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TRANSLATORS*    PREFACE. 


In  producing  an  English  translation  of  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Phanerogams  and  Ferns,  by  Professor  De  Bary,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
meet  two  requirements,  which  have  long  been  felt.  In  the  first  place,  those 
English  students  who  do  not  read  German  will  now  gain  access  to  the  most 
exhaustive  work  hitherto  published  on  that  subject.  Though,  through  unavoidable 
circumstances,  a  considerable  interval  has  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the 
original  and  that  of  the  translation,  the  book  deals  so  largely  with  established 
facts,  and  in  so  much  less  a  degree  with  matters  of  controversy,  that  the  delay 
affects  its  value  but  little.  The  Translators  have  however  inserted  references  to 
the  more  important  memoirs  published  since  the  original  was  produced. 

In  the  second  place,  by  means  of  this  translation  it  is  hoped  that  suitable 
English  equivalents  will  have  been  supplied  for  numerous  technical  terms  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  translated.  Thus,  in  that  part  of  the  book  which  deals 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  bundles  (pp.  332-315),  the  introduction 
of  new  English  terms  has  been  esp>ecially  necessary,  since  this  part  of  the  science 
has  not  hitherto  been  treated  at  length  in  any  English  text-book. 

In  conclusion,  the  Translators  wish  to  record  their  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  to  Dr.  S.  H. 
Vines,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  for  valuable  advice 
and  assistance;  also  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  for  the  good  judgment  and  care 
with  which  he  has  prepared  the  index. 

April  32,  1884- 


TO   THE    READERS. 

r 

The  present  volume  will  complete  the  Handbook  of  Physiological  Botany,  which, 
since  its  commencement  in  1865,  has  been  edited  by  the  late  Prof.  Hofmeister.  As 
stated  in  the  Preface  to  Vol.  I,  the  plan  of  the  book  was  drawn  up  in  the  year  186 1, 
and  the  sections,  which  were  to  be  treated  according  to  the  state  of  the  science  at 
that  time,  were  distributed  into  four  volumes,  and  among  six  contributors.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  beforehand,  so  that  the  Volumes  might  be  expected  to  appear  in 
quick  succession.  Two  of  the  contributors  retired  at  the  outset,  so  that,  in  the  year 
1866,  the  fourth  volume  having  first  appeared,  and  then  the  first  section  of  the 
second,  the  programme  in  the  Preface  of  Vol.  I.  assigned  all  the  volumes  to  four 
contributors,  and  those  still  remaining  to  three.  Of  these  another  subsequently 
retired.  Nevertheless,  the  undertaking  was  not  given  up,  the  preparation  of  the 
remaining  parts  being  undertaken  by  Hofmeister  and  by  the  author  of  this  volume. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  Hofmeister  was  attacked  by  severe  illness,  to 
which  he  succumbed  on  the  12th  of  January  of  this  year.  After  his  death  the 
question  of  the  fate  of  the  Handbook  presented  itself  to  the  surviving  contributors. 
Among  the  papers  of  the  deceased  were  foiind,  it  is  true,  drafts  and  beginnings  of 
the  parts  he  had  undertaken.  But  they  have  so  much  the  character  of  incomplete 
sketches  and  fragments,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the  undersigned  that  their  publication 
would  neither  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Handbook,  nor  the  intentions  of  their 
author.  The  case  standing  thus,  the  remaining  parts  would  have  to  be  undertaken 
by  another  contributor.  Supposing  some  one  to  be  ready  at  once,  he  would  have 
to  begin  on  his  own  account  at  the  beginning,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Handbook  would  at  best  be  delayed  for  years.  Nevertheless,  if  there  were  a  real 
want,  the  attempt  to  continue  it  would  be  made.  But,  in  the  sixteen  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  Handbook  was  planned,  the  position  of  our  Science  has 
altered.  In  face  of  the  Literature  of  to-day,  a  new  work  comprising  *the  Mor- 
phology of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,'  and  'the  Sexual  Reproduction  of  the 
Phanerogams,'  can  be  dispensed  with,  while  a  separate  treatment  of  the  'Algae,'  as 
at  first  intended,  is  hardly  possible.  On  these  grounds  it  has  been  determined  to 
close  the  Handbook.    As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  arranged  as  follows : — 

Vol.  I.  I  St  Part.     *  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzelle.*     By  W.  Hofmeister. 

2nd  Part.  *  AUgemeine  Morphologic  der  Gewachse.'    By  the  same  author. 

Vol.  II.     *  Morphologic  und  Physiologic  der  Pilze,  Flechten  und  Myxomyceten.' 
By  A.  de  Bary. 

Vol.  III.     *  Vergleichende  Anatomic  der  Vegetationsorgane  der  Gefasspflanzen.' 
By  the  same  author. 

Vol.  IV.     *  Experimentalphysiologie  der  Pflanzen.*     By  Julius  Sachs. 

A.  DE  BARY.      J.  SACHS. 

SrRASSBURG  AND  WURZBURG, /iZ/W,  1877. 


PREFACE. 


The  preparation  of  the  present  volume  was  begun  by  the  author  in  the  year 
i865,afler  the  other  contributors  to  the  Handbook,  who  had  originally  undertaken  it, 
had  retired.  It  was  fairly  far  advanced,  when  in  1867,  by  reason  of  other  necessary 
business,  it  had  to  be  put  entirely  on  one  side  for  almost  two  years.  It  also  suffered 
frequent  and  long  interruption  at  a  later  time  through  changes  in  the  official  engage- 
ments of  the  author. 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  in  the  programme  of  the  Handbook,  was  an 
epitome  of  the  present  knowledge  of  'the  Anatomy  of  the  Vegetative  Organs  of 
Vascular  Plants.'  From  the  very  first,  the  necessity  of  numerous  confirmatory  in- 
vestigations was  apparent,  since  the  descriptions  at  hand  were  written  at  very 
different  times,  and  by  very  different  authors,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  judge 
of  and  sift  the  differences  necessarily  present  in  these  by  actual  and  personal 
observation.  This  led  to  many  researches  of  my  own:  new  results  and  new 
questions  appeared.  The  work  soon  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  originally 
intended.  When  one  section  was  successfully  finished,  and  others  were  in  hand,  new 
publications  appeared  which  demanded  fresh  alteration  of  what  had  already  been  done. 
Therefore,  in  order  that  at  least  something  might  result,  the  necessity  finally  arose 
of  Ringing  this  work  of  the  Danaids,  this  supplementary  patching  and  correcting, 
to  a  definite  conclusion,  and  of  finally  closing  the  work.  This  was  done  about  three 
years  ago.  Since  then  nothing  of  importance  has  been  done  beyond  finishing  the 
revision. 

That  such  was  the  progress  of  the  work  may  be  some  explanation  and  excuse 
for  the  frequent  unevenness  of  the  performance.  Further,  the,  so  to  speak,  forced 
hurry  of  the  conclusion  necessarily  imposed  limits.  With  regard  to  the  contents, 
the  exclusion  in  the  first  place  of  all  Palaeontology  and  Pathology,  the  latter 
including  the  phenomena  of  wounding  and  healing  by  Callus,  &c.,  is  understood. 
Also  the  small  sections  on  the  throwing  off  and  fall  of  the  Leaf,  &c.  were  omitted 
as  of  minor  importance.  Further,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  use  of  the  newest 
Literature  should  be  limited.  Much  that  has  appeared  in  latter  years  has,  to  my 
sorrow,  been  consciously  and  intentionally  left  unused.  On  the  ground  of  the  above 
explanations,  I  particularly  beg  to  be  excused  for  this. 

From  the  older  Literature  I  have  perhaps  cited  too  much  for  many,  and  for 
others  too  little.  But  here  also  arose  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  definite  limit,  in 
order  to  bring  something  to  completion.  On  the  anatomy  of  plants  such  an 
indescribable  amount  has  been  written,  that,  in  a  comprehensive  treatise,  one  or 
many  authors  might  be  cited  in  reference  to  every  word.  To  carry  this  through, 
even  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  done  in  the  section  on  Epidermis,  makes  the 
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description  exceed  the  bounds  of  convenience  and  overstep  the  limit  of  human 
power  and  endurance,  I  have  therefore  placed  a  check  upon  this  also,  and,  once 
for  all,  I  will  say  in  answer  to  possible  claims,  that  every  word  in  this  book  has 
had  a  previous  author,  printer,  and  publisher.  I  hope  that  I  have  as  a  rule  referred 
sufficiently  to  fundamental  works :  still  it  may  be  emphatically  stated  that  the  chief 
sources  and  foundations  of  my  work  were  the  writings  of  Mohl,  Nageli,  Sanio, 
Th.  Hartig,  and  in  the  latest  times  of  van  Tieghem,  although  in  some  cases  I  may 
have  omitted  to  cite  them  expressly.  I  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  Text-book 
of  Sachs.  When  this  is  quoted,  and  no  further  information  is  given,  the  fourth 
edition  is  always  meant. 

The  old  Literature  is  only  cited  when  absolutely  necessary,  since  it  lies  outside 
the  purpose  before  us,  to  write  a  history  of  the  anatomy  of  plants.  In  Sachs'  History 
of  Botany,  Treviranus*  Physiology,  and  Meyen's  Phytotomy  and  System  of  Vegetable 
Physiology,  the  reader  will  find  what  is  wanting  here. 

The  plan  and  course  of  description  are  more  exactly  indicated  in  the  Intro- 
duction. The  book  deals  in  the  first  place  with  the  actual  mature  structure  of 
the  higher  plants,  and  touches  upon  the  history  of  development  only  by  way  of 
assistance.  We  do  not  thereby  ignore  the  fact  that  the  description  of  the  mature 
condition  must  necessarily  be  based  upon  the  history  of  development,  since  that 
which  is  termed  mature  is  nothing  more  than  a  further  advanced  part  of  the  whole 
course  of  development  of  the  individual.  It  must  therefore  always  be  referred  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  earlier  stages  of  development,  and  be  coupled  with  them. 
But  it  was  the  more  the  object  of  this  work  to  put  that  stage  of  development 
which  is  called  mature  to  the  fore,  since  the  present  overruling  preference  for  the 
earlier  stages  has  often  brought  it  about  that  in  the  *  voir  venir,'  the  things  them- 
selves, which  are  to  be  produced,  are  neglected. 

I  know  only  too  well  how  far  the  book  falls  short  of  the  object  indicated  in 
the  title.  The  name  *  Vorarbeiten,'  or  'Prodromus,'  of  a  comparative  anatomy 
would  better  correspond  to  the  result.  That  tide  was  only  rejected  for  shortness, 
sake,  and  on  the  consideration  that  every  work  should  be  the  predecessor  of  a 
better. 

Most  of  the  figures  were  drawn  by  the  author  on  wood,  from  nature.  In  case 
of  those  copied  and  borrowed  from  other  books  the  source  is  given  in  each  case. 
I  am  specially  thankful  to  my  respected  colleague  Sachs  for  the  permission  to  use 
the  woodcuts  of  his  Text-book,,  and  I  should  have  made  still  further  use  of  them 
had  not  a  number  of  the  figures  here  given  been  already  cut  before  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  Text-book  appeared.  I  may  offer  this  expression  of  thanks  without 
presumption  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  author,  but  also  in  that  of  the  reader. 
Also  in  the  name  of  both  I  may  add  thanks  to  Dr.  von  Rostafinsky  of  Krakau,  who 
has  constructed  the  index  of  names. 

A.  DE  BARY. 

Strassburg,  June  15.  1877. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  body  of  the  plant  is  composed  of  parts  with  definite  position,  succession, 
stracture,  and  direction  of  growth.  These  we  call  its  members  \  when  we  refer  only 
to  their  share  in  the  structure.  Investigation  teaches  us  to  recognise  members  of 
different,  and,  in  plants  of  complicated  structure,  numerous  ranks.  Roots  and  leafy 
shoots ;  intemodes,  leaves,  segments,  and  layers  of  mcristcm,  masses  of  cells ;  finally, 
the  single  cell,  which  may  again  be  separated  into  members. 

Each  member,  of  whatever  rank,  is  adapted  according  to  its  development  to 
definite  physiological  work.  It  becomes  the  instrument,  or  organ  of  this  work.  As 
was  the  case  with  members,  there  may  also  be  distinguished  organs  of  different  rank — 
simpler,  and  gradually  more  complicated.  According  as  an  organ  adapts  itself  to  a 
definite  function,  it  attains  properties  of  form  and  structure,  which  are  definite,  and 
differ  from  those  of  other  organs. 

The  description  and  explanation  of  the  collective  pherwmena  of  form  and  struc- 
ture constitute  the  task  of  morphology.  According  to  the  two  points  of  view  now  put 
forward,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  morphology  of  members,  and  the  morpho- 
logy of  organs.  The  former  deals  exclusively  with  the  phenomena  and  laws,  according 
to  which  the  organism  is  compounded  of  the  members  of  different  rank ;  the  morpho- 
logy of  organs  with  the  properties  of  structure  and  form,  by  which  the  members 
become  organs,  and  with  the  distinction  of  organs  of  different  rank,  according  to 
those  properties.  Strictly  speaking,  the  morphology  of  the  organ  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  that  of  the  member,  since  the  origination  of  a  member  must  precede 
its  evolution  into  an  organ.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sharp  separation  of  the  two 
disciplines  can  hardly  be  carried  out,  since  both  work  with  the  same  material,  which 
extends  from  the  realm  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  without  any  definite  break. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  a  part  of  the  morphology  of  the  organs  of  Plants, 
which  is  limited  for  convenience  sake.  According  to  the  programme  of  the  Hand- 
book, of  which  it  is  a  part,  it  should  treat  of  *  the  anatomy  of  the  Vegetative  Organs  of 
Vascular  plants  ;*  it  is  occupied  therefore  only  with  the  Phanerogams,  and  Pterido- 
phyta,  i.  e.  the  Fern-like  plants  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  Further,  it  pre- 
supposes such  knowledge,  gained  from  other  sources,  of  the  outward  form  of  organs 
of  higher  rank  (e.  g.  foliage-shoots,  roots,  &c.)  as  can  be  acquired  without  anatomical 
investigation,  and  treats  only  of  their  internal  structure.     Lastly,  it  is  limited  to  the 


^  Sachs,  Textbook,  second  English  edition,  p.  149. 
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vegetative  organs.  Having  regard  to  the  points  of  view  established  above,  as  well  as 
to  considerations  of  the  available  space,  the  work  has  further  to  presuppose  a  know- 
ledge of  the  morphology  of  members — otherwise  called  the  general  morphology  of 
plants,  and  general  doctrine  of  the  cell — and  only  to  touch  on  these  subjects  as  far 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Since  the  investigation  extends  over  three  great  sections  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, it  will  be  our  task  to  describe  comparatively  those  phenomena,  in  which  the 
reprcscntaiives  of  these  sections  correspond,  or  differ :  that  is,  to  offer  a  comparative 
%%HkUmy  of  the  vegetative  organs. 

Under  the  term  vegetative  organs  we  include  all  those  organs  of  the  plant  which 
arc  not  orgvms  of  reproduction,  i.e.  which  do  not,  sexually  or  asexually,  serve  in  the 
production  or  direct  preparation  of  germs :  the  term  includes  therefore  those  organs 
which  undertake  the  entire  work  of  preservation  of  the  physiological  individual,  and 
which  may  take  different  parts  in  this  work. 

In  the  plants  in  question,  which  always  have  members  of  many  grades,  those 
of  every  sort  and  rank  are  to  be  found  developed  into  vegetative  organs :  both  those 
lH>long\ng  to  the  highest  ranks*  which  are  externally  apparent,  such  as  roots,  leafy 
hhootn,  with  their  intenunies  and  leaves ;  and  of  successively  lower  ranks,  such  as 
drnnito  gix>upA  of  ccll»,  and  lastly  single  cells,  or  the  products  of  their  metamorphosis. 
Hut  (uvc!ttigtUion  dhows  timt  the  adaptation  to,  and  participation  in  vegetative  duties, 
that  td,  tho  drvelopmcut  into  orgi\ns  of  defmite  function,  and  corresponding  structure. 
In  far  tho  mont  i^)mmonly  and  dcfnutely  carried  out  for  members  of  lower  ranks,  i.e.  for 
collit«  and  gh)upii  of  celb,  or  the  proilucts  of  their  metamorphosis.  It  is  these  which  in 
tho  ntut  ihittaniH}  »imre  among  tliem  the  vegetative  work,  and  assume  a  correspondingly 
vhairtv1oi'ii*lir  fonn  anvi  »pccial  structure.  A  member  of  higher  rank  composed  of 
\\\K^\\  In  K\v\\  a  N'ei^rtatiNt'  organ  of  higher  rank,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  them.  The 
Mnututt)  rharacteri(»tlc  ofKUcli  an  organ  ia  determined  by  the  structure  and  distribu- 
\\\\\\  of  tho  oi^ann  of  lower  rank,  which  com|)Ose  it.  The  vegetative  structure  in  /ques- 
tion In  \\\>\  utilv'onially  connected  with  definite  members  of  higher  rank.  Equivalent 
tnrtnbotiii  It  is*  trtto,  very  often  develope  into  equivalent  organs ;  the  functions  of  the 
loaf.  aMhuilation  of  tarlHUU  tranwpimtion,  ^c.  are,  for  instance,  usually  deputed  to 
loawHi  inont  ttmtii  aro  equivalent  to  one  another  in  both  relations.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  oonx'oiiio  in  \\k>\  una^iumon.  that  non-equi\^lent  members  are  equivalent 
tM^ann.  In  many  plantu  bo»lde!«  the  leaves  the  intemodes  also,  which  are  connected 
with  Ihoin,  tako  |mil  in  tho  l\motionH  of  the  leaf:  in  others,  with  'leaf-like'  stems, 
tho  t\inoti\M)  and  tH>nfii|H)n\llng  utrueture,  which  the  leaves  have  lost,  are  transferred 
to  tho  nlonyji  Tiajm  natann  han  part  of  the  |>etiole  developed  into  a  swimming  organ : 
in  tho  th^tin^  upooion  of  IVMnanthu»  internodes  of  the  stem,  and  in  species  of 
ItimlaMi  \\\\\\\\\  lootn  aMUtno  thin  ftmctioiu  and  corresponding  structure. 

\\\\\  \\<\\\^  tho  i AaiOt  tho  \)oMription  of  the  structure  of  the  vegetative  organs 
\\\\\k\  Mtait  \\\\\\\  th^  OiMuKloiatUM)  of  situpler  forms,  i.e.  llie  cells.  Since  the  investi- 
^\\\\\\\\  ot  thom^  nojmatoly  U  noiV*ik\rily  foUow^ed  by  that  of  their  connection  wth 
oihoiB,  and  ot  thon  attauK^tnont  Into  tissues  of  x-arious  gnules,  the  sinicture  of  the 
iM^atu  \ont\H\iiovl  of  those  gradually  iH^comos  ap|ureni. 

Thono  iolU  »M  their  deil\*atiw»,  which  have  the  character  of  detinite  \-egetati\-e 
oimanMi  in^ldotn  oovut,  \\\  the  plants  in  question*  singly  between  dissimilar  ones; 
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usuaUy  similar  cells  are  connected  so  as  to  form  large  groups  or  masses.  An  aggre- 
gation of  cells  growing  in  common  is  termed  generally  a  Tissue  (Tela,  contextns ;  in 
compomid  words  larlop^).  Each  tissue,  which  is  characterised  by  definite  properties, 
and  distinguished  from  others,  is  called  a  tissue-form  or,  better,  a  sort  of  tissue.  For 
the  single  cells  which  belong  to  a  tissue,  or  for  each  elemental  form  derived  from 
such  a  cell,  the  term  tissue-ehment  may  be  reserved.  Tissue-elements  which  occur 
singly  between  dissimilar  ones  (Idioblasts,  after  Sachs'  terminology)  usually  cor- 
respond in  their  properties  with  others  which  occur  in  connection  with  similar 
elements.  They  are  then  to  be  reckoned  as  of  the  same  sort  of  tissue  as  the  latter. 
In  like  manner,  finally,  such  tissue-elements  as  occur  only  as  Idioblasts  (for  instance 
many  laticiferous  tubes)  will  form  together  with  one  another  a  special  sort  of  tissue. 
All  tissue-elements,  which  correspond  in  definite  similar  properties,  are  therefore 
termed  collectively  a  sort  of  tissue,  whether  they  be  Idioblasts,  or  are  connected  with 
like  elements. 

The  course  of  description  which  is  followed  in  this  book  may  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  said.  The  first  subject  is  the  characterising  and  distinguishing  of  the 
sorts  of  tissue,  which  serve  as  vegetative  organs;  then  the  grouping  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  in  building  up  the  members  or  organs  of  higher  rank.  In  this  course 
of  description  a  difficulty  certainly  arises :  this  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  limit,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  artificial.  Those  tissues,  which  act 
functionally  as  vegetative  organs,  are  often  continuous  in  the  plants  in  question  with 
those  higher  members,  which  are  according  to  their  most  important  adaptation 
reproductive  organs.  The  member  of  many  Ferns  which  acts  functionally  as  a 
Prothallium  is  principally  composed  of  chlorophyll-containing  Parenchyma,  similar 
to  that  of  foliage  leaves.  This  sort  of  tissue,  together  with  vessels,  vascular  bundles, 
&c.,  takes  part  in  the  construction  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  many  Phanero- 
gams, &c.  Many  peculiarities  of  vegetative  tissue,  which  appear  in  these  parts,  depend 
much  less,  it  is  true,  on  the  properties  of  the  single  tissue-elements,  than  on  their 
arrangement.  Since  these  peculiarities  are  directly  connected  with  adaptation  to  the 
generative  process,  the  study  of  them  should  also  be  in  connection  with  it,  and  must 
be  excluded  from  this  treatise.  In  cases  of  sharply-defined  phases  of  development, 
the  boundary,  which  must  needs  be  drawn,  is  evident  at  first  sight.  For  instance,  no 
one  will  expect  the  Fem-Prothallium  to  be  treated  of  here.  But  among  the  Pha- 
nerogams there  often  occurs  a  gradual  transition  between  purely  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs.  To  satisfy  in  the  present  case  the  necessity  of  a  definite  limit 
to  the  subject  in  question,  all  that  falls  under  the  definition  of  flowers,  specialised 
inflorescences,  or  parts  of  inflorescences,  will  be  excluded  from  consideration. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  diflerentiation  of  the  sorts  of  tissue  is  a 
phenomenon  which  accompanies  the  development  of  a  part  to  maturity.  Originally 
the  cells  of  a  part  differ,  it  is  true,  in  certain  relations,  both  in  form  and  direction  of 
division ;  but  they  correspond  in  structure,  and  in  the  fact  that,  while  they  increase 
slowly  in  size,  they  divide  repeatedly ;  and  thus  finally  produce  cells,  which  develope 
into  tissue-elements.  From  those  phenomena  of  diusion,  such  masses  of  cells  are 
termed  Meristem ;  and  when  tliey  form  the  first  foundation  of  a  member  primary 


'  Compare  Unger,  Anatomic,  p.  138;  Sachs,  Textbook,  £ngli«>h  edition,  p.  70. 
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^.  ,,>*-»  ,  It:^  $4iiKture  the  cells  of  meristem  are  characterised  by  having  a  delicate 
Vv^^s'ifeNNH^  membrane  (only  in  certain  exceptional  cases  thickened  and  with 
i^^,sN^s(  )^l(^V  and  homogeneous,  finely  granular  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus,  but 
Vi  ;t^  «iv>  funhcr  recognisable  structural  elements.  By  reason  of  their  constant 
\hxi»kMU  they  are  throughout  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  one  another. 

In  each  system  of  the  meristem  the  divisions  pass  through  a  definite  number  of 
stages,  till  they  gradually  cease.  According  as  this  happens,  the  cells,  first  formed  as 
members  of  the  meristem,  assume  those  properties,  by  which  the  further  sorts  of  tissue 
are  distinguished  :  great  increase  in  volume  takes  place,  and  changes  of  structure  and 
form ;  while  the  latter  may  result  in  a  partial  loosening  of  the  original  uninterrupted 
connection,  i.e.  in  the  appearance  o(  in/ercellular  spaces. 

As  compared  with  the  meristem,  the  tissue  elements  derived  from  it  attain  a 
great  constancy  both  of  form  and  structure.  They  have  accordingly  been  termed 
permanent  tissue,  fixed  tissue,  or  mature  tissue.  If  the  idea  of  tissue  be  understood  in 
the  general  sense  stated  above,  the  meristem  also  is  naturally  included :  we  distinguish 
then  on  the  one  hand  meristem,  or  formative  tissue,  on  the  other  permanent  tissue,  as 
the  two  main  categories  of  tissue.  Merely  for  shortness  of  expression,  however,  the 
term  tissue  will  be  used  also  for  permanent  tissue  in  opposition  to  meristem.  In  this 
sense,  and  according  to  the  previous  explanation,  the  following  pages  will  deal  ^iih 
the  vegetative  tissues,  which  serve  as  vegetative  organs. 

Comparative  investigation  shows  that  the  cells  of  the  meristem  universally  cor- 
respond very  closely  in  the  general  character  of  their  structure,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  main  phenomena  of  the  vegetative  process  in  the  plants  we  are  engaged 
with.  Answering  to  this  correspondence  of  origin  and  functional  adaptation,  the 
forms  of  tissue  in  the  whole  group  on  which  we  are  engaged  correspond  in  their 
main  properties,  notwithstanding  frequent  modifications  to  suit  special  cases,  and  the 
same  few  tissue-ibrms  everywhere  occur. 

Tissue-elements  of  every  sort  are  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  meristem,  each 
has  originally  the  properties  of  a  cell.  Accompanying  definite  development  there  first 
appears  the  fundamental  difference,  that  certain  elements  retain  during  their  life  the 
structure  and  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  tjrpical  cells,  others  lose  the  cell-nature. 
The  former  are  composed  of  a  completely  closed  cell-membrane  and  active  proto- 
plasm, with  a  nucleus  and  cell-contents ;  they  retain  the  power  of  independent  growth, 
and  remain  capable  of  division ;  in  consequence  of  this  property  a  meristem  may 
again  arise  from  them,  and  this,  in  antithesis  to  the  original,  is  distinguished  as 
secondary  meristem  (N&geli,  I.e.).  The  latter  lose  with  their  development  the  power  of 
division,  and  of  independent  growth ;  usually  they  cease  entirely  to  grow,  but  in  many 
cases  a  real  lasting  growth  of  such  elements  occurs,  resulting  from  their  nourishment 
by  adjoining  cells.  In  their  structure,  the  loss  of  the  cell-nature  is  indicated  either 
by  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  protoplasmic  body,  its  place  being  filled  by 
other  bodies,  usually  air  or  fluids;  or  by  its  suffering  characteristic  changes,  >»hich 
^-ary  according  to  the  individual  cases.     The  latter  observation  is  made  with  special 


*  Nagcli,  Bcitragc,  L  p.  2. — Schleiden  (Gnmdz.  3  Anfl.  I.  p,  253)  and  Karsten  (Vcg.  Org.  d. 
Palmen)  include  these  masses  under  the  wide  term  Cambium;  Ungcr  ^Anat  und  Physiol,  p.  iSo) 
calk  them  formati\-e  cells:  Schacht  (Fflan/en telle,  p.  165^  primary'  parenchyma* 
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reference  to  the  sieve-tubes ;  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  contents  of  these  are 
protoplasm  or  not  The  cell-walls  of  the  elements  in  question  are  wholly  or  mostly 
retained. 

According  to  the  differences  already  mentioned,  which  will  be  further  followed 
out  in  the  subsequent  special  observations,  the  tissues  divide  themselves  into  those 
which  consist  permanently  of  cells  (cellulae),  and  those  whose  elements  are  descend- 
ants, derivatives,  or  products  of  change  or  metamorphosis  of  cells.  According  to  their 
form  and  other  properties  these  are  termed  tubes  (Tubi,  Tubuli),  sacs  (Utriculi), 
fibres  (Fibrae),  and  are  distinguished  from  cells. 

Most  tissue-elements,  of  whatever  sort,  are  formed  directly  and  quickly  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  meristematic  cells.  Exceptions  from  this  rule  only  occur  in  certain 
cases  when  cells,  after  they  have  acted  as  such  for  a  long  time — even  for  years — may 
secondarily  pass  over  to  another  tissue-form.  This  takes  place  in  the  secondary 
development  of  Sclerenchyma,  which  will  be  described  in  chapters  II.  and  XV. 

From  this  secondary  metamorphosis  of  tissue  we  must  distinguish  deaths  and  the 
changes  eventually  connected  with  it,  which  appear  in  certain  other  cases  in  the 
tissues,  such  as  the  dying  off  of  old  hairs,  cork-cells,  cells  of  the  pith  of  many  plants, 
of  the  elements  of  bark,  and  of  the  old  wood  of  Dicotyledons,  &c. ;  appearances 
\irhich  can  usually  be  distinguished  with  ease  from  metamorphosis  of  tissue  by  the 
commencement  of  rotting,  weathering,  &c. 

In  accordance  with  the  preceding  considerations,  the  distinction  of  the  forms  of 
tissue  which  act  as  vegetative  organs,  and  the  classification  of  the  study  of  them, 
must  in  the  first  place  be  founded  upon  their  structure,  that  is,  on  the  structure  of 
the  single  tissue-elements,  and  the  connection  of  these  with  one  another— whether 
they  be  connected  with  like  or  with  unlike  elements.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  organized 
bodies,  certain  p>eculiarities  and  varieties  of  structure  are  connected  with  certain 
phenomena  of  development.  And  it  is  not  less  obvious  that  varieties  of  structure 
are  also  as  a  rule  correlated  with  certain  varieties  of  form  of  single  tissue-elements. 
But  experience  teaches  that  between  form  and  structure  a  constant  reUtion  does  not 
exist,  or  at  least  not  universally ;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  older  classifications,  which 
regarded  in  the  first  place  the  form  of  the  elements,  this  is  of  only  secondary  im- 
portance in  the  distinction  of  the  tissues. 

According  to  the  principles  now  laid  down,  the  following  main  forms  of 
vegetative  tissue  may  first  be  distinguished: — 

I.  Cellular  tissue^  i.  e.  that  which  consists  of  permanent  typical  cells ;  with  the 
main  subdivisions,  epidermis^  corky  parenchyma,  II.  Sclerenchyma.  III.  Secretory 
structures.  IV.  Vessels.  V.  Sieve- tubes.  VI.  Milk-tubes.  Separate  notice  of  the 
Intercellular  spaces  may,  with  advantage,  though  perhaps  not  necessarily,  be  appended 
to  the  study  of  the  tissues. 

The  study  merely  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  tissue-form  is  at  all 
points  closely  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  these  into  combinations  of 
different  rank — so  as  to  form  vegetative  organs  of  successively  higher  rank — so  far 
so,  that  the  two  modes  of  study  can  never  be  completely  separated  the  one  from 
the  other. 

According  to  their  form  the  combinations  of  any  rank  may  be  distinguished  as 
Layers^  Bundles^  Masses  {Groups,  Nests)— terms,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious  froni 
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1 V  .**•-''««>  "^  ««^  -'*^  '^  ^«v>i>i5 :  a  sharper  definition  of  them  is  here  neither  necessary 
,v*-  a'-snCsv-  \X">«x  a  Urer  (simple  or  compound)  surrounds  a  tissue,  which  differs 
t'^^T*'  K  ^;  »  r^TT.'iA!  ixrlativelv  to  the  latter  a  sheath.  Tissues  of  whatever  sort  or  rank 
VAj^x  V  r,'«;uA*!v  cv^ntinuous  for  long  distances,  or  throughout  the  whole  plant.  When 
i^is  w  iV'  04«'.  they  are  said  collectively  to  form  a  System,  A  system  of  any  rank 
Wbjfev  Iv  c\Mnjv^ed  of  systems  of  lower  rank,  or  may  join  with  others  to  form  a 
*>'ife:em  of  higher  rank.  For  instance,  the  Vascular  system  is  composed  in  most 
plants  of  that  of  sieve-tubes,  and  that  of  vessels ;  each  of  the  latter  is  a  system  of 
itself;  the  two  combine  as  a  rule  to  form  the  above-named  system  of  higher  rank  ; 
while  often  the  system  of  Sclerenchyma-fibres  joins  them  as  a  third  constituent  of  the 
joint  system. 

According  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  one  starts,  one  may  therefore 
distinguish  systems  in  the  most  various  sense,  as  will  appear  in  the  later  chapters ;  for 
instance,  in  the  Dicotyledonous  stem  we  may  with  equal  right  distinguish  a  Vascular 
and  an  Epidermal  system,  or  a  Woody  and  Conical  system,  whereas  the  latter  includes, 
besides  the  Epidermal  tissue,  a  part  of  the  Vascular  system,  and  other  tissues  besides. 

Sachs  (Textbook,  Eng.  cd.  1882,  p.  79,  etc.),  in  the  exposition  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
higher  plants,  starts  from  the  definition  of  three  systems  of  tissue,  which  he  terms  Dermal, 
Fascicular,  and  Fundamental  tissue.  Under  the  first  term  he  includes  those  tissue-forms, 
which  limit  externally  such  plants  as  have  their  cells  aggregated  in  three  dimensions 
of  space,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Epidermis  .ind  Periderm  (cf.  §  2,  23  and  chap.  xv). 
His  Fascicular  tissue  corresponds  in  the  main  to  the  previously  mentioned  Vascular 
system  (chap.  viii).  The  name  Fundamental  tissue  includes  what  remains  after  the 
separation  of  the  other  two.  However  much  this  distinction  may  be  fitted  to  guide 
l>eKlnner8,  still,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not  answer  its  purpose,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  imlfonn  exposition  of  the  various  differentiation  of  plant-tissues.  For  the  names 
Dermal  and  Fascicular  tissue  indicate  in  Vascular  plants  systems  of  tissue,  which  are 
positively  characterised  by  definite  tissue-forms;  but  the  name  Fundamental  tissue  im- 
plloN  the  renialndcr,  and  this  may  just  as  much  consist  of  different  positively  characterised 
tlsnue-fornw,  and  tissue-systems,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  Dermal  and  Fascicular 
NyxtemN.  But  if  it  is  necessary,  in  the  description  of  the  Dermal  and  Fascicular  systems, 
to  make  use  of  a  short  general  term  for  the  tissues  over  and  above  these,  the  terms 
Kundatnental  tissue,  or  Fundamental  mass,  or  Intercalary  mass,  are  very  suitable ;  just 
UN  In  NiigellN  treatise  on  the  vascular  bundles,  or  fibro-vascular  masses,  was  his  distinc- 
tion of  these  from  the  rest  (*Proten*),  or  as  was  Schwendener's  general  term  for  the 
parts  of  the  vascular  bundle,  which,  in  his  exposition  of  the  mechanical  adaptation,  did 
not  bear  upon  his  point.  And  indeed  in  describing  a  form  or  system  of  whatever  rank, 
home  such  method  must  always  be  used.  I  think,  however,  that  the  distinction  of  the 
forms  of  tissue  must  first  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  uniform  exposition  of  the  subject 
which  now  engages  us,  and  for  the  choice  of  terms;  then  only  should  follow  the  investi- 
gation, how  far  these  forms  of  tissue  take  part  in  the  formation  of  combinations,  and 
systems  of  higher  rank. 

Although  on  the  one  hand  the  course  of  exposition  above  brought  forward  has 
a  definite  justification  in  all  cases,  and,  on  grounds  which  need  not  be  repeated,  will 
be  in  the  present  case  pursued,  and  although  further  the  distinction  of  single  forms  of 
tissue  must  be  carried  out  under  all  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
elements  only,  still  the  question  arises,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  distinction  of 
definite  systems  could  not  be  drawn  more  naturally  on  other  than  the  purely  histo- 
logical grounds  above  stated ;  that  is,  on  such  as  are  derived  from  the  morphology 
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• 
of  differentiation  (i.e.  the  history  of  development).     Investigation  has  taught  that  the 

original  meristem,  from  its  first  (embryonic)  beginning  onwards,  maintains  a  well  de- 
fined differentiation  into  different — but  always  meristematic — layers,  or  segments;  and 
that,  in  the  plants  on  which  we  are  engaged,  in  many  cases  definite  sharply  marked 
masses  of  tissue  (I  may  mention  provisionally  the  axilc  vascular  bundles  of  many 
roots)  are  derived  from  certain  of  these  layers,  others  from  other  layers,  just  as  the 
different  tissue-systems  of  the  animal  body  are  derived  from  the  different  germinal 
layers.  The  question  may  therefore  arise  whether,  over  and  above  the  distinction  of 
forms  of  tissue  according  to  definite  structure,  the  exposition  of  the  tissue-systems, 
and  of  the  construction  of  the  members  of  the  highest  rank  from  them,  must  not  refer 
to  that  differentiation  of  meristem,  and  take  it  as  the  foundation.  The  determination 
on  this  point  will  depend  upon  the  answer  of  the  further  question,  whether  the  origin 
of  each,  or  of  single  tissues  or  tissue-systems,  from  one  and  the  same  portion  of  the 
primary  meristem,  can  or  cannot  be  generally  proved.  For  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  if 
parts  of  the  same  tissue-system  originate  from  unlike  parts  of  the  meristem,  the 
course  of  exposition  which  we  are  considering  must  be  put  aside  as  impracticable. 

In  order  to  gain  clearness  on  this  question,  a  survey  of  the  original  modes  of 
differentiation  of  meristems  is  necessary;  and  though  this  lies  l>cyond  the  strict  limits 
of  the  subject  of  this  book,  still  it  may  with  the  more  reason  be  here  inserted,  since 
in  the  following  chapters  reference  must  constantly  be  made  to  that  differentiation '. 

I.  As  Hanstein  '^  has  shown,  the  young  embryo  of  the  Angiospermous  Phanerogams 
separates,  while  still  consisting  of  few  cells,  all  of  which  are  meristematic,  into  three 
layers,  or  groups  of  cells,  which  differ  in  their  arrangement  and  direction  of  division ; 
these  were  termed  by  their  discoverer,  Dermatogen,  Periblcm,  and  Plerome'.  At 
the  end  of  the  root  there  is  besides  these  a  fourth,  the  origin  of  which  in  the  embryo 
remains  to  be  further  investigated.  This  was  called  by  Janczewski  *  the  Calyptrogen 
layer :  we  shall  return  to  this  later.  The  dermatogen  layer  is  separated  by  a  single 
tangential  division  of  the  few  cells,  which  form  the  original  rudiment  of  the 
embryo,  as  a  simple  peripheral  layer  of  cells.  It  remains  a  simple  layer  of  cells,  since 
all  the  subsequent  meristematic  divisions  which  occur  in  it  take  place  only  by  walls  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface.  It  is  only  at  the  future  apex  of  the  root  that  other  pheno- 
mena appear,  which  need  not  be  more  fully  discussed  at  present.  Further  divisions 
of  the  cells  enclosed  by  the  dermatogen  separate  an  axile  longitudinal  cylinder,  the 
plerome,  from  the  periblem,  which  is  a  zone  of  tissue  lying  between  the  plerome  and 
dermatogen.  The  plerome  consists  of  cells  in  which  longitudinal  divisions  pre- 
ponderate, and  which  have  a  corresponding  arrangement;  the  periblem  of  cells 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  more  frequent  and  irregular  transverse  divisions. 


*  [See  farther  Sachs,  Ueber  die  Anordnung  d.  Zcllen  in  d.  junj^sten  Pflanzenthcilen,  Arb.  d.  IU)t. 
Inst,  in  Wiirzbnrg,  Bd.  II ;  also,  Ueber  Zellanordnung  u.  Wachsthum,  ibid. — liabcrlandt,  Schcitelzell- 
wachsthum  b.  d.  Phanerogamen,  l)otan.  Zeitg.  1882,  p.  343. — Niigcli,  Scheitelwachsthum  d.  Phancro- 
gamen,  Naturforscher  Vers,  zu  Miinchcn,  1877.] 

*  Planstein,  Rotan.  Abhandl.  I.  On  the  details  of  the  origination  of  the  embr^'o,  ami  its  great 
differences  in  those  Di-  and  Monocotylcilons  which  have  been  investigated,  the  reader  mu>t  l)e 
referred  to  this  treatise  and  to  Sachs*  Text-book.  English  edition,  1883,  pp.  585-593.  Further, 
Fleischer  in  Flora,  1874.  p.  369,  &c.;  Ilegclmaier,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1874.  p.  631,  &c. 

*  Hanstein,  Die  ScheitekeHgruppc  im  Vegetationspunkt  der  Phaneroganicn,  Ik)nn,  1868. 

*  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  serie,  torn.  XX. 
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This  differenliaiion  of  the  meristem  is  retained  at  the  punctum  vegetaliom's  of  the 
fiist  stem  and  of  the  tap  root ;  further  it  appears  at  the  punctum  vegetalionts  of  all 
hteral  stems  and  secondaiy  roots.  The  differentiation  certainly  varies  greatly  in 
distinctness  in  different  cases,  and  is  complicated  in  roots  by  the  presence  of  the 
Calyptrogen-layer.  It  corresponds  exactly  to  the  scheme  given  above  in  the  apex  of 
the  stem  of  many  thin-stemmed  water  plants, 
as  Elodia,  Hippurtt,  &c. ;  in  these  Sanio ' 
first  discovered  the  appearances  in  question, 
which  were  afterwards  more  fully  worked  out 
by  Hanstein',  The  rounded  conical  apex  of 
the  punelum  vegetalionis  of  Hippuris  (Fig.  i) 
is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  dermatogen  («). 
Then,  passing  inwards,  follow  usually  five 
regularly  concentric  layers  of  isodiamelric 
cells,  these  constitute  the  periblem  which 
surrounds  the  plerome-cylinder  (,p-p).  The 
latter  has  a  bluntly  conical  apex,  where  it  is 
often  terminated  by  a  single  cell,  while  below 
it  widens  out.  In  most  other  cases  the  num- 
ber of  periblem-layers  is  smaller,  only  a-3. 
The  three  zones  of  meristem,  though  they  remain  distinct,  equally  take  part  in 
the  aciopetal  growth  in  length  of  the  end  of  the  stem.  Each  is  continually  renewed 
by  divisions  in  the  group  of  cells  (or  single  cell)  which  forms  their  apical  portion, 
vhile  as  the  tissues  are  removed  from  the  apex  the  transition  from  meristem 
to  the  definitive  tissue  takes  place.  Each  is  continuous  downwards  into  definite 
tissues  or  tissue- systems,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  That  apical  group  of 
cells,  or  (as  in  the  plerome  of  Hippuris)  single  cell,  which  renews  the  layer  and 
which  hence  always  introduces  the  further  cell-divisions  in  it,  is  called  the  Inilial  all 
or  Itutial group  of  ihe  layer. 

In  all  Angiospermous  plants  the  dermatogen  layer  is  marked  off  with  similar 
sharpness  from  the  tissues  below  it,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  division  walls  being 
•rranged  only  at  right  angles  to  the  surface ;  with  this  restriction  they  run  in  all 
directions.  But  the  separation  of  plerome  and  periblem  does  not  appear  in  all 
cases  so  sharply  marked  as  tn  the  foregoing  instance.  Especially  where  the  apex 
of  the  stem  is  broad  and  flat,  it  must  often  be  left  undecided  whether  both  do  not 
originate  from  a  single  common  initial  group,  and  are  first  clearly  separated  at  some 
distance  from  the  apex,  on  (heir  gradual  transition  to  definite  systems  of  tissue. 

The  origination  of  the  normal  lateral  branches  of  the  end  of  the  stem  (i.  e.  of 
the  leaves  and  lateral  shoots)  as  emergences  of  the  surface  begins  beneath  the 
apex  by  the  outgrowth  of  definite  groups  of  meristem,  which  were  not  previously 
to  be  distinguished  by  any  special  character.  These  are  the  initial  groups  of  the 
emergence.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  both  elements  of  the  dermatogen-layer  and  of  the 
periblem  lying  under  it  take  part  in  the  origination,  the  growth  and  divisions  of  both 
proceeding  simultaneously  (comp.  Fig.  1) ;  but  the  cells  belonging  to  the  dermatogen 


'  Bot.  Zcilg.  1864,  p.  3J3.  '  [Kny.  Botan,  Zcilg.  1878,  p.  760.] 
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during  all  their  further  growth  are  divided  only  perpendicularly  to  the  surrace,  so 
that  the  dennatogen-layer  is  continuous  as  a  single  layer  also  over  the  branches. 
The  plerome<ylinder  of  the  mother  shoot,  as  Tar  as  investigation  extends,  takes  no 
part  in  the  origination  of  a  branch.  In  the  lateral  shoots  ihns  founded  the  separa- 
tion of  the  meristeniaric  mass,  covered  by  dermatogen,  into  periblem  and  plerome 
first  appears  after  some  time.  Both  in  this  case  originate  from  a  common  initial 
group,  which  is  derived  from  the  periblem  of  the  mother  shooL    - 

In  \htpmKtum  vegelah'onis  of  the  root  of  the  Angiosperms*  the  same  differen- 
tiation of  the  meristem  often  appears,  as  in  the  stem,  but  sometimes  much  more 
definitely.  It  should  be  described  in  the  same  terms  as  the  latter,  so  far  as  the 
correspondence  is  exact  To  the  meristem,  from  which  springs  the  body  of  the 
root,  is  added  in  all  roots  the  conical  cap,  made  up  of  layers  of  cells,  which  is  known 
as  the  Root-cap  (calyptra).  This  covers  the  meristematic  pumlum  vegelalionis,  and 
is  increased  by  it,  according  as  the  cells  on  its  outer  surface  die  off.  Since  this 
accession  originates  in  certain  cases  from  a  special  layer  of  meristem,  the  latter  is, 
according  to  Janczewski,  to  be  distinguished  as  the  cafyptr^en.  As  has  already  been 
said  above,  we  cannot  here  discuss  what 
genetic  relation  this  bears  in  the  main  root 
of  the  embryo  to  the  first  meristem-celb 
of  the  hypocotyledonary  stem.  We  must 
also  take  no  notice  here  of  the  origination 
of  the  layers  of  meristem  of  lateral  roots, 
our  knowledge  of  which  is  for  the  most  part 
due  to  Janczewski. 

At  the  active  pmuium  vtgelatt'oms  of 
the  roots  of  the  Angiosperms,  which  has 
already  begun  to  grow  in  length,  four  dif- 
ferent cases  of  differentiation,  which  vary 
according  to  the  species  or  groups,  have 
been  made  known  to  us  by  Janczewski : 

1.  The  meristem  at  the  apex  is  diffe- 
rentiated into  four  sharply  marked  off  layers: 
pkroTiu-eylindtr,  ptriblem,  dermatogen,  and 
lastly  the  calyplregm-layer,  which  covers  the 
latter,  and  which  soon  disappears  o\ving  to 
the  short  duration  of  its  activity.   This  diffe-     «'"••?«■'"'— 7  •"i'°"t"- 

rentiation  is  found  only  in  two  Monocotyledonous  water-pbnts,  viz.  Hydrocharis  and 
Pistia  stratiotes'  (Fig.  2). 

2.  Sharply  defined  plerome-cylindcr,  and  calyptrogen-layer.  Between  the  two,  at 
the  apex  of  the  punelum  v^elatimt't,  is  an  initial  group  only  one  layer  of  cells  thick, 
which  splits  immediately  behind  the  apex  into  periblem  and  dermatogen  (i.e.  cortex 
and  epidermis).     This  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Monocotyledons  which  have  been 


'  [See  further  HoUe,  Botan.  Zcilg.  1876,  p.  J41 ;  1877,  p.  537.— Eriksson.  Botan.  Zeitg.  1B76, 
p.  64!.— Schwendener,  Schnlclwacluthum  <1.  rhuicroKamen-wurzebi,  K.  Aud.Wiu.  Berlin.  tSSii 
Botan.  Zeitg.  i8«».  p.  687.— FUhault,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  silr.  6,  Bot.  lorn.  VI.  pp.  l-iig.] 

*  [Kabin,  Huutdn'i  Abbandl,  Bd.  III.  Heft  4,  iSyS.] 
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This  differentiatioQ  of  the  meristem  is  retained  at  the  punclum  vegelattom's  of  the 
first  stem  and  of  the  tap  root ;  further  it  appears  at  the  punctum  vegttaiionis  of  all 
lateral  stems  and  secondary  roots.  The  differentiation  certainly  varies  greatly  in 
distinctness  in  different  cases,  and  is  complicated  in  roots  by  the  presence  of  the 
Calyptrogen -layer.  It  corresponds  exactly  to  the  scheme  given  above  in  the  apex  of 
the  stem  of  many  thin-stemmed  water  plants, 
as  Elodea,  Hippuris,  &c. ;  in  these  Sanio ' 
first  discovered  the  appearances  in  question, 
which  were  afterwards  more  fully  worked  out 
by  Hanstein '.  The  rounded  conical  apex  of 
the  punctum  vegetationis  of  Hippuris  (Fig.  i) 
is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  dcrmatogen  (c). 
Then,  passing  inwards,  follow  usually  five 
regularly  concentric  layers  of  isodiametric 
celis,  these  constitute  the  periblem  which 
*"  ^  ~         surrounds  the  plerome-cylinder  {^^).     The 

*«?  "uT*^  "'""^  ™*""'  *'«"""°"i'""**»"'  latter  has  a  bluntly  conical  apex,  where  it  is 
j^J^  T  i^  '^° "  ■'•""^  ""  "'"^  '*°"  "^  often  terminated  by  a  single  cell,  while  below 
"  ^itoJ""™*'  ^°'''  **  ■"*  i^  '»■  ''"  '"""^  it  widens  out.  In  most  other  cases  the  num- 
ber of  periblem-layers  is  smaller,  only  3-3. 
The  three  zones  of  meristem,  though  they  remain  distinct,  equally  take  part  in 
the  acropetal  growth  in  length  of  the  end  of  the  stem.  Each  is  continually  renewed 
by  divisions  in  the  group  of  cells  (or  single  cell)  which  forms  their  apical  portion, 
white  as  the  tissues  are  removed  from  the  apex  the  transition  from  meristem 
to  the  definitive  tissue  takes  place.  Each  is  continuous  downwards  into  deRnite 
tissues  or  tissue- systems,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  That  apical  group  of 
cells,  or  (as  in  the  plerome  of  Hippiuis)  single  cell,  which  renews  the  layer  and 
which  hence  always  introduces  the  further  cell-divisions  in  it,  is  called  the  Initial  cell 
or  Initial  group  of  the  layer. 

In  all  Angiospermous  plants  the  dermatogen  layer  is  marked  off  with  similar 
sharpness  from  the  tissues  below  it,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  division  walls  being 
arranged  only  at  right  angles  to  the  surface ;  with  this  restriction  they  run  in  all 
directions.  But  the  separation  of  plerome  and  periblem  does  not  appear  in  all 
cases  so  sharply  marked  as  in  the  foregoing  instance.  Especially  where  the  apex 
of  the  stem  is  broad  and  flat,  it  must  often  be  lefl  undecided  whether  both  do  not 
originate  from  a  single  common  initial  group,  and  are  first  clearly  separated  at  some 
distance  from  the  apex,  on  their  gradual  transition  to  definite  systems  of  tissue. 

The  origination  of  tlie  normal  lateral  branches  of  the  end  of  the  stem  (i.  e.  of 
the  leaves  and  lateral  shoots)  as  emergences  of  the  surface  begins  beneath  the 
apex  by  the  outgrowth  of  definite  groups  of  meristem,  which  were  not  previously 
to  be  distinguished  by  any  special  character.  These  are  the  initial  groups  of  the 
emergence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  elements  of  the  dermatogen -layer  and  of  the 
periblem  lying  under  it  take  part  in  the  origination,  the  growth  and  divisions  of  both 
proceeding  simultaneously  (comp.  Fig.  i);  but  the  cells  belonging  to  the  dermatogen 


t.  Z<;iig.  1S64.  p.  113.  '  [Kny,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1S7B,  p.  760.] 
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during  all  their  further  growth  are  divided  only  perpendicularly  10  the  surface,  so 
that  the  dennatogen-layer  is  continuous  aa  a  single  layer  also  over  the  branches. 
The  pleroine-cylinder  of  the  mother  shoot,  as  far  as  investigation  extends,  takes  no 
part  in  the  origination  of  a  branch.  In  the  lateral  shoots  thus  founded  the  separa- 
tion of  the  meristematic  mass,  covered  by  dennatogen,  into  periblcm  and  plerome 
first  appears  after  some  time.  Both  in  this  case  originate  from  a  common  initial 
group,  which  is  derived  from  the  periblem  of  the  mother  shooL    - 

In  iht  punclum  vegilationit  of  the  root  of  the  Angiospcrms'  the  same  differen- 
tiation of  the  meristcm  often  appears,  as  in  the  stem,  but  sometimes  much  more 
definitely.  It  should  be  described  in  the  same  terms  as  the  latter,  so  far  as  the 
correspondence  is  exact.  To  the  merislem,  from  which  springs  the  body  of  the 
root,  is  added  in  all  roots  th«  conical  cap,  made  up  of  layers  of  cells,  which  is  known 
as  the  Roel-tap  (calyptra).  This  covers  the  meristematic  punctum  vegdalionit,  and 
is  increased  by  it,  according  as  the  cells  on  its  outer  suH'ace  die  off.  Since  this 
accession  originates  in  certain  cases  from  a  special  layer  of  meristem,  the  latter  is, 
according  to  Janczewski,  to  be  distinguished  as  the  calypirogtn.  As  has  already  been 
said  above,  we  cannot  here  discuss  what 
genetic  relation  this  bears  in  the  main  root 
of  the  embryo  to  the  first  meristem-cells 
of  the  hypocoiyledonary  stem.  We  must 
also  take  no  notice  here  of  the  origination 
of  the  layers  of  meristem  of  lateral  roots, 
our  knowledge  of  which  is  for  the  most  part 
due  to  Janczewski. 

At  the  active  punctum  vegelalionis  of 
the  roots  of  the  Angiosperms,  which  has 
already  begun  to  grow  in  length,  four  dif- 
ferent cases  of  differentiation,  which  vary 
according  to  the  species  or  groups,  have 
been  made  known  to  us  by  Janczewski : 

t.  The  meristem  at  the  apex  is  diffe- 
rentiated into  four  sharply  marked  off  layers: 
pUromt-tylindtr,  periblem,  dermalogen,  and 
lastly  the  calyptrogm-laytr,  which  covers  the 
latter,  and  which  soon  disappears  oiving  to 
the  short  duration  of  its  activity.  This  diffe- 
rentiation is  found  only  in  two  Monocotyledonous  water-pbnts,  vi 
Pistia  stratiotes  ■  (Fig.  a). 

2.  Sharply  defined  plerome-cylinder,  and  calyptrogen-layer.  Between  the  two,  at 
the  apex  of  the  puncium  v^eialiom's,  is  an  initial  group  only  one  layer  of  cells  thick, 
which  splits  immediately  behind  the  apex  into  periblem  and  dermatogen  (i.e.  cortex 
and  epidermis).     This  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Monocotyledons  which  have  been 

»  [See  farther  HoUe,  Bolan,  Zeitg,  1S76,  p.  241 ;  1877,  p.  537.— Eriltsson.  liolan.  Zeitg.  iR;6, 
p,  641. — Schwendenei,  Scheifelwichsthum  d.  rhineroj,'amcn-wutieln,  K,  Acad.  Wisa.  Berlin.  l88); 
Botui.  Zeitg.  1881.  p.  687,— Flah«o1t,  Ann.  Sci,  Nat.  ser.  6,  Hot,  torn.  VI.  pp.  1-H9.] 

■  i;KDt>in,  Hvutein't  Abhuidl.  Bd.  lit.  Ilcft  4,  i8;8.] 
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8  INTRODUCTION. 

This  dilTerenttation  of  the  meristem  is  retained  at  the  punctum  vegelalionis  of  the 
first  stem  and  of  the  tap  root ;  further  it  appears  at  the  punctum  vegetaltonu  of  all 
lateral  stems  and  secondary  roots.  The  differentiation  certainly  varies  gready  in 
distinctness  in  different  cases,  and  is  complicated  in  roots  by  the  presence  of  the 
Calyptrogen-layer.  It  corresponds  exactly  to  the  scheme  given  above  in  the  apex  of 
the  stem  of  many  thin-stemmed  water  plants, 
as  Elodia,  Hippurts,  &c. ;  in  these  Sanio ' 
first  discovered  the  appearances  in  question, 
which  were  afterwards  more  fully  worked  out 
by  Hanstein*.  The  rounded  conical  apex  of 
the  pundum  vegelalionis  of  Hippuris  (Fig.  i) 
is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  dennatogen  (*). 
Then,  passing  inwards,  follow  usually  five 
regularly  concentric  layers  of  isodiametrlc 
cells,  these  constitute  the  periblem  which 
surrounds  the  plerome-cylinder  (A^)-  The 
latter  has  a  bluntly  conical  apex,  where  it  is 
often  terminated  by  a  single  cell,  while  below 
^^^  it  widens  out.   In  most  other  cases  the  num- 

ber of  periblem-layers  is  smaller,  only  2-3. 
The  three  zones  of  meristem,  though  they  remain  distinct,  equally  take  part  in 
the  acropetal  growth  in  length  of  the  end  of  the  stem.  Each  is  continually  renewed 
by  divisions  in  the  group  of  cells  (or  single  cell)  which  forms  their  apical  portion, 
while  as  the  tissues  are  removed  from  the  apex  the  transition  from  meristem 
to  the  definidve  tissue  takes  place.  Each  is  continuous  downwards  into  definite 
tissues  or  tissue- systems,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  That  apical  group  of 
cells,  or  (as  in  the  plerome  of  Hippuris)  single  cell,  which  renews  the  layer  and 
which  hence  always  introduces  the  further  cell-divisions  in  it,  is  called  the  Initial  cell 
or  Initial  group  oflhe  layer. 

In  all  Angiospermous  plants  the  dermatogen  layer  ia  marked  off  with  similar 
sharpness  from  the  tissues  below  it,  and  is  distinguished  by  Its  division  walls  being 
arranged  only  at  right  angles  to  the  surface ;  with  this  restriction  they  run  in  ail 
directions.  But  the  separation  of  plerome  and  periblem  does  not  appear  in  all 
cases  so  sharply  marked  as  in  the  foregoing  instance.  Especially  where  the  apex 
of  the  stem  is  broad  and  flat,  it  must  often  be  left  undecided  whether  both  do  not 
originate  from  a  single  common  initial  group,  and  are  first  clearly  separated  at  some 
distance  from  the  apex,  on  their  gradual  transition  to  definite  systems  of  tissue. 

The  origination  of  the  normal  lateral  branches  of  the  end  of  the  stem  (i.  e.  of 
the  leaves  and  lateral  shoots)  as  emergences  of  the  surface  begins  beneath  the 
apex  by  the  outgrowth  of  deGnite  groups  of  meristem,  which  were  not  previously 
to  be  distinguished  by  any  special  character.  These  are  the  initial  groups  of  the 
emergence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  elements  of  the  dermatogen-Iayer  and  of  the 
periblem  lying  under  it  take  part  in  the  origination,  the  growth  and  divisions  of  both 
proceeding  simultaneously  (comp.  Fig.  1) ;  but  the  cells  belonging  to  the  dermatogen 


'  Bot.Zeiig.1S64,  p.  113. 


•  [Kny,  Botan.  Zeitg,  1B78,  p.  760.J 
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during  all  their  further  growth  are  divided  only  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  ao 
that  the  dermatogen-layer  is  continuous  as  a  single  layer  also  over  the  branches. 
The  plerome-cylinder  of  the  mother  shoot,  as  far  as  invesligation  extends,  takes  no 
part  in  the  origination  of  a  branch.  In  the  lateral  shoots  thus  founded  the  separa- 
tion of  the  meristeinatic  mass,  covered  by  dermatogen,  into  periblem  and  plerome 
first  appears  after  some  time.  Both  in  this  case  originate  from  a  common  initial 
group,  which  is  derived  from  the  periblem  of  the  mother  shooL 

In  the  pututum  vtgtlaHonit  of  the  root  of  the  Angiosperma '  the  same  differen- 
tiation of  the  meristem  often  appears,  as  in  the  stem,  but  sometimes  much  more 
definitely.  It  should  be  described  in  the  same  terms  as  the  latter,  so  far  as  the 
correspondence  is  exact.  To  the  meristem,  from  which  springs  the  body  of  the 
root,  is  added  in  all  roots  the  conical  cap,  made  up  of  layers  of  cells,  which  is  known 
as  the  Roof-cap  (calyptra).  This  covers  the  meristematic  punctum  vegttatimix,  and 
is  increased  by  it,  according  as  the  cells  on  its  outer  surface  die  off.  Since  this 
accession  originates  in  certain  cases  from  a  special  layer  of  meristem,  the  latter  is, 
according  to  Janczewskt,  to  be  distinguished  as  the  calypirogtn.  As  has  already  been 
said  above,  we  cannot  here  discuss  what 
genetic  relation  this  bears  in  the  main  root 
of  the  embryo  to  the  first  meristem -cells 
of  the  hypocotyledonaiy  stem.  We  must 
also  take  no  notice  here  of  the  origination 
of  the  layers  of  meristem  of  lateral  roots, 
our  knowledge  of  which  is  for  the  most  part 
due  to  Janczewski. 

At  the  active  punctum  vegclalionis  of 
the  roots  of  the  Angiosperms,  which  has 
already  begun  to  grow  in  length,  four  dif- 
ferent cases  of  differentiation,  which  vary 
according  to  the  species  or  groups,  have 
been  made  known  to  us  by  Janczewski : 

I.  The  meristem  at  the  apex  is  diffe- 
rentiated into  four  sharply  marked  off  layers: 
pleronu-cyiindcr,  ptriilem,    dermalogen,    and 
lasdy  the  cafypir<^en-laytr,  which  covers  the 
latter,  and  which  soon  disappears  owing  to     J^°inJt''B^^' 
the  short  duration  of  its  activity.   This  diffe-     ■""■•p""'"!""" 
rentiation  is  found  only  in  two  Monocotyledonous  water-pbni 
Pisda  Btratiotes*  (Fig.  a). 

3.  Sharply  defined  plerome-cylinder,  and  calypirogen-layer.  Between  the  two,  at 
the  apex  of  the  puncium  vegclaticmis,  is  an  initial  group  only  one  layer  of  cells  thick, 
which  splits  immediately  behind  the  apex  into  periblem  and  dermatogen  (i.e.  cortex 
and  epidermis).     This  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Monocotyledons  which  have  been 

'  [See  fnrther  Holle,  Boian.  Zeitg.  1876.  p.  141 ;  1877,  p.  537.— Eriksson.  Bolui.  Zeilg.  1R76, 
p.  641.— Schwendener,  Sdidlelw»:hsthiim  d.  Phancrot-amcnwurieln,  K,  Acad,  Wiss.  Berlin.  i88j; 
Botan.  Zeltg.  i88),  p.  687.— Flahanlt,  Ann.  Sci.  Nil.  ser.  6,  Hot,  torn.  VI.  pp.  1-JJ9.] 

'  [Knbin,  Husteio'i  AtduuuU.  B<1.  111.  llcft  4,  i8;S.] 
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This  differentiation  of  the  meiistem  is  retained  at  the  punctum  vegelationis  of  the 
first  stem  and  of  the  tap  root )  further  it  appears  at  the  punetum  vegelationis  of  ail 
lateral  stems  and  secondary  roots.  The  differentiation  certainly  varies  greatly  in 
distinctness  in  different  cases,  and  is  complicated  in  roots  by  the  presence  of  the 
Calyptrogen -layer.  It  corresponds  exactly  to  the  scheme  given  above  in  the  apex  of 
the  stem  of  many  thin-stemmed  water  plants, 
as  Eiodea,  Hippuris,  &c. ;  in  these  £anio ' 
first  discovered  the  appearances  in  question, 
which  were  afterwards  more  fully  worked  out 
by  Hanstein '.  The  rounded  conical  apex  of 
the  punclum  vegelalionis  of  Hippuris  (Fig.  i) 
is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  dermatogen  {e). 
Then,  passing  inwards,  follow  usually  five 
regularly  concentric  layers  of  isodiametric 
cells,  these  constitute  the  periblem  which 
surrounds  the  plerome-cylinder  {p-p).  The 
latter  has  a  bluntly  conical  apes,  where  it  is 
often  terminated  by  a  single  cell,  while  below 
it  widens  out.  In  most  other  cases  the  num- 
ber of  periblem -layers  is  smaller,  only  2-3. 
The  three  zones  of  meristem,  though  they  remain  distinct,  equally  take  part  in 
the  acropetal  growth  in  length  of  the  end  of  the  stem.  Each  is  continually  renewed 
by  divisions  in  the  gronp  of  cells  (or  single  cell)  which  forms  their  apical  portion, 
while  as  the  tissues  are  removed  from  the  apex  the  transition  from  meristem 
to  the  definitive  tissue  takes  place.  Each  is  continuous  downwards  into  definite 
tissues  or  tissue- systems,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  That  apical  group  of 
cells,  or  (as  in  the  plerome  of  Hippuris)  single  cell,  which  renews  the  layer  and 
which  hence  always  introduces  the  further  cell-divisions  in  it,  is  called  the  Initial  edl 
or  Initial  group  ofihe  layer. 

In  all  Angiospermous  plants  the  dermatogen  layer  is  marked  off  with  similar 
sharpness  from  the  tissues  below  it,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  division  walls  being 
arranged  only  at  right  angles  to  the  surface ;  with  this  restriction  they  run  in  all 
directions.  But  the  separation  of  plerome  and  periblem  does  not  appear  in  all 
cases  so  sharply  marked  as  in  the  foregoing  instance.  Especially  where  the  apex 
of  the  stem  is  broad  and  flat,  it  must  often  be  left  undecided  whether  both  do  not 
originate  from  a  single  common  initial  group,  and  are  first  clearly  separated  at  some 
distance  from  the  apex,  on  their  gradual  transition  to  definite  systems  of  tissue. 

The  origination  of  tlie  normal  lateral  branches  of  the  end  of  the  stem  (i.  e.  of 
the  leaves  and  lateral  shoots)  as  emergences  of  the  surface  begins  beneath  the 
apex  by  the  outgrowth  of  definite  groups  of  meristem,  which  were  not  previously 
to  be  distinguished  by  any  special  character.  These  are  the  initial  groups  of  the 
emergence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  elements  of  the  dermatogen-layer  and  of  the 
periblem  lying  under  it  take  part  in  the  origination,  the  growth  and  divbions  of  both 
proceeding  simultaneously  (comp.  Fig.  1);  but  the  cells  belonging  to  the  dermatogen 

'  Bot.  Zeilg.  1864,  p.  J23.  •  [Kny,  Bolm.  Zeitc- 1878,  p.  760.] 
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during  all  their  further  growth  are  divided  only  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  so 
that  the  dennatogen-layer  is  continuous  as  a  single  layer  also  over  the  branches. 
The  plerome -cylinder  of  the  mother  shoot,  as  far  as  investigation  extends,  takes  no 
part  in  the  origination  of  a  branch.  In  the  lateral  shoots  thus  founded  the  separa- 
tion of  the  meristematic  mass,  covered  by  dermatogen,  into  periblem  and  plerome 
first  appears  after  some  time.  Both  in  this  case  originate  from  a  common  initial 
group,  which  is  derived  from  the  periblem  of  the  mother  shoot.    ■ 

In  ihcpunctum  vegtlalionii  of  the  root  of  the  Angiosperms'  the  same  differen- 
tiation of  the  meristem  often  appears,  as  in  the  stem,  but  sometimes  much  more 
definitely.  It  should  be  described  in  the  same  terms  as  the  latter,  so  far  as  the 
correspondence  is  exact  To  the  meristem,  from  which  springs  the  body  of  the 
root,  is  added  in  all  roots  the  conical  cap,  made  up  of  layers  of  cells,  which  is  known 
as  the  Root-cap  (calyptra).  This  covers  the  meristematic  putuium  vtgeiaiitmis,  and 
is  increased  by  it,  according  as  the  cells  on  its  outer  surface  die  off.  Since  this 
accession  originates  in  certain  cases  from  a  special  layer  of  meristem,  the  latter  is, 
according  to  Janczewski,  to  be  distinguished  as  the  cafyptregm.  As  has  already  been 
s^d  above,  we  cannot  here  discuss  what 
genetic  relation  this  bears  in  the  main  root 
of  the  embryo  to  the  first  meristem-cells 
of  the  hypocotyledonary  stem.  We  must 
also  take  no  notice  here  of  the  origination 
of  the  layers  of  meristem  of  lateral  roots, 
our  knowledge  of  which  is  for  the  most  part 
dne  to  JanczewskL 

At  the  active  pututum  vegttationit  of 
the  roots  of  the  Angiosperms,  which  has 
already  begim  to  grow  in  length,  four  dif- 
ferent cases  of  differentiation,  which  vary 
according  to  the  species  or  groups,  have 
been  made  known  to  us  by  Janczewski ; 

I.  The  meristem  at  the  apex  is  diffe- 
rentiated into  four  sharply  marked  off  layers: 
plerome-cylinJtr,  periblem,  dermatogen,  and  Fir.  i-4tsc4 /'<»»>  xrx.^j.  u^iig  lonfUu-bnu  •«- 
lasdy  the  ealjiptrogen-lqyer,  which  covers  the  ^'t^'^Vji^dS^o^:*  A''o'^«'SWrtf''lh! 
latter,  and  which  soon  disappears  owing  to  Jl^I^jl!!^B^SS^^IiT'ih*e^'u^rt°k*"w'Jim 
the  short  duration  of  its  activity.  This  diffe-  «  "« ■^'  <*"''  •  '^^'  ■*''"■ 
rentiation  is  found  only  in  two  Monocotyledonous  water-plants,  viz.  Hydrocharts  and 
Pistia  Btratiotes '  (Fig.  a), 

a.  Sharply  defined  plerome-cylmder,  and  cal>'ptrogen-layer.  Between  the  two,  at 
the  apex  of  die  punetum  vegtiationis,  is  an  initial  group  only  one  layer  of  cells  thick, 
which  splits  immediately  behind  the  apex  into  periblem  and  dermatogen  (i.  e.  cortex 
and  epidermis).     This  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Monocotyledons  which  have  been 

'  [See  further  Holle,  Bolan.  Zeitg.  1876.  p.  i+l ;  1877,  p.  537— Eriksson.  Botan.  Zeile.  1R76. 
p.  641.— Schwendencr,  Scheitelwachsthuro  d.  Thaiieroipimen-wurielii,  K.  Acid.Wiss.  Berlin.  1S8); 
Botui.  Zeitg.  i88»,  p.  687.— Flahaolt.  Ann.  Sci,  Nat.  >i!r.  6.  Bol.  torn.  VI.  pp.  1-119] 

■  [Kat»n,  Huutein'i  AbhADdl.  Bd.  III.  Ifcri  4,  1B7S.] 
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investigalcd ;  e.  g.  species  of  Allium,  and  Canna,  Hordeum  vulpare,  Triiicum  vulgare,  I 
Zea  Mais  (Fig.  3),  Stratiotes  aloides,  Alisma  Plantago,  Acorus  Calamus,  (Jaticzewskl). 
Treub',  as  ihe  result  of  his  extended  researches,  ascribes  this  dilTerentiaiion  to  Jun- 
cacei,  Himodoracesc,  Cannacex,  Zingiberaceae,  Typha,  Cyperacer,  Graminea:,  Com- 
melfciex,  Potamex,  Juncaginea:,  Sagittaria,  Limnocharls,   Stratiotes.    But  he  dilTers  J 
from  JanczcvFski  with  regard  to  Allium,  Acorus,  and  Alisma,  since  he  docs  not  allow  the  J 
presence  of  a  calyptrogen- layer  in  the  families  Litiacex,  Asteliear,  Xerotidea^  Aspidis' 
Ireae,  Ophiopogoncz,  Amaryllidacex,  HypoxideK,  Dioscorei,  Taceacer,  BromeliaceK^S 
Musacepc,  Orchideie,  Palme,  Pandanes,  Cyclanlheic,  Aroidei  except  Pistia,  further  i) 


Ihc  Iridacex,  Pontederiaceae,  Sparpinium,  Bulomus,  and  doubtfully  in  Alisma.    H 
rather,  covering  the  sharply  defined  apex  of  the  plerome,  a  group  of  common  initial  celtt^ 
two  layers  thick,  from  which  originate  root-cap,  dermatogen,  and  peribleni.     Hence,  the 
last  named  families  should  represent  a  special  type,  differing  to  a  certain  extent  from 
those  first  named. 

'  M  Tieub,  Le  tncristtmc  primilif  de  la  tacinr  dans  Ics  monocolylrfoncs,  Leitlcii,  1N7( 
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3.  {Fig.  4),  Plerome-cjlinder  and  periblem  sharply  defined,  the  lailcr  overlying 
the  apex  of  the  plerome,  and  covered  by  a.  common  initial  layer  for  dermatogen 
and  root-cap.  The  divisions  of  the  initial  layer,  which  are  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  bluntly  conical  apex,  add  on  the  one  band  new  cells  to  the  root-cap  above  the 
apex,  and  on  the  other  hand  renew  the  initial  layer  itself.  As  the  distance  increases 
from  the  apex  of  the  periblem,  which  by  its  growth  in  length  is  constantly  advancing, 
the  divisions  become  rarer,  and  at  last  cease.  The  last  of  these  sepnnies  the 
initial  cell  into  two,  one  of  which  is  added  to  the  root-cap,  the  other  to  the 
dermatogen  as  a  permanent  member  of  it.  We  may  therefore  say  with  Janczewski 
that  root-cap  and  dermatogen  arise  in  this  case  from  the  calyptrogen-layer.  The 
cells  of  the  dermatogen  and  root-cap,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  division  just 
described,  divide  fiirther  by  walls  perpendicular  to  the  surface ;  from  each  therefore 
is  produced  a  section  of  a  layer 
consisting  of  several  or  many 
cells.  In  the  root-cap  each  of 
these  sections  is  so  arranged 
relatively  to  the  similar  ones  la- 
terally next  it,  and  to  others 
which  have  arisen  above  the 
apex,  as  to  form  a  conical  hood 
one  layer  of  cells  thick ;  and  the 
whole  root-cap  is  built  up  of  such 
hoods  fitting  one  into  another. 
The  cells  of  the  sections  of  the 
dermatogen  undergo  extension 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface, 
in  such  a  measure  that  each  sec- 
tion remains  for  a  time  consider- 
ably less  extended  in  that  direc- 
tion than  its  predecessor,  which 
is  farther  from  the  apex.  The 
sarface  of  the  dermatogen  layer 
therefore  becomes  narrower,  as 
tbe  apex  is  approached,  by  steps 
which  occur  at  deGnite  distances  from  it.  Each  step  is  covered  by  that  section  of  a 
layer  of  root-cap  which  originally  corresponded  to  it,  while  the  edge  of  the  latter 
abuts  on  the  next  lower,  that  is,  the  next  oliler  step. 

A  not  unimportant  variety  occurs,  according  to  Janczewski,  within  the  type  of 
differentiation  in  question.  In  the  majority  of  plants  which  have  been  investigated, 
the  periblem  consists  at  its  apex  of  a  single  initial  cell  (Fig.  4)  or  of  two  such, 
which  lie  side  by  side  in  one  layer ;  it  is  below  the  apex  that  it  first  increases  to 
several  layers.  But  in  one  case,  namely,  Linum  usiiatissimum,  the  apex  of  the 
periblem  consists  of  two  initial  layers.  One  of  these,  the  inner  or  lower  of  the  two, 
behaves  as  in  the  first  case  just  described.  The  other,  the  outer  one,  belongs  to  a 
layer  of  cells,  which  clothes  the  whole  periblem.  This,  like  the  dermatogen,  divides 
only  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  therefore  always  remains  a  single  layer. 
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The  diflferentiation  of  the  meristematic  apex  of  the  stem  of  the  Gymnosperms  * 
shows  a  varying  character,  which  couples  it  on  the  one  hand  with  that  which 
appears  in  the  typical  Angiosperms,  on  the  other  hand  with  that  in  the  Lycopo- 
diaceae,  while  in  Araucaria  brasiliensis,  also  in  A.  Cunningham!,  Dammara,  and 
Cunninghamia,  the  dermatogen,  periblem,  and  plerome  remain  clearly  distinguished, 
in  the  extreme  apex;  in  the  Abietineae  and  Cycas  these  layers  run  together  into 
a  common  initial  group,  which  occupies  the  extreme  apex ;  a  separation  into  the 
three  layers  first  appears  at  some  distance  beneath  this  in  Cycas,  and  more  clearly  in 
the  Abietineae.  Ephedra  is  specially  interesting,  for  here,  in  the  same  species 
(K  campylopoda)  and  apparently  fluctuating  in  the  same  shoot,  the  character  varies 
between  the*  two  extremes  described.  At  one  time  there  is  a  dermatogen-layer, 
sharply  defined  throughout  its  whole  course,  covering  the  two  inner  layers  which 
in  the  extreme  apex  are  more  or  less  clearly  separate ;  in  other  cases  both  merge 
with  the  dermatogen  into  a  common  superficial  initial  group.  A  series  of  similar 
cases,  some  corresponding  to  Araucaria,  others  approaching  the  other  extreme,  were 
made  known  by  Strasburger's  researches  on  Taxus,  Podocarpus,  Saxegothea, 
Ginkgo,  Thuja,  Cupressus,  Sequoja,  and  Cryptomeria. 

Here,  as  in  the  Angiosperms,  the  dermatogen  and  periblem  alone  take  part  in 
the  origination  of  leaves  and  normal  lateral  shoots,  and  in  most  cases  also  in  the 
same  fashion  as  there.  In  the  Abietineae,  however,  there  occur  also  divisions  parallel 
to  the  surface  in  the  dermatogen  of  the  young  leaf. 

III.  As  abready  intimated,  the  differentiation  of  the  meristematic  apex  of  the 
LycopodiacecB^  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  Gymnosperms.  The  extreme 
apex  of  the  stem  is  occupied  by  a  group  consisting  of  2-4  prismatic  cells  with  their 
longer  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  This  is  the  initial  group  for  the  periblem 
and  dermatogen,  or  rather  for  a  superficial  layer  which  corresponds  to  the  latter. 
All  these  initial  cells  divide  by  walls  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  the  products  of 
this  division,  as  they  are  removed  from  the  apex  by  the  advance  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  latter  in  length,  divide  again  parallel  to  the  surface,  forming  thus  the  initial 
layers  of  dermatogen  and  periblem.  A  plerome-cylinder,  which  is  limited  laterally  by 
the  periblem,  elongates  independently  through  the  activity  of  an  initial  group  or  single 
cell  of  its  own,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  its  conically  tapered  apex,  and  lies  imme- 
diately beneath  the  initial  group  of  the  outer  layers.  As  Hegelmaier  has  already  as- 
serted, conditions  are  to  be  found,  which  point  to  the  origin  of  the  initial  cells  of  the 
plerome  from  the  common  initial  group  at  the  surface  of  the  apex  (by  transverse  divi- 
sion). It  is  thus  possible  that  a  fluctuation  of  the  definition  of  layers  occurs  here  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  Coniferae.  The  formation  of  the  leaves  starts  in  the  Lycopodiaceae 
from  one  cell  of  the  outermost  (dermatogen)  layer,  which,  after  arching  outwards, 
divides  first  parallel  to  the  surface,  then  further.  The  diflerentiation  of  the  meristem- 
atic apex  of  the  root  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Strasburger  and  of  Bruch- 
man,  similar  in  the  Lycopodiaceae  to  that  in  the  first  type  of  the  Angiospermous  roots. 


*  Strasburger,  l,c,  p.  323,  Taf.  a  a,  23,  25. — Pfitzer,  in  Prmgsheim's  Jahrb.  VIII.  p.  56.— [Dingier, 
Botan.  Zeitg.  188 a,  p.  795.] 

*  Cramer,  Pflanzenphysiol.  Unters.  Heft  III.  p.  10. — Strasburger,  Coniferen,  p.  336. — Hegel- 
maier, Bot.  Zeitg.  187a,  p.  798  flf.,  1874,  p.  773. — Bruchmann,  Ucber  Wurzeln  von  Lycopodium  und 
Isoetes,  Jena,  1874. — Compare  also  Russow,  Vergl.  Unters.  p.  176. 
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The  investigations  of  Bnichman  assign  to  the  root  of  Isoetes  a  conformity  with 
the  third  type  of  Angiospermous  roots.  According  to  the  results  of  this  observer, 
which  harmonize  with  those  of  Hegelmaier  *  with  the  exception  of  one  not  very  im- 
portant difference,  the  apex  of  the  stem  of  the  Isoetex  is  occupied  by  a  small  group 
of  initial  cells,  which  are  common  to  the  whole  meristem.  Longitudinal  divisions  of 
these  form  the  mother  cells  of  the  peripheral  layers  of  meristem,  and  renew  the 
initial  cells ;  transverse  divisions  of  them  supply  new  elements  to  the  central  part 
of  the  meristem.     A  division  into  the  three  distinct  layers  cannot  be  seen. 

Very  similar  to  the  structure  of  the  apex  of  the  stem  of  Isoetes  is  the 
differentiation  of  the  meristem  peculiar  to  some  Selaginellas,  and  the  roots  of  Marattia. 
It  should  therefore  be  mentioned  here,  but  for  the  sake  of  shortness  the  description 
of  it  will  be  supplied  further  on '. 

IV.  The  stem  of  Isoetes  and  the  above-named  Selaginellas  and  Marattiaceae 
form  the  transition  between  the  forms  of  differentiation  of  the  meristem  already 
described,  and  that  which  prevails  for  the  great  majority  of  the  Pteridophyta  (comp. 
Fig.  7-9).  The  characteristic  in  these  cases  is  this,  that  the  entire  meristem  of  the 
apex  originates  from  one  single  common  initial  cell,  which  is  called,  from  its  position 
at  the  apex  of  stem  and  root,  the  apical  cell  ^.  Successive  bipartiiions  divide  the 
apical  cell  in  each  case  into  an  apical  part,  which  retains  the  original  position  and 
form,  this  being  compensated  again  by  growth,  and  remains  as  the  apical  cell ;  and 
a  basal  inferior  part,  which  is  added  to  the  growing  meristem.  The  latter  part  is 
termed  the  segment-cell  *.  Further  divisions  of  the  segment-cell  form  the  meristem 
and  later  tissues.  Each  portion  of  meristem,  which  originates  from  a  single  segment- 
cell,  is  called  a  segment.  In  roots,  besides  these  processes,  there  is  in  addition  the 
formation  of  root-cap,  which  also  originates  from  the  apical  cell ;  this  must  now  be 
provisionally  ignored. 

The  apical  cell  (Fig.  7-9)  has  in  most  of  the  present  cases  the  form  of  a  three- 
sided  pyramid,  with  convex  base,  which  is  the  apical  surface  (i.e.  the  outer  wall);  while 
the  sides  are  sunk  in  the  meristem.  This  is  the  case  in  all  roots  of  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion (except  those  of  the  Selaginellas,  in  which  the  form  of  the  apical  cell  is  doubtful), 
and  in  the  majority  of  the  apices  of  stems.  In  other  cases  the  apical  cell  has  the  form 
of  a  two-edged  wedge,  the  arched  base  and  the  point  having  otherwise  the  same  ar- 
rangement relative  to  the  other  tissues  as  in  the  cases  with  the  three-sided  cell:  apex  of 
the  stem  of  Salvinia,  Azolla,  many  Selaginellas  (S.  Martensii*,  Kraussiana),  and  Poly- 
podiaceae  (Pteris  aquilina),  Polypodium  rupestre.  Lingua,  aureum,  punctatum,  phyma- 
todes,  Platycerium  alcicome,  stolons  of  Nephrolepis  undulata  according  to  Hofmeister*. 

In  the  stolons  of  the  last  named  species,  as  the  apex  becomes  stronger,  the 
apical  cell  assumes  the  three-sided  pyramidal  form.  In  Polypodium  vulgare  it  alter- 
nates between  the  two  (Hofmeister). 

In  the  seedling  of  Selaginella  Martensii  the  apical  cell  of  the  main  shoot, 


»  Bot.  Zcitg.  1874.  p.  481.  "^  [llollc,  K.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Gotl.  8  Jan.  1876.] 

'  Nagcli,  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  11.  p.  121  (1845),  HI.  p.  157. 

*  Pringsheim,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  III.  p.  491. 

*  [M.  Treub,  Kecberches  sur  les  Organes  de  la  Vcg.  du  Selaginella  Martensii,  Lcidc,  1877.] 

*  Hofmeister,  Beitr.  zur  Kenntniss  dcr  Gefasskr>-ptogamcn  H.   Abhandl.  d.  k.  Siichs.  Geiellsch. 
(1.  Wissensch.  Bd.  V. 
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and  of  the  two  branches  of  the  first  bifurcation,  has,  by  reason  of  corresponding 
divisions,  the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  which  however  soon  passes  back  to  the 
two-edged  form  *. 

Each  segment  is  separated  from  the  apical  cell  as  a  tabular  cell  by  a  division 
wall,  which  is  approximately  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  apical  cell  This  wall  is 
called  the  principal  wall  of  the  segment  \  Each  segment  has  two  principal  walls, 
one  (acroscopic)  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  apical  cell,  the  other  (basiscopic) 
that  which  adjoins  an  older  segment  Its  outer  wall  is  that  part  of  the  free  wall 
of  the  apical  cell  which  is  cut  off  by  the  line  of  junction  of  the  acroscopic  principal 
wall ;  its  laUral  walls  are  the  parts  cut  off  by  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  same 
principal  wall  from  the  principal  walls  of  the  segments,  which  border  it  laterally. 

The  principal  walls,  which  cut  off  the  successive  segments  from  the  apical  cell, 
are  parallel  in  regular  succession  to  the  sides  or  principal  walls  of  the  latter.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  a  two-sided  apical  cell  they  oppose  the  one  and  the  other  side  of  it  alter- 
nately, each  fronting  the  older  principal  wall ;  in  the  case  of  a  three-edged  apical 
cell,  they  oppose  the  three  sides  successively  in  spiral  sequence,  each  facing  the  third 
oldest  principal  wall,  and  being  attached  laterally  to  the  two  younger  principal  walls. 
All  the  segments  therefore  of  a  meristematic  apex  are  arranged  (if  we  ignore  sub- 
sequent displacement)  in  as  many  straight  rows  parallel  to  the  axis  as  the  apical 
cell  has  sides. 

The  principal  walls  of  a  segment,  which  has  recently  been  cut  oflf,  are  inclined 
to  the  theoretically  straight  perpendicular  axis  of  the  meristematic  apex  at  an  acute 
angle,  which  varies  according  to  the  form  of  the  apical  cell.  As  growth  proceeds, 
the  form  of  the  segment  alters,  and  with  it  the  direction  of  the  principal  walls  (or 
rather  the  planes  in  which  these  lie),  so  that,  with  reference  to  a  perpendicular  axis, 
they  assume  a  horizontal  position.  For  a  thorough  discussion  of  these  phenomena, 
and  of  the  growth  of  the  apical  cell  itself,  cf.  N^geli  and  Leitgeb,  L  c,  p.  91. 
The  figure  7  A,  which  is  borrowed  from  these  authors,  may  present  the  process 
to  the  eye. 

The  segments  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  become  gradually  divided  up  into 
masses  of  meristem  consisting  of  several  or  many  cells.  As  the  result  of  the  changes 
of  form  and  position  already  mentioned  as  accompanying  the  joint  growth,  each 
of  these  masses  represents  part  of  a  more  and  more  horizontal  disc,  and  meets 
the  similarly  shaped  segments  next  in  age  to  it  at  the  central  line.  A  transverse 
section  cut  at  some  distance  from  the  extreme  apex  includes  so  many  united  seg- 
ments as  there  are  straight  series  of  these,  i.e.  where  the  apical  cell  is  two-sided,  2  ; 
where  it  is  three-sided,  3,  The  divisions  proceed  rapidly,  and  if,  as  must  be  done 
in  this  case,  one  disregards  lateral  outgrowths,  they  proceed  in  the  same  direction  and 
in  the  same  succession  in  the  successive  segments.  One  thus  finds  the  segments  of 
each  transverse  section  in  about  the  same  stage  of  division. 

In  those  cases  where  the  successive  divisions  have  been  successfully  and 
accurately  followed— apex  of  the  stem  of  Equisetum,  Azolla,  Selaginella  Martensii, 
partially  also  in  Salvinia,  and  especially  in  the  roots  of  Equisetum,  Azolla,  and  many 

'  Pfeffer,  Kntw.  d.  Keims  v.  Selaginella. — Hanstein,  Bot.  Abhandl.  Bd.  I. 
■  Cramer,  Ueber  Kquisetum  in  Nageli  und  Cramer,  Pflanzenphysiol.  Unteisuchungen,  3  Heft, 
P-  "  (1855)* 
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Filices  ahd  Marsileaceae — we  may  distinguish  in  the  first  stages  of  the  further 
development  of  a  segment,  three  sorts  of  division,  differing  in  their  direction  and 
results.     They  are: — 

(i)  Divisions  into  flats  (Etagentheilungen),  that  is,  splitting  of  the  segment  into 
similar  stories  one  above  another  by  division  walls  at  least  approximately  parallel  to 
the  principal  walls. 

(2)  Radiat  halvings  division  of  a  segment  into  halves  lying  side  by  side,  but 
never  quite  alike,  by  an  approximately  (but  not  exactly)  radial  wall :  in  the  case 
of  segments  arranged  in  two  series,  that  is,  which  correspond  in  the  circular  transverse 
section  to  semicircles,  this  radial  halving  divides  the  section  into  (unequal)  quadrants; 
in  case  of  segments  in  three  series,  into  sextants;  the  walls  in  question  are  named 
accordingly.  In  the  first  case  the  division  into  quadrants  is  followed  either  by 
a  second  halving  by  octant-walls  (stem  of  Salvinia,  Azolla)  or  only  each  larger 
quadrant  is  again  halved,  so  that  each  segment  is  divided  by  two  radial  walls  into 
three  cells  (stem  of  Selaginella  Marlensii). 

(3)  Division  into  strata  (Schichtentheilung),  that  is,  division  by  tangential  walls 
into  concentric  strata  parallel  to  the  surface. 

These  three  modes  of  division,  which  appear  as  the  first  successive  stages  of 
division,  are  followed  by  further  divisions  in  the  three  principal  directions  in  each 
story,  and  in  each  stratum.  These  divisions  alternating  variously  according  to  the 
species,  finally  result  in  the  definitive  composition  of  the  segment. 

Of  the  above  three  first  stages  of  division,  that  marked  (3)  is  seldom  the  first. 
Using  these  figures  as  above  to  express  them  shortly,  they  usually  appear  in  the 
succession  i,  2,  3  (apex  of  the  stem  of  Equisetum,  Salvinia),  or  2,  3,  i  (root  of 
Fems),  2,  I,  2,  3  (apex  of  stem  of  Azolla);  only  in  the  root  of  Azolla  the  suc- 
cession 3,  2,  &c.  was  found  by  Strasburger.  Relatively  to  the  future  layers  of 
meristem,  Le.  to  the  later  developed  tissue-layers,  the  first  products  of  division  of 
the  segments  are  thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned  case,  still  common 
initial  cells. 

From  the  division  into  strata,  marked  (3)  above,  arise  layers  of  meristem,  which 
correspond  in  their  arrangement  to  the  three  principal  layers  of  the  root  of  the 
Angiosperms,  i.  e.  plerome,  periblem,  and  dermatogen.  In  many  cases,  though  not 
in  all  (e.  g.  in  the  roots  of  Ferns  and  Equisetum),  these  undergo  a  similar  develop- 
ment to  that  of  the  similar  layers  of  corresponding  members  of  the  Angiosperms. 
They  are  usually  sharply  defined,  since  the  walls  separating  them  (like  other  longitu- 
dinal walls)  in  the  successive  segments  fit  pretty  accurately  one  on  another.  As  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  we  have  to  deal,  in  the  phenomenon  in  question, 
with  more  than  one,  at  least  two,  successive  divisions. 

As  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  account,  many  differences  peculiar  to  special 
cases  obtain  in  the  very  first  stages  of  division.  This  is  the  case  to  a  still  greater 
extent  in  the  later  stages,  which  bring  about  in  the  segments  their  definitive  compo- 
sition. To  enter  with  uniform  minuteness  into  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cases 
would  lead  us  much  too  far.  After  referring  to  the  special  literature,  and  particu- 
larly to  Strasburger's  description  of  the  many  peculiarities  of  Azolla,  we  need  cite 
here  only  a  few  examples,  keeping  an  eye  at  the  same  time  upon  many  relations  of 
form,  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  what  has  gone  before. 

c 
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In  the  roots  of  the  EqnlsetDins,  Polypodiacex,  and  Marsfleacez  (Fig.  7,  8>  the  dmdoa 
of  each  sepnent  (A,  b.  Fig.  7)  begins  with  the  appearance  of  the  sextant  wall  1.  This 
stands  Yertically,  and,  as  before  sUted,  b  nearlr.  but  not  exactly  radial ;  it  is  attached  to 
the  middle  of  the  outer  wait  of  each  segment,  its  inner  edge,  howerer,  does  not  eitend 


to  the  central  angle  of  the  tatter,  but,  curving  slightlf,  meets  the  central  part  of  the 
lateral  wall  further  from  the  centre  than  the  angle.  The  convexities  of  successive  sextant 
walls  are  as  a  rule,  but  not  always,  bomodromous,  and  turned  toward  the  ascending  side 
of  the  segmental  spiraL  The  sextants  of  one  transverse  section  are  therefore  alternately 
unequal  in  form  and  size,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  sextant 
walls  from  the  angle  of  the  segment ;  among  the  cases  observed  this  inequality  is  greatest 
in  Equisetiun,  least  in  the  Manileacez.  The  inequality  of  the  quadrants,  octants,  etc.  of 
a  transverse  section  from  the  above-named  plants  with  two  series  of  segments  depends 


upon  similar  conditions.  Each  sextant  is  in  the  second  place  divided  by  a  tangential  wall 
(f)  into  an  inner  cell  which  is  usually  small,  and  a  larger  outer  one :  the  diRerence  in  size 
between  the  two  is  greater  the  thinner  the  root  is,  but,  as  stated,  always  so  that  the  outer 
cell  has  the  advantage.  The  inner  cell  is  the  initial  cell  of  the  pleromc,  the  outer  is  in  the 
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simplest  cases  further  divided  by  a  tangentiai  wall  (r)  into  two  cells,  of  which  the  outer  is 
the  initial  of  the  dertnalogen,  the  other  of  the  periblem.  The  dermatogen  remains  in  the 
simplest  cases  a  simple  layer,  sioce  its  cells  suffer  only  radial  divisions  alternately  hori- 
zontal and  vertical,  but  it  may  also  be  once  more  divided  tangentially.  The  two  other 
layers  are  further  divided  and  developed  by  successive  vertical  walls  in  definite  order, 
which  need  not  now  be  followed ;  later  these  are  accompanied  by  transverse  divisions 
into  Bats  (Etagentheilung).  In  roots  which  increase  much  in  thickness  each  outer  cell, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  wall  r,  may  further  divide  by  a  radial  vertical  wall  into  two, 
in  which  the  division  by  the  wall  e  then  takes  place. 


In  the  apen  of  the  stem  of  species  of  Equisetum  (Fig.  9]  each  segment-cell  is,  according 
to  Cramer,  Reess,  and  Sachs,  divided  first  of  all  parallel  to  the  principal  walls  into  t  u  o  nearly 
siinilarstories(£,C,i)],  then  follows  in  each  of  these  the  division  into  alternately  dissimilar 
sextants  (f)  as  in  the  root;  abnormally  in  many  cases  (comp.  Reess,  Pringsh.  Jahrb.VI,  PI, 
X.  8)  two  scitant  walls  curved  in  different  directions  appear  in  one  segment.  The  next 
division  in  the  sextants  is  either  a  tangential  perpendicular  one  into  an  outer  and  an  inner 
cell,  corresponding  to  the  scheme  for  the  root,  or  one  not  exactly  radial  and  perpen- 
dicular, which  U  then  followed  by  the  tangential  division  (A).    Both  cases  hqipea  side 
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by  side;  the  arrangement  of  the  inner  cells,  which  may  be  called  initial  cells  of 
plerome,  and  which  suffer  thenceforth  divisions  alternately  in  all  directions,  b  therefore 
often  irregular.  In  the  outer  cells  rapid  divisions  now  follow,  sometimes  parallel  to 
the  principal  walls,  sometimes  radial,  and  tangential-perpendicular.  The  definite  ar- 
rangement of  these  is  not  ascertained.  From  these,  only  when  they  have  attained 
a  very  advanced  stage  of  development,  a  superficial  layer  is  marked  off,  which  may 
be  called  dermatogen. 

In  the  three  first  stages  of  division  of  the  segments  (which  only  arc  well  ascertained 
in  this  case),  the  apex  of  the  stem  of  Salvinia  corresponds,  according  to  Pringsheim's 
statement,  to  that  of  Equisetum,  with  such  differences  as  follow  from  the  rows  of  seg- 
ments being  two  in  number. 

For  the  majority  of  the  apices  of  stems  of  the  Ferns  ^  it  is  doubtful,  and  requires 
further  investigation,  whether  and  how  far  the  first  stages  of  division  of  the  segments 
correspond  to  the  scheme  derived  from  the  simpler  cases  above  described.  At  all 
events,  we  know  from  the  older  statements  of  Hofmeister  (Beitr.  II)  that  the  segments 
undergo  directly  many  and  repeated  divisions,  both  in  directions  parallel  to  the  prin- 
cipal walls,  and  radial  and  tangential.  By  these  the  growing  meristem  is  cut  up  into 
many  layers  and  rows  of  cells,  which  are  arranged  similarly  to  the  segments,  but  in 
w  hich  the  boundaries  of  the  single  segments  are  not  clear.  A  permanent  layer  of 
dermatogen  is  first  distinguishable  after  numerous  tangential  divisions ;  a  boundary 
between  plerome  and  periblem  is  for  the  present  doubtful. 

The  formation  of  the  leaves  begins,  in  plants  which  grow  with  an  apical  cell, 
from  an  initial  cell  cut  off  from  a  segment ;  and  the  leaf  itself  grows,  at  least  in  its 
early  stages,  with  an  apical  cell  which  forms  segments  (Fig.  gA,  b  s). 

In  the  roots  of  the  ferns  in  question,  the  formation  of  the  cap  starts  also  from 
the  apical  cell,  and  begins  by  the  cutting  off  of  a  cell  from  the  otherwise  unaltered 
apical  cell  near  its  apical  surface,  by  a  wall  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  This  cell  has 
the  form  of  a  flat  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  is  the  first  cap-cell  (Fig.  7,  8,  yl,  ^).  This 
is  the  initial  either  of  one  of  the  simple  layers  of  cells  or  sheaths  (/,  w,  «,  p\  from  a 
combination  of  which  the  root-cap  is  built  up,  or,  by  undergoing  a  subsequent 
transverse  division,  it  is  the  initial  of  a  pair  of  such  sheaths.  Each  primary  cap-cell 
is  immediately  divided  by  longitudinal  walls  at  right  angles  to  its  outer  surface, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  convex  as  the  growth  at  the  apex  of  the  root 
proceeds.  It  is  divided  first  by  a  median  longitudinal  wall  into  two  equal  halves, 
these  being  again  divided  into  four  quadrants  by  a  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
ICach  ((uadrant  cell  is  again  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  longitudinal  wall, 
which  halves  the  outer  walls,  or  divides  them  into  unequal  parts,  and  then  taking  a 
curved  course  inwards  attaches  itself  to  one  of  the  lateral  walls.  The  further  divisions 
which  appear  in  the  eight  cells  of  the  sheath  thus  formed  become  successively  more 
irregular,  and  may  be  followed  up  in  the  work  of  Nageli  and  Leitgeb.  Where  the 
primary  cap  divides  into  two,  this  happens  after  the  first  three  longitudinal  divisions 
are  completed. 

According  to  Hofmeister,  Hanstein,  Nageli,  and  Leitgeb,  the  rule  is  that  a 
primary  cap-cell  is  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  after  each  cycle  of  segments,  which  go 


*  On  the  phtnomena  in  Ctratoptcris^  which  differ  from  those  in  the  other  Ftr..s  in  the  narrower 
sense,  compare  Kny,  lintwickl.  d.  Parkeriaceen,  Abhandl.  d.  K.  Leo4>.  Acad.  Bd.  37(1875). 
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to  form  the  body  of  the  root.  In  longitudinal  section  therefore  in  the  younger 
transverse  zones,  each  successive  segment  is  laterally  overlapped  by  a  new  cap  (or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  pair  of  them).  There  are,  however,  exceptipns  to  this 
rule.  Further,  each  cap-cell  abuts  on  the  principal  walls  of  the  cycle  of  segments 
cut  off  immediately  before  it,  and  this  condition  remains  often  for  a  long  time 
recognisable  by  this  character,  that  each  cap  rests  with  its  margin  upon  the  step-like 
outer  walls  of  two  successive  segments.  This  arrangement  is  obliterated  sooner  or 
later  by  the  smoothing  down  of  the  steps  resulting  from  growth. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  phenomena  in  many  Selaginellas,  and  in  the 
Marattiaceae,  which  were  before  left  unexplained. 

As  before  stated,  a  number  of  species  of  the  first- named  genus  have  on  the 
stem  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  which  forms  segments  from  its  two  sides.  Russow ' 
first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  species — e.g.  S.  arbor fscens^  Pervilkiy 
WalHchii^  Lyallii — there  is  not  a  single  apical  cell,  but  an  apical  group  of  common 
initial  cells.  Strasburger '  has  carefully  investigated  ^.  Walhchii,  and  found  that  here, 
in  place  of  one  apical  cell,  two  are  present,  which  form  segments  in  conjunction  with 
one  another.  Each  of  them  has  the  form  of  a  wedge  with  narrow  rectangular 
section,  and  is  bounded  by  ?lwq  planes  ;  /'.  e.  two  nearly  equal  lateral  planes,  in  form 
of  isosceles  triangles,  the  bases  of  which  are  the  long  sides  of  the  rectangle  presented 
by  the  cell  in  transverse  section ;  two  narrow-rectangular  lateral  planes,  and  a  fifth 
also  narrow-rectangular,  which  is  the  free  apical  plane :  the  lateral  planes,  like  those 
of  simple  apical  cells,  are  sunk  in  the  meristem.  Both  cells  are  joined  by  one  of 
their  broad  triangular  lateral  faces  into  a  double  wedge  of  corresponding  form,  and 
the  relative  position  of  this  is  such  that  the  two  triangular  lateral  faces  are 
perpendicular  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  faces  of  the  (bilateral)  stem,  while  the 
joint  wall  of  the  pair  of  apical  cells  is  in  a  median  position.  One  may  therefore 
shortly  name  the  broad  triangular  faces  lateral,  and  the  narrow  rectangular  ones  the 
upper  and  lower.  Segments  are  formed  similarly  in  each  of  the  two  apical  cells  in 
the  following  succession.  First  a  principal  wall  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  cuts  off  a 
segment  almost  similar  to  the  apical  cell,  then  two  narrow  segments  of  rectangular 
section  are  cut  off  by  principal  walls  parallel  to  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  After 
these  follow  again  lateral  segments,  &c.  Thus  four  straight  rows  of  segments  arise, 
as  from  a  single  four-sided  apical  cell,  the  series  right  and  left  being  wedge-shaped, 
while  the  upper  and  lower  segments  are  rectangular,  and  are  arranged  in  each  case 
in  a  double  series.  The  latter  form  the  ventral  and  dorsal  portions  of  the  stem, 
the  former  the  lateral  portions. 

In  the  Marattiaceae  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  as  yet  but  little  investigated. 
Hofmeister  (Beitr.  II)  ascribes  to  Marattia  cicuhr/olia  a  three-sided  apical  cell. 
The  meristematic  apex  of  the  root  of  these  plants,  as  shown  by  Harting ',  and  more 
carefully  described  by  Russow  {I.e.,  p.  107),  consists  of  a  numerous  group  of  large, 
polygonal,  pyramidal,  common  initial  cells ;  cap-cells  are  cut  off  from  these  by  trans- 
verse walls  near  their  broader,  outer,  or  apical  face :  from  these  the  root-cap  is  formed : 
near  their  inner  face,  cells  are  cut  off  which  as  initial  cells  form  the  plerome  cylinder. 

'  Vergl.  Untersnchungen,  p.  176.     [Cf.  Schwendciicr,  iibcr  Schcitclwachsthum  mit  mehrcrcu 
Scheitclzcllcn,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1880,  p.  716.J  *  Botan.  Zeitg.  1873,  p.  115. 

*  De  Vriese  et  Harting,  Monogr.  des  Marattiacccs,  p.  41,  Taf.  4. 
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Further  ihey  divide  by  longitudinal  walls,  which  are  similarly  directed  to  their  lateral 
faces  but  are  otherwise  apparently  irregularly  arranged,  into  daughter  cells,  of  which 
those  nearest  the  apical  point  always  retain  the  properties  of  the  common  initial  cells, 
the  others,  as  they  retreat  from  the  apical  point,  form  the  peripheral  layers  of  men- 
stem,  dividing  first  by  numerous  repeated  tangential  longitudinal  walls,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  radial  and  transverse  directions.  In  this  case  also  a  separation 
between  periblem  and  dermatogen  appears  first  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development 

Lastly,  we  may  notice  shortly  the  meristematic  apex  of  Psilo/um,  which,  according 
to  Strasburger,  shows  according  to  the  quality  of  the  shoot,  either  a  simple  apical  cell, 
or  an  initial  group  consisting  of  many  members.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the 
investigations  of  Nageli  and  Leitgeb,  and  of  Strasburger  ^ 

The  foregoing  summary  shows,  first,  that  the  similar  differentiation  of  the 
meristem  at  the  apex  of  stems  and  roots  originates  in  a  different  way,  that  is,  from 
different  first  beginnings,  in  the  different  groups  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in 
such  groups  as  the  Selaginellas  and  their  allies,  which  are  intermediate  between  the 
larger  divisions ;  it  originates  differently  even  in  the  single  species. 

Returning  to  the  question,  whether  in  all  cases  only  definite  zones  of  meristem 
give  rise  to  definite  sorts  of  tissue,  the  most  general  answer,  according  to  our  present 
knowledge,  is  a  distinct  negative '.  To  be  sure  this  negative  does  not  hold  for  all 
single  cases.  For  instance,  for  the  large  majority  of  roots,  not  only  does  each  of  the 
different  layers  of  meristem  correspond  to  a  definite  section  of  a  definite  system  of 
tissue,  but  even  the  separate  parts  of  each  of  these  sections  may  often  be  traced  back 
to  its  separate  initial  cells  in  the  apical  meristem.  It  is  therefore  in  this  case  not  only 
allowable,  but  preferable,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  term  the  layers  of  meristem 
directly  the  initial  layers  of  the  axile  vascular  strand  and  its  parts,  or  of  the  Epidermis, 
Ac,  instead  of  using  the  terms  selected  above.  But  even  in  Roots  exceptions  occur. 
The  Epidermis,  for  instance,  in  the  Gymnosperms  does  not  originate  from  a  distinct 
dermatogen  layer,  so  that  we  should  properly  speak  of  a  Pseudo-epidermis,  if  we 
regard  as  true  Epidermis  only  the  layer  of  cells  derived  from  a  distinct  dermatogen 
layer.  In  the  aerial  roots  of  most  Orchids  there  arises  from  a  distinct  dermatogen 
layer,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  a  sort  of  tissue  different  from  Epidermis. 

The  negative,  however,  of  the  constant  genesis  of  definite  sorts  of  tissue,  or 
systems  of  tissue,  from  definite  zones  of  primary  meristem,  holds  to  a  much  greater 
extent  for  leaf-forming  shoots.  Here  also  it  is  true  there  are  such  relations.  The 
system  of  vascular  bundles  of  many  stems  of  Phanerogams,  for  instance,  is  derived 
exclusively  from  the  plerome  cylinder.  The  plerome  cylinder  of  the  Lycopodiaceas 
is  transformed  into  the  axile  vascular  cylinder ;  dermatogen  means  in  the  Phanerogams 
nothing  further  than  young  Epidermis,  &c.  But  exactly  the  opposite  also  occurs. 
The  plerome  cylinder  arising  from  the  inner  cells  of  the  segments  develops  in  Azoiia 
(and  Salvinia  ?)  into  the  vascular  bundle  of  the  stem.  In  the  stem  of  Equisetum '  it 
develops  into  the — chiefly  transient — axile  cylinder  of  Parenchyma,  and  the  system 
of  vascular  bundles  develops,  according  to  the  data  at  hand,  exclusively  from  the  zone 
of  periblem.     And  the  whole  of  the  tissues,  and  tissue-systems  of  the  leaves,  which 

"  Botan.  Zeitg.  1873.  p.  118. 

•  [Cf.  Haberlandt,  Entwickelungsgeschichte  dcs  mechanischen  Gewebesystems  d.  Pflanren,  1879.] 

'  Compare  Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1864,  p^  224. 
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are  continuous  with  the  similar  and  synonymous  tissues  of  the  plorome  of  the  stem 
are  formed,  according  to  the  data  at  hand,  outside  the  plerome,  being  derived,  as  is 
the  whole  leaf,  from  the  periblem  and  dermatogen,  or  from  the  layers  of  meristcm 
corresponding  in  position  to  these.  From  all  this  we  see  then,  that  definite  relations 
between  the  original  differentiation  of  the  meristem  and  the  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  definitive  tissues  obviously  exist,  but  that  these  are  not  universally  the 
same.  If  then  the  course  of  treatment  is  to  be  uniformly  arranged,  we  must  for  the 
time  being  regard  especially  the  distribuiion  of  tissues,  while  still  keeping  an  eye 
upon  the  differentiation  of  the  meristem. 

In  opposition  to  the  foregoing  view,  another  has  lately  been  asserted,  since  Famintzin ' 
has  undertaken  to  prove  that  in  the  Angiosperms  definite  systems  of  tissue,  namely 
besides  the  Epidermis  especially  the  system  of  vascular  bundles,  are  universally,  /.  e,  in  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  each  derived  from  the  same  primary  layers  of  meristem,  which  are 
separated  even  in  the  embryo,  and  develop  further  independently  near  and  between  one 
another  like  the  germinal  layers  of  the  animal  body.  The  layers  of  meristcm  in  question 
are  fundamentally  the  same  above  distinguished  by  us.  On  the  share  taken  by  the 
dermatogen  in  the  development  of  tissues  there  can  l>e  no  two  opinions;  the  main 
question  therefore  is  whether  the  system  of  vascular  bundles  arises  universally,  /.  e,  in 
the  whole  plant  from  the  same  primary  layer  of  meristem.  if  we  ignore  isolated  cases 
of  controversy,  the  plerome  or  a  certain  region  of  it  is  in  stem  and  root  the  initial  part 
for  the  system  of  vascular  bundles,  or  for  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  question  there- 
fore is  whether  the  parts  of  the  system  of  vascular  bundles,  which  pass  from  the  stem- 
system  Into  the  leaves,  and  which  belong  to  the  latter,  also  arise  from  the  plerome  at  the 
apex  of  the  stem.  This  could  not  be  otherwise  efiected  than  by  outgrowths  of  the 
plerome  pushing  between  the  other  layers  of  the  young  forming  leaf,  and  growing  with 
these,  as  was  above  asserted  for  the  common  growth  of  dermatogen  and  periblem. 
Other  investigators  do  not  find  this ;  they  rather  say  that  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  Icaf^ 
like  the  other  inner  parts  of  it,  are  derived  from  the  primary  periblem,  since  definite 
bands  of  the  latter  show  the  corresponding  differentiation  ;  and  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  system  of  the  stem  by  reason  of  the  relative  position  of  the  said  bands 
of  periblem '.  Famintzin's  researches  certainly  afford  valuable  conclusions  on  certain 
processes,  but  no  new  result  on  the  main  question.  When  he  proves  that  in  foliage 
leaves,  especially  in  the  Papilionaceae,  the  parts  of  the  vascular  bundle  always  arise  from 
quite  definite  layers  of  the  meristem,  he  says  nothing  new ;  for  as  the  mature  vascular 
bundles  in  the  leaf  have  a  definite  position,  this  must  hold  also  for  their  younger  stages. 
He  does  not  produce  proof  that  these  bundle-forming  layers  arise  as  branches  from  the 
plerome  layer  in  question  of  the  stem,  and  push  themselves  between  the  other  tissues  of 
the  leaf,  and  this  proof  he  should  have  brought  in  order  to  establish  his  view ;  he  com- 
municates rather  observations,  which  lead  to  the  contrary  result.  He  asserts  that  the 
leaf  of  the  Papilionacex  mentioned,  e,g,  species  of  Trifolium,  at  a  certain  age  consists  of 
five  layers  of  meristem ;  the  outermost  is  dermatogen  or  epidermis,  of  the  four  inner 
only  the  two  innermost  are  points  of  origin  of  the  vascular  bundles.  He  further  asserts 
that  in  an  earlier  stage  within  the  dermatogen  lies  only  one  layer  of  meristem  cells — which, 
according  to  our  preceding  statement,  must  be  derived  from  the  periblem  of  the  punctum 
'vegetationu ;  and  that  the  four  later  layers  arise  from  division  of  the  cells  of  that  one. 
It  is  clear  that  thereby  the  postulated  pushing  in  is  excluded,  and  on  this  the  theory  of 
germinal  layers  must  be  founded. 


*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1875,  p.  501. — Beitr.  zur  Kcimblatt-theorie  im  Pflanzenrcich,  Mem,  Acad.  St. 
Petcrsbourg,  7  serie,  torn.  XXII. — Compare  also  Botan.  Zcitg.  1876,  p.  540.  [Compare  further 
Famintzin,  Embryologischc  Stadien,  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Petcrsbourg,  tom.  XXVI.  No.  xo,  1879.] 

*  Compare  especially  Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1864,  ^'^* 
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With  the  differences  of  diflFerentiation  of  the  meristem  are  always  connected 
those  of  the  mature  structure :  one  may  say  obviously  so,  since  the  causes  of  the 
development  of  the  mature  structure,  which  are  involved  in  the  properties  of  the 
meristem,  are  different  in  every  case. 

But  while  the  differences  in  the  differentiation  of  the  meristem  correspond  in 
each  case  exactly  to  systematic  divisions,  as  distinguished  principally  on  the  ground 
of  other  phenomena,  and  especially  so  in  the  greater  groups — for  instance,  all  Ferns 
and  Equisetums  correspond  just  as  closely,  and  are  distinguished  from  other  classes 
just  as  much  by  the  differentiation  of  the  apex  of  their  stem  and  root,  as  by  their 
reproductive  and  embryonic  processes — the  case  is  often  different  with  the  mature 
structure.  The  structure  of  the  full-grown  stem  of  Equisetum  has  no  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  Fern  than  to  that  of  any  Angiospermous  plant  however 
distantly  related,  as  regards  both  external  members  and  internal  structure.  Similar 
divergences  are  found  on  all  sides  between  the  characters  of  mature  plants,  and 
the  embryonic  or  meristematic  stages  which  indicate  their  relationships.  Conversely, 
there  is  equally  often  to  be  found  a  convergence  of  properties  of  distantly  connected 
species:  and  this  is  clearly  expressed  externally  in  the  similarity  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  plants  which  live  under  like  conditions,  such  as  water-plants,  the 
vegetation  of  steppes,  and  shores,  &c. 

The  reason  of  these  phenomena  is  easily  understood  when  seen  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  theory  of  Descent,  and  has  often  enough  been  stated.  The  existing 
form  of  a  species  is  determined  by  the  inheritance  of  the  properties  of  its  ancestors, 
and  by  the  changes  which  these  properties  undergo  through  the  influence  of  the 
environment,  ue,  the  adaptation  to  the  latter.  The  inherited  properties  must  remain 
most  clearly  retained  in  those  stages  of  ontogenetic  development  which  through  all 
generations  are  most  independent  of,  that  is  most  protected  from  external  influences, 
and  this  is  the  case  with  the  embryonic  and  meristematic  stages.  These  recall  in 
each  species  most  completely  and  clearly  the  whole  series  of  its  reminiscences  of 
descent,  or,  what  is  the  same,  they  are  more  plainly  different  according  to  the 
divisions  of  the  natural  system  than  the  later  stages.  Certainly  these  are  also 
influenced  by  heredity,  but  the  results  of  this  may  be  obliterated  and  diverted  from 
the  original  direction  by  successively  accumulated  adaptation. 

As  in  the  external  conformation,  which  must  at  niost  be  only  incidentally  touched 
upon  here,  so  in  the  internal  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  tissues  we  may  accord- 
ingly distinguish  two  series  of  phenomena.  On  the  one  hand  those  in  which  we  recog- 
nise the  direct  effects  of  the  environment  {phenomena  of  direct  adapiaiion),  since  they 
appear  in  plants  of  the  most  different  affinity,  as  soon  as  they  are  adapted  to  like  con- 
ditions of  life ;  and  since  they  may  change  with  these  conditions  of  life  even  in  the 
same  individual.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  as  proof  the  different  forms  of  growth, 
which  recur  in  the  most  unlike  circles  of  affinity,  and  the  anatomical  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  these ;  or  the  remarkable  similarity  between  species  of  the  same  habitat, 
which  are  systematically  as  far  apart  as  possible :  of  the  latter  we  may  quote  as  the  most 
prominent  examples,  in  the  first  place,  the  water-plants,  the  similarities  of  which  are 
independent  of  their  systematic  position,  and  will  be  often  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters.  In  the  amphibious  species  the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  general 
conformation  appear,  according  as  an  individual,  or  even  a  part  of  one,  lives  in  or  out 
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of  the  water.  Then  we  may  refer  to  the  almost  identical  form  and  structure  of  the 
roots  of  the  large  majority  of  plants  however  different  systematically,  and  to  the 
peculiarities,  which  at  once  appear  in  these,  where  a  special  adaptation  takes  place,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  aerial  roots  of  epiphytic  orchids,  the  prop-roots  of  the  Pandanaceae, 
Iriarteae,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  often  to  be  found  phenomena  in  the  structure  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  the  vegetative  organs,  which  may  also  be  derived  from  adaptations, 
which  have  happened  in  some  epoch  or  other  of  the  phylogenetic  development,  but 
which  cannot  now  be  certainly  referred  to  their  causes ;  properties,  which  were  acquired 
at  an  unknown  time,  and  through  unknown  causes,  are  handed  down  to  definite 
series  of  successive  generations,  and  at  the  present  time  are  characters  of  Species, 
Genera,  Orders,  and  Classes,  these  corresponding  to  those  taken  from  the  formation 
of  flowers,  embryos,  &c.  Of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  this  category,  we  may 
mention  for  example  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  most  of  the  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  the  structure  of  the  vascular 
bimdles  of  the  Ferns,  of  the  wood  in  the  Coniferae,  and  in  most  Chenopodiaceae,  &c. 

According  to  the  terminology,  which  calls  the  properties,  by  which  the  divisions 
of  the  system  are  characterised,  its  characters,  we  may  term  the  (unexplained)  pro- 
perties of  this  category  (unexplained)  ana/omicai  characters. 

Since  the  existing  anatomical  structure  of  a  species  is  obviously  the  product  of 
the  combination  of  the  two  categories  of  properties,  it  is  to  be  expected  beforehand 
that,  as  with  external  form,  in  different  species,  it  will  be  more  identical  the  nearer  is 
their  affinity,  and  the  more  similar  their  adaptation.  There  are  instances  enough 
where  this  is  the  case.  The  Coniferae,  Filices,  Chenopodiaceae,  Cucurbitaceae  may  be 
again  cited  on  the  one  hand  as  groups  which  have  from  every  point  of  view  a  similar 
structure  with  very  similar  adaptation ;  other  groups,  whose  genera  and  species  have 
very  different  adaptation,  show  accordingly  very  different  structural  phenomena,  for 
instance,  the  Ranunculaceae  (Ranunculus,  Batrachium,  Thalictrum,  Clematis,  &c.), 
the  Primulaceae  (Lysimachia,  Cyclamen,  Hottonia,  &c.) 

To  this  rule  however  any  fairly  extended  investigation  brings  to  light  numerous 
exceptions,  viz.  single  species,  genera,  or  groups,  which,  within  their  narrower  or 
broader  circle  of  allies,  which  follow  the  rule,  are  characterised  by  definite  peculiarities 
of  structure;  these  must,  it  is  true,  be  regarded  as  inherited  consequences  of  the 
adaptations  of  the  special  ancestors  of  the  plants  in  question,  which  however  cannot 
be  referred  to  direct  adaptation.  Among  the  numerous  cases,  which  belong  to  this 
category,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  following  chapters,  we  may  cite  as  ex- 
amples— the  structure  of  the  stem  of  the  Auriculas  (Primula  auricula,  &c.),  which 
differs  so  remarkably  from  that  of  the  other  Primulas,  whose  adaptations  are  however 
not  very  different ;  the  wood  of  Strychnos,  Wintera,  &c.  Examples  of  this  sort  show 
how  cautious  one  must  be  in  adducing  and  using  anatomical  characters  for  the 
greater  systematic  groups ;  how  one  must  take  care  not  to  found  such  ideas  upon 
the  structure  of  a  couple  of  casually  chosen  species. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  exceptional  cases  makes  the  series  of  phe- 
nomena, which  are  to  be  treated  comparatively,  highly  complicated,  and  makes  useless 
the  attempt,  which  at  once  suggests  itself,  to  arrange  the  single  sections,  which  treat 
of  the  forms  of  tissue  and  their  distribution,  rigidly  either  according  to  the  different 
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adaptational  forms,  or  according  to  the  systematic  divisions.  Whether  this  attempt 
can  ever  succeed,  will  depend  upon  the  results  of  further  investigations,  which  shall 
have  extended  over  whole  families  and  classes,  having  regard  more  comprehensively 
and  completely  to  all  the  questions  concerned,  than  has  hitherto,  as  a  rule,  been  the 
case.  According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  there  remains  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  groups,  which  may  be  distinguished 
according  to  natural  relationship  or  direct  adaptation,  only  this  one  tolerably  con- 
sistent and  practicable  course,  to  start  from  the  tissues  and  their  arrangement,  and 
to  introduce  into  the  general  consideration  of  these  the  rules  and  exceptions  which 
obtain  for  the  two  kinds  of  groups  above  named. 


PART     I. 


THE    FORMS    OF    TISSUE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CELLULAR    TISSUE. 
General  Introductory   Remarks. 

Sect.  i.  The  general  properties  of  cellular  tissue  are  indicated  by  this  name, 
which  has  been  interpreted  above.  A  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  cell  is  here 
presupposed. 

The  sorts  of  cellular  tissue  arc  the  Epidermis  with  its  individual  components, 
the  Parenchyma  with  its  subdivisions,  and  the  Cork, 

These  are  distinguished  in  the  first  place  by  their  structure,  further  by  the 
form,  arrangement,  and  mutual  connexion  of  their  cells. 

In  earlier  periods  of  vegetable  anatomy  the  form  both  of  the  cells,  and  of  the 
tissue  elements,  which  are  not  here  included  under  the  term,  was  exclusively  or  par- 
ticularly regarded,  and  according  to  it  were  distinguished  two  main  categories  of 
cellular  tissue  (or  of  tissues  generally) ;  Parenchyma^  parenchymatous  tissue  with  cells, 
that  is,  elements  (parenchymatous  cells)  of  nearly  isodiametric  form ;  and  Prosen- 
chyma^  Pleurenchyma  with  particularly  long  elements,  which  are  connected  with  one 
another  laterally,  and  with  their  obliquely  tapered  or  spindle-pointed  ends  (Prosen- 
chymatous  cells).  Among  the  former  were  distinguished  a  number  of  subordinate 
forms  according  to  the  special  shape,  as,  Merenchyma,  tabular,  and  stellate  paren- 
chyma, &c.,  the  detailed  enumeration  of  which  would  now  be  purposeless '. 

One  may,  as  is  often  the  case,  retain  these  names  to  indicate  the  forms;  however 
it  may  be  better  to  choose  for  these  forms  purely  descriptive  terms  as  wanted,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  to  term  the  two  above-named  main  categories  of  form  on 
the  one  hand  isodiametric  cells ^  on  the  other  elongated  ox  fibrous  cells. 

With  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  cells,  besides  the  special  properties, 
according  to  i¥hich  the  distinctions  between  them  will  hereafter  be  drawn,  a  difference 


^  Compare  Meyen*s  Phytotomie,  and  Mohl,  Vegetab.  Zelle,  p.  i6. 
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often  occurs,  which  concerns  the  relative  development  of  mass,  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  cell  walls,  on  the  other  of  the  protoplasmic  body  and  the  contents.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  cells  with  a  relatively  thin  wall,  and  richly  developed  protoplasm  and 
contents,  characterised  by  the  components  of  the  latter — chlorophyll,  starch,  sugar, 
inulin,  &c. — as  the  specific  organs  of  assimilation,  and  of  metabolism,  or  chiefly  con- 
taining watery  cell  sap.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  cells  whose  protoplasm  and 
contents  are  reduced  relatively  to  the  strongly  thickened,  and  often  lignified  mem- 
brane, and  which  accordingly,  without  giving  up  the  properties  of  typical  cells,  or 
their  part  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  obviously  participate  in  the  mechanical 
functions,  i.  e.  the  strengthening  of  the  parts  to  which  they  belong.  The  *  Collen- 
chyma  *  of  the  cortex  of  herbaceous  plants  and  the  sheaths  of  the  vascular  bundles 
of  many  monocotyledonous  roots  are  examples  of  the  latter  condition.  One  can 
accordingly  distinguish  two  extreme  forms  of  structure,  and  call  them  shortly  ihtn- 
and  ihick'Walled  cells,  names  which  are  explained  by  what  has  gone  before.  When 
with  the  thickening  of  the  wall  there  appears  a  process  of  lignification — which  in  jtself 
still  needs  to  be  more  carefully  studied — and  a  hardening  of  the  wall  thus  occurs, 
this  process  will  for  the  future  be  indicated  by  the  term  Sclerosis. 

The  diflFerent  grades  of  wall-thickening  are  not  generally  confined  to  a  definite 
cell-form,  or  to  any  one  of  the  sorts  of  tissue  here  distinguished  on  completely  dif- 
ferent grounds ;  there  exist  isodiametric  and  fibrous  cejls  with  thin,  and  with  sclerotic 
walls,  sclerotic  Parenchyma,  Epidermis,  and  Cork  cells,  &c.  But  besides  this,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  there  is  no  sharp  limit  between 
the  two  main  forms,  even  if  one  ignores  the  following  fact,  which  should  be  brought 
prominently  forward,  that  sclerosis  is  the  commonest  phenomenon  of  secondary 
metamorphosis  which  appears  in  cells. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  species  and  varieties  of  cellular  tissue  are  dis- 
tinctly different  from  one  another,  and  the  treatment  must  start  from  these  cases  of 
marked  differentiation  and  division  of  labour.  But  since  all  are  derived  from  funda- 
mentally similar  meristem,  and  the  properties  of  the  cell  remain  to  all  alike,  there 
appear  also  cases  of  less  complete  differentiation  and  division  of  labour,  and  tran- 
sitional forms,  to  the  existence  of  which  attention  must  be  directed  from  the  very 
first,  and  which  raise  permanent  difficulties  in  many  single  cases  in  the  way  of  a  sharp 
division  of  tissues. 

From  the  non-equivalent  sorts  of  tissue  which  originate  by  metamorphosis  of 
cells,  the  cellular  tissues  are,  irrespective  of  their  common  origin,  usually  quite  clearly 
distinct.  But  there  are  two  exceptions  to  this.  Firstly,  a  sharp  limit  cannot  always 
be  drawn  between  sclerotic  cells  and  sclerenchymay  which  has  lost  the  cell-quality. 
The  secondary  sclerenchyma-metamorphosis,  which  often  appears  in  cells,  must 
lead  to  transitional  forms;  and  practically  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
whether  the  cell  quality  remains,  or  is  lost.  In  many  cases  therefore  the  question 
arises  whether  a  separation  of  the  sclerenchyma  from  the  cellular  tissues  is  to  be 
attempted  at  all,  and  to  be  as  far  as  possible  carried  out.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  sharp  differentiation  answers  the  question,  I  think,  in  the  affirmative. 

Secondly,  intermediate  cases  exist  between  cells  and  the  secretory  reservoirs,  in 
so  far  as  the  bodies  termed  secretions,  which  fill  the  latter,  as  oxalate  of  calcium, 
resinous  bodies,  &c.,  frequently  appear  also  as  constituents  of  the  contents  of  typical 
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cells,  and  these,  as  the  quantity  of  the  secretion  increases,  become  like  those  reservoirs. 
For  judgment  upon  these  intermediate  forms,  and  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the 
separation  of  the  forms  of  tissue,  the  same  reflections  hold  good  as  for  the  scleren- 
chyma.  The  difficulties  of  distinguishing  them  in  practice  are,  besides,  much  smaller 
in  this  case  than  in  that  of  the  sclerenchyma. 


SECTION   I. 

EPIDERMIS. 

Sect.  2.  Epidermis,  outer  skin,  is  the  name  given  to  the  layer  of  cells  which  is 
covered  by  and  produces  the  cuticU,  It  constitutes  the  surface  of  such  plants  as 
are  several  layers  of  tissue  thick,  from  the  beginning  of  the  differentiation  of  tissues 
onwards  throughout  their  life,  or  till  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  cork,  which 
takes  its  place. 

On  the  stems  and  leaves  of  Angiosperms  the  Epidermis  is  sharply  marked  off, 
even  in  the  young  embryo,  while  still  consisting  of  few  cells ;  in  this  case,  as  long 
as  it  remains  in  the  meristematic  condition,  it  is  termed  the  Dermatogen  layer.  This 
grows,  as  stated  on  p.  7,  with  the  stem,  leaves,  and  branches,  covering  them  as  a 
cellular  mantle,  one  layer  of  cells  thick.  It  remains  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
throughout  its  life  a  simple  layer  of  cells,  with  exception  of  hair  structures.  In 
relatively  few  Angiospermous  plants  divisions  of  the  young  epidermal  cells  appear 
parallel  to  the  surface,  and  then  in  a  rather  late  stage  of  development ;  from  a  simple 
layer  of  cells  two  or  several  are  thus  formed.  These  assume  an  essentially  identical 
structure,  and  are  then  termed  many-layered  epidermis. 

Where  the  differentiation  of  the  apical  meristem  is  other  than  that  characteristic 
for  the  stem  of  the  Angiosperms,  a  permanent  outer  layer  of  meristem,  derived  by 
successive  divisions  from  initial  cells  common  to  it  and  to  other  layers,  assumes  the 
properties  of  the  epidermis.  In  plants  which  grow  with  an  apical  cell,  definite  peri- 
pheral products  of  division  of  the  segments  serve  this  purpose ;  in  Gymnospermous 
roots  the  transverse  portions  of  the  successive  layers  of  periblem  from  time  to  time 
laid  bare  by  the  separation  of  the  root-cap,  &c.  Comp.  above,  p.  14.  In  these  cases 
we  cannot  speak  of  a  many -layered  epidermis  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  stem  and 
leaf  of  the  Angiosperms,  since  the  genetic  relations  characteristic  of  those  cases  are 
different ;  that  term  can  at  most  be  conventionally  used  for  single  cases  which  in  fact 
scarcely  ever  occur.  In  single  special  cases  also  in  the  Angiosperms,  the  epidermis 
originates  from  other  elements  than  the  dermatogen.  The  perforations  (and  indeed  also 
the  laciniae)  in  the  leaves  of  many  Aroideae  originate  by  the  early  dying  off  of  circum- 
scribed portions  of  the  young  leaf,  the  original  epidermis  dying  off  with  them  *.  Since 
the  edge  of  the  mature  perforations  is  clothed  with  epidermis,  this  must  be  completed 
from  the  inner  layers  of  the  young  leaf,  which  point  moreover  remains  still  to  be  more 


*  Compare  Trccul,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  scr.  torn.  1.  p.  37. 
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closely  investigated.  Similar  relations,  which  however  also  require  further  observation, 
may  hold  for  the  margins  of  the  leaf-segments  in  the  Palms,  since  these  segments 
originate  by  the  splitting  of  the  continuous  young  lamina  ^  In  one  or  few-layered 
parts,  like  the  leaf-surfaces  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae '  and  Hydrilleae ',  either  there 
is  no  differentiation  of  the  epidermis  from  the  parenchyma,  or  it  has  been  obliterated. 
One  can  in  this  case  speak  of  epidermis  only  on  the  ground  of  the  cuticular  covering, 
which  is  present,  or  as  in  the  two-layered  leaf  lamina  of  the  Hydrilleae,  on  the  ground 
of  genetic  relations.  In  the  many-layered  parts  also  of  submerged  water-plants  the 
differentiation  of  epidermis  and  parenchyma  often  becomes  less  plain,  as  will  later  be 
described. 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the  epidermis  is  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  cells  which  it  surrounds. 


1.    COMPOSITION    OF    THE    EPIDERMIS. 

Sect.  3.  The  following  kinds  of  cells  or  cell-groups  are  to  be  distinguished  as 
parts  of  the  Epidermis : — 
(i)  Epidermal  ceils, 

(2)  Stomatalf  guard^cells^  pairs  of  which  enclose  a  slit-shaped  intercellular  space, 
and  together  with  this  form  the  sioma, 

(3)  Hair-siructures  (Trichomes). 

Sect.  4.  Epidermal  cells  in  the  strict  sense  is  the  name  given  to  those  cells 
of  the  epidermis  whose  lateral  walls  are  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  one 
another  and  with  stomatal  cells.  Exceptions  to  this  occur  only  in  the  slightly 
differentiated  epidermis  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  of  the  Osmundaceae  and  Isoetes 
(comp.  Sect  9).  The  term  lateral  walls  is  here  used  for  all  those  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface.  With  reference  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  growth  of  the 
member  of  highest  rank  to  which  they  belong,  we  may  therefore  speak  of  superior 
or  inferior  lateral  walls,  and  of  side  or  flanking  walls;  and,  in  obvious  contrast 
to  these,  of  outer  and  inner  walls.  The  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  surface, 
i.  e.  that  of  the  lateral  walls,  may  be  called  the  iieigiii  of  the  cell ;  length  and  breadlfi 
will  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as  for  the  whole  organ  of  highest  rank,  to  which 
they  belong. 

Form  0/ tJie  Epidermal  cells  (comp.  Figs.  10-20,  which  follow  below). 

a.  Epidermis  one  layer  of  cells  thick. 

The  general  form  of  the  epidermal  cells  is  endlessly  various  according  to 
the  special  cases.  A.s  a  rule  the  diameters  in  the  two  directions  parallel  to 
the  surface  are  equal,  or  but  slightly  different,  in  parts  which  grow  slowly  and 
equally  in  two  or  three  dimensions,  e.  g.  lamina  of  many  leaves :  but  the  longitudinal 
diameter  is  greatly  developed  in  longitudinally  extended  organs,  as  most  stems, 
roots,  narrow  linear  leaves,  especially  of  the  Monocotyledons,  also  on  the  nerves 


*  Compare  Mohl,  Verm.  Schriften,  p.  177. 

'  Mettenius,  Ueber  d.  Hymenophyllaceen,  in  Abhandl.  d.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.  IX. 

P-  403- 

•  Caspary,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb,  I.  p.  49. 
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^nd  ribs  of  slightly  elongated  leaves.  The  opposite,  that  is  to  say,  a  great 
transverse  extension,  occurs  but  rarely  in  the  case  of  the  epidermal  cells  in  longi- 
tudinally extended  parts,  as  for  instance  in  the  leaves  of  Cycas,  Encephalartos,  Tra* 
descantia,  Crassula,  Campelia,  Dichorisandra ',  many  Bromeliaceae  (Pholidophyllum 
zonatum),  and  as  a  peculiarity  of  stems  with  clearly  marked  nodes,  as  Arceutho« 
bium,  Salicomia. 

The  height  is  as  a  rule  either  much  smaller  than  the  larger,  or  than  both  of 
the  diameters'  parallel  to  the  surface,  the  cells  are  thus  of  the  form  of  flat  plates 
overlying  the  surface ;  or  it  is  the  greatest  diameter  of  all,  the  cells  are  then  prisms 
arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface;  intermediate  forms  between  these  two 
extremes  are  common  enough.  The  lateral  faces  are  flat,  and  cut  one  another  with 
sharp  comers,  so  that  the  single  cell  has  the  form  of  an  angular  plate  or  prism. 
In  other  and  not  less  common  cases  they  are  wavy  and  folded,  in  which  case  the 
hollows  and  protuberances  of  neighbouring  cells  fit  exactly  into  one  another  ^ 

The  extent  of  the  waving  may  vary,  or  undulated  and  flat  lateral  walls  may 
both  occur  in  equivalent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  species,  according  to  the 
adaptation  to  different  surrounding  media.  Meyen'  noticed  this  relation  (which 
remains  to  be  further  followed  in  other  connections),  somewhat  indefinitely  it  is  true, 
for  'a  large  number  of  species  of  Gentiana,'  in  which  he  found  the  cells  more 
wavy  *the  damper  the  region  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  plant  was  grown.' 
Conversely  Askenasy^  found  in  Ranunculus  aquatilis  and  divaricatus,  on  the 
submerged  form  that  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  leaf  have  flat  sides,  on  the  land- 
form  strongly  undulated  sides.  Also  on  the  amphibious  leaves  of  Marsilea  and 
Sagittaria^  differences  occur  in  the  above-mentioned  relation. 

The  undulation  usually  extends  equally  over  the  whole  height  of  the  lateral  wall, 
but  often,  e.  g.  in  leaves  of  grasses  and  Equisetum  *,  only  over  the  strip  along  the 
outer  edge,  while  the  inner  part  is  flat  The  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  epi- 
dermal  cells  are  flat,  or  to  a  variable  extent  convex ;  the  latter  either  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  cell,  or  at  one  (e.g.  leaf  of  Aloe  margaritifolia),  or  two,  or  several 
(Equisetum  hiemale)  relatively  small  circumscribed  spots. 

Other  forms  than  those  possible  within  the  limits  laid  down  are  more  rare  j 
e.  g.  spindle-shaped,  elongated,  on  the  leaves  of  Torreya,  Ceratozamia  (Kraus,  /.  c)  \ 
the  often  peculiarly  formed  subsidiary-cells  surrounding  the  stomata,  together  with 
the  hair  structures,  must  be  specially  mentioned  below. 

One  and  the  same  epidermal  surface  often  shows  only  epidermal  cells  of  nearly 
similar  form — e.  g.  many  smooth  stems.  Much  oftener  however  considerable 
differences  occur  on  the  same  surface,  (a)  In  relation  to  the  relief  of  the  siu-face, 
and  (often  connected  with  this)  in  the  distribution  of  stomata  and  hairs ;  in  angular 
and  ribbed  stems  in  relation  to  the  angles,  or  ribs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  faces 
or  furrows  on  the  other ;  in  flat  leaves  and  leaf-like  organs  in  relation  to  the  ribs 


*  Kraus,  Bau  d.  Cycadccnfiedcm. —  Pringshciin,  Jahrb.  II.  p.  318. 

*  Treviranus,  Verm,  Schr.  IV.  p.  16. — Meyen,  Phytotomie,  p.  94. 
'  Phytotomic,  p.  95. 

*  ]k)tan.  Zeitg.  1870,  No.  13. 

*  llildebrand,  ibid.  No.  i. 

*  Mohl,  Verm.  Schriften,  p.  26 J, — Mettcnius,  Hymenophyllacecn,  p.  444. 
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or  nerves,  and  the  spaces  between  these ;  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  here  the  epidermal 
cells  over  the  stalk  and  ribs  are  longitudinally  extended,  and  with  straight  sides,  but 
between  the  ribs  the  form  and  direction  of  the  predominant  elongation  often  alter  * ; 
further  differences  occur  in  relation  to  thorns,  prickles,  teeth,  &c.  The  leaves 
with  stomata  arranged  together  in  groups  (Begonia,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa)  will 
be  noticed  below, 

(ff)  Independent  of  relief,  and  of  distribution  of  stomata  and  hairs.  To  this 
category  belong  a  number  of  very  different  special  cases.  In  the  bands  of  epidermis 
free  from  stomata  of  the  leaves  and  green  stems  of  most  Gramineae  the  epidermis 
consists  of  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  of  which  some  are  elongated;  others, 
alternating  pretty  regularly  with  these,  are  short,  that  is,  broader  or  at  most  as 
broad  as  they  are  long.  The  short  ones  stand  singly  or  by  twos  or  threes  between 
two  long  ones;  in  the  two  latter  cases  a  further  inequality  often  occurs,  in  that 
the  upper,  or  as  the  case  may  be  the  middle  cell  differs  in  form  and  structure 
from  the  others'. 

In  the  bands  of  epidermis,  without  stomata,  which  cover  the  peripheral 
bundles  of  fibres  in  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  Cyperaceae,  Douval-Jouve  found  one 
to  two  longitudinal  rows  of  epidermal  cells  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  less 
prominent  outer  wall,  and  instead  an  inner  wall  projecting  inwards  in  form  of  a 
strongly  thickened  cone  *. 

The  cystoliths  scattered  in  the  epidermis  of  the  Urticaceae  and  Acantbaceae 
(Sect.  2i),  the  elongated  sac-shaped  cells  rich  in  tannin  scattered  or  arranged 
in  rows  between  the  isodiametric  sinuous  elements  which  Engler^  found  in  the 
epidermis  of  Saxifraga  cymbalaria  and  its  allies  and  of  Sedum  spurium,  the 
large  solitary  cells  in  the  small-celled  epidermis  of  the  leaf  of  Cymodocea  nodosa, 
and  rotunda",  are  to  be  registered  as  further  kindred  peculiarities.  Then  the 
'Interstitial-bands'  on  the  under  side  of  the  lamina,  between  the  nerves  of  the 
floating  leaves  of  most  if  not  all  species  of  Marsilea,  must  be  mentioned.  They 
consist  of  at  most  three  to  five  rows  of  epidermal  cells,  which  are  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  cells  with  undulating  colourless  walls  by  more  elongated  form,  smaller 
size,  deep  golden-brown  colour  of  the  wall,  and  homogeneous  fluid  contents.  Many 
appearances,  to  be  described  below  with  glands  and  hairs,  are  directly  connected 
with  these. 

b.  An  epidermis t  more  than  one  layer  of  cells  /hick\  appears  in  the  simplest  cases, 
by  the  division  of  each  original  epidermal  cell  by  one  or  more  tangential  walls  into 
chambers,  which  exactly  fit  one  on  another.  In  many  cases  this  happens  one 
may  almost  say  casually  to  single  cells,  while  the  neighbouring  cells,  which  resemble 


*  Compare  Kraus.  /.  c.  p.  309. 

'  Compare  Bot.  Zeitg.  1841,  p.  149,  pi.  I.  figs.  10,  11  (Coix),  12  (Sorghum). — Pfitzcr,  Pringsh. 
Jahrb.  VII.  p.  555.  Here  the  descriptions  of  the  older  writers  and  the  discovery  by  Treviranus  (Vei  m. 
Schr.  II)  and  Meyen  (Phytotomie,  p.  312,  Taf.  III.  2,  3)  are  cited, 

'  Douval-Jouve,  in  M^m.  de  Tacad.  de  Montpellier,  1872,  p.  227.  The  phenomenon  appeared 
in  all  the  species  of  the  family  which  were  investigated,  i.  e.  of  the  genera  Ciadium,  Rhynchospora^ 
Fuirefia,  Eriophorum,  Schccnus^  Scirpus,  Gaiilea,  CyperuSf  Carex,  Kyllingia^  Hypolytrum^  LHplasia. 

*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1871,  p.  886. 
^  Magnus,  ibid.  1871,  p.  210. 

«  Treviranus,  Verm.  Schriften,  IV.  p.  11.— PfiUer,  in  Pringsh.  Jahrb.  VIII.  p.  16,  Taf.  VI. 
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them  in  other  points,  remain  undivided,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  represented 
below  in  Fig.  29  of  Klopstockia,  and  that  cited  by  Pfitzer  of  Tradescantia  zebrina ; 
or  divided  and  undivided  cells  (i.  e.  one  or  several  layered  epidermis)  stand  side  by 
side  in  about  equal  quantity,  as  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  Passerina  ericoides, 
and  the  examples  cited  by  Pfitzer  of  the  leaf  of  Pittosporum  Tobira,  undulatum, 
of  the  stem  of  Elegia  nuda.  Ephedra  altissima,  monostachya.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf  of  Arbutus  Unedo  has  two  layers  with  their  cells  fitting  one  upon  another 
(not  taking  into  account  single  cells,  which  remain  uniseriate,  and  undivided),  those 
of  Begonia  manicata  2-3  (Pfitzer,  Lc),  the  stem  of  B.  tomentosa  2^  that  of  Pe- 
peromia  blanda  a '.  In  the  families  to  which  the  three  last-named  plants  belong,  the 
Piperaceae  and  Begoniaceae,  and  further  many  species  of  Ficus  (Fig.  18),  there 
is  formed  on  the  leaves  a  much  stronger  many-layered  epidermis,  which  is  divided 
and  developed  in  a  much  more  complicated  way. 

Pfitzer  describes  for  Begonia  sanguinea,  ricinifolia,  and  peltata  an  epidermis  of  4  to  5 
layers,  while  that  of  B.  Dr^gei  and  Fischeri  on  leaf  and  stem  Is  simple,  that  in  B.  Dr^gei, 
however,  consisting  of  very  large  cells.  The  petiole  of  B.  manicata  has  a  simple  epider- 
mis, with  only  solitary  tangentially-divided  cells ;  the  lamina  has  on  the  upper  surface 
2-3  layers  with  the  cells  fitting  one  on  another ;  the  inner  of  these  is  much  higher  than 
the  outer;  on  the  under  surface  (Pfitzer,  Lc.  Taf.  VI.  9)  it  has  two  layers,  the  cells  of 
the  inner  being  more  than  double  as  high  and  broad  as  those  of  the  outer — this  results 
from  the  fact  that  after  the  tangential  division,  which  separates  the  two  layers,  further 
radial  division  goes  on  in  the  outer,  while  in  the  inner  only  growth  of  the  cells,  without 
division,  takes  place. 

In  the  Piperaceae  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  all  Peperomias  in  which  the  point 
has  been  investigated'  (P.  pellucida,  magnoliifolia,  blanda,  pereskiifolia,  rubella,  galioides, 
polystachya,  incana,  arifolia,  obtusifolia,  argyracea)  is  provided  with  an  epidermis  of 
more  than  one  layer,  while  that  of  the  under  side  is  a  single  layer.  In  P.  arifolia  it  has 
two,  in  others,  e,g.  P.  blanda  2-4,  in  P.  incana  7-8,  in  P.  pereskiifolia  15-16  layers. 
The  high  number  of  layers,  and,  in  those  cases  where  the  number  is  smaller,  the  con- 
siderable size  of  the  cells  in  the  inner  layers,  gives  to  the  epidermis  in  question  a  vast 
thickness,  so  that  it  is  even  in  P.  incana  thicker  than  the  whole  remaining  mass  of  the 
thick  fleshy  leaf;  in  P.  magnoliifolia  and  rubella,  it  exceeds  several-fold  the  rest  of  the 
substance  of  the  leaf,  and  in  P.  pereskiifolia  it  exceeds  it  seven-fold. 

According  to  the  species  the  cell-division  and  growth  either  proceed  simultaneously  in 
all  the  layers,  so  that  all  fit  with  their  cells  one  upon  another ;  this  is  the  case  usually  in 
those  with  two  layers,  but  also  in  the  many-layered  P.  pereskiifolia,  where  only  the 
outermost  layer  is,  as  the  result  of  divisions  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  smaller-celled 
and  differently  arranged  from  the  numerous  inner  ones  (Pfitzer  /.  r.  Taf.  VI.  i);  or  (f,g, 
P.  incana)  the  outer  layers  become  smaller-celled  than  the  inner  layers,  owing  to  numerous 
divisions  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  corresponds  less 
in  the  successive  layers. 

Of  the  other  Piperacez  a  two-layered  epidennis  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  was 
found  by  Treviranus  in  Chavica  maculata,  and  by  Payen  in  Artanthe  colubrina.  Miq. 

As  in  the  Peperomias,  so  in  many  species  of  Ficus,  the  many-layered  epidermis  of  both 
surfaces  of  the  leaf  is  produced  by  the  division  of  an  originally  single  layer.  This  stratum 
becomes  smaller-celled  as  one  proceeds  from  the  innermost  to  the  outermost  layer. 

It  has  been  described  for  F.  bengalensis\  elastica,  ulmifolia,  pcctinata,  ferruginea, 

•  Hildebrand,  Unters.  iiber  d.  Stamme  d.  Begoniacccn,  p.  20,  Taf.  IV.  4. 

•  Sanio,  Botan.  Zcitunjj.  1864,  p.  213. 

•  Treviranus,  Verm.  Schr.  IV.  p.  1 1  ;  Physiol.  I.  p.  449.—  Pfit/er.  /.r.  p.  26. 

•  Treviranus,  Verm.  Schr.  IV.  p.  1 1  (1821). 
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Carica,  laurifolia,  Neumann  i,  njrmphxifolia,  australis,  lutescens,  salicifolia  ^.  Its  thickness 
varies  according  to  the  species,  and  is  on  an  average  less  on  the  under  surface  than  on  the 
upper.  Certain  individual  cells  of  the  original  epidermis  remain  undivided,  and  grow  to  form 
the  sac-shaped  cystolith-cells,  which  project  deep  into  the  inner  tissue  of  the  leaf  (§  ai). 
Ficus  lutescens  and  F.  ulmifolia  have  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  an  epidermis  of 
two  or  three  layers,  on  the  under  surface  of  only  one  layer  (Schacht.  /.  e.  p.  14a,  Fig.  10). 

A  many-layered  epidermis  has  further  been  described  by  Nicolai '  and  Pfitzer  (/.  c.)  in 
the  roots  of  Crinum  bracteatum  and  C.  americanum. 

Lastly,  it  occurs  closely  connected  with  hair  structures,  on  many  glandular  spots,  to  be 
described  later,r.^.  in  Passiflora,  on  the  ends  of  the  leaf-teeth  of  Drosera,etc.  Comp.  §18,  ao. 

Sect.  5.  Stomata'  (comp.  Fig.  10-18).  Between  the  cells  of  the  epidermis 
there  lie  definitely  distributed  pairs  of  cells,  whose  sides  opposed  to  one  another  are 
concave,  and  between  these  a  slit  is  left  open.  The  slit  extends  through  the  whole 
height  of  the  epidermis,  forming  an  open  communication  between  the  surrounding 
medium  and  an  intercellular  space  inside  it,  which  is  called  the  respiratory  cavt'fy 
(Athemh5hle)  *.  The  apparatus  consisting  of  the  pair  of  cells  with  the  slit  is  called  a 
pore  or  stoma^  {Spalioffnung^  Porus^  sioma),  and  the  cells  bordering  on  the  slit 
stomatal-y  pore-  or  guard-cells. 

The  general  form  of  the  mature  stoma  is  in  surface  view  (with  medium 
turgescence)  usually  nearly  elliptical;  rarely  relatively  narrow,  usually  widely-elliptical 
(in  162  out  of  174  cases  observed  by  Weiss) ;  further  it  is  in  some  few  cases  almost 
circular  *,  the  special  forms  being  endlessly  various  according  to  the  species.  The 
irregular  three-  to  four-cornered  stomata  in  Salvinia  and  Azolla '  form  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  rule :  each  guard-cell  corresponds  to  one  half  (in  case  of  the.  usual 
elliptical  form,  a  longitudinal  half)  of  the  whole  form ;  both  are,  under  medium 
turgescence,  curved  in  a  half-moon  or  sausage-shape ;  they  are  directly  connected 
by  their  ends,  and  by  the  ends  and  the  convex  sides  they  are  joined  uninterruptedly 
with  the  surrounding  epidermal  cells.  The  concave  sides  are  turned  towards 
one  another  and  bound  the  slit,  which  is  usually  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
division-wall  by  which  the  ends  of  the  guard-cells  touch  one  another ;  in  Azolla  on 
the  contrary  (Slrasburger,  /.r.)  at  right  angles  to  this  direction.  The  transverse 
section  of  the  guard-cell  (Figs.  10,   11)  is  generally  round  or  forms  an  ellipse 

^  Mcyen,  Phytotomie,  p.  311. — Miiller's  Archiv.  1839,  p.  264. — Fayen,  M^m.  pr^nt.  \  Tacad. 
des  Sciences,  torn.  IX. — Schacht,  Abhandl.  Senckenb.  Gesellsch.  I. — Unger,  Anatomic  u.  Physiol, 
p.  190. — Hofmeister,  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  180. — Weddell,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  4  s^r.  torn.  II.  p.  271.^ 
Pfitzer,  /.r.  p.  215, 

*  Schriften  der  Physic.  CEcon.  Gesellsch.  z.  Konigsberg,  VI.  p.  73. 

'  [Cf.  further,  L.  Reinhardt,  Einige  Mitt.  ii.  d.  Entw.  d.  Spalt.,  in  Russian,  Ref.  Bot.  Jahresber. 
1879,  P-  30- — Schwendcncr,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1882,  p.  233.— Tschirsch,  Beitr.  z.  vergl.  Anat.  d.  Spalt.  Ap- 
parats.  Verhandl.  Bot.  Ver.  Prov.  Brandenburg,  Ref.  Bot.  Ccntralbl.  1881.  Bd.  VI.  p.  341.  Sachs, 
Vorlesungen,  1882,  p.  395.] 

*  Unger,  Exantheme  d.  Pfl.  p.  43. 

'  Spaltoffnung,  Sprengel,  Anleitg.  z.  Kenntniss.  d.  Gewachse;  Bau  und  Natur  d.  Gewachse, 
p.  180.  Porcn,  Hedwig,  Zerstr.  Abhandl.  p.  116 ;  Kudolphi,  Moldenhawer.  Stomatay  De  Candolle, 
Organograph.  v^getale,  I.  p.  78.  Stomatia,  Link,  Grundlehren,  p.  108.  The  name  dermal  glands 
(Hautdriisen),  later  resumed  by  Link  and  Meyen,  has  hardly  any  further  historical  interest. — For  the 
history  of  these  parts,  so  often  mentioned  since  Malpighi  and  Grew  (Anatomy  of  Plants,  pi,  XLVIII), 
compare  Treviranus,  Physiol.  I.  p.  462;  Meyen,  Phytotomie,  p.  97;  Pflanzenphysiol.  L  p.  271. 

*  For  details  compare  A.  Weiss,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  IV.  p.  123,  &c. 

'  Compare  Slrasburger,  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  V.  Taf.  36  :  idem,  Ueber  Azolla,  Taf.  III. 
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variously  inclined  to  the  sltt,  or  bluntly  angular;  it  has  usually  at  the  united  ends  of 
the  cell  a  different  form,  and  also  larger  diameter  than  at  the  part  bordering  on  ihe 
slit.  Examples,  Persoonia  myrtilloides  and  other  ProieaccE',  Cycas',  Psilotum, 
Equisetum,  Conifene,  Restiacex,  Grasses,  Calycanthus ',  Scirpus,  Iris,  &c.  Along 
the  slit,  but  at  some  distance  from  it,  run  in  most  cases  on  each  guard-cell  two 
ridge-like  promberances  (belonging  to  the  membrane,  see  Sect.  1 4),  one  on  the  outer, 
the  other  on  the  inner  surface,  the  corresponding  ones  being  continuously 
connected  at  die  ends  of  the  diL  The  ridges  are  channelled  and  concave  on 
the  side  facing  the  slit,  and  convex  on  the  other  side,  at  the  free  eilge  thejr 
are  sharp,  and  thus  appear  in  the  transverse  section  in  the  form  of  sharp  teeth. 
The  outer  aperture,  the  etUraace  (Eingang),  and  the  inner,  the  txil  (Ausgang)  of  the 
slit  are  thus  bordered  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  ridges ;  through  the  edge  of  the 
entrance  one  enters  into  the  /roni  cavi/y  (Vorhof),  which  widt-ns  out  between  the 
channelled  faces;  through  the  edge  of  the  exit  into  the  similarly  formed  but  usually 
much  smaller  biuk  cavity  (Hinterhof) ;  the  pore-fKissaf;*  (Spaltendurchgang  *),  which 


widens  towards  both  cavities,  leads  between  the  parts  of  the  section  of  the  guard- 
cells  which  are  broadest,  and  nearest  to  one  another,  from  the  front  to  the  back 
cavity.  The  ridges  of  exit  and  of  entry  are  extremely  various  in  form  and  sire, 
(comp.  Sect  14),  they  are  not  uncommonly  very  small,  especially  the  ridge  of  exit, 
and  therefore  easily  overlooked.  It  is  rare  for  both  or  for  [he  ridge  of  exit  to 
be  really  absent  The  latter  alone  is  absent  in  Kljmus  arenarius,  Uromelia  Caralas, 
Hakea  saligna,  ceratophylla,  Banksia  sp.;  both  in  most  observed  Coniferx"'  (Fig.  11), 
Cycadese',  Ephedra,  Psilotum.  Azolla^. 

'  Mohl,  V*™.  Schr.  p.  J4».  "  Ktau-, /..-.  r  ;i«-  '  VfiUer.l.e. 

'  'Eieoilliche  Spaltoffnung,'  Von  Mohl,  Bot.  Zeirg.  i8j6.  il  *>97.  Tnf.  XIII.  Mere  the  subject 
is  explained.  .Many  good  diawings  by  Slraslmrcer  in  hia  lltili.nje  7.  KntwkkclungsteschLchle  <1. 
SpRltoRnunccn,  Pringsh.  Jahrh.  V.  p.  it)-,  Taf.  .15-4). 

'  IliMebrand,  Bot.  Zeitg.  tS6o,  Taf.  IV.— .Slraslnirgcr,  /rv.  ,//.  fij;.  145. 

•  Kram,  /.  f— Stnuhnisw.  fig.  "43.  '  Strasbu^r,  L'el:er  Aiolla,  Taf.  III. 
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The  size  of  the  mature,  full-grown  stomata  is  usually  smaller  than  the  average 
size  of  the  adjoining  epidermal  cells,  often  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  these, 
e.g.  Salvinia;  on  the  same  surface,  e.g.  the  leaf-surface,  it  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  on  the  whole  uniform  with  slight  variations.  The  absolute  size  of  the 
space  which  they  occupy  in  the  epidermal  surface  lies,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments made  by  A.  Weiss*  on  150  plants,  between  o*oooii™™d  (Amarantus  cau- 
datus;  length  and  breadth  =ooi6™"»)  and  000459^^0  (Amaryllis  formosissima, 
length  0-074,  breadth  0*079™™),  ^^  most  cases  between  0.0002™™  n  and  o-ooo8™™  n . 
The  size  of  the  open  slit  apparently  bears  an  almost  constant  relation  to  that  of  the 
whole  apparatus,  but  exact  measurements  of  this  have  been  made  only  for  few  cases. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  slit  as  well  as  of  the  guard-cells  vary  regtilarly  in 
the  same  stoma,  according  to  the  turgescence  and  tension  of  the  membranes  of 
the  guard-cells  themselves  and  of  the  surrounding  epidermis ;  this  turgescence  and 
tension  depending  upon  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  effect  of  light  and  heat. 
The  curvature  of  the  side  of  the  guard-cells  next  the  slit,  and  accordingly  the 
opening  of  the  slit,  may  in  each  special  case  increase  to  a  definite  maximum,  and 
on  the  other  hand  diminish  till  the  slit  is  completely  and  firmly  closed.  With 
these  changes  of  curvature  changes  in  the  general  form  of  the  guard-cells  are 
in  each  case  connected.  According  to  H.  v.  Mohl  insolation  and  supply  of  water, 
according  to  N.  MUller  heat  and  supply  of  water,  bring  about  the  widening  of  the 
slit'.  The  very  large  stomata  of  Lilium  martagon,  candidum  and  bulbiferum, 
widen  the  slit,  according  to  Mohl,  to  a  breadth  of  Vno™™  to  7,24™™  on  the  uninjured 
leaf,  at  the  margins  of  separated  pieces  of  epidermis  to  Vja"*""  5  on  the  uninjured 
leaf  of  Zea  mais  to  Vjj^™™  ;  on  the  separated  epidermis  of  Amaryllis  formosissima 
to  Vm™™.  The  slit  remains  meanwhile  always  at  least  six  to  seven  times  longer  than 
broad.  Unger'  quotes  the  size  of  the  open  slit  in  Agapanthus  umbellatus  at 
0-000047™™  D ,  of  Ajuga  genevensis  at  0.00601 37 ™™n  . 

The  water-pores  to  be  described  below  (Sect.  8)  assume  much  larger  dimensions, 
as  also  the  stomata  on  the  leaf  of  the  Kaulfussias.  The  latter  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  as  round  holes,  which  are  surrounded  moreover  by  a  pair  of 
guard-cells  apparently  incapable  of  change  of  curvature. 

The  absolute  height  of  the  guard-cells,  after  what  has  been  already  said, 
requires  no  description.  Compared  with  the  epidermal  cells,  or  the  many-layered 
epidermis  of  the  same  surface,  the  height  of  the  guard-cells  is  usually  insignificant, 
often  very  small;  at  most  they  are  of  equal  height  with  them  (e.g.  Hyacinthus 
orientalist),  Lilium  candidum  *,  Helleborus  niger.  Fuchsia®  (Fig.  10).  The  position 
of  stomata  relatively  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  epidermis  is  closely  connected  with 
these  differences.  When  the  height  of  the  guard-cells  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
epidermal  cells  the  outer  surfaces  of  both  lie  approximately  in  the  same  plane.  The 
same  occurs  in  a  series  of  cases  where  the  height  is  unequal ;  here  the  respiratory 


*  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  IV. 

'  Compare  on  the  mechanism,  which  must  not  here  be  discussed,  nnd  which  is  not  e\*en  }*et 
fully  explained,  the  fundamental  work  of  Mohl,  Ik>tan.  Zeitg.  1856,  p.  697;  5^chs,  vol.  IV  of  this 
Handbook,  p.  255;  N.  Miillcr,  in  Pringsh  Jahrb.  VIII.  p.  75.    [Schwendcner.  /  <-.] 

'  Anat.  und  Physiol,  p.  5^3^.  ♦  Stmsburger,  /.  <•.  fig.  14. 

'  Mohl,  /.«".  fijj.  6.  •  Unger,  Anal,  und  Physiol,  p.  190. 
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cavity  situated  beneath  the  stoma  is  directly  bounded  by  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
neighbouring  epidermal  cells,  e.g.  the  leaves  of  Orchis  latifolia  (Von  Mohl,  /.  c),  the 
very  large-celled  epidermis  of  the  leaf  of  the  Commelinaceae  (Strasburger,  /.  c.  Fig. 
1 50),  Claytonia  perfoliata  (I  c.  Fig.  1 20),  and  many  others. 

More  commonly  where  the  height  is  unequal,  the  guard-cells  lie  so  that  their 
inner  walls  fall  approximately  in  the  same  plane  as  those  of  the  epidermal  cells 
(comp.  Figs.  II,  18,  &c.).  They  form  then  the  bottom  of  a  depression,  through 
which  one  approaches  the  stoma  from  without.  This  is  surrounded  by  the  neighbour- 
ing epidermal  cells,  and  is  often  over-arched  at  its  outer  margin  by  outgrowths 
of  these,  so  that  the  mouth  is  considerably  reduced.  This  is  the  case  in  the  majority 
of  tough-skinned  leaves  and  green  stems ;  leaf  of  Polypodium  lingua  \  Equiseta 
cryptopora  (comp.  our  Fig.  23,  Santo,  Linnaea  29,  385,  Taf.  III.  Milde,  Mono- 
graphia  Equisetor.),  Coniferae",  Cycadeae  (Kraus.  /.  r.),  Monocotyledons,  as  Aloe*, 
Agave  \  Dasylirion,  Hechtia  \  Iris  ^  Allium,  Orchidacex,  &c.,  and  Dicotyledons,  as 


FlC  n,r-niolidophylhuB  xonatum,  adult  leaf,  under  surface  .^  »up«rficial  »iew  of  a  piece  of  l-pi'lemils  »ith  a  stoma  and  its 
liitwiiliirj  cdb.  B  laedim  tnuisvnYc  section  through  a  stonu;  the  Kuanl-cells  are  pukhcd  outwards  by  tlie  lateral  vubsidiary 
cells,  which  have  been  pushed  down  beneath  them  {jjo). 

Ficus  elastica^,  australis,   Proteaceaj*,  Nelumbium',  Dianthus   Car}  ophyllus,  and 
many  others. 

Independently  of  this  relation  of  height  the  case  occurs  that  the  surrounding 
epidermal  cells  are  so  pressed  against  the  stoma  that  the  latter  rises  a  greater  or  less 
distance  into  the  air  above  the  outer  surface  of  the  epidermis,  e.g.  leaves  of 
Chrysodium  vulgare  *^  Aneimia  Phyllitidis,  hirta  ",  Pholidophyllum  zonatum  (Figs. 
ia-16),  Nerium  Oleander,  many  Proteaceae  *',  Helleborus  foetidus",  Rhinanthus, 
species  of  Primula,  many  Labiatae,  Pyrethrum  inodorum,  Sec. 


*■  Raoter,  Entw.  d.  .Spaltoffh.  von  Aneimia,  u.  Niphobolus.     Mitthcil.  d.  natur.  Vereins  f.  Stcier- 
mark.  Bd.  II.  Heft  2  (1870). 

•  Hildcbrand,  Bot.  Zcit.  i860,  Taf.  IV. 

'  Schacht.  Lehrb.  Taf.  III.  p.  34. — Strasburger,  /.c.  figs.  1 14,  115. 

•  Moldenhawer,  Beitr.  p.  103. — Oudemans,  Comptcs  rendus,  Acad.  roy.  Amsterdam,  vol.  XIV 
(1863). 

•  Schacht.  /.c.  Taf.  IV.  pp.  9,  12. — Unger,  Anat.  u.  Phys.  p.  19a. 

•  Unger,  /.r,  p.  191. — Mohl,  Verm.  Schr.  Taf.  VIII. 
'  Strasburger,  /.  r.  fig.  1 33. 

'  Von  Mohl,  Ueber  d.  Spaltoff.  d.  Proteaceen,  N.  Act,  Acad.  Leopold.  XVI.  II,  and  Verm,  Schrift. 
p.  245,  Taf.  VII.  VIII. 

•  Schleiden,  Grundxiige,  3  Aufl.  i.  p.  278. 

■•  Strasburger,  /,c.  figs.  47,  48.  "  /.r.  figs.  50,  57. 

"  Von  Mohl,  Spaltoffn.  d.  Proteaceen,  /.r.  •'  Von  Mohl,  /.r.  figs,  ao,  31. 
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From  these  examples,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  superficial  position  of  the  stomata  is  the  rule  for  herbaceous  less  thick-skinned 
parts,  and  the  depressed  position  for  leathery,  succulent,  and  thick-skinned  parts ; 
but  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  without  exception.  Further,  that  corresponding 
parts  of  plants  of  the  same  family,  otherwise  of  like  nature,  such  as  the  firm  leaves 
of  the  Proteaceae  and  Bromeliaceae,  may  show  the  most  extreme  diversity.  As  an 
instructive  example  the  tender-skinned  leaves  of  Salvinia  natans  may  here  be  cited^ 
the  small  stomata  of  which  are  inserted  about  half  way  up  the  epidermal  cells,  which 
are  eight  to  nine  times  their  height  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  lateral  wall  of  an  epidermal  cell  abuts  on  a  guard-cell,  it 
must  present  a  difference  of  form  and  direction,  which  is  in  many  cases  very  slight, 
from  those  lateral  walls  which  do  not  border  on  stomata.  The  relations  of  height  of 
the  abutting  face  follow  from  what  has  been  said  above.  The  abutting  face  is  in  the 
one  series  of  cases  nearly  plane,  and  set  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  or  inclined 
obliquely  to  it,  in  such  a  way  that  it  converges  with  the  corresponding  face  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stoma,  towards  the  inner  face.  Both  arrangements  occur  in 
stomata  which  are  even  with  the  surface,  the  latter  especially  in  stomata  which 
project  outwards.  Still  cases  occur  of  stomata  seated  in  deep  hollows,  which  abut 
on  their  subsidiary  cells  with  a  plane  perpendicular  face*.  In  other  cases  the 
abutting  face  is  concave  towards  the  stoma,  and  the  guard-cells  are  fitted  into  the 
hollow  with  their  convex  side,  and  are  therefore  more  or  less  completely  enclosed  by 
their  neighbours.  With  this  is  always  connected  a  depression  of  the  stoma  (often 
only  slight)  below  the  outer  surface :  Iris,  Amaryllis  formosissima  ^  Gramineae,  &c. 
In  deeply  depressed  stomata  (cf.  the  examples  given  above),  also  in  Iris  and  similar 
cases,  it  often  happens  that  the  abutting  faces  are  inclined  obliquely  towards  the 
outer  surface,  so  that  they  diverge  inwards  on  both  sides  of  the  stomata.  In  this 
case  it  comes  about  that  the  guard-cells  lie  mainly  on  the  inner  side  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cells  (compare  below.  Fig.  24,  Equisetum). 

Irrespective  of  the  faces  just  described  abutting  on  the  stoma,  the  neighbouring 
cells  are  in  many  cases  of  fundamentally  similar  form  to  those  epidermal  cells  of  the 
same  surface  which  do  not  abut  on  stomata,  e.g.  Lilium,  Orchis*,  Hyacinthus, 
Helleborus,  Poeonia,  Vicia  Faba,  Sambucus  nigra,  many  Ferns,  Salvinia,  and  many 
other  plants  from  the  most  different  families  \  But  in  a  large  number  of  epidermal 
layers,  especially  of  foliage  leaves,  each  stoma  is  on  the  other  hand  bounded  by  one 
or  two  or  several  epidermal  cells,  differing  in  form  and  size  from  the  rest  which  do  not 
abut  on  stomata:  these  not  unfrequently  resemble  the  guard-cells  themselves. 
These  peculiar  neighbouring  cells  of  the  stomata  are  termed  its  subsidiary  cells^  or 
subsidiary  cells  0/  Ihe  pore^. 

Their  superficial  form  is  generally  intermediate  between  that  of  the  guard-cells 
and  the  epidermal  cells,  or  they  completely  resemble  the  first.     In  the  latter  case  the 


*  Strasburger,  I.e.  Taf.  XXXVI.  figs.  29,  30. 

'  Kcstio  diffusus,  fasciculalus,  Pfitzer  in  Pringshcim*s  Jahrb.  VII,  Taf.  XXVII.  figs.  1-5. 
»  Von  Mohl.  Botan.  Zeilg.  1856,  Taf.  XIII.  figs.  2,  4. 

*  Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1856.  *  Compare  Strasburger,  l.c, 

*  Cclluhc  iatcrales,    H.  Krockcr,  de  pi.  epidermide.    Pfitzer,  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  VII.  p.  536. — 
Compare  also  Botan.  Zeitg.  1871,  p.  133  ;  Hulfsporcniellen,  Strasburger,  /.r. 
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arrangement  is  such  that  the  whole  convex  side  of  each  guard-cell  is  bordered  by  one 
subsidiary  cell ;  the  stoma  thus  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  two  pairs  of  cells,,  one 
pair  bounding  the  slit,  and  one  peripheral  to  these  (e.g.  Gramineae,  Protcaceae,  and 
the  other  examples  of  two  lateral  subsidiary  cells  to  be  cited  below) ;  often  even  by 
three  pairs,  since  the  first  pair  of  subsidiary  cells  is  often  surrounded  by  a  second 
similar  pair  (Hakea  ceratophyUa,  sab'gna  \  &c,). 

If  there  be  a  difference  of  height  between  the  guard-cells  and  the  epidermis, 
the  subsidiary  cells  often  hold  an  intermediate  position  also  in  this  respect ;  where 
the  difference  in  height  is  great,  they  are  of  equal  height  to  the  guard-cells,  or  a  little 
higher,  and  with  them  are  fitted  either  in  the  outer  surface,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
depression.  Rarely  the  subsidiary  cells  are  much  higher  than  the  epidermal  cells ; 
this  is  the  case  in  the  Scitaminese  (Strclitzia  ovata,  Heliconia  farinosa,  cf.  Bot.  Ztg. 
187 1,  Taf.  L  and  our  Fig.  28  B),  where  they  connect  ihe  stoma  with  the  Epidermis 
and  Hypoderma. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subsidiary  cells  may  be  most  intelligibly  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  their  development,  and  that  of  the  stoma ;  this  shall  therefore 
here  be  given. 

The  stoma  itself  makes  its  appearance  by  the  bisection  of  a  cell  of  the  epidermis, 
which  may  be  called  its  Mother-ceil*,  The  two  products  of  division  are  the  guard-cells. 
When  they  separate  from  one  another,  as  will  be  described  below,  a  chink  appears 
between  thenu 

The  development  of  the  stomata  takes  place  in  the  epidermis  at  the  close  of  its  mcri- 
stematic  (dermatogen-)  stage  and  not  quite  simultaneously  in  neighbouring  parts,  so  that 
one  may  find  the  most  different  stages  of  development  close  side  by  side. 

The  origination  of  the  stomata  begins  thus :  The  hitherto  almost  similar  polyhedral 
cells  of  the  meristematic  dermatogen  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rou^s,  or  irregularly : 
either  all,  or  the  majority  or  only  single  ones  of  these  divide  into  two  dissimilar  daughter- 
cells.  One  of  these  becomes  the  Initial  cell  of  the  stoma,  the  other  an  Epidermal  cell. 
Where  the  dermatogen-cells  form  rows,  it  is  as  a  rule  '  always  the  apical,  or  peripheral 
part  of  the  cell,  which  becomes  the  Initial  cell.  Exceptions  to  this  are  only  known 
among  those  abnormalities  or  deformities  which  will  be  described  below  as  twin  sto- 
mata. Where  the  serial  arrangement  of  the  dermatogen-cells  is  absent,  the  relative 
position  of  the  initial  cells  is  also  indefinite. 

The  wall  which  cuts  off  the  initial  cell  is  perpendicular  to  the  Epidermis,  or  originally 
only  slightly  oblique ;  it  either  stretches  as  a  plane  (transverse-)  wall  between  two  lateral 
waUs  of  the  developing  dermatogen-cells ;  or  it  is  curved  in  surface  view  to  a  U-form, 
and  then  with  its  two  ends  it  is  attached  either  to  one  or  two  lateral  faces  of  neigh- 
bouring epidermal  cells,  or  (as  a  rule  in  Aneimia)  it  has  the  form  of  a  closed  ring,  which 
touches  no  lateral  wall.  In  the  last  case  the  initial  cell  is  surrounded  laterally  by  a  ring- 
shaped  cell,  in  the  preceding  case  by  a  cell  of  more  or  less  horseshoe  shape. 

In  the  further  growth  the  three  following  chief  cases  occur : — 

I.  The  Initial  cell  is  the  direct  Mother-cell  of  the  stoma,  and  the  epidermal  cells 
undergo  no  further  division.  This  is  the  case  in  Iris,  Hyacinthus,  Orchis,  Sambucus 
nigra,  Ruta  graveolens,  Salvinia  natans,  Selaginella  dcnticulata,  Asplcnium  furcatum; 
Silene  inflata,  Chrysodium  vulgarc,  the  two  last  have  a  U-formed  wall,  the  others  a  plane 
division-wall*:  further  Aneimia  has  as  a  rule  an  annular  wall. 


*  Von  Mohl,  Spaltoffn.  d.  Protcacecn,  I.e. ;  Slrasburgcr,  /.r. 

•  Spccialmutterzclle,  Slrasburgcr,  /.  c, 

*  Strasburger,  /.  r. ;  Pfitzcr,  /.  c, 

•  Compare  Strasburger,  /.  c. 
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1.  The  iDitial  cell  is  the  direct  Mother-cell  of  the  stoma.  Soon  after  It  ia  muktd  off, 
along  each  of  its  sides  a  narrow  piece  of  the  neighbouring  epidermal  cells  is  cut  off  bp 
walls  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  of  the  sides :  and  this  takes  place — 

a.  Once  in  each  of  the  contiguous  cells :  of  these  there  are  four,  two  bordering  on  the 
ends,  and  one  on  each  of  the  flanks  of  the  stoma :  there  are  therefore  four  subsidiary 
cells  corresponding  in  arrangement  to  these :  Tradescantia ',  species  of  Commelyna 
(Fig.  ij),  Pothos  crassinervia  (usuaUjr),  Pholidophyllum  (see  Fig.  ii),  Heliconia  farino»», 
Araucaria  imbricaia';  or  4,  5,  and  more:  Ficus  elastica  (4-5),  Conifene',  Cfcas^etc; 
also  Strelitzia  ovaCa  (Fig.  iS  A). 

i.  Once  in  each  cell  bordering  the  flanks,  so  that  the  stoma  is  enclosed  on  either  side 
by  a  subsidiary  cell  similar  to  the  guard-ccHs.    This  is  the  case  in  Gramiuez  (pn^nUy 


all*)  and  the  foliage  parts  ct  other  grass>libe  plants  (Carex,  Cypenis,  Scirpus,  Juncus 
lamprocarpus,  effusus,  Lusula  maxima),  Stanhopca,  Aloe  soccotrina,  nigricans,  Musa 
sapicnlum',  Claytonix  perfoliata,  Proteacex  (Protea'),  Grevillca  robusta',  Lomatia 
longifolia,  etc. 

e.  By  repeated  division  of  the  subsidiary  cells  separated  as  in  a  and  b,  there  arises 
in  many  cases  a  double  zone  or  a  pair  of  sub^diary  cells  on  each  side.  The  former  is 
the  case  in  Dioon ',  the  latter  in  Maranta  bicolor,  Commclyna  communis,  Pothos 
argyrza,  Hakea  saligna,  ceratophylla,  and  other  Proteacez  (Strasburger  /.c). 

].  The  Initial  cell  is  not  the  Mother-cell  of  the  stoma,  but  divides  further,  once  or 
several  times  in  succession,  and  the  result  of  these  divisions  is  a  Mother-cell  of  the  stoma, 
and  one  or  several  subsidiary  cells.    The  chief  types  of  this  are :— 


'  .Slrasburger,  /.  f.— Moldcnhawer,  Beiir.  Tab.  V.  p.  94.— Meyen.  Physiol.  Tab.  V ;  Pbylotomie, 
Tab.  III.  pp.  4,  5.— Schleiden,  Gnindi.  3  Aufl.  I.  p.  177. 

•  Holan.  Zeilt'.  1871,  Taf.  I. 

•  Slrnkbutj-tr.  /. r.— Ilildebrand,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1B60,  Tof.  II. 
<  ITilrLT,  in  l'riIlg^>heiIa'E  Jahib.  VJI,  p.  5,13.  &c, 

•  .Siru burger,  /.e,  *  Mohl,  Spoltuflh.  d.  Pioteocceii,  /.i-.  '  Kratis,  /.i*.  p.  335. 
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«.  Tie  Initial  cell,  bounded  by  s  curved,  or  even  U-shaped  wall,  is  again  divided  bf 
a  wall  almost  similar  to  the  latter  into  a  Mother^cell  and  a  horsesboe-sliaped  subsidiary 
cell  (Aqrientum  bulbifcnim ',  Pleris  flabelUta  (Fig.  14),  cretica');  or  successively  by  >-} 
cunred  walls,  which  alternate  in  two  directions  in  the  surface,  and  cut  one  another,  into 
&  mother-cell,  surrounded  by  a  zone  (or  in  parts  a  double  zone)  of  half  ring-  or  horse- 
dtoe-sbaped  subsidiary  cells.  The  longitudinal  axis  of  (he  subsequent  slit  is  pai^lel  to 
the  chords  of  the  previous  curves  of  divbion :  Cibotium  Scheidei  (Hildebrand,  J.  t.  Fig. 
37-39)1  Mercnrialis  perennis,  ambigua,  Pharbitis  hispida,  Baselta,  Percskia  aculenta;  or 


it  cuts  then)  at  right  angles :  Thymus  serpyllum,  Physostegia  virginiana,  and  other  Labiate 
(StrasbuTger,  I.e.).    In  the  last  category  but  one  are  also  the  Equiseta. 

h.  The  Initial  cell  is  divided  successively  by  walls  arranged  in  three  directions  In  the 
surface  into  a  simple  or  multiple  zone  of  subsidiary  cells,  and  a  mother-cell  surrounded 


by  it.     With  few  subsidiary  cells;   Papttionacex,  Solanacez,  AsperifoTix,  Crucifene; 
with  a  Urge  number  of  them :  Crassulacez  ( Fig.  1 5),  Begoniacex ',  also  Cactaceai. 


'  Slrasbutger,  /.c  figs.  36-41. 

•  Hildebnud.  BoUn.  Zeitg.  1866,  Taf  X,  fig.  10-13, 

*  StraibuiKcr.  /.  c— Compate  for  deUib  this  work  to  often  ciled ;  alio  the  not  alvayi  prccisi 
stktemcnti  oT  KuieUticlulcofi^  Zui  Entw.  der  Spaltc^ungoi,  Bull,  Soc,  Imp,  de  Homoo,  i  866. 
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c.  InitiaJ  cell  divided  by  an  annular  wall  into  Mother-cell  and  annular  subsidiary  ceU : 
Polypodium  lingua  (Rauter,  I.e.). 

According  to  what  has  been  »id,  subsidiary  cells  of  special  form  originate  in  all  the 
caiws  ifivcn  under  i  and  j :  in  those  under  t  only  when  the  U-  or  annular-form  of  the 
finit  liimndary  wall  necessitates  special  peculiarities  of  form.  The  mode  of  formation 
■iiiiy  \k  always  recognised  io  the  known  cases  in  the  mature  state,  but  with  varying 
iiliHr|in('W,  according  as  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  cells  in  sur&ce  and  height  shaipen^ 
iTtiiliiN,  (ir  oblitenitt.'s  the  original  distinctions. 

tlM'illMioni  and  transitions  between  the  related  types  are  by  no  means  rare.  For 
■iHaih  comp,  Strasbun^  and  Pfitzer  /.  c.  As  regards  occasional  malformations,  we 
litual  licrir  ajjain  return  to  the  twin  stomata,  i.e.  those  which  appear  in  contiguous  pairs, 
Mini  rL-fer  to  Pfitzer's  detailed  statement ',  according  to  which  these  may  arise  by  means 
til  iiiaiiy  different  anomalies  of  division, 

'I'»<u  (iwnial  exceptions  must  here  be  somewhat  more  carefully  described.  First  tb^ 
111  Aneimia,  discovered  by  Link,  later  for  a  long  time  much  discussed,  and  misunder* 
bL'kmI,  and  finally  explained  by  Rauter,  who  showed  that  the  same  was  tbe  case  in 


PolyiKidium  lingua.     In  these  cases  the  stoma  Is  surrounded  by  one  annular  Epidennal- 
(ir  subsidiary  cell*. 

The  rcnurkable  point  in  this  phenomenon  is  nothing  more  than  that  the  wall  of  the 
mother-cell  in  normal  cases  has  the  form  of  a  ring  set  at  right  angles  to  the  surface, 


'  riincsheim'B  Jahrb.VII.  p.ssi. 

■  Link,  Ausgewahlte  anatom.  Abbildungen,  Ileft  III.  Taf.  IV.  8.— Oodemans,  Bnlletio  da 
I 'iiii|;rJ»>  lie  Botnnicguc,  Sec.  a  Amstmiam,  1S65,  p.  85. — lliltlebraad,  Bolan.  Zeilg.  1S66,  p.  ifS'— 
ritiiKliurucT,  in  PriDgsbein's  Jihrb.  V.  /.  c. ;  also  Vll.  p.  393,  Anm.— Rauter,  t.  {. 
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between  the  outer  and  inner  wall,  which  touches  no  lateral  wall,  and  which  diminishes 
conically  inwards.  In  Aneimia  (Fig.  i6)  it,  or  rather  the  stoma,  is  therefore  sur- 
rounded by  an  annular  epidermal  cell.  Almost  the  same  applies  for  Polypodium 
lingua  (see  above,  3.  r) ;  the  annular  cell  is  in  its  turn  as  a  rule  surrounded  by  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped neighbour,  from  which  it  was  originally  separated  by  a  U-shaped  wall.  But 
often  (Ranter,  Fig.  18)  also  this  wall  is  not  U-shaped,  but  annular,  the  stoma  is  thus  sur- 
rounded by  two  concentric  annular  cells.  In  Aneimia  Phy nitidis,  and  hirta,  as  in  Poly- 
podium lingua,  it  happens  exceptionally,  and  in  Aneimia  villosa  (according  to  Stras- 
burger)  it  is  the  rule  that  the  typically  annular  walls  are  U-shaped,  and  attached  to  a 
lateral  wall.  Those  of  the  mature  parts  are  arranged  accordingly.  Further  it  occurs 
not  unfrequently  that  from  one  or  from  both  ends  of  the  stoma  (and  in  the  former  case, 
according  to  Strasburger,  always  the  peripheral  end)  a  membrane  runs  bridge-wise  to  the 
nearest  lateral  wall  (Fig.  16,  c).  In  face  of  the  many  attempts  to  explain  and  interpret 
this  phenomenon  it  may  be  remarked,  that  from  the  first  there  is  nothing  more  than  the 
appearance  shows  at  once,  that  is  a  membranous  band,  arranged  as  described,  growing 
with  the  other  membranes,  and  requiring  an  explanation  of  its  appearance  no  more  and 
no  less  than  any  other  membrane. 

The  second  case,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  peculiar,  but  which  otherwise  belongs 
to  the  group  (3.  a),  is  the  formation  of  the  stoma  of  the  Equiseta.  It  is  here  stated 
according  to  Strasburger  (I.e.).  The  Initial  cell,  the  first  appearance  of  which  was  not 
observed,  is  nearly  cubical,  the  two  flanks  being  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
stem.  Near  to  its  own  longitudinal  axis,  thus  defined,  there  appear  symmetrically,  right 
and  left,  two  nearly  radial  longitudinal  walls :  both  are  concave  on  the  sides  facing  one 
another,  and  contiguous  at  their  upper  and  lower  ends.    The  initial  cell  is  thus  divided 


Fic  17.— Develnproent  of  the  stooM  of  flyaclmhus  orienults.  Chi  the  left  the  mother-cell,  iust  di^lilrtl;  ^,  F  %w.rew\e 
fun  her  !>r^es  of  development :  on  the  n|;ht  the  formation  of  the  slit  is  complete  (/) ;  the  other  Icttcrt  a»  lo  Fit;.  lo,  which 
should  be  compared  (800).     Frum  Sachs'  TextlKK*k. 


into  one  central  biconvex-,  and  two  lateral  plano-convex  daughter-cells ;  the  two  latter 
lessening  wedge-wise  inwards,  the  central  one  outwards.  The  central  cell  is  the  mother 
cell  of  the  stoma  (it  divides  later  by  a  longitudinal  wall  into  the  two  guard-cells),  the 
two  lateral  ones  are  the  subsidiary  cells.  The  latter  assume  a  form  exactly  similar  to 
the  guard-ceils,  and  over-arch  them,  so  that  they  cover  their  whole  outer  surface,  and 
only  leave  a  narrow  space  free  above  the  true  entrance  of  the  stoma.  Hence  the  form 
of  the  double  pair  of  guard-cells  apparently  covering  one  another.  In  the  Equiseta 
cryptopora  of  Milde  the  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  depression  of  the  stoma 
with  its  subsidiary  ceils  (comp.  below.  Fig,  23). 

To  form  the  stoma,  the  mother-cell  divides — after,  rarely  before  the  completion  of 
the  last  division,  which  produces  subsidiary  cells— into  two  halves,  which  are  the  guard- 
cells;  and  the  slit  appears  thus:  the  division  wall  between  the  two  splits  in  its  central 
part  into  two  lamellz  which  gradually  separate  from  one  another  (Fig.  17).  This 
separation  .proceeds  fropi  the  middle  towards  the  ends,  and  from  the  entrance  and  exit 
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towards  the  passage  of  the  futnrc  dk'.     The  free  edpe*  cf  the  rii^ 
entrance  correspond  to  the  icDer  and  outer  ed^  of  the  ari^nal  wsll  td 
origin  of  the  respiratory  cant;  b*  seporatioa  of  the  sub-epidanBl  ce&  fp 
formation  of  the  slit. 

The  mother-cell  of  tbe  stotna  and  the  products  of  its  drcaiaa  arc  at  cq 
with  the  other  epidermal  celk,  and  tie  in  the  same  plane  as  tber.    The 
Tarious  unevenne^  of  hdgfat  and  pcsitk>n  of  epidermal-  and  satei^rr-crib 
stomata  arises  through  the  grosth  of  the  cells  snbseqneotlr  to  tkeir  Jinioa. 
growth  all  cells  without  exceptioa  iacnaae  in  lolnme.    Bat  the  passiic 
the  internal  tissue,  which  the  epidennis  of  growing,  as  abo  of  adok  ports 
finally  brings  about,  as  Pfitaer  has  sbown  in  the  stomata  of  the  Gi 


IT* 


diminution  of  the  absolute  height  acd  breadth  of  the  put  of  the  stomatal  cetb  which 
border  the  slit.  (In  Zea  Mais  the  breadth  nwn  after  the  apptarance  of  the  slit  amounts 
to  1 1 -4  fi,  later  to  Ti-G)t,  in  the  mature  stale  to  5-4  fi.)  The  fame  will  apply  IVh- the  other 
cases  abot-e  alluded  to,  in  which  the  part  of  the  gmrd-cells  bordering  the  slit  is  narrower 
and  smaller  than  the  connected  ends. 

All  the  phenomena  of  developntcnt  here  touched  upon  are  the  same,  whether  the 
epidermis  consists  of  a  single  layer,  or  of  several.    Only  in  the  latter  case  (Fig.  18] 


>nMohl,Venu.Scluiuen,pi\  3f4-J 


— StrMtuq:CT.  .■.-■,  p.  ,;oS,— I1il.-er.  rnng^'im'sjahl'k 
'  rringshcim'sJahtK  VII. .'.!'. 
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tangential  diytsions  accompany  the  extension  of  the  epidermal  cells  perpendicularly  to 
the  sorfiure,  either  successiTely  from  within  outwards  (Ficus),  or  the  converse  (Begonia, 
Peperomia).  The  extension  and  division  of  the  epidermal  cells  above  mentioned  always 
begins  after  the  differentiation  of  the  initial  cells  of  the  stomata.  The  stoma  itself  re- 
mains, so  to  speak,  always  a  single  layer,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  cells  immediately 
surrounding  it  (subsidiary  cells)  in  Begonia  S  but  in  Ficus,  tangential  divisions  appear 
also  in  the  subsidiary  cells,  which  arise  according  to  the  type  (a,  a) ;  hence  a  ring  of  sub- 
sidiary cells  two  or  three  layers  deep*.  In  the  growth  of  the  epidermis  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  this  difference  here  occurs,  that  single  stomata  fully  developed  at  first, 
before  the  tangential  division  begins,  remain  at  the  surface ;  the  majority  are  matured 
later,  and  are  deeply  depressed  below  it  (comp.  Fig.  i8).  The  superficial  stomata  first 
developed  are  surrounded  by  several  partitioned  zones  of  subsidiary  cells. 

For  the  relative  position  of  the  stomata  the  rule  holds,  that  in  elongated  parts  all 
the  slits  run  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis.  In  parts  which  do  not  grow  specially 
in  length  the  slits  are  arranged  apparently  without  rule  in  different  directions. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  stomata  on  the  stems  of  Viscum  album ',  Cassytha, 
Thesium,  Choretrum,  Mida,  Myoschilus,  Anthobolus,  Exocarpus,  Arceuthobium, 
Antidaphne,  Loranthus,  Lepidoceras,  Nuytsia^,  Colletia^  Santalum  album,  Sali- 
comia*,  Casuarina^,  Staphylea  pinnata,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  Philesia 
buxifolia.  Here  the  slits  run  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  whole  organ,  often 
(e.g.  Salicomia,  Arceuthobium,  Colletia,  Philesia)  the  epidermal  cells  are  at  the 
same  time  extended  transversely. 

Sect.  6.  According  to  special  differences  of  form,  structure,  and  arrangement, 
two  varieties  of  stoma  may  be  distinguished,  which  may  briefly  be  termed  air-pores 
(or  stomata),  and  water-pores.  Both  may  occur  separately,  or  side  by  side  in  one 
piece  of  Epidermis. 

Sect.  7.  The  air-pores  show  the  slit  itself,  during  normal  vegetation,  filled 
with  air ;  they  lead  from  the  surrounding  medium  directly  into  the  respiratory  cavity, 
which  is  also  filled  with  air.  Its  guard-cells  arc,  with  exception  of  the  abnormal 
case  of  Kaulfussia,  we  may  say  always  capable  of  change  of  curvature,  and  the  slit 
therefore  of  variable  dilatation.  They  represent  accordingly  to  a  certain  extent 
openings  in  the  epidermis  which  are  capable  of  closing,  through  which  the  air 
enclosed  in  the  plant  communicates  with  that  surrounding  it.  Their  arrangement, 
presence,  and  absence  are  thereby  generally  defined. 

Air-pores,  and  all  stomata  whatever,  are  completely  absent  in  roots.  Of 
the  other  parts  of  the  plant  hardly  one  can  be  named  on  which  they  may  i\ot,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  be  observed ". 

•  Pfitzcr,  Ueber  d.  Mehrschichtige  Epidermis.  Ac,  Prinjjsheim's  Jahrb.  VITI.  /.  c. 
'  Strasburger,  i.c.  Tab.  41,  figs.  135  -138,  and  our  fij».  18,  both  of  Ficus  das f tea. 

•  Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1849,  Tab.  IX  ;  Chatin,  Anatomie  company;  des  Wfjetaux,  IMantes 
parsiKites,  Tab.  80,  8a. 

•  ChaUn,  I.e.  Tab.  5.  6,  57,  58.  59,  64,  69,  70,  7a,  77,  78,  87,  109,  no. 

•  Pfitzer,  Priogsh.  Jahrb.  VII.  p.  549. 

•  Duval  Jouve,  Ballettn  de  la  Soc.  Bot.  dc  France,  XV.  (1868)  p.  139. 

"*  Loew,  de  Casuarineanim  caulis  foliique  evoluttone  et  structural,  p.  35. 

•  Rndolphi  (Anat  p.  91)  speaks  of  stomata  on  the  anthers  of  Lilium  bulhi/erum\  Unfjer 
(Exanth.  p.  137)  on  those  oi  Capsella  bursa  pastor  is  ^  *  in  a  pathological  state';  on  the  integument 
of  Canfia^  Schleiden,  Beitr.  p.  10 ;  also  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  seed  in  Tulipa,  Czech,  Botan. 
Zeitg.   1865,   p.   10  f. — They  exist   on    Perianths,   both   with   and    without   chlorophyll,   in   many 
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The  chief  place  where  they  occur  is  the  green  leaf,  surrounded  by  air,  especially 
the  leaves  of  land  plants  and  floating  water  plants.  Certain  land  plants  destitute  of 
chlorophyll,  viz.  Monotropa  Hypopitys  and  Neottia  Nidus  avis ',  have  no  stomata 
at  all.  With  the  exception  of  the  pistil  Lathrsea  squamaria  is  without  stomata*. 
On  the  contrary,  on  the  leaf  of  Lathraea  clandestina ',  as  also  of  the  Orobancheas  * 
and  Lennoacex  \  they  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  on  that  of  the  Cuscuteae  *  at 
least  here  and  there. 

On  Rhizomes*  growing  in  the  ground  they  are  not  uncommon,  at  least  in 
isolated  cases;  e.g.  the  young  potatoe  before  formation  of  the  cork-layer \  the 
tul^rous  stem  of  Herminium  Monorchis ',  the  rhizome  of  Epipogon,  &c. 

In  pans  which  are  submerged  air-pores  are  as  a  rule  completely  absent,  but 
here  also  exceptions  occur.  They  are  to  be  found  regularly  on  the  submerged 
primorcUal  leaves  and  the  germinal  leaf  of  the  Marsiliaceae  *,  on  the  submerged  leaves 
of  the  Caliirichineae,  Sect.  Eucallitriche  *® ;  Askenasy"  found  single  ones  on  the 
cotyledons  of  Ranunculus  aquatilis  normally  unfolded  under  water.  The  statement 
of  H.  Weiss  on  their  occurrence  on  submerged  parts  of  Najas  and  Potomageton  is 
not  confirmed. 

In  water-plants  whose  leaf  can  vegetate  either  submerged  or  in  the  air,  as 
Ranunculus  aquatilis,  the  Calliirichinese,  Hottonia,  iSIyriophyllum,  Marsilia,  ftc,  the 
occurrence  or  distribution  of  air-pores  varies  according  to  the  abo^-e-stated  habit 

The  air-pores  occur  (perhaps  with  exception  of  single  cases  of  their  solitary 
appearance  on  submerged  parts)  only  where  intercellular  spaces,  containing  plenty 
of  air«  are  present  in  the  tissue  covered  by  the  epidermis.  StiQ  stomata  are  not 
al>*'a\*s  present  where  the  latter  is  the  case.  Where  tissue  rich  in  air  alternates  with 
tissue  with  little  or  no  air  (Sclerenchymo,  Collench^-ma)  there  is  as  a  rule  in  the 
epidermal  tissue  covering  them  a  corresponding  alternation  of  spots  with  and  without 
stomata  ^^  Connected  with  these  are  the  universal  phenomena  of  absence  of  stomata 
on  the  nerves  of  leaves  ;  their  occurrence  near  and  between  these,  their  absence  on 
the  channels  and  edges  of  channelled  leaves,  peaoles,  stems,  and  their  presence 
in  the  surfaces*  or  furrc>ws  alternating  with  these :  ^e.g.  leaves  of  Bromeliacese,  Phor- 
miuDcu  Grasses*  stems  of  the  Umbelliter*,  Equiseta,  *c. :  stonuta-bearing  bands 
and  spots  on  the  young  shoots  of  Hcvlera,  Juglons.  Fopulus  '*,  on  the  sides,  and  at  the 


plasty  ii  vx^crs  tiey  anf  abscct.  ComrMir*  KuJvvj^hi.  .\ca:v>ai:e.  rr,  ^5-91 :  Trcvinmns,  Verm. 
S:irifferc  p.  50:  H.  Krvvkcr.  *k  l*lARtxr.  K-p-i^Vrtakle  vi^Ji3\  p.  16:  .\- Weiss.  V«*tin.:L  ZooL  bot. 
Ycreiss  a  Wjeo.  1^57;  joi  tfsi>cciar.>  Hil,:<rbraavi,  Ki"i^  KcvbAchrrir^:«c  ass  d<r  rdanzen-Ana- 

■  "Krasstf.  Fei:r.  r.  Ar^t  >L  Ye^ra: vitK*.-^.  vl.  I  Alhr,n  S;v;inarjL  IXss.  tVeslaa.  1S79.]    Bow- 
TTwr.  T:a=a*  li7=.  XV-  lorvicc.  \V1, 

*  H-hrilvit    iv-cx-:    /c-^t.  iSs^l.  v  jtS^  '  vVi'C-.i.rv.  IVca**    *"«:^-  1^57- p.  1 17. 

*  1>'..*:<VA.  A::::,  set.  kji:  5  Scr.  l\     a  r*>5.  i\    :  i. 

*  H <?:;>! '.T»axr.  M,'Rv.'^r-i;*^.v*  ^xt  V'.»V,u-^  v'.»*;i"ov.  'a  ?>?.  *"   IVcis.  ^*«:^   1^7^*  p.  19S. 
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base  of  the  petiole  of  the  Ferns  (comp.  below,  Chap.  IX).  The  occurrence  of 
stomata  in  hollow  depressions  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  of  many  species  of 
Banksia,  and*  Dryandra  ^  is  a  special  case  of  the  same  thing,  which  derives  its  peculiar 
appearance  only  from  the  strong  outgrowth  of  the  nerves  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  of  Nerium  oleander  there  alternate,  between 
the  nerves,  spots  with  and  without  stomata.  The  latter  occur  in  depressions  of  the 
leaf-surface,  which  are  deep  and  narrow-necked,  and  covered  thickly  with  hairs '. 

On  the  part  or  band,  which  bears  stomata,  the  air-pores  are  besides  in  rare 
cases  limited  to  circumscribed  spots,  separated  by  intermediate  areas  without  stomata : 
the  spots  are  then  also  characterised  by  a  special  form  of  the  epidermal  cells.  Thus 
on  the  flat  underside  of  the  leaf  of  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  numerous  stomata  are 
collected  in  circular  groups,  removed  some  distance  from  one  another';  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  of  many  (but  not  all)  Begonias,  e.g.  B.  manicata,  spathulata,  Dr^gei, 
heracleifolia,  two  to  six  or  more  stomata  stand  side  by  side  over  a  great  common 
respiratory  cavity  *. 

As  a  rule  there  is  over  large  surfaces  and  bands  an  almost  uniform  distribution 
of  air*pores.  Their  number,  both  relatively  to  the  number  of  the  epidermal  cells  and 
to  a  definite  superficial  space,  varies  within  wide  limits  according  to  the  organ  and 
species,  and  to  some  extent  according  to  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
In  the  first  relation  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  one  stoma  to  almost  every  epidermal 
cell,  e.g.  in  leaves  of  Monocotyledons,  as  Iris ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  stems  of 
many  woody  plants,  Cuscuta,  &c^  there  is  one  stoma  to  many  hundred  epidermal 
cells*.  In  the  other  relation,  the  maximum  numbers  found  for  imn^n  were  625 
(under  surface  of  leaf  of  Olea  Europaea*),  and  716  (under  surface  of  the  leaf  of 
Brassica  Rapa^).  For  most  foliage  leaves  the  number  lies  between  40  and  300, 
rarely  higher  or  lower  K  As  above  stated,  on  the  stems  of  many  woody  plants  the 
stomata  lie  several  millemeters,  or  still  further  apart,  as  is  conspicuously  shown  on 
the  formation  of  lenticels  of  Sambucus,  Acer,  &c,  (Chap.  XV).  A  like  stage  of  de- 
velopment being  of  course  assumed,  there  may  be  laid  down  for  each  part  of  each 
species  a  definite  average  number,  which  is,  it  is  true,  liable  to  not  inconsiderable 
individual  variations.  Karclstschikoff  commimicates  examples  of  individual  variation. 
On  an  equal  surface  (the  same  field  of  the  microscope,  which  was  not  measured) 
six  leaves  of  Viola  tricolor,  each  taken  from  a  different  stock,  had  on  the  under 
surface  between  21  and  43,  the  majority  between  30  and  40;  on  the  upper  side 
o  to  14,  the  majority  between  9  and  13. 


*  Von  Mohl,  Spaltoffh.  d.  Proteaceen,  Verm.  Schriften,  p.  245. 

*  Aixiici,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  XXI.  p.  438. — 11.  Krocker,  /.r.  p.  13. — Meycn,  Phyiiol.  I.  p.  291. — 
Compare  Pfitzcr,  Pringsheim*s  Jahrb.  VIH.  p.  49. 

*  Treviranos,  Venn.  Schriften,  IV.  30. 

*  Viviani,  Delia  struttura  dcgli  organ,  element,  torn.  I.  fig.  4,  p.  151,  quote<l  by  Trcviranus. 
Physiol.  I.  p.  466. — H.  Krocker,  /.  r.  p.  13,  fig.  39. — Meycn,  Physiol,  I.  p.  380,  Tab.  V. — On  the 
development  of  the  groups,  compare  Pfitzer,  Pringsh.  Jahrb.  VII.  p.  551. 

*  Compare  the  figures  of  Strasbnrger,  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  V;  Hildebrand,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1870, 
Taf.  I. 

*  Weiss,  Unters.  iiber  die  Zahlen-  und  Grossenverhaltn.  d.  Spa!to(rnungen.  Pringsheim's  Jahrb. 
IV.  p.  134  ff. 

'  linger,  Anatom.  und  Ph)'sioI.  p.  193.  •  Compare  Weiss,  /.  c. 
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Of  the  members  surrounded  by  air,  stems  bearing  chlorophyll  are  rich  in 
stomata  if  leaves  are  absent:  e.g.  Equisetum,  Salicomia,  Casuarina,  Colletia, 
Cactacese,  &c.  There  are  eighteen  stomata  on  i^ma  in  Cereus  speciosiis  (Krocker). 
Leafy  stems  also,  whose  own  foliage-surface  is  relatively  very  large,  are  rich  in 
stomata,  e.g.  Campanula  patula,  linifolia,  Salvia  glutinosa.  Polygonum  aviculare,  Vicia 
Faba,  segetalis,  Epilobium  palustre,  Capsella  Bursa  Pastoris,  M5hringia  trinervia, 
Linam  catharticum,  Potentilla  aurea,  and  many  others  (Unger,  Exanth.  pp.  98-137). 
Unger  ascribes  numerous  stomata  to  the  green  branches  of  ligneous  plants,  such  as 
Vaccinhim  Myrtillus,  Rhamnus  cathartica,  and  Frangula.  Morren  found  in  Prunus 
Mahaleb  18,  and  in  Rosa  damascena  36  on  each  i^^a.  Similar  large  numbers 
are  found  in  related  species,  in  Viburnum  opulus,  &c.  (Stahl,  Botan.  Ztg.  1873, 
p.  578).  In  very  many  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  very  scattered  stomata  occur  on 
the  stems;  e.g.  in  Prunus  domestica  seven,  in  Solanum  tuberosum  four  on  each 
I  mm  o  J  or  still  fewer ;  only  in  rare  cases  there  are  none  at  all. 

From  occasional  observations  on  the  petiole  similar  results  are  obtained  as  for 
the  stem. 

Numerous  observations  of  their  number  and  distribution  have  been  made  on  the 
parts  where  they  occur  in  largest  numbers,  viz.  the  laminx  of  green  foliage  leaves  of 
land  and  aerial  plants.  The  older  observations  of  Hedwig,  Von  Humboldt,  Sprengel,  the 
copious  works  of  Rudolphi,  and  other  more  scattered  notices,  have  been  followed  more 
recently  by  the  works  of  H.  Krocker,  Unger,  A.  Weiss,  E.  Morren,  Czech,  and  Karelst- 
schikoif  ^.  The  very  full  statistics  of  Weiss  inform  us  that  of  157  species  of  land  plants 
investigated,  the  mature  foliage  leaves  have  on  an  average  on  the  space  of  i<n"a 

less  than    40  stomata  in  12  Species 
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The  distribution  of  the  air-pores  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  in  land  plants  directly 
connected  with  that  of  the  air-containing  intercellular  spaces.  It  differs  therefore  ac- 
cording as  the  leaf  shows  a  bifacial  or  centric  arrangement  of  the  chlorophyll-con- 
taining parenchyma,  and  depends  in  individual  cases  upon  the  number  and  width  of  the 
lacunz  in  this  tissue.    (Comp.  Chap.  I X.) 

Herbaceous,  flat,  horizontal  leaves  with  bifacial  arrangement  of  the  Parenchyma  have 
usually  stomata  on  both  surfaces.  Of  466  such  species  Karclstschikoflf  found  this  to  be 
the  case  in  450.  But  of  these  37  have  on  the  upper  surface  only  very  few,  often  only 
solitary  ones,  lying  near  the  nerves :  and  the  majority  are  much  poorer  in  stomata  on 
the  upper  than  on  the  under  surface. 

Firm,  leathery,  horizontal,  also  bifacial  leaves,  with  smooth,  shining  upper  surface,  as 


*  K.  Sprcngi'I,  Anlcitung  7.  Kenntn.  d.  Gewachse,  I. — Unger,  Kxnntheme  der  Pflanzen  (1833). 
Anftt.  und  Physiol,  d.  Pfl.  pp.  193,  3.^4 — Compare  on  the  older  literature,  Meyen,  Phytotomie, 
p.  loK ;  K.  Morren,  Determination  des  Stomates  de  qiielques  vegctaux,  Bullet.  Acad.  Bruxelles, 
torn.  XVI  (1864) ;  Czech,  Uel)cr  Zahlenverhaltnisse  und  Vertheilung  d.  Spaltoffnungen,  Botan.  2^itg. 
1K65,  p.  101:  A.  Weiss,  Ueber  die  Zahlen-  und  Grossenverhiiltn.  d.  Spaltoffnungen,  Pringsheim*s 
Jahih.  \U\.  IV;  KnrcUtschikofT,  Uelier  d.  Vertheilung  der  Spaltoffnungen  auf  d.  Blattem,  Bulletin 
.Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  de  Moscou,  1866.  For  many  details  we  must  here  refer  to  these  worlds,  which  do  not 
by  nny  means  coincide  on  all  points. 
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Abies  pectinata,  Nerium,  Rhododendron,  Ilex,  Ficus,  Begonias,  and  many  others,  have 
stomata  as  a  rule  exclusively  on  the  under  surface :  the  same  is  the  case  with  many  firm 
herbaceous  leaves,  as  in  Glechoma  hederacea,  Asperula  odorata,  Trollius  europzus,  &c. 
(Karelstschikoff),  Betula  alba,  Pirus  communis,  Carpinus,  &c.  (Morren).  Rarely  the 
relation  is  reversed,  and  with  it  the  inner  structure  of  the  leaf  also :  there  are  herba- 
ceous, and  even  leathery  leaves  (Pinus  sylvestris  and  its  allies,  Eryngium  maritimum  L., 
&c.)  with  more  stomata  on  the  upper  than  the  under  surface ;  or  with  the  upper 
surfiice  exclusively  bearing  stomata,  the  under  surface  without  them,  as  Pinus  strobus. 
Thuja  spec.,  Passerina  hirsuta^,  filiformis,  ericoides,  and  many  Gramineae  with  a  deeply- 
grooved  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  e.  g.  Aira  flexuosa,  Calamagrostis  epigeios,  Stipa  pennata, 
&c.,  which  will  be  mentioned  below.  Flat  leaves  which  stand  vertically,  and  most 
fleshy  juicy  ones  (Crassulacez,  many  Monocotyledons),  bear  stomata  as  a  rule,  though  not 
without  exception,  on  both  sides ;  either  they  are  equally  numerous  on  both  sides,  or  they 
preponderate  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In  this  they  answer  to  their  centric  structure. 
Leaves,  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  have  stomata  exclusively  on  the  upper 
side,  or  at  least  chiefly  so,  as  Callitriche  (Hegelmaier  /.r.),  the  floating  leaves  of  Sagit- 
taria  *,  Ranunculus  sceleratus  *.  Further  general  rules,  or  laws  for  their  distribution  and 
their  relations  as  to  number,  cannot  for  the  present  be  laid  down.  No  general  decisive 
differences,  either  according  to  natural  affinity  and  habit,  or  other  conditions  of  structure 
of  the  epidermis,  hold  good  throughout.  Further,  the  proposition  that,  the  more  sto- 
mata there  are  on  a  surface,  the  less  their  size,  and  iw  verjd,  is  not  without  exceptions. 
Of  the  observed  cases  of  variation  and  conformity  many  cannot  be  referred  directly 
to  immediate  adaptation.  For  instance,  of  the  two  Lathrzas,  above  cited,  which  are  of 
the  same  habit,  with  similar  members  and  structure,  the  one  has  many  stomata  on  stem 
and  leaves,  the  other  none. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  air-pores  yields  many  re- 
markable examples  of  the  change  of  structure  by  direct,  often  individual  adaptation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  for  the  amphibious  water  plants,  and  indeed  all  these,  though 
they  belong  to  the  most  different  families  and  genera,  as  Marsilia,  Sagittaria,  Polygonum, 
Callitriche,  Myriophyllum,  Hottonia,  Nasturtium,  Ranunculus,  show  the  same  beha- 
viour, viz.  that  where  numerous  stomata  are  found  on  surfaces  developed  in  the  air, 
corresponding  surfaces  developed  under  water  have  fewer  stomata  or  none  at  all. 

Marsilia  quadrifoliata  and  other  species  of  the  genus  *  have,  according  as  their  habitat 
is  submerged  or  not,  floating  leaves,  with  their  upper  side  only  exposed  to  the  air  and 
borne  by  thin  delicate  stalks,  or  leaves,  borne  on  short  stout  stalks,  rising  into  the  air. 
These  aerial  leaves  have  on  both  surfaces  almost  equally  numerous  stomata,  sunk  slightly 
beneath  the  outer  surface,  between  the  strongly  sinuous  epidermal  cells.  In  the  floating 
leaves  only  the  upper  surface  bears  stomata,  and  on  the  same  area  of  surface  more  than 
double  as  many  as  the  aerial  leaf.  They  lie  between  less  sinuous  epidermal  cells  (comp. 
above,  p.  31),  and  in  M.  quadrifoliata,  pubescens,  diffusa,  Ernesti,  not  depressed ;  in  other 
species,  as  M.  Drummondii,  macra,  they  are  depressed  like  those  of  the  aerial  leaves. 

A  similar  difference  exists  between  the  aerial  and  floating  leaves  of  Polygonum 
amphibium,  and  Nasturtium  amphibium  \  The  petiole  and  laciniz  of  the  cut  leaves  of 
Ranunculus  aquatilis,  divaricatus,  Myriophyllum,  and  Hottonia  ^  which  in  their  normal 
submerged  state  are  without  stomata,  form  numerous  stomata  when  they  develop  in  the 
air  (Land  form). 

'  Camel,  Nuovo  giomale  botan.  Italianc,  I.  p.  194. 

•  Hildebrand.  Botan.  Zeitg.  1870. 

'  Ascherson,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1 873,  pp.  422,  631. 

•  Hildebrand,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  1,  Taf.  i. — A.  Braun,  Monatsl)er.  d.  Berlin.  Acad.  1870, 
p.  670. — On  the  inconstant  or  exceptional  behaviour  of  M.  .Egyptiaca  and  some  others,  compare 
the  same. 

^  Hildebrand,  /.  c. ;  KareUtschikofT.  /.  r.  *  Askenasy.  /.  c, 

S 
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Sagittaria  sagittaefolia  has  stomata  on  both  sides  of  the  aerial  leaves,  4-5  times  as 
many  below  as  above,  on  an  equal  area  of  surface  ^ :  on  the  floating  leaves  they  are  very 
rare  on  the  under  surface,  but  numerous  above. — In  the  terrestrial  forms  of  the  Eucalli- 
triches  the  stem  and  both  leaf-surfaces  are  rich  in  stomata  \  on  the  submerged  forms  they 
are  absent  on  the  stem,  and  occur  only  solitary  on  the  leaves,  on  the  floating  leaves  they 
are  numerous  on  the  upper  side.  A  similar  relation  to  that  in  Sagittaria  occurs  in  the 
aerial,  and  the  casually  or  abnonnally  produced  floating  leaves  of  Ranunculus  sceleratus. 
An  old  statement  of  De  Candolle,  according  to  which  leaves  of  Mentha  developed 
under  water  have  no  stomata,  is  doubtful,  and  decidedly  opposed  by  Rudolphi  ^  These 
facts  are  in  accordance  with  the  constant  absence  of  stomata  on  certain  submerged 
species,  and  their  presence  on  closely-related,  terrestrial  species,  e.g.  in  the  genus 
Isoetes. 

How  far  the  finer  gradations  of  distribution  are  directly  caused  by  the  mode  of  life 
and  condition  of  vegetation  requires  careful  investigation;  in  which,  besides  experi- 
mental treatment,  it  is  important  to  compare,  not,  as  has  hitherto  usually  .t>een  the  case, 
a  large  number  of  casually  selected  plants,  but  such  as  are  closely  related.  By  the  latter 
method  Pfltzer^  has  obtained  the  following  result  for  a  large  number  of  indigenous 
grasses :  that  for  these  plants  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  air-pores,  together 
with  the  form  of  the  surface  and  internal  structure  of  the  whole  leaf,  stand  pretty 
generally  in  definite  relation  to  the  wetness  of  the  locality.  On  both  flat  leaf-surfaces  are 
numerous  stomata  in  all  marsh-  and  water-grasses  observed  (9  species,  e.  g.  Phragmites 
communis,  Alopccurus  gcniculatus):  in  numerous  meadow-  and  weed-grasses  (34  species, 
e.g.Alopecuruspratcnsis,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  Hordcum  murinum,TriticumrepeD8): 
among  the  latter  Festuca  clatior  is  a  remarkable  exception,  in  that  stomata  appear  only  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  Almost  all  grasses  inhabiting  very  dry  localities  have  leaves 
with  well-marked  longitudinal  folds;  the  surface  is  therefore  marked  with  long  and  narrow 
furrows,  and  the  stomata  are  almost  exclusively  on  the  sides  of  the  grooves  of  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf  (12  species,  e.g.  Aira  caryophyllea,  flexuosa,  Elymus  arenarius,  Stipa  pen- 
nata).  Koeleria  cristata  and  Agrostis  vulgaris  have,  with  leaf  structure  otherwise  re- 
sembling the  latter  category,  numerous  air-pores  also  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 
The  remaining  14  investigated  species  inhabit  bright  glades,  sunny  hills  and  grass  plots; 
they  have  leaves  flat  on  both  sides,  and,  like  the  above  meadow-grasses,  some  of  them 
have  stomata  on  both  sides  (Avena  pratensis,  Holcus  mollis,  Phleum  Boehmeri,  Poa 
bulbosa,  comprcssa,  ncmoralis.  Milium  efl[usum),  others — perhaps,  with  exception  of 
Triodia,  plants  which  live  only  in  shady  situations — have  them  only  on  the  upper 
side  (Brachypodium  silvaticum,  F'estuca  gigantca,  heterophylla,  Melica  nutans,  uniflora, 
Triodia  decumbens,  Triticum  caninum).  Milium  is  an  exception  as  compared  with 
these. 

Sect.  8.  Numerous  phanerogamic  plants,  of  the  most  various  adaptation,  have 
usually  besides  the  air-pores  other  stomata  different  from  these,  which  may  be 
called  Waler-slomaia  or  -pores  '\  since,  under  definite  normal  conditions,  they  serve  as 
points  of  exit  for  excreted  drops  of  water.  These  drops  in  many  cases  hold  in 
solution  large  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate,  which  dries  into  small  scales.  These 
differ  accordingly  from  the  air-pores  by  the  slit  (and  the  respiratory  cavity  below 
it)  being,  at  least  at  times,  filled  with  water.  They  are  further  characterised,  as  far 
as  investigations  extend,  by  their  guard-cells  being  immovable,  that  is,  they  are 
incapable   of  independent  intermiitont  widening.     In  many  cases   this  is  beyond 


*  Karclstschikoff, /.  r.  '  Hegelmaier, /.r. 

*  Anat.  d.  Pfl.  p.  69.  *  i.e.  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  VII. 

*  [Cf.  linger,  Ik)lan.  Zcitj;.  1879,  P-  5'*' — Ganlincr,  Quart.  Joum  Micr.  Sci.  1881,  p-407.] 
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doubt,  since  here  the  guard-cells  die  off  at  an  early  stage  (e.  g.  Tropa^olum,  Colocasia, 
Aconitum,  &c.),  or  disappear  altogether  (Hippuris,  Callitriche) ;  other  cases  certainly 
require  confirmation.  Finally,  there  is  often  besides  this  a  considerable  difference  of 
form  and  size  from  the  air-pores,  which  sometimes  occur  on  the  same  epidermal 
surface  with  them. 

The  water-pores  always  lie  over  the  ends  of  the  vascular  bundles,  the  structure 
of  which  is  described  in  Chapter  VIII ;  and  therefore  usually  near  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  on  the  teeth,  and,  in  most  known  cases,  on  their  upper  side :  more  rarely  on 
other  parts  of  the  leaf-surface,  singly  or  in  groups,  in  the  latter  case  often  between 
epidermal  cells,  which  differ  from  the  rest  in  special  form  and  (smaller)  size.  Also 
in  closely  related  species  there  is,  according  to  the  species,  in  one  case  a  single  pore, 
in  another  a  group  of  pores.  The  higher  their  number  at  one  place,  the  smaller  on 
the  average  is  their  absolute  size,  and  also  the  difference  in  size  between  them  and 
the  air-pores  connected  with  them.  The  absolute  size  is  in  extreme  cases  very 
considerable,  by  far  exceeding  the  maxima  for  the  air-pores. 

According  to  their  shape,  one  can  distinguish  two  extreme  forms  of  water- 
pores;  on  the  one  hand  those  with  almost  semicircular  guard-cells,  and  with  a 
slit  always  quite  small  and  short  (Crassula,  Ficus,  Saxifraga) ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
those  with  a  very  large,  long  slit  which  is  always  found  open,  e.  g.  the  huge 
stomata  on  the  leaves  of  Aroideae,  Papaveracea*,  and  Tropaeolum.  The  largest 
of  the  latter  are  not  uncommonly  examples  of  the  early  deaih  of  the  guard-cells  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

The  occurrence  of  water-pores  is  a  very  widespread  phenomenon,  to  which  the  not 
very  lucid  statement  of  Trinchinetti  on  'Glandulae  pcriphyllac*  refers*.  Recently  Met- 
tenius*,  and  after  him  Rosanoff',  Borodin*,  and  Magnus^,  have  paid  especial  attention 
to  them. 

The  form  with  relatively  longer  slit  is  known  among  land  plants  in  the  case  of  the 
water-dropping  apices  of  leaves  of  the  Aroideae;  in  Colocasia  antiquorum*,  Caladium 
odorum^  and  C.  esculentum",  there  are  two  or  three  enormously  large,  wide,  open 
pores.  The  water-dropping  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the  hair-like  leaf- 
apex  of  Richardia  zthiopica  has  numerous  widely  open  stomata,  which  are  larger  and 
rounder  than  the  air-pores.  Further,  of  Dicotyledons,  the  following  cases,  mostly  on  the 
authority  of  Mettenius,  are  to  be  mentioned. 

One  relatively  very  large,  wide,  open  pore  is  to  be  found  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf-teeth 
of  the  Fuchsias  (Fuchsia  globosa,  &c.).  Primula  sinensis  (rarely  a),  (comp.  below.  Chap. 
VIII);  on  the  upper  side  of  each  tooth  (and  of  the  apex  of  the  leaf)  in  Saxifraga 
orientalis,  cuscutzformis,  punctata,  Heuchera,  Mitella,  Soldanella  Clusii,  Primula  auri- 
cula, marginata,  acaulis,  species  of  Aconitum  and  Delphinium,  Eranthis ;  one  or  t<wo  in 
the  same  position  in  Sambucus  nigra,  Valeriana  sambucifolia,  Doronicum  Pardalianches, 
Ribes  triste,  Prunus  Padus;  three  in  Cyclamen;  a  group  of  3-6  of  them  in  the  same 
position  in  Ulmus  campestris,  Carya  amara,  Cratzgus  coccinea,  Helleborus  niger, 
Geranium  macrorhizum;  of  6-8  in  Crepis  sibirica,  Helenium  autumnale,  Verbesina 
virginica ;  an  about  equal,  but  not  quite  definite,  number  of  them  at  the  same  point  in 


*  Liimsea,  Literaturblatt,  pp.  11,  66.  '  Filices  horti  Lipsiensis,  pp.  9,  10. 

*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1869,  p.  883.  *  Ibidem  and  1870,  p.  841. 
'  Botan.  Zeitg.  187 1,  p.  479. 

*  Duchartre,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  Ser.  torn.  XII.  p.  264,  pi.  17. 

^  £.  de  la  Rue,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1866,  p.  3ii.  *  Mettenius,  i.e. 
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n  abaodum.  Eupatoriam  verticillatam,  Ptatanus  occidentalis,  Coiylus  Avellana, 


dlTtona  ImcMdes,  Escallonia  spec.,  Aralia  racemosi,  Ferula  tlogiUiu.  A  Dumerons  group 
of  pons  b  to  be  found  at  like  points  in  Tommasinia  verticitlaris,  Arcktngelica  officinalis, 
I  perfbUatQiii,  Heracleum  flavescens,  ErTOgium  planum,  and  other  Umbetli- 
:  CenOiiun  glabratam,  Geum  agrimoaioides,  Arenunia,  PoteDtilla  Tburingiaca,  and 


other  species ;  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Ranunculus  lanuginosus,  and  other  species ;  Phjstx- 
tegia  virginica,  Lycopus  exaltalus,  Hieracium  Pilos.lla,  denticulatum  (apex  of  leaf), 
Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Senecio  iiil^ris,  and  other  Composilz ;  Valeriana  Phu^  Brasica 
spec.,  &c.     In  the  examples  given,  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  has  air-pores  also.     Galium 
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Mollugo  and  Robfa  Unctorum  have  practically  no  air-pores  on  the  upper  side,  at  the 
apex  thejr  hare  a  group  of  witer-pores. 

In  Papavcr  orientale,  somnifenim,  and  other  species,  i-j  large  pores  lie  in  a  small 
cowl-like  depreasion  on  the  under  side  of  the  teeth  of  the  leaf. 

Tropaeolum  majus,  Lobbianum  and  other  species  have  o*er  each  nerve-ending  at  the 
margin  of  the  peltate  leaf  one  very  large  water-pore,  near  this  3-3  or  ^-5  (Tr.  Lub- 
biaaum)  additional  ones  which  are  rather  smaller  (Fig.  19).  I  have  not  found  the 
pores  described  hj  Mettenius  and  Rosanoff  on  the  callous  middle  portion  of  the  leaf. 
Nelnmbium  spectDSUm  has  a  group  of  several  pores  in  the  last-named  spot. 

Among  submerged  water  plants  we  know  from  Borodin  that  in  Callitriche  verna  one 
large  open  pore  lies  over  the  end  of  the  vascular  bundle,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf.  In  Callitriche  autumnalis  there  lie  at  the  same  spot  on  the  young  leaf  a  group  of 
3-8  open  stomata;  in  the  mature  leaf  the  guard-cells  of  these  break  down,  so  that  there 
remains  a  wide  hole  in  the  epidermia.  In  Callitriche  vcma  also  this  phenomenon  ap- 
pears in  the  older  leaf:  nevertheless  I  found  the  guard-cells  still  intact  on  leaves  several 
months  old.  The  apices  of  the  leaves  of  Hippurb  behave  similarly  to  those  of  Callitriche 
autumnalis  (Borodin).  On  the  segments  of  the  young  submerged  leaves  of  Ranunculus 
aquatilis,  divaricatus,  Hottonia  palustris,  Askenasy '  found  several  stomata,  which  die  off 
with  the  whole  apes  before  the  complete  maturity  of  the  leaf.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
these  belong  to  the  category  in  question. 

Watei^pores  with  a  ibori  slit  are  known  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  species  of  Crassula, 
and  Rochea  and  many  species  of  Saxifraga  and  Ficus  with  depressions  on  their  leaves. 

Tlie  leaves  of  the  above  Crassulacez  '  have  round 
spots  or  depressions  easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
either  on  both  surfaces  (Crassula  portutacea,  Lam., 
arborescens,  cultrata,  tetragona,  lactea]  or  only  dis- 
tributed on  the  upper  side  (C.  cordata,  perforata] ; 
or  forming  a  row  just  within  the  margin  of  the  leaf, 
either  on  both  surfaces  (C.  lactea,  ericoides,  Rochea 
cocdnea),  or  only  on  the  under  surface  (C.  lycopo- 
dioides,  L.,  C.  spathulata),  in  the  latter,  one  at  the 
base  of  each  notch  between  two  teeth.  An  ending 
of  a  vascular  bundle  expands  beneath  the  epidermis 
covering  the  depression.  Scattered  between  the 
small,  delicate  cells  of  the  latter  lie,  in  most  species, 
several  (j-S,  in  C.  lactea  up  to  ij)  stomata  with  short 
slits,  which  are  smaller  than  the  air-pores  of  the 
same  leaf.  In  C.  perforata  and  Rochea  coccinea 
(Fig.  so,  comp.  also  below.  Chap.  Vlll)  the  whole 
depression  consists  of  oxr  stoma,  exceeding  the  air- 
pores  in  size,  and  somewhat  sunk.  I'he  air-pores 
arc  present  in  most  species  in  large  numbers  be-  trM^tJi^'mupaO^'.  "™it^l^1 
tween  the  large  cells  of  the  epidermis  of  both  sur-  Je^'TI^'i'm  imHii^MhJrmUw''ii« 
faces  of  the  leaf.  In  C.  cordata  they  are  absent  from  «<ie<«ii. 
the  Dpper  side,  which  alone  bears  depressions. 

The  leaves  of  the  Saxifrages  of  the  division  Fuaizonia  have  depressions  on  the  notches 
of  their  nurgin,  those  of  the  division  Kabschia  (Kngler)  and  Porphyrion  on  their  upper 
»'de.  In  these  depresMons  lime  is  excreted  always,  ur  at  Ica.st  while  the  leaf  is  young. 
The  base  of  these,  towards  which  an  end  of  a  vascular  bundle  runs,  is  constructed  simi- 
larly to  the  spots  in  Crassula,  delicate  and  small-celled  epidermis  with  two  (S,  crustata), 
or  1-4  (S.  Aiioon,  longifotia,  Rocheliana)  large  stomata,  or  one  large  stoma  (S.  retusa, 
oppositifolia,  casia)  forming  the  base  of  the  depression. 


1.  Zcitg.  1870,  p.  ijj. 


*  Magnus,  l,c. 
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The  depressions  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  some  species  of  Ficus  (F.  neriifoiia, 
diversifolia,  Porteana,  Cooperi,  eriobotryoldes,  leucosticta,  &c.)  have  in  the  main  the 
same  structure  as  in  Crassula. 

The  openings  which  Tr6cuP  describes  on  the  large  prickles  on  the  leaf-nerves  and 
petiole  of  Victoria  regia  may  be  here  supplementarily  mentioned,  being  doubtful  as 
regards  their  structure,  and  requiring  further  investigation.  These  prickles  enclose  a 
thin  vascular  bundle,  vihich  ends  under  their  apex,  and  at  the  apex  itself  is  to  be 
found  a  depression  with  one  circular  opening  (ostiole). 

Finally,  while  referring  to  later  chapters,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  excretion  of 
water  or  solutions  of  lime  over  the  ends  of  vascular  bundles  is  not  always  connected 
with  the  presence  of  water-pores. 

Sect.  9.  Gaps  in  the  epidermis  other  than  stomata  and  their  modifications 
occur  normally  only  in  rare  exceptional  cases.  In  connection  with  the  water-pores 
there  may  here  first  be  mentioned  the  cracks,  which  occur  regularly  at  the  apex  of 
leaves  of  the  grasses  (seedlings  of  Zea,  Secale,  Triticum,  &c.) ;  from  these  drops  of 
water  are  expressed.  They  arise  by  irregular  tearing  of  the  originally  cowl-like  apex 
of  the  leaf,  when  this  spreads  itself  out  flat  as  it  unfolds.  Gaps  of  another  sort,  as 
found  by  Milde  and  King  \  occur  on  the  middle  part  of  the  winged  base  of  the  leaf 
of  Osmunda  regalis,  cinnamomea,  Claytoniana,  Todea  rivularis,  and  on  the  ligule  of 
the  base  of  the  leaf  of  Isoetes  lacustris.  The  undulating  lateral  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  leave  intercellular  spaces  between  them,  which  are  elliptical  or  circular  in  surface- 
view,  and  are  often  as  large  as  the  cells  themselves.  Their  distribution  is  irregular : 
often  many  are  near  one  another,  even  two  between  two  cells,  often  there  are  none 
for  a  width  of  several  cells.  They  pass  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  epidermis, 
and  open  into  the  intercellular  spaces  to  be  found  below  them.  They  are  filled  either 
with  air  or  with  a  colourless  jelly  of  unknown  origin. 

No  further  examples  can  be  here  adduced  of  gaps  in  the  epidermis,  which  are  not  to 
be  classed  with  stomata;  mistakes  formerly  made  with  regard  to  Salvinia  and  Azolla 
have  been  corrected ;  the  supposed  round  pores  of  the  Pleurothallideae,  again  reproduced 
by  Unger^  have  been  proved  to  be  the  insertions  of  sunken  hairs*;  and  Luerssen  has 
recently  shown  that  the  large  pores,  visible  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  leaf  of  Kaulfiissia, 
are  typical  stomata,  of  huge  size  and  wide  cavity,  with  collapsing  guard-cells,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a -3  rings  of  subsidiary  cells  ". 

Sect.  10.  Such  outgrowths  above  the  outer  surface  of  the  epidermis  as  do  not 
belong  to  the  cell  wall  alone  are  termed,  in  the  plants  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
Hair-siruciures  (Trichomes^  appendages  0/ the  Epidermis),  These  spring  from  cells  of 
the  epidermis,  and  are  derived  from  them. 

We  may  distinguish  as  typical  forms  of  hair-structures,  Bladders  (Papulae), 
Hairs  (Pili,  Setoe),  Scales  (Squamae,  Lepides,  and  Paleae),  and  Shaggy  hairs  (Villi), 
Warts^  and  Prickles.  These  forms  are  characterised  by  simple  relations  of  shape, 
which  mostly  explain  themselves  according  to  their  meaning  borrowed  from  the 
language  of  ordinary  life,  and  by  equally  simple  differences  of  structure :  Bladders 


*  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  Scr.  I.  156,  p.  13,  fig.  10. 

*  Milde,  Monogr.  generis  Osmunda;,  p.  86. 
'  Anat.  und  Physiol,  p.  194. 

«  Mcycn,  in  Wicgmann's  Archiv,  1837. 1,  p.  419;  Schleiden,  ibid.  1838, 1;  Bcilr.  p.  5. 
»  l;c  Vricsc  et  Harting,  Monogr.  des  Maralliacccs,  p.  14,  Taf.  V.  D.— Lucrascn,  Botan.  Zcitg. 
1*73,  No.  40. 
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are  isodiametric,  usually  unicellular  bodies ;  Hairs  are  sac-  or  thread-like  bodies, 
unicellular,  or  consisting  of  a  row  of  cells,  simple  or  branched ;  Scales  are  flat 
membranous  structures,  always  consisting  of  many  cells,  arranged  in  one  or  several 
layers ;  Shaggy  hairs  are  thread-like  bodies,  consisting  of  two  or  many  layers  or  rows 
of  cells ;  Waris  and  Prickles  are  of  similar  constitution,  but  are  not  thread-like,  but 
massive  and  hard,  the  warts  are  blunt,  the  prickles  pointed.  Intermediate  forms  and 
combinations  of  these  types  are  common,  and  may  of  course  be  easily  named 
after  them. 

On  each  hair-structure  may  be  distinguished  the  body  and  the  foot  The  former 
is  the  part  which  protrudes  outwards  above  the  epidermal  surface.  The  foot  is  the 
part  which  lies  within  this ;  it  is  rarely  similar  in  form  to  the  epidermal  cells,  especially 
often  it  exceeds  them  in  height,  as  it  not  uncommonly  extends  inwards  far  beyond 
the  inner  surface  of  the  epidermis,  into  the  sub-epidermal  tissue. 

The  epidermal  cells,  which  surround  the  foot,  may  resemble  those  not  bordering 
on  a  hair ;  very  often  they  are  quite  different  from  these,  and  may  then  be  termed 
subsidiary  cells  of  the  hair.  Of  the  various  forms  of  these,  that  of  an  annular  or 
rosette-like  girdle  of  subsidiary  cells  surrounding  the  foot  of  the  hair  recurs  especially 
often  (Fig.  21 B), 

Around  the  foot  of  many  hairs,  or  below  it,  the  subepidermal  tissue,  covered  by 
the  epidermis,  bulges  outwards,  so  that  the  foot  is  borne  by  an  emergence  of  that 
tissue.  This  may  be  limited  to  a  slight  excrescence,  upon  which,  as  its  '  bulbus,'  the 
hair  is  seated,  or  to  a  small,  stalk-like  outgrowth,  which  in  multiseriate  shaggy  hairs 
is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  liair  itself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  attain  considerable  dimensions,  as  in  the  prickles  of  Dipsacus^  and  species 
of  Solanum,  ftc,  which  bear  a  hair  on  their  apex,  or  the  fringed  scales  of  Begonia 
manicata*. 

The  converse  condition  of  the  origin  of  a  hair,  in  a  more  or  less  deeply  hollowed 
depression  of  the  surface,  is  not  less  common. 

Small  hairs  do  not  always  overtop  the  edge  of  the  depression  in  which  they 
stand  They  fill  it  completely,  or  only  partially,  as  those  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Pleurothallideae  (Pleurothallis,  Stelis,  Physosiphon,  Nephelaphyllum,  Octomeria), 
which  (comp.  page  54)  were  wrongly  described  by  Meyen  as  cavities  of  the 
Epidermis. 

The  direction  of  the  body  of  the  hair,  as  regards  the  surface  which  bears  it, 
varies  extremely  between  that  at  right  angles  and  that  parallel  to  it 

The  hair- structures  of  one  and  the  same  surface  are  in  the  minority  of  cases  all 
alike,  if  slight  individual  difierences  be  disregarded.  As  examples  may  be  named 
all  known  cases  of  Root-hairs,  Leaf  of  Ela^gncsc,  Bromeliacex,  Leaf  and  stem  of 
Convolvulus  Cneorum,  &c.  Much  more  commonly  one  and  the  same  surface  bears 
hairs  of  different  properties,  two  to  five  sorts  often  occurring  close  to  one  another. 
Comp.  Fig.  21. 

If  we  disregard  the  root-hairs,  which  with  very  few  exceptions  (Elodea,  Lemna, 
Ophioglosseae)  are  universally  distributed,  and  reproductive  organs,  which  are  not  to 


^  Schleiden,  Gnmdz.  3  Aafl.  I.  p.  181. 

*  Compaze  Wcisi,  in  Schr.  d.  zoolog.  hot.  Vercins.  Wicn,  1858. 
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he*  Hpcciully  noticed  here,  some  few  families  are  distinguished  by  complete  or  almost 
coinplclc  abHcncc  of  hair-structures,  as  the  Equiseta,  the  Coniferae,  the  Potamese,  and 
Lemhiuca:. 

They  occur  in  the  majority  of  genera  and  species,  though  certainly  to  a  very 
viiriiiblc  extent. 

1  )iircrcnt  vegetative  adaptation  does  not  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
hiUr-Htructures  ;  they  occur  under  all  states  of  adaptation,  even  in  submerged  species, 
UM  Callitriche,  Nymphaea,  and  species  of  Ranunculus.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
number  and  development  seems  certainly  to  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
environments  since  observation  shows  that  in  allied  species,  and  in  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  the  hairiness  increases  with  the  sun-light,  dryness,  and  airiness  of  the 
s^iot.     l^ut  there  is  no  s;ife  foundation  for  a  definite  assertion  on  this  point 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  single yi^rwx  of  hairs  through  families  and  genera, 
the  case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  forms  of  foliage  leaves.  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
great  uintormity  of  the  majority  of  species  and  genera  of  one  family,  at  least  as  regards 
\fHi  vluructeristic  form  of  hair,  so  that  one  may  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  bristles  of 
tlK'  tH>MagiiH\^,  the  short  v^landulor)  capitate  hairs  and  scales  of  the  Labiatae,  the 
^lvlUte  bail*  of  the  Crucifenv,  tlie  tufted  hairs  of  the  Malvaceae,  the  multiseriate 
i(l\ag^Y  h^r*  of  the  Melastomese.  the  delicate  branched  hairs  accompanying  the 
vaj^ute  kurs  of  the  genus  Lax-endula,  the  three  characteristic  forms  of  hair  of  most 
ol  ll^^  Uicravia,  v^c.  On  the  other  hand,  in  natural  families  (e.g.  Compositae, 
I  abiai;v\  auvl  even  genera  (e.  g.  Solanum),  the  most  various  forms  exclude  one 
auvUbe«  ;  oi  vnie  characteristic  definite  hair-form  recurs  on  corresponding  parts  in  the 
most  I  emote  genera  and  families,  as  the  stinging  hairs  on  the  leaf  of  Urticaceae  and 
IaMm\\\  the  shield-like  stellate  hairs  or  scales  on  those  of  the  Oleaceae,  £la&agneae, 
and  species  of  Solanum,  Croton,  Bromeliaceae,  and  Ferns;  the  spindle-shaped, 
appics^NCvl  hairs,  with  central  attachment  of  the  Malpighiaceae  and  Cruciferae,  Ac. 

riio  ilevelopment  of  hair- structures,  both  uni-  and  multicellular,  begins,  in  all 
I  eilainl)  investigated  cases,  from  one  epidermal  cell,  as  Initial  cell.  This  cell  protrudes 
bi'Viuul  tl)e  outer  surface  of  those  surrounding  it :  the  part  within  this  sur&ce 
devclopH  into  the  foot,  the  protruded  portion  into  the  body  of  the  hair.  The  growth 
Nshiih  ruhurs  is,  according  to  the  special  case,  acropetal,  basipetal,  or  intercalary,  as 
irHithln  the  hair  itself  (Rauter).  It  is  obvious  that  in  forms  consisting  of  more  than 
mil'  M'lli  tlivJHlonH  accompany  growth,  and  the  successive  division-walls  appear  in 
ililinllt^  niiinbtr  and  position  for  each  case;  further,  that  the  definite  form  and 
rtiltnilalinn  ilrpi:nd  u|)on  the  successive  divisions,  and  the  growth  of  the  cells  after 
Ihii  ilivirtlon  Itt  (onipletc!.  In  2-  to  4-seriale  shaggy  hairs,  scales,  &c.,  in  which  the 
iiiHQ  nl  I  «'ll«»  »»*•  roniinuouH  into  the  foot,  and  are  there  represented  by  two  or  many 
If  \\a  riilii  by  hi'lr  ill  tb«-  rpidcrmis,  e.g.  Hieracium  aurantiacum  and  its  allies,  division 
III  ib«  liiiil'd  <'  II  p<^fp<*nili(.ular  to  the  epidermal  surface  begins  almost  simultaneously 
with,  "I  *"'K  '=^"""  '*^"*'  ^1'*-  protrusion  of  the  body  outwards.  The  development  of 
MM  MHH|iMM<:  b«rtijii|/  u  buif  begins  later  than  the  origination  of  the  hair  itself  by 
Ifff  mI  Y^\ii**^\^  "^  ''*<■  btil«-pidrMnal  incristem,  and  of  the  epidermal  cells  surrounding 

'I  Im*  **ilK»M«inHi»  nl  lb*-  bjilr-filrurtnres  begins  on  stem  and  leaf  at  a  very  early  age, 
I  ||i>'  I'/fMMi  \\M^i.KK.\,  iiD  u  luic  (but  not  always),  not  above  the  point  of  insertion  of 
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the  youngest  leaf  ^  On  the  same  surface,  their  formation  begins  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  development  than  that  of  the  stomata.  *  The  succession  of  appearance  of  the  hair- 
structures  follows  the  development  of  the  part  of  the  plant  which  bears  them,  but  not 
so  thoroughly  that  the  hairs,  in  their  successive  appearance,  arrange  themselves 
exactly  according  to  the  direction  of  the  advancing  growth  of  the  leaf  which  bears 
them.  Not  uncommonly  new  hairs  grow  out  between  those  already  formed.'  Most 
hairs  on  the  parts  named  attain  their  full  development  with  or  before  the  complete 
unfolding  of  the  bud.  The  thick  covering  of  hairs,  scales,  and  shaggy  hairs  in  the 
bud-condition,  is  generally  known.  As  the  bud  unfolds,  the  thickness  of  the  covering 
decreases,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  separation  of  the  persistent  hairs  on  the  growing 
surface ;  but  partly  through  the  disorganisation  of  hairs  present  in  the  bud  during  the 
unfolding,  so  as  to  leave  behind  only  rudiments  on  the  unfolded  parts,  or  hardly  that'. 
Even  parts,  which  after  unfolding  are  completely  bare,  may  be  hairy  in  the  bud,  e.  g. 
the  leaves  of  Ficus  elastica'.     (Comp.  Fig.  i8  yl,  p.  44.) 

We  may  accordingly  distinguish  between  evanesceni,  transitory  hairs  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  hud^  and  persistent  hairs.  Among  the  latter  we  may  ag.iin  distinguish, 
as  will  be  shown  below  (Sect.  13),  between  such  as  persist  as  Hiding  hairs,  and 
others  which  are  adherent  but  dry. 

In  roots  the  case  is  different  from  that  described.  It  is  a  universal  rule, 
that  here  the  hairs  always  appear  on  that  part  which  is  just  ceasing  to  unfold, 
Le.  to  extend. 

The  above  sentences  will  give  the  general  points  of  view  for  the  anatomical  con- 
sideration of  the  differentiation  of  the  hair-structures.  Under  this  head  arc  ranged 
structures  rich  in  peculiarities,  which  have  been  the  object  of  many  works,  and  therefore 
have  a  huge  literature  to  show.  In  older  times  more  especially  the  forms,  articulation, 
and  functions  of  the  hairs,  which  do  not  here  concern  us,  were  dealt  with  ^ ;  in  more 
recent,  and  the  latest  times,  investigations  on  the  history  of  development  are  considered 
of  more  importance  *.     I  cite  below  for  the  time  up  to  1 867  only  the  chief  works,  and 


*  On  this  fact,  which  need  not  be  further  noticed  here,  compare  Ilofmcister,  Die  Ix*hre  von  der 
Pflanzenzelle,  pp.  411,  545,  and  Kautcr,  Enlwickl.  cinig.  Trichomgehildc,  p.  33.  [Further,  cf.  Von 
Huhnely  Botan.  Zeitg.  188  i,  p.  145] 

'  Compare  Hanstein,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1^67.  p.  697  ff. 
'  Schacht,  Abhandl.  d.  Senckenbergischen  Gesellsch.  I. 

*  Goettard,  Memoires  sur  les  glandes  des  plantes,  &c.  Eleven  treatises  in  the  Memoires  de 
TAcad.  Royale  des  Sciences.  Paris,  1 745-1 759;  altogether  560  quarto  pages.  Compare  A.  Weiss, 
t,c. — F.  V.  P.  Schrank,Von  den  Nebengefassen  d.  Pflanzen,  Halle,  1 794,  8vo.,  with  3  plates. — Rudolphi, 
Anatomic,  p.  117  ff. — P.  dc  Candolle,  Organographie  vegetale,  I.  p.  108. — IJ.  Eble,  Die  I^hre  von 
den  Haaren  in  der  gesammten  organ.  Natur.  Bd.  1,  Wien,  1831  (only  known  to  me  from  references). 
— Meyen,  Secretionsorgane  d.  Pfianzen,  Berl.  1837.— Physiologie,  B<1.  land  II  (1838-1839).— Bahrdt, 
De  pills  plantanim.  Diss,  inaug.;  Bonn,  1849.— A.  Weiss,  ^^<^  Pflanzenhaare  (Abdr.  aus  Karsten^s 
Botan.  Untersuchungen,  Bd.  I) ;  306  pages,  13  plates,  8vo. 

*  Hanstein,  Ueber  die  Organe  der  Harz-  und  Sohlcimabsondcrung  in  den  lAubknosi>en.  Botan. 
2^itg.  1868. — ^J.  Rauter,  Zur  Kntwickelungsgeschichte  einij;er  Trichomgebilde ;  Wien,  1871,  with 
9  plates  (from  Denkschr.  d.  Wiener  Acad.  Ikl.  XXXI). — J.  Martinet,  Organes  de  secretion  des  vege- 
taux;  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  scrie,  torn.  14  (i87i),"pp.  91-232.  pi.  8-21. — O.  Uhlworm,  Beitr.  z.  Entw. 
dcrTrichomc,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1873. — Further,  N.  Kauffmann,  Ueber  die  Natur  der  Slacheln;  Bullet. 
Sci.  Nat.  dc  Moscou,  torn.  XXXII.  p.  301  (1S59);  Warming,  Sur  la  difTcrcnce  cntre  les  trichomes 
ct  les  epiblastcmes  d'un  ordrc  plus  eleve  (Ab<lr.  aus  Ko|)cnh.igen.  Videnskab.  Meddelelser),  Copcn- 
bague,  1873. — C.  Delbrouck,  Ueber  Stacheln  und  Dornen.  Diss.,  Bonn,  1873. — S.  Suckow,  Ueber 
Pflanzenstacheln,  etc.  Diss.,  Breslau,  1873.  [Further,  Rcinke,  Anatomie  d.  an  Laubblatteni  vor- 
kommenden  6ecretionsorgane,  Pringsheim*s  Jahib.  X.  p.  119.] 
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refer  for  the  complete  enumeration  of  them  to  the  works  quoted,  e^)eciaUy  those  of 
Weiss  and  Martinet. 

In  face  of  the  various  facts  and  opinions  it  is  our  first  business  to  determine  what  one 
understands  by  hair-structures  or  Trichomes.  There  are  two  opposed  opinions  on  this 
point.  The  advocates  of  the  one  apply  this  name  only  to  outgrowths  belonging  to  and 
derived  from  the  epidermis — in  the  sense  indicated  in  Sect,  i — ;  others  apply  it  to  all 
characteristically  formed  outgrowths  of  the  plant,  to  which  the  conceptions  or  traditional 
terms  stem,  leaf,  root  cannot  be  applied,  whether  these  protuberances  belong  to  the 
epidermis  alone,  or  whether  the  subepidermal  cells,  and  even  the  vascular  system  take 
part  in  their  formation,  e.  g.  the  prickles  of  the  Roses,  of  species  of  Smilax  and  Solanum, 
and  of  the  Thorn-apple,  &c.  The  foundation  of  the  latter  riew  seems  to  me  to  lie  less 
In  observable  facts,  than  in  the  historical  fact  that  outgrowths  such  as  prickles  and  warts 
were  formerly  included  among  hair-structures,  since  it  was  thought  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Epidermis  \  If  we  deviate  from  this  view,  which  is  now  proved  to  be  incorrect 
for  the  majority  of  cases,  the  term  trichome  must  also  be  restricted,  and  all  outgrowths 
must  be  excluded  from  it,  which  include  in  themselves  more  than  epidermis.  Otherwise 
a  quite  unnecessary  confusion  would  be  brought  into  well-founded  views  and  relationsi 
since,  if  one  includes  among  trichomes  all  outgrowths  of  the  surface  of  stem  or  leaf,  one 
roust  also  include  those  of  the  leaf  margin,  i.  e.  all  leaf-teeth.  If  we  adhere  to  the 
anatomical  and  developmental  facts  which  are  cleariy  before  us,  we  easily  obtain  the 
definition  here  given  of  the  idea  of  the  hair-structure  or  Trichome  as  equivalent  to  an 
outgrowth  of  the  epidermis,  and  the  distinction  of  this  from  those  outgrowths  in  whidi 
more  than  the  epidermis  takes  part,  for  which  the  term  Emergemcej  proposed  by  Sachs 
(Textbook,  and  Eng.  Ed.  p.  i6i)  is  suitable. 

The  distinction  between  hairs  and  peculiarly  formed  epidermal  cells  may  present 
difficulties  in  many  single  cases,  e. g.  in  the  genus  Mesembryanthemum,  where  large  cells 
scattered  in  the  epidermis  bulge  outwards  in  M.  crystallinum  as  huge  bladders,  while  in 
other  species  they  scarcely  rise  above  the  surface.  But  it  is  just  the  same  whether  one 
calls  them  hairs  or  not.  Tlie  case,  described  by  Uhlworm  (/.  r.,  Fig.  28-30),  for  the  warts 
of  Gunnera  scabra,  which  are  covered  by  a  piece  of  epidermis  consisting  of  cdls  elongated 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  may  be  denoted,  as  above,  or  one  can  speak  of  a  group 
of  laterally-united  prismatic  unicellular  hairs,  or  one  may  (with  Uhlworm)  term  the  whole 
piece  of  efHdermis  a  multicellular  trichome,  which  in  that  case  forms  an  exception  firom 
the  rule  of  the  origin  of  each  trichome  from  ome  initial  cell. 

Starting,  as  is  always  necessary  in  defining  types,  from  clearly  characterised  forms» 
the  above  established  leading  types  of  hair^ructure  may  easily  be  separated  according 
to  their  external  development,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  easily  distingui^ed,  without  very 
exact  investigation,  by  habit  and  consistency.  Their  distinction  is  therefore  to  be 
recommended  for  use  in  systematic  Botany,  which  has  as  yet  made  use  of  these  rdations 
less  than  tbey  mi^t  be  employed.  Intermediate  forms  are  by  no  means  absent.  But 
these  may  easily  be  subordinated,  or  appended  to  the  types.  It  is  however  often 
indifferent  to  which  of  the  types  a  special  case  is  appended,  and  this  is  defined  as 
convenience  may  dictate.  One  may.  for  instance,  call  the  flat  horizontal  appendages  of 
the  EJaeagneat.  or  of  Polypodium  Lingua,  steibtely  branched,  multicellular  hairs,  just  as 
well  as  stellate  scales ;  or  a  capitate  hair  with  a  large  compound  head  may  just  as  well  be 
termed  a  long-stalked  scale  or  a  dermal  wart. 

Within  the  main  limits*  special  forms  are  incredibly  various  as  regards  form,  special 
articulation,  and  direction,  v^c.  The  detailed  description  of  them  is  the  subject  of 
the  most  special  systematic  study,  and  their  minute  c!as$il:cation,  though  it  might  have 
a  significance  at  the  times  of  Guettanl  and  Schrank.  can  only  be  idle  play  at  the 
present  time.    Here,  therefore,  we  may  give  only  a  few  detaik  and  one  or  two  drawings 


Ccmpirc  f.^.  Schleidcn,  GrTuaJz.  3  Aui  1.  jv  ip ;  I'n^r.  .\naL  mid  PhvsoL  p.  188. 


(Fig.  3i)  as  nampks  of  the  lading  forms,  and  for  further  infonnation  refer  to  the 
literature  above  cited,  or  to  any  handful  of  plants. 
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I.  Hairs,  elongated  cells  or  rows  of  cells,  simple  or  branched.  Free  ends  not  much 
widened,  or  tapering  confcally:  Filiform  and  corneal  hairs;  or  widened  into  a  bead. 
Capitate  hairs  iPili  capitati).  In  the  latter  case  the  head  is  often  articulated  as  a  oeU- 
siirfacc,  or  cell-lxKly;  these  are  transitions  to  the  leading  forms  II  and  III,  and  may  be 
named  according  to  convenience. 

I .  Filiform  and  conieal  hairs. 

(a)  Unieellular  and  unbranehed  forms  belonging  to  this  group  arise,  by  the  arching 
outwards  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  one  epidermal  cell,  so  as  to  form  a 
cylindrical  or  conical  protuberance  above  the  neighbouring  surface.  The  whole  hair  is  a 
single  cell,  of  which  a  sac-like  part  of  variable  size  protrudes  as  the  body,  the  rest  is 
cml>cddcd  in  the  epidermis  as  the  foot. 

To  this  type  belong  all  root-hairs.  They  are  as  a  rule  partial  protuberances  of  the 
outer  wall  of  one  epidermal  cell ;  when  freely  developed  they  are  bluntly  cylindrical,  but 
by  application  to  the  solid  particles  of  soil  they  assume  irregular  forms  and  curvatures  \ 
rarely  they  are  branched  (in  Brassica  Napus  observed  by  Sachs,  Textbook,  2nd  Eng.  Ed. 
p.  100),  or  they  may  arise  in  pairs  from  one  epidennal  cell.  Only  in  Lycopodium*  can  special 
hair-cclls  be  distinguished  from  the  other  epidermal  cells  on  the  root.  From  many  of 
the  original  similar  polyhedral  cells,  a  part  of  the  lower  end  is  cut  off  by  an  oblique 
wall  as  a  small  cell,  which  divides  further  into  3-4  cells :  each  of  these  grows  out  into 
a  hair:  the  hairs  therefore  in  the  mature  root  are  arranged  in  groups  between  the 
elongated  epidermal  cells. 

On  the  foliage-leaf  are  to  be  found  innumerable  further  examples.  As  a  remarkable 
form  may  be  mentioned  the  conical  hairs  of  many  Borragineae,  Loasez  (Fig.  si,  jB), 
Hydrophyllcac  (Wigandia),  Urticeac,  many  Cruciferac,  Biscutella,  Draba  aizoides,  Sinapis, 
Brassica  spec),  also  of  latropha  urcns,  and  napaeifolia.  In  the  stronger  forms  of  this 
category,  whether  they  sting  or  not,  the  base  of  the  conical  hair  is  swollen,  and 
encroaches  on  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  usually  borne  on  a  more  or  less  protuberant 
emergence,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rosette  of  peculiarly  formed  subsidiary  cells.  To 
certain  of  these  hairs  (Loasa,  Nettles,  latropha  spec),  which  are  characterised  as  a  rule 
by  a  button-shaped  rounding-off  of  the  upper  end,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  walls  and 
contents  (Sect.  13),  but  by  no  further  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  hair  itself  or  its 
surroundings,  the  name  stinging  hairs  (Stimuli)  has  been  given.  Compare  the  figures  of 
Meyen  (Secretions-organe),  Weiss,  Martinet,  and  Rauter,  and  the  more  or  less  successful 
figures  of  the  stinging-hairs  of  the  nettle  in  most  text-books.  Forms  of  this  nature  are 
especially  various  in  the  Loaseae  (Loasa  bryoniacfolia,  Cajophora  lateritia).  On  the  leaf 
and  the  carpels  of  the  latter  (Meyen  /.r.  Tab.  VIII,  B  in  our  Figure  ai)  are  seated 
two  sorts  of  conical  hairs  borne  by  slight  emergences,  and  with  their  swollen  bases 
surrounded  by  subsidiary  cells,  (i)  long,  smooth,  blunt,  stinging  hairs  (a),  and  (a)  shorter 
ones,  having  the  point  oblique  to  the  surface,  with  a  thicker  wall  and  numerous  whorls  of 
short  points  turned  upwards  (b) ;  further  (3)  small  thin  hairs,  with  a  circle  of  reflexed 
spicules  at  the  blunt  end,  and  many  such  laterally,  these  have  a  tapering  base  inserted  in 
the  cpidrruiis  (r) :  lastly  (4)  small  2-  to  many-celled  capitate  hairs  (d). 

The  term  unierilular  branched  hair  may  be  applied  to  those  described  second  In 
Cajophora  (Fig.  J»»''i  •»*•»*>  '">»  inasmuch  as  the  spicules  or  little  hooks  are  short  branches. 
Transitions  from  thr  unbranehed  to  the  branched  form  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cruciferx; 
in  Draba  ai/oiilri,  I).  hJNpanica,  Hoiss.,  side  by  side  with  the  above-named  simple  conical 
hairs,  occur  <»lhtr^  whith,  tlumgh  otherwise  of  like  character,  are  once  branched  at  an 
acute  angle.  Mi»iv  richly  bratuhod  hairs,  with  many  modifications  and  complications, 
are  the  prev.iilini;  loi  in  lor  i\\v  leaf  of  most  Cruciferac,  though  they  are  not  exclusively 
present.  The  body  ol'  these  unicellular  branched  hairs  rises  from  the  expanded  foot. 
After  a  short   diNtanre,  through  which  it  remains  undivided,  it  splits  into  2-4  equal 


'  S.u•h^.  I'xp.  riixsiol,  p.  1S6. 

'  Na^^cli  uikI  l.citgcis  Vsxxx  uud  Wachsthum  derWurzeln,  p.  124. 
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diverging  branches,  which  may  themselves  be  repeatedly  forked—often,  as  in  Matthiola 
arborescens,  with  cymose  unequal  continuation  of  the  successive  forked  branches.  In 
the  forms  that  are  felt-like  to  the  touch,  as  Farsetia  incana,  Matthiola  arborescens, 
Alyssiun  petntum,  Draba  spec.,  the  branches  rise  obliquely  from  the  epidermis  up- 
wards. In  others  they  are  parallel  to  the  epidermis,  and  lying  close  to  it  they  spread 
out  like  a  flat  star:  stellate  hairs,  e.g.  Capsella  bursa  pastoris,  with  3-4  simple  rays, 
Alyssum  petranim,  with  3-4  rays  once  or  twice  dichotomised.  If  the  body  of  the  hair 
divides  close  above  the  outer  surface  of  the  epidermis  into  two  conical  limbs,  both  of 
which  are  directed  in  one  line  parallel  to  the  surface,  the  form  is  attained  of  a  spindle 
lying  parallel  and  close  to  the  epidermis ;  this  at  its  middle  passes  over  into  the  foot, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  epidermis.  Such  spindle-hairs,  with  their  longer  axis  as  a  rule 
parallel  and  close  to  the  part  which  bears  them,  are  characteristic  for  Cheiranthus  cheiri 
(Fig.  31,  D)  and  Erysimum  canescens;  they  are  also  to  be  found  among  3-4  rayed 
stellate  forms  in  Capsella,  Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  &c. 

Similar  forms  occur  in  other  families:  unicellular,  appressed,  very  regular  stellate 
hairs,  with  sharply  conical,  short,  undivided  rays,  e.  g.  on  the  leaves  of  Deutzia  scabra,  3-6 
rayed  on  the  upper,  usually  9-10  rayed  on  the  under  surface. 

In  the  Malpighiaceae  ^  there  is  a  similar  series  of  forms,  though  these  are  less  various 
than  those  in  the  Cruciferae :  simple  erect  conical  hairs,  and  forked,  stellate,  and  spindle- 
shaped  hairs.  The  erect  branched  hairs  are  simply  two-forked,  with  equal  or  very 
unequal  branches;  many-rayed  stellate  hairs  occur  in  the  genus  Thryallis;  specially 
large  and  remarkable,  but  otherwise  of  fundamentally  similar  form  to  those  of  Cheiran- 
thus, are  the  unicellular  appressed  spindle-hairs  in  this  family  which  are  termed  by  de 
Candolle  (Organogr.  p.  103)  Malpighiaceous-hairs. 

Another  often-described  case  of  the  last-named  form  are  the  spindle-hairs  ('  climbing 
hairs')  of  Humulus  lupulus,  with  their  ends  curved  like  a  hook,  and  borne  on  an 
emergence.  Further,  Weiss  (/.  r.  p.  528)  mentions  similar  appressed  spindle-hairs  for 
'many  species  of  Galega,  Astragalus,  Acer,  Verbena,  and  Apocynum.* 

(h)  Most  conical  and  filiform  hairs  are  multicellular.  In  the  simplest  case  they  are 
two-celled,  so  that  one  transverse  wall  separates  a  foot-cell  from  one  cell  of  the  body ;  in 
other  cases  they  consist  of  more,  and  even  numerous  cells  (Fig.  2\,  A  a).  As  regards  the 
form,  the  same  forms  appear  again,  as  in  the  unicellular  hairs.  One  may  even  say  that 
the  same  hair  may  be  uni-  or  multicellular,  1.  e.  that  the  formation  of  transverse  walk  is 
of  minor  importance ;  thus  the  long  conical  hairs  on  the  leaf  of  Pelargonium  zonale  are 
sometimes  unicellular,  sometimes  they  have  i  or  3  transverse  walls ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  somewhat  thicker-walled  than  in  the  former.  Unbranched,  multicellular,  filiform, 
and  conical  hairs  are  the  commonest  form  of  all.  Examples:  leaf  of  Cucurbitacez, 
Solanum  tuberosum,  and  its  allies ;  most  Labiata:  (Stachys,  Salvia,  Thymus,  Plectranthus, 
and  others,  but  not  all  genera);  many  Compositz  (Helianthus,  Cnicus,  &c.);  Trades- 
cantia  spec.;  the  huge  yellowiNh-brown  hairs,  up  to  3  cm.  in  length,  on  the  base  of  the  leaf 
of  several  species  of  Cibotium,  which  appear  in  the  shops  as  Pingawar  Djambi,  Pulu,  &c.* 

Among  the  branched  forms,  in  the  first  place,  those  described  under  the  unicellular 
hairs  recur  as  pluricellular.  Hairs  of  the  form  of  a  T,  that  is,  stalked  spindle-hairs,  with 
pluricellular  stalk  and  unicellular  cross-piece  in  the  Anthemidcae  (Pyrethrum  roseum, 
Tanacetum  Meyerianum  Sz.,  Artemisia  absinthium,  A.  camphorata,  acconling  to  Weiss, 
/.  r.).  Stellate  hairs  with  unicellular,  often  rather  irregular  star,  or  even  two  stars,  one 
above  another,  on  a  pluricellular  stalk  :  Hicracium  Pilosella  and  its  allies.  (Fig.  21,  C^, 
comp.  Weiss,  Rauter,  /.  r.) 

Polypodium  lingua  has  stalked,  umbrella-shaped,  very  regular  stellate  hairs,  in  which 
the  foot,  the  erect  stem,  the  centre,  and  each  ray  of  the  star,  are  single  special  cells  (Fig. 
31,  E).     In  the  Hymenophyllez'  are  found  pluricellular  forked-  and  stellate-hairs.     As 

*  A.  de  Jussiea,  Monographic  dcs  Malpighiacees.  p.  96,  pi.  II. 
'  Comi)are  Flucki(;cr,  Pharmako|^osio  des  Pnonzcnreichs,  p.  142. 
'  Mettenias,  Die  Hymenophyllacceii,  p.  65. 
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examples  of  the  latter  may  be  named  the  small  hairs  of  Verbascum ',  the  thin-stalked  stars 
of  Lavendula  Stoechas,  &c.  Also  the  short  stalked,  two-  to  many-armed  hairs  of 
Utricularia  '  and  Aldrovanda  ',  in  which  each  arm  is  a  blunt  cylindrical  cell,  belong  partly 
to  this  category,  partly  to  the  tufted  hairs  to  be  named  below. 

Hairs  not  forked,  but  monopodially  branched,  are  (if  we  disregard  cases  like  that 
described  in  Loasa)  always  pluricellular.  Thus  those  with  scattered,  and  sometimes 
repeatedly  branched  arms  in  Nicandra  physaloides  (Meyen,  Weiss,  /.r.),  Lavendula 
elegans,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (leaf),  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bud-scales  of  Platanus 
(Hanstein,  /.r.),  those  with  whorls  of  branches  on  the  leaves  of  Lavendula  vera,  species  of 
Verbascum  (e.  g.  V.  phlomoides,  the  larger  hairs).  Also  those  demonstrated  by  Schleiden  *, 
which  cover  the  leaf  of  Alternanthera  spinosa,  belong  to  this  group.  Not  only  is  the  lower 
part,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot,  composed  of  4-5  disk-shaped  cells,  one  above  another, 
but  also  the  upper  richly  branched  part  is  composed  of  as  many  cells  as  it  bears  whorls  of 
main  branches.  The  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  walls  folded  in 
deep  waves,  and  each  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  transverse  wall,  which  limits  it 
below,  into  a  whorl  of  pointed  branches,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  rest  of  the  lateral 
wall,  into  a  single  branch.  The  form  often  cultivated  as  Alternanthera  amoena  shows 
the  same  structure  in  its  scattered  hairs,  but  with  only  weak  development  of  the 
branchlets. 

The  bodies  described  by  Weiss  (/.  r.,  Fig.  76)  as  branchlets  on  old  hairs  of  Verbesina 
gigantea,  I  was  unable  to  find  either  in  this  plant,  or  in  a  member  of  the  same  genus,  and 
cannot  make  anything  of  them. 

Under  the  name  of  tufted  bairsy  already  often  used,  Weiss  has  judiciously  separated  a 
form  allied  to  those  under  consideration  from  the  forms  usually  included  in  the  term 
'  stellate  hairs.'  It  arises  by  the  division  of  an  initial  cell  of  a  hair  by  a  number  of 
successive  walls  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and  each  of  the  cells  thus 
produced  grows  like  a  simple  conical  hair,  the  body  of  which  diverges  from  the  others, 
while  the  basal  parts  remain  firmly  united.  The  history  of  their  origin  justifies  the 
position  of  these  bodies  here,  side  by  side,  with  the  branched,  pluricellular  hairs,  though, 
as  far  as  the  mature  state  is  concerned,  one  might  just  as  well  speak  of  a  tuft  of  diverging 
simple  hairs.  The  tufted  hairs  are  either  seated  in  the  epidermal  layer,  or  are  borne  by 
a  thin  stalk-like  emergence  (e.g.  felty  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  marginatum,  verbasci- 
folium,  species  of  Correa),  or  on  the  apex  of  a  multiseriate  shag-hair  (therefore  a 
transitional  form) ;  this  is  the  case  in  many  Melastomeae  (Tetrazygia  elaeagnoides^ 
discolor,  angustifolia).  Further  examples  are  furnished  by  very  many  (all  ?)  Malvaceae* 
(^istincx;  among  the  Labiatz,  Marrubium;  species  of  Croton,  e.g.  Cr.  tomentosus^ 
J,  Mull ;  species  of  C^ucrcus,  Platanus  (comp.  Weiss,  Rauter,  /.r.).  The  single  rays  of  a 
tuft  arc  usually  unicellular,  in  Marrubium  pluricellular. 

3.  Capitate  bain  :  erect  hairs  of  various  forms,  whose  free  end  is  swollen  to  form  a 
round  or  disk-shaped  head,  the  transverse  section  of  which  usually  exceeds  that  of  the 
stalk.  The  head  may  be  part  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  unicellular  hair  (Fig.  ai,  J3,  d^  glandular 
hair  of  Aspidium  molle) ;  or  it  may  be  itself  a  single  cell  (Fig.  31-34),  or  be  a-  to  multi- 
cellular, with  the  cells  arranged  in  the  most  various  ways  in  one  or  several  layers  one 
above  another.  Capitate  hairs  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  simple.  Branched  ones 
are  only  known  where  certain  branch-endings  of  ramifying  conical  hairs  bear  a  head 
(hairs  of  the  bud  of  Platanus  ^).  The  stalk  bearing  the  head  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  to  the  form  of  a  very  small  disk— e.  g.  the  glandular  hairs  of  many  Labiate 
(Pogostemon,  Plectranthus,  Molucella,  &c. ;  Fig.  2 1,  ^,  A, r,  38). 


»  Weiss,  Lc,  fig.  184. 

•  Meycn.  l.c.\  Benjamin,  Botan.  2^itg.  1848,  p.  58;  Schacht.  Bcitrage,  p.  a8, 
»  Caspary,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  p.  128,  Taf.  IV. 

*  Grundz.  I.  3  Aufl.  p.  280.  *  Rudolphi,  Anatomie,  p.  1 15. 
'  Compare  Sachs,  and  £ng.  Ed.  pp.  43,  loi.  ^  Hanstein,  l,c.  fig.  96. 
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Capitate  hairs  occur  on  most  leaf-foirning  plants,  especially  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns, 
as  a  rule  in  company  with  non-glandular  hairs.  It  is  true  they  are  absent  from  many 
large  groups ;  e.  g.  (all  ?)  Gramineac,  Cyperaceac,  Palms,  most  Cruciferac.  To  this  category 
belong  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  universally  distributed  glandular  hairs  : 
in  our  consideration  of  these  we  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  single  examples 
(Sect.  19).  Meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  here,  that  the  glandular  hairs  are 
characterised  by  no  special  form,  but  rather  by  definite  properties  of  the  cell  walls ; 
therefore  the  terms  capitate  and  glandular  hair  are  not  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  many 
capitate  hairs,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  they  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of 
glandular  hairs,  since  in  the  investigation  of  them  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fundamental  point,  and  since  their  external  development  shows  no  difference  from 
that  of  glandular  hairs.  Such  cases  may  therefore  remain  unnoticed  here,  and  only  a  few 
typical  examples  be  cited  of  non-glandular  capitate  hairs.  The  family  of  the  Cheno- 
podiaceae  furnishes  the  longest  series  of  these:  they  are  short  hairs  with  a  uni-  or 
pluricellular  cylindrical  basal  portion,  which  acts  as  stalk,  and  bears  a  relatively  large 
bladder-like  apical  cell,  usually  of  a  round  shape,  but  often  irregular.  They  occur 
scattered  on  the  leaf  of  many  species  of  Chenopodium  and  Atripiex  (e.g.  Ch.  album, 
Quinoa,  Atripiex  hortensis*),  especially  while  these  parts  are  young:  later  the  bladder- 
like terminal  cells  are  easily  detached,  and  then  together  form  a  friable  '  meal.'  In 
other  Chenopodiacez,  whose  leaves  have  a  permanently  white  or  gray  surface,  these 
hairs  are  so  closely  packed  that  their  terminal  cells  (which  dry  up  on  mature  parts)  touch 
and  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  layer  over  the  epidermis,  which  does  not 
£^  off,  e.  g.  Obione  portulacoides,  Atripiex  rosea,  A.  nummularia.     Hort. 

Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  occur  elsewhere,  e.  g.  on  the  leaf  of  the  Pelargoniums. 
The  petiole  of  Pelargonium  zonale  shows  side  by  side  five  sorts  of  hair;  two  are  sharply 
conical  (comp.  above,  p.  61),  the  one  more  delicate,  without  septa,  the  other  stronger 
and  with  one  septum ;  besides  these  there  are  three  sorts  of  capitate  hairs,  (a)  glandular 
with  short,  usually  a-3  celled  stalk,  and  large  unicellular,  globular,  glandular  head'';  (b) 
short-stalked,  with  inclined,  obliquely  obovate  terminal  cell,  perhaps  also  glandular;  and 
(f)  elongated  hairs  bearing  on  a  usually  three-celled  stalk  a  large  oval  or  pear-shaped 
bead-cell,  not  glandular  (comp.  Weiss,  /.r..  Fig.  367).  Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  with 
a  short  i-a  celled  stalk,  and  a  globular  head  composed  of  two  celb  standing  perpendicularly 
side  by  side,  are  very  common  among  the  Labiatar,  together  with  glands  and  conical 
hairs.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  occur  very  often  as  inconspicuous  structures. 

II.  Scales.  Of  the  flat  outgrowths  of  epidermis  composed  of  one  or  few  layers  of 
cells,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished,  those  which  arc  scutiform,  and  those  which  are 
attached  laterally. 

The  former  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  foot,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal 
surface,  and  a  more  or  less  round,  umbrella-like  disk,  attached  by  its  middle  to  the  stalk. 
This  is  usually  so  short  that  the  disk  lies  almost  on  the  epidermis.  It  is  either  wholly  a 
hair-structure,  unicellular  (e.  g.  Oleaceac)  or  pluricellular ;  or  is  formed,  at  its  insertion, 
from  a  small  emergence  ;  or  (Shepherdia  and  other  Elaeagneae)  it  is  wholly  an  emergence, 
i.e.  the  round  scale  is  seated  at  its  centre  directly  upon  a  short  emergence.  The  scale 
itself  consists  of  radially  arranged  cells  or  rows  of  cells,  which  arise  by  corresponding 
divisions  (i.e.  arranged,  as  regards  the  hair,  radially  and  perpendicularly).  The  number 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  four  (Jasminum)  to  very  many.  In  scales  where  the 
number  is  large  the  arrangement  is  often  irregular,  especially  at  the  centre,  by  reason  of 
tangential  divisions,  which  appear  in  addition  to  the  radial  ones.  At  the  periphery  the 
cells  usually  grow  out  radially  like  hairs,  so  that  delicate  stellate  shapes  are  produced. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  more  simple  forms  of  this  category  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  stellate  hairs,  such  as  those  of  Polypodiurn  lingua  (Fig.  21, 


*  Me)'cn,  Secrctionsor/^ane,  Taf.  II.  fig.  i ;  Weiss,  Lc.  p.  559,  fig.  198. 

•  Hanstein,  l.f.  p.  745. 
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K)f  Platyccrium,  and  from  capitate  hairs.  The  families  Oleaceac  and  Jasmines  ^  yield  an 
especially  complete  series  of  forms,  from  the  8-celled  shield,  produced  by  triple  radial 
division  of  the  initial  cell  ^Syringa),  or  a  i6-celled  shield  (Fraxinus),  to  the  39-38-celled 
star  (Olea  Europza).  Further  examples  of  the  forms  of  this  category  are  the  above- 
named  Kla:agneac,  single  species  of  Solanum  ^S.  argenteum,  Dun.,  and  allied  Mepidota'), 
Croton  (Cr.  pseudo-china,  nitens-,  Capparis  Breynia,  Andromeda  calyculato,  Myrica 
ccrifera^  Further  the  leaves  and  stem  of  Callitriche  and  Hippuris*,  and  the  long- 
stalked  scales  on  the  leaf  of  Pinguicula^  Large  scutiform  scales  with  pluriseriate, 
multicellular  central  part,  and  radial  multicellular  margin,  cover  the  leaf  of  most 
Bromeliaccx,  e.g.  Hechtia  planifolia,  stenopetala,  Tillandsia  usneoides^  Pholidophyllom 
zonntum,  Billbcrgia  clavata,  Bromelia  bracteata ;  the  young  leaves  of  many  Palms,  e.  g. 
Klopstockia  cerifera  *,  with  scales  several  layers  of  cells  thick  in  the  middle. 

As  regards  their  external  development,  there  further  belong  to  this  category  the 
circular,  shield -shaped,  glandular  scales  of  many  plants,  consisting  of  few  cells  (e.g. 
Thymus,  Salvia),  or  of  many  arranged  in  several  series  (Rhododendron  ferrugineum, 
Humulus  lupulus,  Ribes  nigrum,  &c.).  The  peculiarities  of  their  structure  iiiill  be 
treated  of  later  (Sect.  19). 

Of  scales  attached  at  one  side  the  Ferns  yield  the  richest  and  best  known  examples,  in 
their  so-called  chaff-scales,  or  Palea?.  Among  these  occur  various  intermediate  forms 
l)etween  purely  single-layered  hairs,  such  as  are  many-layered  at  their  insertion,  uni-  and 
multiseriate  hairs,  and  shag-hairs.  I'heir  relations  of  size,  form,  and  structure,  so  often 
made  use  of  for  descriptive  purposes,  may  with  a  reference  to  the  descriptive  literature 
be  here  left  untouched  ^.  Those  large  branched  scales  on  the  stem  of  Hemitelia  capensis, 
the  similarity  of  which  to  leaves  of  the  Hymenophyllums  caused  them  to  be  described  as  a 
species  of  Hymenophyllum,  are  not  to  be  included  under  epidermal  structures,  since 
they  have  vascular  bundles,  and  an  epidermis  with  stomata'.  Uhlworm  mentions  in  the 
case  of  Alsophila  aspera  thorn-emergences,  which  bear  on  their  apex  a  large  scale. 

In  the  Phanerogams  examples  of  this  category  may  be  sought  among  those  forms 
which  form  shag-hairs,  inasmuch  as  these  bodies  are  often  developed  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one  transverse  diameter,  i.e.  into  many-layered  elongated  scales.  This  is  the 
case  on  the  leaf-endings  and  margins  of  species  of  Papaver,  in  the  Melastomez,  as  species 
of  Lfisiandra,  Melastoma  malabathricum  ',  &c.  To  this  category  belong  also  the  dermal 
scales,  borne  on  scale-like  emergences,  of  Begonia  manicata  and  its  allies.  As  a  special 
very  simple  form  allied  to  stellate,  tufted,  or  capitate  hairs,  may  Anally  be  mentioned  the 
scales  occurring  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  Hippuris  and  Callitriche  (Hegelmaier,  7.  c, 
Rauter,  /.  r.).  I'hcse  an*  borne  on  a  short  simple  stalk-cell,  and  appear  as  a  circular  fan 
one  layer  of  cells  thick,  which  is  composed  of  radially  arranged  elongated  cells,  or 
(Pseudo-callitrirhe)  of  rows  ()(  cells  similarly  arranged. 

HI.   On  fihag-hairs  (/otten)  (Fig.  21,  C,  a,  r)  little  need  here  be  added  to  what 


*  Prillicux,  I)c  la  Miiicturc  clw  poiU  des  ()lcac<^es  ct  dcs  Jasminecs,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  S^r.  V. 
p.  1.  pl.  a  3. 

'  Kudolphi,  /.(■.  p.  1 14.  where  f^riicrnlly  arc  very  numerous  details,  though  there  is  occasionally 
a  confusion  with  luMoi  hairs. 

•  IIcjiclmaiiT,  Moii«»|ji.  il.  (;:iit.  (allitrichc,  i>.  J  i  ;  Rauter,  I.e.  p.  6. 

♦  .Srhachl.  rnan/ni/ellr.  Taf.  VII.  p.  16.  Lchrbuch,  I.  p.  2S0.— Gronland,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat. 
4  Ser.  III.  p.  297,  Taf.  X. 

*  Comi)arc  Schacht,  Lchrl)  1.  Taf.  IV.  pp.  10,  11 ;  rflanzcnzellc,  Taf.  VII.  pp.  17,  18. 

•  How  far  the  scaly  or  fihinus  covering  uf  the  unfolding  palm  leaves  consists  of  hair  structures, 
or  of  effete  drj-ini;  masses  of  tissue,  re<|uires  more  complete  investigation  in  special  cases.  Compare 
Mohl.  Verm.  Schr.  p.  177.  Structura  pnlmanim.  §  Sj. 

•  On  their  development,  compare  Ilofmei^ter,  Vergl.  Unlcrs.  p.  85. 

*  Compare  Mettcnius.  KiliccH  horii  I.ipsicnsis,  p.  iii. 

*  Ktdolj'hi.  /.  i".  p   115. 
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has  been  already  said.  The  shape  of  their  body  repeats  that  of  all  single  hair-forms, 
from  which  it  differs  only  by  its  articulation — being  pluri-  or  multiseriate.  It  terminates 
in  a  head,  or  is  simply  conical,  or  resembles  a  tufted  hair ;  the  latter  for  instance  In  the 
shaggy  hairs  of  the  leaves  of  Leontodon  hastilis  and  incanus,  which  fork  at  their  ends  into 
2-5  stiff"  conical  hairs,  in  the  shaggy  hairs  of  the  above-cited  species  of  Solanum,  Croton, 
and  Correa  (p.  6a),  and  the  Melastomeae,  where  they  end  In  a  rich  tuft  of  hairs ;  to  these 
may  be  added  Osbeckia  canescens,  and  Medlnilla  farinosa.  Its  lateral  margin  Is  smooth, 
or  toothed  and  zigzagged  by  the  outgrowth  of  conlcally  elongated  cells ;  e.  g.  the  conical 
shaggy  hairs  of  the  Hierada,  species  of  Papaver,  and  Mimosa ;  or  it  even  bears  tufts  of 
hair  (Correa  speciosa).  In  shaggy  hairs  tbe  foot  is  very  often  seated  on  an  emergence. 
Compare  e.  g.  the  capitate  glandular  shaggy  hairs  of  the  leaves  of  Ribes  (Hanstein, 
Rauter,  Martinet,  /.  r.).  The  family  of  the  Melastomaceae  has  unusually  numerous  forms 
of  shaggy  hairs  with  the  most  various  transitions  to  scales  and  tufted  hairs. 

IV.  In  the  simplest  case  Bladders  differ  from  unicellular  hairs  only  in  form,  and 
might  be  called  by  the  same  name,  were  It  not  too  contradictory  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  to  call  a  spherical  body  a  hair.  Such  unicellular  round  bladders,  with  a 
broad  foot  penetrating  far  below  the  epidermis,  or  borne  by  an  emergence,  are  known  on 
the  foliage-leaf  of  Mcsembryanthemum  crystallinum,  Tetragonia  expansa  and  cchinata, 
and  Ozalis  camosa^.  On  the  whole  leaf-surface  of  Rochca  falcata*  and  longlfolia 
cylindrical  tough  bladders  rounded  at  the  top  arise  between  the  small  epidermal  cells ; 
they  are  provided,  above  their  broad  foot,  with  several  blunt  outgrowths,  which  almost 
touch  the  epidermal  surface.  They  are  all  of  the  same  height,  and  are  In  close  juxta- 
position, so  as  to  form  an  almost  complete  covering  of  the  epidermis.  In  R.  coccinea 
the  margin  alone  is  fringed  by  a  single  row  of  such  bladders,  which  are  rather  elongated 
to  the  form  of  a  short  thick  hair. 

The  herbaceous  stem,  petiole,  and  under  surface  of  the  leaf  of  many  Piperaceae — 
Piper  nigrum  Hort,  Enkea  glaucescens,  Artanthe  elongata — are  often  but  not  always 
covered  in  the  young  but  almost  fully  unfolded  state  by  scattered  spherical  bladders,  as 
large  as  a  pin's  head,  which  shine  like  transparent  pearls.  These  prove  to  be  unicellular 
hair-structures,  with  a  very  small  foot  inserted  in  the  epidermal  surface,  or  projecting 
further  inwards.  On  older  parts  they  burst,  and  dry  up  to  inconspicuous  black-brown 
q>ecks.  Besides  these  there  occur  in  the  same  epidermis  very  nimierous  hair-cells, 
which  only  differ  from  the  large  bladders  by  their  small  foot-cell  protruding  above  the 
outer  surface  as  an  Inconspicuous  papilla :  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  many  hairs  re- 
main inconspicuously  small,  while  the  minority  swell  to  form  the  transparent  bladders. 

Just  the  same  appearance  for  the  naked  eye,  with  the  same  transitory  nature,  is  seen 
in  the  round  or  oval  bladders,  as  large  as  a  millet  seed,  which  Meyen '  discovered  in 
Begonia  plantanifolia,  vitlfolla,  Cecropia  palmata,  peltata,  Pourouma  gulanensis,  Urtica 
macrostachys,  in  all  cases  distributed  as  above  in  Piper :  further  in  Bauhinia  anatomica, 
especially  on  the  stem  when  several  years  old.  These  he  named  pearl-glands.  Such 
structures  are  often  observed  also  on  Vitis,  Ampelopsis*  (A.  quinquefolia,  Veitschil), 
Cbsus  velutina,  also  on  Pleroma  macrantha  (Melastomaceae).  These  pearl-bladders 
(those  of  Pleroma  have  not  been  investigated)  coincide  with  those  mentioned  for  Piper  In 
this  point,  that  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  very  large  bladder- like  cells,  which  are  thin- 
walled,  and  contain,  besides  radially-striated  protoplasm,  much  watery  fluid,  and  a  number 
of  brilliant  colourless  globules  of  resin  or  oil.  In  other  points  their  structure  differs.  In 
the  Begonias,  according  to  Meyen,  they  are  hair-structures  which  arc  allied  to  capitate 
shaggy  hairs.    The  body  of  the  pearl  consists  of  about  a  dozen  cells  of  the  above 


'  Meyen,  Sccretionsorg.  Tab.  VII.  figs.  8-16,  38,  39. — Weiss,  /.r. 

■  K.  Sprengel,  Anleit.  z.  Kennt.  d.  Gew.  a  Aufl.  I.  p.  113,  Taf.  III. — A.  Brongniart.  Ann.  Sci. 
Nat.  I  Scr.  XXI.  p.  453.  Taf.  10. 

*  Secretionsorgane,  p.  45,  Taf.  VII.  *  Hofmcistcr,  Ilandb.  Bel.  I.  p.  545. 
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character,  arranged  in  two  irregular  rows,  and  is  borne  by  a  bi-seriate  shaggy  liair, 
as  stalk.  As  in  Piper  there  are  also  found  small  club-shaped  shaggy  hairs,  from  the 
swelling  of  which  the  pearls  might  have  been  derived. 

TTie  pearls  of  the  above-named  Ampelidex  are,  on  the  other  hand,  emergences.  They 
consist  of  several  large  cells  of  the  character  above-stated,  and  are  covered  by  a  protrudon 
of  the  epidermis  consisting  of  numerous  relatively  small  hyaline  cells.  On  or  near  the 
summit  of  the  body  is  a  stoma,  which  is  widely  open,  and  on  old  specimens  is  further 
extended  by  rupture  at  the  corners  of  the  slit.  Young  specimens  are  seated  on  the 
surface  as  blunt  warts,  with  broad  base.  In  old  specimens  the  upper  part  swells  so  much 
that  the  point  of  insertion  appears  as  a  relatively  small  stalk.  The  pearls  of  Urtica 
macrophylla,  and,  according  to  Meyen's  statement,  of  the  other  Urticaceae,  have  in  the 
main  a  like  structure,  with  the  difference  that  they  are  without  the  stoma.  The  pearls 
of  Cecropia  and  Bauhinia  are,  according  to  Meyen,  similarly  composed ;  they  are  also 
without  the  stoma,  and  differ  further  in  their  tissue  consisting  throughout  of  small  very 
numerous  cells. 

V.  Prickles  and  Warts.  It  was  above  stated  that  the  massive  outgrowths  termed 
prickles  and  warts  are  mostly  emergences,  in  the  formation  of  which  epidermis  and 
subepidermal  tissue  conjointly  take  part.  For  the  majority  of  these  structures,  as  the 
prickles  of  species  of  Dipsacus,  Rosa,  Gunnera,  Smilax,  Solanum,  and  Ribes,  the 
Cactacese,  &c.,  this  is  thoroughly  proved  by  late  investigations  of  the  history  of  their 
development  (Rauter,  Kauffmann,  Warming,  Delbrouck,  Uhlworm).  Delbrouck  and 
Uhlworm,  however,  have  both  shown  that  exceptions  to  the  predominant  law  exist, 
since  the  prickles  of  the  investigated  species  of  Rubus  (R.  csesius,  idzus,  Hofmeisteri) 
and  those  of  the  petiole  of  Chama:rops  humilis  belong  to  the  epidermis,  and  differ  only  in 
form  and  consistence  from  shaggy  hairs.  Further  that  the  warts  on  the  foliage  leaf  and 
carpels  of  Bunias  Erucago  are  at  least  chiefly  derived  from  the  epidermis.  If  once  an 
anatomical  distinction  is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  above  outgrowths  of 
epidermis  from  emergences  of  the  same  or  similar  form,  however  closely  they  may 
correspond  to  them— and  to  many  sorts  of  hair-formations  of  most  simple  structure — 
as  regards  their  physiological  or  teleological  significance. 

The  often-described  oval  warts  of  Dictamnus*,  which  bear  on  their  apex  a  short, 
septate  hair,  are  connected  with  the  above  forms.  They  will  be  described  more  in 
detail  below  (p.  69). 


2.    STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  EPIDERMIS. 

(a)  Pro/op/asm  and  Cell-Conienis, 

Sect.  1 1 .  The  wall  of  the  Epidermal  cells  both  in  one-layered  and  many- 
layered  epidermis  encloses  as  a  rule  a  delicate  protoplasmic  sac  with  distinct  nucleus, 
and  within  this  clear  transparent  cell-sap,  which  is  either  colourless,  or  tinted  with 
iiissolved  pigments  (Erythrophyll,  &c.).  It  is  to  this  condition  (and  the  colourless 
-membrane)  that  most  epidermal  layers  owe  their  great  transparency. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  chlorophyll  and  starch  are  absent  from  epidermal 
cells '.  This  is  the  case  without  exception  in  land  plants  where  the  tissue  is  very 
thick-walled,  and  surrounded  by  air  ;  often  also  in  thin-walled  cells  occurring  under 
similar  conditions.  But  in  not  a  few  other  land  plants  more  or  less  numerous 
chlorophyll  grains,  eventually  with  included  starch,  lie  in  the  peripheral  protoplasm. 


*  Meyen's  (Secrctionsorg.)  •  Miitzeiiformige  Driisen.*    Compare  Ilofmeister,  Pflanzenzelle,  p. 
259 ;  Rauter,  /.  c,  Taf.  V,  VI.  ^  [Cf.  Stohr,  Bot.  Zlg.  1879.  p.  581.] 
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If  one  S!vve3rs  the  cases  in  which  this  occurs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  foliage  of  plants 
with  delicate  leaves,  which  live  in  shady  places,  is  especially  concerned,  such  as  that 
of  most  Ferns,  further  Impatiens  nolitangere,  Melampyrum  sylvaticum,  Galeopsis 
tetrahit.  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  Epilobium  roseum ;  also  Listera  ovata,  and  Staphylea 
pinnata  *  may  perhaps  be  added.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  also  in  inhabitants  of  sunny  places,  as  Mercurialis  annua,  Lamium  purpureum, 
Caltha  palnstris,  to  which  examples  many  others  might  easily  be  added.  Epidermal 
ceils  of  parts  growing  under  water  are,  on  the  contrary,  rich  in  chlorophyll  grains 
and  the  bodies  included  in  them,  richer  even  than  any  other  tissue  of  the  species. 
Thus  in  the  leaves  of  Ceratophyllum,  Aldrovanda,  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  Potamogeton, 
Hydrilleae  *,  &c.  In  Elodea  canadensis,  and  its  allies,  the  chlorophyll-containing  leaf 
consists  in  the  main  of  only  two  layers,  which  originate,  like  scales,  from  the  epidermis 
of  the  stem.  Brongniart'  already  showed  that  in  species  typically  submerged, 
but  which  also  occur  as  land  plants,  such  as  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  the  submerged 
epidermis  is  rich  in  chlorophyll,  while  that  of  the  land  form  is  without  it,  and  that  an 
intermediate  condition  occurs  on  transition  from  one  habit  to  the  other.  But  the 
rule  just  given  is  not  general  for  all  water  plants.  Both  the  amphibious  species  of 
Callitriches  and  C.  autumnalis  which  only  occurs  submerged,  have  an  epidermis 
without  chlorophyll^. 

Sect.  12.  In  contrast  with  the  epidermal  cells,  the  guard-cells  of  the  siomata 
are  alwajrs  very  rich  in  protoplasm,  chlorophyll,  and  the  bodies  included  in 
the  latter,  especially  starch  grains ;  in  colourless  plants  only  the  last-named  bodies 
are  present.  The  subsidiary  cells  of  the  stoma  resemble  the  epidermal  cells  as 
regards  the  prop>erties  in  question.  No  peculiar  phenomena,  i.e.  such  as  do  not 
belong  generally  to  the  different  cells  of  the  plant,  are  known  for  the  cell-sap  of  the 
epidermal  and  guard-cells,  and  the  bodies  which  occur  dissolved  and  suspended  in  it. 
It  is  true  they  have  as  yet  hardly  ever  been  carefully  investigated.  This  assertion  is 
only  confirmed  by  the  casual  statements  made  about  oily  drops  suspended  in  cell- 
sap,  and  masses  or  drops  containing  tannin  in  the  Cycadese  (Kraus),  about  tannin 
generally  in  the  Crassulaces,  Rosa,  Ficus,  Camellia,  the  Saxifragas  ^  &c. :  also  about 
more  or  less  solitary  crystals  of  Calcium  oxalate  in  the  leaves  of  Tradescantia 
discolor,  Begonia  manicata,  argyrostigma,  and  Hakea  saligna,  octohcdral  crystals  in 
Asplenium  Nidus,  klinorhombic  crystals  which  completely  fill  the  small  cavity  in 
scattered  or  grouped  cells  of  the  leaf  of  Ilex  paraguayensis ". 

Thomas''  describes  in  the  leaves  of  Pinus  Pumilio,  Pinaster,  and  austriaca, 
epidermal  cells  whose  contents  are  dried  up,  and  replaced  by  air  in  consequence 
of  rupture  of  the  membrane.  It  may,  however,  be  conjectured  that  this  description 
refers  to  abnormal  conditions. 


'  Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  196.     Compare  also  Kraus,  in  Pringshcim's  Jahrb.  p.  314. 

•  Caspary,  Pringshcim's  Jahrb.  I.  p.  348. — Rotan.  Zcitg.  1859,  p.  125. 

"  Ann.  Sd.  Nat.  i  Scr.  torn.  XXI.  (1830)  pi.  17,  figs.  3  and  6. — Further.  Askcnasy,  Botan.  Zcitg. 

1870,  I.e.  *  Hcgclmaicr,  Monogr.  p.  9. 

•  Compare  Sanio,  I.e. ;  Kraus,  l.e.\  Wigand,  Ik)tan.  Zeitg.  i86a,  p.  lai;  Engler,  Kotan.  Zeitg. 

1871,  p.  888. 

•  Kraus, /.r. — Meyen,  Physiologic,  I.  p.  227. — Goldmann,  Botan.  Z^itg.  1848,  p.  557. 
^  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  p.  a6. 
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Sect.  13.  The  cells  of  Hair-struotures  are,  while  yoang,  provided  like  other 
young  cells  with  a  well-developed  protoplasmic  body,  and  many  while  in  this  condition 
quickly  attain  a  great  size,  so  that  they  are  specially  suitable  and  easily  obtained 
objects  for  the  study  of  the  protoplasmic  body.  Mature  hairs  behave  in  two  different 
ways  as  regards  their  protoplasmic  body  and  their  contents.  Those  of  the  fiist 
category  resemble,  in  short,  the  epidermal  cells,  having  a  permanent  protoplasmic 
body,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  sac-like  lining  to  the  cell-wall ;  more  rarely 
the  protoplasm  persists  for  a  longer  time  in  considerable  quantity  (stinging  hairs  of 
Urtica,  Hairs  of  Cucurbita,  &c.).  The  cavities  in  the  protoplasm  are  permanently 
filled  with  watery  cell-sap  {Sap-containing  Hairs),  In  hairs  of  the  second  category 
the  protoplasm  and  cell-sap  dry  up  when  growth  stops,  and  are  replaced  by  air. 
These  persist  as  air -containing  hair-structures.  The  capitate  hairs  containing 
mucilage  in  Osmunda  regalis  are  hitherto  unique,  and  will  be  described  below 
(Sect.  19). 

All  root-hairs  and  a  large  number  of  the  hair- structures  which  occur  on  foliage 
leaves  contain  cell-sap.  They  can  be  distinguished  at  once  from  those  of  the  other 
category  by  their  transparency.  Their  protoplasmic  body  and  contents  show  the 
same  series  of  various  modifications  of  special  character  as  is  the  case  in  the  epidermal 
cells.  Most  of  them,  e.g.  all  root  hairs,  all  (?)  stinging  hairs,  &c.,  are  devoid  of 
chlorophyll.  Others  have  more  or  less  abundant  grains  of  chlorophyll  and  allied  pig- 
ments. The  correspondence  with  the  epidermal  cells  extends  also,  as  far  as  is  known, 
to  the  substances  mixed  with  the  cell-sap  (comp.  Weiss,  /.  c.  645). 

The  contents  of  the  often-described  stinging  hairs  have  special  peculiarities, 
which  are  also  said  to  occur  in  many  hair-structures  described  as  glandular  hairs  of 
various  categories. 

We  know  of  the  erect  stinging  hairs  of  the  Urticaces,  Loaseae,  and  other  plants 
named  above  (page  60),  which  resemble  one  another  so  remarkably  in  structure  and 
form,  that  the  brittle  point  (Sect.  22)  breaks  off  when  touched,  and  that  a  fluid  issues 
through  the  hole  thus  made,  which  causes  more  or  less  slight  inflammation  when 
applied  to  the  human  skin,  especially  if  it  enters  the  small  wounds  caused  by  touching 
the  hair  itself.  It  is  further  known  of  this  fluid  that  it  has,  like  most  cell-fluids,  an 
acid  reaction,  not  alkaline  as  stated  formerly  ^.  On  the  fact  that  by  distilling  the 
nettle  plant  with  sulphuric  acid  formic  acid  is  obtained,  the  conjecture  has  been 
founded  that  the  latter  substance  causes  the  phenomena  of  stinging  ^  But  as  a  matt^ 
of  fiict  nothing  is  known  of  the  active  substance,  not  even  whether  it  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  acid  fluid,  or  in  the  protoplasm '. 

The  apical  cells  of  capitate  hairs  are  often  distinguished  by  very  dense  proto- 
plasmic contents,  in  which  resinous  substances  may  be  shown  to  be  present.  Hanstein 
(Hot.  Ztg.  /.  (-.  p.  748)  states  that  in  the  multicellular  capitate  hairs  of  Salvia  all  the 
colls  may  finally  be  united  by  the  solution  of  their  membranes  into  one  fluid  mass 
(containing  Resin  or  Balsam)  which  is  surrounded  by  the  bladder-like  cuticle.    In  the 


*  P.  dc  CandoUc,  PhyNioloi»ie,  iibcrs.  v.  Ropor,  I.  p.  193. 
'  Von  tiv^rup-lJo-innc.*..  in  Joum.  !".  pract.  Ihemie,  XLVllI.  p.  191. 

■  Comjurc  the  ncai  ivipcr  of  Duval-Jouvc  (which  however  gives  no  new  inronnatioo\  *Sur  les 
ttimnlcs  iPoriio.*  in  ihc  Hullctin  S-k.  In^t.  France.  XIV.  p.  36. 
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often  described  dub-  or  eg^g^shaped  warts  of'  Diclamnus,  which  end  in  a  short  hair, 
there  are  found  cell-contents  of  a  character  ejceptional  for  epidermal  structures.  The 
cells  finally  fiise  to  form  intercellular  balsam-containing  cavities '.  These,  as  Rautcr  has 
carefullj  shown,  arc  multicellular  bodies  derived  from  a  single  epidermal  cell,  consist- 
ing of  a  permanent  peri[Aeral  layer  of  epidermal  cells  with  scanty  contents,  running 
out  into  the  tenninal  hair,  and  an  inner  multicellular  mass.  The  cells  of  the  latter 
contain,  about  ±e  end  of  their  growth,  at  first  chlorophyll ;  [hen  there  appear  drops 
of  resin  and  ethereal  oil  in  increasing  quantity ;  these  finally  unite  to  large  drops, 
which  fill  the  cavity  formed  by  the  solution  of  the  inner  cell-waits  (comp.  Fig.  33). 
Beneath  the  epidermis,  but  derived  in  part  from  it,  there  arise  in  Dictamnus  similar 
cavities  containing  ethereal  oil.  Martinet 
{I.e.  page  176)  describes  in  Cuphea  lanceo- 
lata  long,  multiseriate,  shaggy  hairs  con- 
sisting of  elongated  cells :  in  the  broad  base 
of  each  of  these  is  enclosed  a  central  round 
body  consisting  of  many  small  isodiamelric 
cells.  This  resembles  the  central  tissue  of  the 
wartB  of  Dictamnus  in  its  position  and  its 
contents,  which  apparently  include  drops 
con^sting  of  ethereal  oil :  but  the  solution  of 
the  cell-walls,  which  occurs  in  the  latter  case, 
was  not  observed  in  the  former.  Peculiarly 
formed  groups  of  cells,  characterised  by  their 
dense  contents,  which  turn  brown  on  drying 
or  treating  with  alkalies,  and  which  pro- 
trude little  or  not  at  all  above  the  outer  sur- 
!vx,  and  only  slighdy  inwards,  occur  in  num- 
bers in  the  epidermis  of  the  tubular  leaf  of  Sar- 
racenia  *.  They  are  globular,  or  flask-shaped, 
with  the  neck  directed  outwards,  and  consist 
of  about  16  small  cells  derived  apparently 
from  the  division  of  one  epidermal  cell.  Their 
Uructure  has  been  well  described  by  VogI 
from  dried  material.  Their  origin  and  sig- 
nificadon  remains  still  to  be  investigated.  .  ^^^  „^i^t,^„  ir.iiMiu-  ou-cant<ixiiv  def»>i 

Those  cells  and  cell-groups  belonging  to  ^^^"' ^^J^T^Il^"  !iijJl"'Tu»^i^u'rr^^n 
ibeepidcrmis,  which  have  contents  of  peculiar  «i^"«j|^ -•i""  •p«i>««-  *(!««.»«..  sa^  s«iiu- 
nature,  such  as  in  the  above  examples,  are 

often  described  as  glands  if  they  are  also  characterised  by  special  form.    This 
term  will  be  discussed  in  Sect.  19. 

Air-conlaining  dry  hairs,  scales,  or  shagg}'  hairs,  form  dry  opaque  coverings 
which  appear  of  different  colour  according  10  the  character  of  the  membranes  and 


*  Meyeo,  Secret! on wrg.  Taf.  1.  pp.  )8,  19.— Unger,  Anat.  und  rhvsiol.  p.  >i).— Hormcu 
Handb.  I.  p.  159. — Rauter,  MBrtincI,  l.t. 

'  A.  VogI,  Phylohulolog.  Bcili«g«.     Silij;sher.  A.  Wiener  Acad.  Bil.  5a  (i86^). 
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Sect.  13.  The  cells  of  Hair-struotures  are,  while  young,  provided  like  otber 
young  cells  with  a  well-developed  protoplasmic  body,  and  many  while  in  this  condition 
quickly  attain  a  great  size,  so  that  they  are  specially  suitable  and  easily  obtained 
objects  for  the  study  of  the  protoplasmic  body.  Mature  hairs  behave  in  two  different 
ways  as  regards  their  protoplasmic  body  and  their  contents.  Those  of  the  first 
category  resemble,  in  short,  the  epidermal  cells,  having  a  permanent  protoplasmic 
body,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  sac-like  lining  to  the  cell-wall ;  more  rarely 
the  protoplasm  persists  for  a  longer  time  in  considerable  quantity  (stinging  hairs  of 
Urtica,  Hairs  of  Cucurbita,  &c.).  The  cavities  in  the  protoplasm  are  permanently 
filled  with  watery  cell-sap  {JSa/Hcontaining  Hairs),  In  hairs  of  the  second  category 
the  protoplasm  and  cell-sap  dry  up  when  growth  stops,  and  are  replaced  by  air. 
These  persist  as  air-containing  hair-structures.  The  capitate  hairs  caniaimng 
mticilage  in  Osmunda  regalis  are  hitherto  unique,  and  will  be  described  below 
(Sect.  19). 

All  root-hairs  and  a  large  number  of  the  hair- structures  which  occur  on  foliage 
leaves  contain  cell-sap.  They  can  be  distinguished  at  once  from  those  of  the  other 
category  by  their  transparency.  Their  protoplasmic  body  and  contents  show  the 
same  series  of  various  modifications  of  special  character  as  is  the  case  in  the  epidermal 
cells.  Most  of  them,  e.g.  all  root  hairs,  all  (?)  stinging  hairs,  &c.,  are  devoid  of 
chlorophyll.  Others  have  more  or  less  abundant  grains  of  chlorophyll  and  allied  pig- 
ments. The  correspondence  with  the  epidermal  cells  extends  also,  as  far  as  is  known, 
to  the  substances  mixed  with  the  cell-sap  (comp.  Weiss,  /.  c.  645). 

The  contents  of  the  often-described  stinging  hairs  have  special  peculiarities, 
which  are  also  said  to  occur  in  many  hair-structures  described  as  glandular  hairs  of 
various  categories. 

We  know  of  the  erect  stinging  hairs  of  the  Urticaces,  Loaseae,  and  other  plants 
named  above  (page  60),  which  resemble  one  another  so  remarkably  in  structure  and 
form,  that  the  brittle  point  (Sect.  22)  breaks  off  when  touched,  and  that  a  fluid  issues 
through  the  hole  thus  made,  which  causes  more  or  less  slight  inflammation  when 
applied  to  the  human  skin,  especially  if  it  enters  the  small  wounds  caused  by  touching 
the  hair  itself.  It  is  further  known  of  this  fluid  that  it  has,  like  most  cell-fluids,  an 
acid  reaction,  not  alkaline  as  stated  formerly  ^  On  the  fact  that  by  distilling  the 
nettle  plant  with  sulphuric  acid  formic  acid  is  obtained,  the  conjecture  has  been 
founded  that  the  latter  substance  causes  the  phenomena  of  stinging  ^  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  nothing  is  known  of  the  active  substance,  not  even  whether  it  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  acid  fluid,  or  in  the  protoplasm '. 

The  apical  cells  of  capitate  hairs  are  often  distinguished  by  very  dense  proto- 
plasmic contents,  in  which  resinous  substances  may  be  shown  to  be  present.  Hanstein 
(Bot.  Ztg.  /.  c,  p.  748)  states  that  in  the  multicellular  capitate  hairs  of  Salvia  all  the 
cells  may  finally  be  united  by  the  solution  of  their  membranes  into  one  fluid  mass 
(containing  Resin  or  Balsam)  which  is  surrounded  by  the  bladder-like  cuticle.    In  the 


'  P.  dc  Candolle,  Physiologic,  libers,  v.  Roper,  I.  p.  193. 
'  Von  Gorup-Besanez,  in  Joum.  f.  pract.  Chemie,  XLVIII.  p.  191. 

•  Compare  the  neat  paper  of  Duval-Jouve  (which  however  gives  no  new  information),  *  Sur  les 
ttimules  d*ortie,*  in  the  Bulletin  Soc.  Bot.  France,  XIV.  p.  36. 
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oflcn  described  clnb-  or  egg-shaped  warts  of-  DicUmnus,  which  end  in  a  short  hair, 
there  are  found  cell-contents  of  a  character  exceptional  for  epidermal  structures.  The 
ccQs  SnaHy  fuse  to  form  intercellular  balsam-containing  cavities '.  These,  as  Rauter  has 
careliilly  shovn,  are  multicellular  bodies  derived  from  a  single  epidennal  cell,  consist* 
ing  of  a  pennanent  peripheral  layer  of  epidermal  cells  with  scant;  contents,  running 
out  into  the  terminal  hair,  and  an  inner  multicellular  mass.  The  cells  of  the  latter 
contun,  about  the  end  of  their  growth,  at  first  chlorophyll ;  then  there  appear  drops 
of  resin  and  ethereal  oil  in  increasing  quantity;  these  finally  unite  to  large  drops, 
which  fill  the  cavity  formed  by  the  solution  of  the  inner  cell-walls  (comp.  Fig.  32). 
Beneath  the  epidermis,  but  derived  in  part  from  it,  there  arise  in  Dictamnus  similar 
cavities  containing  ethereal  oil.  Martinet 
{I.e.  page  176)  describes  in  Cuphea  lanceo- 
lata  long,  multiscriate,  shaggy  hairs  con- 
sisting of  elongated  cells :  in  the  broad  base 
of  each  of  these  is  enclosed  a  central  round 
body  consisting  of  many  small  isodiameiric 
cdls.  This  resembles  the  central  tissue  of  the 
warts  of  Dictamnus  in  its  position  and  its 
contents,  which  apparently  include  drops 
consisting  of  ethereal  oil :  but  the  solution  of 
the  cell-walls,  which  occurs  in  the  latter  case, 
was  not  observed  in  the  former.  Peculiarly 
formed  groups  of  cells,  characterised  by  their 
dense  contents,  which  turn  brown  on  drying 
or  treating  with  alkalies,  and  which  pro- 
trade  little  or  not  at  all  above  the  outer  sur- 
face, and  only  slighdy  inwards,  occur  in  num- 
bers in  the  epidermis  of  the  tubular  leaf  of  Sar- 
racenia '.  They  are  globular,  or  flask-shaped, 
with  the  neck  directed  outwards,  and  consist 
of  about  t6  small  celts  derived  apparently 
from  the  division  of  one  epidermal  cell.  Their 
stnicture  has  been  well  descril>ed  by  Vogl 
from  dried  material.  Their  origin  and  sig- 
nification remains  still  to  be  investigated. 

Those  cells  and  cell-groups  belonging  10  ] 
the  epidermis,  which  have  contents  of  peculiar  ^ 
natnre,  such  as  in  the  above  examples,  are 
often  described  as  ghiiJs  if  they  are  also   characterised   by  special  form.     This 
tenn  will  be  discussed  in  Sect.  19. 

Air-eontaining  dry  hairs,  scales,  or  shaggy  hairs,  form  Ary  opaque  coverings 
which  appear  of  different  colour  according  lo  the  character  of  the  membranes  and 


'  MeyeQ,  Secret ionsorg.  Taf,  I.  pp.  )8,  19. — L'tifjer,  Anat,  1 
Handb.  I.  p.  159. — Rauter,  MartiDcl,  l.<. 

*  A.  Vogl,  Phjitohistolog.  lieitiage.     Sili);it>er.  <l.  Wiener  Ac 
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Sect.  13.  The  cells  of  Hair-struotures  are,  while  young,  provided  like  other 
young  cells  with  a  well-developed  protoplasmic  body,  and  many  while  in  this  condition 
quickly  attain  a  great  size,  so  that  they  are  specially  suitable  and  easily  obtained 
objects  for  the  study  of  the  protoplasmic  body.  Mature  hairs  behave  in  two  different 
ways  as  regards  their  protoplasmic  body  and  their  contents.  Those  of  the  first 
category  resemble,  in  short,  the  epidermal  cells,  having  a  permanent  protoplasmic 
body,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  sac-like  lining  to  the  cell-wall ;  more  rarely 
the  protoplasm  persists  for  a  longer  time  in  considerable  quantity  (stinging  hairs  of 
Urtica,  Hairs  of  Cucurbita,  &c.).  The  cavities  in  the  protoplasm  are  permanendy 
filled  with  watery  cell-sap  {Sap-con/atmrtg  Hairs),  In  hairs  of  the  second  category 
the  protoplasm  and  cell-sap  dry  up  when  growth  stops,  and  are  replaced  by  air. 
These  persist  as  air-containing  hair-structures.  The  capitate  hairs  caniaining 
mucilage  in  Osmunda  regalis  are  hitherto  unique,  and  will  be  described  below 
(Sect.  19). 

All  root-hairs  and  a  large  number  of  the  hair- structures  which  occur  on  foliage 
leaves  contain  cell-sap.  They  can  be  distinguished  at  once  from  those  of  the  other 
category  by  their  transparency.  Their  protoplasmic  body  and  contents  show  the 
same  series  of  various  modifications  of  special  character  as  is  the  case  in  the  epidermal 
cells.  Most  of  them,  e.g.  all  root  hairs,  all  (?)  stinging  hairs,  &c.,  are  devoid  of 
chlorophyll.  Others  have  more  or  less  abundant  grains  of  chlorophyll  and  allied  pig- 
ments. The  correspondence  with  the  epidermal  cells  extends  also,  as  far  as  is  known, 
to  the  substances  mixed  with  the  cell-sap  (comp.  Weiss,  /.  c,  645). 

The  contents  of  the  often-described  stinging  hairs  have  special  peculiarities, 
which  are  also  said  to  occur  in  many  hair-structures  described  as  glandular  hairs  of 
various  categories. 

We  know  of  the  erect  stinging  hairs  of  the  Urticaceae,  Loaseae,  and  other  plants 
named  above  (page  60),  which  resemble  one  another  so  remarkably  in  structure  and 
form,  that  the  brittle  point  (Sect.  22)  breaks  off  when  touched,  and  that  a  fluid  issues 
through  the  hole  thus  made,  which  causes  more  or  less  slight  inflammation  when 
applied  to  the  human  skin,  especially  if  it  enters  the  small  wounds  caused  by  touching 
the  hair  itself.  It  is  further  known  of  this  fluid  that  it  has,  like  most  cell-fluids,  an 
acid  reaction,  not  alkaline  as  stated  formerly  ^  On  the  fact  that  by  distilling  the 
nettle  plant  with  sulphuric  acid  formic  acid  is  obtained,  the  conjecture  has  been 
founded  that  the  latter  substance  causes  the  phenomena  of  stinging  ^  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  nothing  is  known  of  the  active  substance,  not  even  whether  it  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  acid  fluid,  or  in  the  protoplasm '. 

The  apical  cells  of  capitate  hairs  are  often  distinguished  by  very  dense  proto- 
plasmic contents,  in  which  resinous  substances  may  be  shown  to  be  present.  Hanstein 
(Bot.  Ztg.  /.  c,  p.  748)  states  that  in  the  multicellular  capitate  hairs  of  Salvia  all  the 
cells  may  finally  be  united  by  the  solution  of  their  membranes  into  one  fluid  mass 
(containing  Resin  or  Balsam)  which  is  surrounded  by  the  bladder-like  cuticle.    In  the 


'  P.  dc  Candolle,  Physiologic,  iibers.  v.  Roper,  I.  p.  193. 
'  Von  Gorup-Besanez,  in  Joum.  f.  pract.  Chcmie,  XLVIII.  p.  191. 

•  Compare  the  neat  paper  of  Duval-Jouve  (which  however  gives  no  new  information),  *Sur  Ics 
ttimules  d*ortie,'  in  the  Bulletin  Soc.  Bot.  France,  XIV.  p.  36. 
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often  described  clnb-  or  egg>shaped  warts  of- Dictamnus,  which  end  in  a  short  hair, 
there  are  found  cell-conients  of  a  chancier  exceptional  for  epidermal  structures.  The 
cells  finally  fiise  to  form  intercellular  balsam-containing  cavities '.  These,  as  Rauler  has 
carefiilly  shown,  are  multicellular  bodies  derived  from  a  single  epidermal  cell,  consist- 
ing of  a  pennanent  peripheral  layer  of  epidermal  celb  with  scanty  contents,  running 
out  into  the  tennlnal  hair,  and  an  inner  multicellular  mass.  The  cells  of  the  latter 
contain,  abou  the  end  of  their  growth,  at  first  chlorophyll ;  then  there  appear  drops 
of  resin  and  ethereal  oil  in  increasing  quantity;  these  finally  unite  to  large  drops, 
which  fill  the  cavity  formed  by  the  solution  of  the  inner  cetUwatls  (comp.  Fig.  33). 
Beneath  tbe  epidermis,  but  derived  in  part  from  it,  there  arise  in  Dictamnus  similar 
cavities  containing  ethereal  oil.  Martinet 
(l.e.  page  176)  describes  in  Cuphea  lanceo- 
kta  long,  multiseriate,  shaggy  hairs  con- 
sisting of  elongated  cells :  in  the  broad  base 
of  each  of  these  is  enclosed  a  central  round 
body  con^sting  of  many  small  isodiametric 
cells.  This  resembles  the  central  tissue  of  the 
warts  of  Dictamnus  in  its  position  and  its 
contents,  which  apparently  include  drops 
consisting  of  ethereal  oil :  but  the  solution  of 
the  cell-walls,  which  occurs  in  the  latter  case, 
was  not  observed  in  the  former.  Peculiarly 
formed  groups  of  cells,  characterised  by  their 
dense  contents,  which  tarn  brown  on  drying 
or  treating  with  alkalies,  and  which  pro- 
trude little  or  not  at  all  above  the  outer  sur- 
face, and  only  slighdy  inwards,  occur  in  num- 
bers in  the  epidermis  of  the  tubular  leaf  of  Sar- 
racenia  *.  They  are  globular,  or  flask-shaped, 
with  the  neck  directed  outwards,  and  consist 
of  about  t6  small  cells  derived  apparently 
Irom  the  division  of  one  epidermal  celL  Their 
■tincture  has  been  well  described  by  Vogl 
from  dried  material.  Their  origin  and  sig- 
nification remains  still  to  be  investigated.  .  ^^^  „_i»cu,m„,  (..mifu.  m 

Those  cells  and  cell-groups  belonging  to  ^™  ^Jl,JJJJP''fl  "I;!',,"  |jj^"^ 
the  epidermis,  which  have  contents  of  peculiar  ^ijj^ -"-^  ■i«'°™'  An«  r. 
nature,  such  as  in  the  above  examples,  are 
often  described  as  glands  if  they  are  also   characterised  by  special  form.     This 
term  will  be  discussed  in  Sect.  19. 

Air-coHiaining  dry  hairs,  scales,  or  shaggy  hairs,  form  dry  opaque  coverings 
which  appear  of  different  colour  according  to  the  character  of  the  membranes  and 


'  MejCD,  Secret! onsorg.  Taf.  I.  pp.  Il 
Htodb.  1.  p.  159. — Ranter,  Martinet,  /.  e. 
'  A.  Vogl,  PhylohiitoloE.  Btitnige.    S 


19. — I'nger,  Anat.  und  Phjsiol.  p.  iti.- 
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'- '  E)f  Platycerium,  and  from  capitate  hairs.    The  families  Oleaceae  and  Jasmineac^  yield  an 

I  especially  complete  series  of  forms,  from  the  8 -celled  shield,  produced  by  triple  radial 

division  of  the  initial  cell  (Syringa),  or  a  i6-celled  shield  (Fraxinus),  to  the  3o-3a-celled 
I  star  (Olea  Europza).     Further  examples  of  the  forms  of  this  category  are  the  above- 

named  Elxagneae,  single  species  of  Solanum  (S.  argenteum.  Dun.,  and  allied  Mepidota'), 
Croton   (Cr.  pseudo-china,  nitens),  Capparis  Breynia,  Andromeda  calyculata,  MTrica 

;'}  cerifera^     Further  the  leaves  and  stem  of  Callitriche  and  Hippuris*,  and  the  long- 

stalked  scales  on  the  leaf  of  Pinguicula*.  Large  scutiform  scales  with  pluriseriate, 
multicellular  central  part,  and  radial  multicellular  margin,  cover  the  leaf  of  most 
Bromeliacex,  e.g.  Hechtia  planifolia,  stenopetala,  Tillandsia  usneoides^,  Pholidophyllum 
7onatum,  Billbergia  clavata,  Bromelia  bracteata ;  the  young  leaves  of  many  Palms,  e.  g. 

'jk  Klopstockia  cerifera  •,  with  scales  several  layers  of  cells  thick  in  the  middle. 

•;  As  regards  their  external  development,  there  further  belong  to  this  category  the 

!^  circular,  shield -shaped,  glandular  scales  of  many  plants,  consisting  of  few  cells  (e.g. 

;ii  Thymus,  Salvia),  or  of  many  arranged  in  several  series  (Rhododendron  femigineum, 

;>J  Humulus  lupulus,   Ribes  nigrum,  &c.).    The  peculiarities  of  their  structure  will  be 

il  treated  of  later  (Sect.  19). 

Of  scales  attached  at  one  side  the  Ferns  yield  the  richest  and  best  known  examples,  in 

jt{  their  so-called  chaff-scales,  or  Pales.    Among  these  occur  various  intermediate  forms 

•'  between  purely  single-layered  hairs,  such  as  are  many-layered  at  their  insertion,  uni-  and 

multiseriate  hairs,  and  shag-hairs.  Their  relations  of  size,  form,  and  structure,  so  often 
made  use  of  for  descriptive  purposes,  may  with  a  reference  to  the  descriptive  literature 
be  here  left  untouched  ^.  Those  large  branched  scales  on  the  stem  of  Hemitelia  capensis, 
the  similarity  of  which  to  leaves  of  the  Hymenophyllums  caused  them  to  be  described  as  a 
species  of  Hymenophyllum,  are  not  to  be  included  under  epidermal  structures,  since 
they  have  vascular  bundles,  and  an  epidermis  with  stomata'.  Uhlworm  mentions  in  the 
case  of  Alsophila  aspcra  thorn-emergences,  which  bear  on  their  apex  a  large  scale. 

In  the  Phanerogams  examples  of  this  category  may  be  sought  among  those  forms 
which  form  shag-hairs,  inasmuch  as  these  bodies  are  often  developed  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one  transverse  diameter,  i.e.  into  many-layered  elongated  scales.  This  is  the 
case  on  the  leaf-endings  and  margins  of  species  of  Papaver,  in  the  Melastomez,  as  species 
of  Lasiandra,  Melastoma  malabathricum  ',  &c.  To  this  category  belong  also  the  dermal 
scales,  borne  on  scale-like  emergences,  of  Begonia  manicata  and  its  allies.  As  a  special 
very  simple  form  allied  to  stellate,  tufted,  or  capitate  hairs,  may  Anally  be  mentioned  the 
scales  occurring  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  Hippuris  and  Callitriche  (Hegelmaier,  7.  c, 
Rauter,  /.  r.).  These  are  borne  on  a  short  simple  stalk-cell,  and  appear  as  a  circular  fstn 
one  layer  of  cells  thick,  which  is  composed  of  radially  arranged  elongated  cells,  or 
(Pseudo-callitriche)  of  rows  of  cells  similarly  arranged. 

III.   On  £hag-hair8  (Zotten)  (Fig.  21,  C,  a,  c)  little  need  here  be  added  to  what 
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5'  i  '  Prillieux,  Dc  la  structure  des  poils  des  Oleacte  et  des  Jasminees,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  Ser.  V, 

,  I  p.  I.  pl.  2-3. 

■  i  '  Rudolphi,  /.c.  p.  1 14,  where  generally  are  very  numerous  details,  though  there  is  occasiODally 

'  {  a  confusion  with  tufted  hairs. 

;  j  '  Hegelmaier,  Monogr.  d.  Gait.  Callitriche,  p.  1 1  ;  Rauter,  /.r.  p.  6. 

*  Schacht,  rflanzenzellc,  Taf.  VII.  p.  i6.  —  Lehibuch,  I.  p.  2S0. — Gionland,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat. 
4  Ser.  III.  p.  297,  Taf.  X. 

*  Compare  Schacht,  Lehrb.  I.  Taf.  IV.  pp.  10,  11 ;  Pflanzcnzelle,  Taf.  VII.  pp.  17,  x8. 

*  How  far  the  scaly  or  fibrous  covering  of  the  unfolding  palm  leaves  consists  of  hair  structures, 
or  of  effete  drj'ing  masses  of  tissue,  requires  more  complete  investigation  in  special  cases.  Compare 
Mohl,  Verm.  Schr.  p.  177,  Structura  palmarum,  §  82. 

'  On  their  development,  compare  Ilofnicister,  Vergl.  Unters.  p.  85. 

*  Compare  Mettenius,  Filices  horli  Lipsiensis,  p.  iii. 

*  Rudolphi,  /.<-.  p.  115. 
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has  been  already  said.  The  shape  of  their  body  repeats  that  of  all  single  hair-forms, 
from  which  it  differs  only  by  its  articulation — being  pluri-  or  multiseriate.  It  terminates 
in  a  head,  or  b  simply  conical,  or  resembles  a  tufted  hair ;  the  latter  for  instance  in  the 
shaggy  hairs  of  the  leaves  of  Leontodon  hastilis  and  incanus,  which  fork  at  their  ends  into 
3-5  stiff  conical  hairs,  in  the  shaggy  hairs  of  the  above-cited  species  of  Solanum,  Croton, 
and  Correa  (p.  6a),  and  the  Melastomeae,  where  they  end  in  a  rich  tuft  of  hairs ;  to  these 
may  be  added  Osbeckia  canescens,  and  Medinilla  farinosa.  Its  lateral  margin  is  smooth, 
or  toothed  and  zigzagged  by  the  outgrowth  of  conically  elongated  cells ;  e.  g.  the  conical 
shaggy  hairs  of  the  Hierada,  species  of  Papaver,  and  Mimosa ;  or  it  even  bears  tufts  of 
hair  (Correa  speciosa).  In  shaggy  hairs  the. foot  is  very  often  seated  on  an  emergence. 
Compare  e.  g.  the  capitate  glandular  shaggy  hairs  of  the  leaves  of  Ribes  (Hanstein, 
Rauter,  Martinet,  7.  e.).  The  family  of  the  Melastomaceae  has  unusually  numerous  forms 
of  shaggy  hairs  with  the  most  various  transitions  to  scales  and  tufted  hairs. 

IV.  In  the  simplest  case  Bladders  differ  from  unicellular  hairs  only  in  form,  and 
might  be  called  by  the  same  name,  were  it  not  too  contradictory  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  to  call  a  spherical  body  a  hair.  Such  unicellular  round  bladders,  with  a 
broad  foot  penetrating  far  below  the  epidermis,  or  borne  by  an  emergence,  arc  known  on 
the  foliage-leaf  of  Mesembryanthemum  cr>*stallinum,  Tetragonia  expansa  and  cchinata, 
and  Ozalis  camosa\  On  the  whole  leaf-surface  of  Rochea  falcata*  and  longifolia 
cylindrical  tough  bladders  rounded  at  the  top  arise  between  the  small  epidermal  cells ; 
they  are  provided,  above  their  broad  foot,  with  several  blunt  outgrowths,  which  almost 
touch  the  epidermal  surface.  They  are  all  of  the  same  height,  and  are  in  close  juxta- 
position, so  as  to  form  an  almost  complete  covering  of  the  epidermis.  In  R.  coccinea 
the  margin  alone  is  fringed  by  a  single  row  of  such  bladders,  which  are  rather  elongated 
to  the  form  of  a  short  thick  hair. 

The  herbaceous  stem,  petiole,  and  under  surface  of  the  leaf  of  many  Piperaceae — 
Piper  nigrum  Hort,  Enkea  glaucescens,  Artanthe  elongata — are  often  but  not  always 
covered  in  the  young  but  almost  fully  unfolded  state  by  scattered  spherical  bladders,  as 
large  as  a  pin's  head,  which  shine  like  transparent  pearls.  These  prove  to  be  unicellular 
hair-structures,  with  a  very  small  foot  inserted  in  the  epidermal  surface,  or  projecting 
further  inwards.  On  older  parts  they  burst,  and  dry  up  to  inconspicuous  black-brown 
specks.  Besides  these  there  occur  in  the  same  epidermis  very  numerous  hair-cells, 
which  only  differ  from  the  large  bladders  by  their  small  foot-cell  protruding  above  the 
onter  surface  as  an  inconspicuous  papilla :  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  many  hairs  re- 
main inconspicuously  small,  while  the  minority  swell  to  form  the  transparent  bladders. 

Just  the  same  appearance  for  the  naked  eye,  with  the  same  transitory  nature,  is  seen 
in  the  round  or  oval  bladders,  as  large  as  a  millet  seed,  which  Meyen '  discovered  in 
Begonia  plantanifolia,  vitifolia,  Cecropia  palmata,  peltata,  Pourouma  guianensis,  Urtica 
macrostachys,  in  all  cases  distributed  as  above  in  Piper  :  further  in  Bauhinia  anatomica, 
especially  on  the  stem  when  several  years  old.  These  he  named  pearl-glands.  Such 
structures  are  often  observed  also  on  Vitis,  Ampelopsis*  (A.  quinquefolia,  Veitschii), 
Cissos  velutina,  also  on  Pleroma  macrantha  (Melastomacez).  These  pearl-bladders 
(those  of  Pleroma  have  not  been  investigated)  coincide  with  those  mentioned  for  Piper  in 
this  point,  that  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  very  large  bladder-like  cells,  which  are  thin- 
walled,  and  contain,  besides  radially-striated  protoplasm,  much  watery  fluid,  and  a  number 
of  brilliant  colouriee  globules  of  resin  or  oil.  In  other  points  their  structure  differs.  In 
the  Begonias,  according  to  Meyen,  they  are  hair-structures  which  arc  allied  to  capitate 
shaggy  hairs.    The  body  of  the  pearl  consists  of  about  a  dozen  cells  of  the  above 


•  Meyen,  Secret ionsorg.  Tab.  VII.  figs.  8-16,  38,  39. — Weiss,  i.e. 

•  K.  Sprengcl,  Anlcit.  z.  Kcnnt.  d.  Gcw.  a  Aufl.  I.  p.  113,  Taf.  III. — A.  Brongniart.  Ann.  Sci. 
Nat.  I  Sih-.  XXI.  p.  453,  Taf.  10. 

•  Secretionsorgane,  p.  45,  Taf.  VII.  ♦  Hofmeistcr,  Ilandb.  \V\.  I.  p.  545. 
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character,  arranged  in  two  irregular  rows,  and  is  borne  by  a  bt-seriate  shaggy  hair, 
as  stalk.  As  in  Piper  there  are  also  found  small  club-shaped  shaggy  hairs,  from  the 
swelling  of  which  the  pearls  might  have  been  derived. 

The  pearls  of  the  above-named  Ampelidez  are,  on  the  other  hand,  emergences.  They 
consist  of  several  large  cells  of  the  character  above-stated,  and  are  covered  by  a  protru^on 
of  the  epidermis  consisting  of  numerous  relatively  small  hyaline  cells.  On  or  near  the 
summit  of  the  body  is  a  stoma,  which  is  widely  open,  and  on  old  specimens  is  further 
extended  by  rupture  at  the  corners  of  the  slit.  Young  specimens  are  seated  on  the 
surface  as  blunt  warts,  with  broad  base.  In  old  specimens  the  upper  part  swells  so  much 
that  the  point  of  insertion  appears  as  a  relatively  small  stalk.  The  pearls  of  Urtica 
macrophylla,  and,  according  to  Meyen's  statement,  of  the  other  Urticaceae,  have  in  the 
main  a  like  structure,  with  the  difference  that  they  are  without  the  stoma.  The  pearls 
of  Cecropia  and  Bauhinia  are,  according  to  Meyen,  similarly  composed ;  they  are  also 
without  the  stoma,  and  differ  further  in  their  tissue  consisting  throughout  of  small  very 
numerous  cells. 

V.  Priokles  and  Warts.  It  was  above  stated  that  the  massive  outgrowths  termed 
prickles  and  warts  are  mostly  emergences,  in  the  formation  of  which  epidermis  and 
subepidermal  tissue  conjointly  take  part.  For  the  majority  of  these  structures,  as  the 
prickles  of  species  of  Dipsacus,  Rosa,  Gunnera,  Smilax,  Solanum,  and  Ribes,  the 
Cactaceae,  &c.,  this  is  thoroughly  proved  by  late  investigations  of  the  history  of  their 
development  (Rauter,  Kauffmann,  Warming,  Delbrouck,  Uhlworm).  Delbrouck  and 
Uhlworm,  however,  have  both  shown  that  exceptions  to  the  predominant  law  exist, 
since  the  prickles  of  the  investigated  species  of  Rubus  (R.  C£sius,  idaeus,  Hofmeisteri) 
and  those  of  the  petiole  of  Chamxrops  humilis  belong  to  the  epidermis,  and  differ  only  in 
form  and  consistence  from  shaggy  hairs.  Further  that  the  warts  on  the  foliage  leaf  and 
carpels  of  Bunias  Erucago  are  at  least  chiefly  derived  from  the  epidermis.  If  once  an 
anatomical  distinction  is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  above  outgrowths  of 
epidermis  from  emergences  of  the  same  or  similar  form,  however  closely  they  may 
correspond  to  them— and  to  many  sorts  of  hair-formations  of  most  simple  structure — 
as  regards  their  physiological  or  teleological  significance. 

The  often-described  oval  warts  of  Dictamnus^  which  bear  on  their  apex  a  short, 
septate  hair,  are  connected  with  the  above  forms.  They  will  be  described  more  in 
detail  below  (p.  69). 


2.     STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  EPIDERMIS. 

(a)  Protoplasm  and  Cell-Contents, 

Sect.  1 1 .  The  wall  of  the  Epidermal  cells  both  in  one-layered  and  many- 
layered  epidermis  encloses  as  a  rule  a  delicate  protoplasmic  sac  with  distinct  nucleus, 
and  within  this  clear  transparent  cell-sap,  which  is  either  colourless,  or  tinted  with 
iiissolved  pigments  (Erythrophyll,  &c.).  It  is  to  this  condition  (and  the  colourless 
membrane)  that  most  epidermal  layers  owe  their  great  transparency. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  chlorophyll  and  starch  are  absent  from  epidermal 
cells  ^  This  is  the  case  without  exception  in  land  plants  where  the  tissue  is  very 
thick-walled,  and  surrounded  by  air  ;  often  also  in  thin-walled  cells  occurring  under 
similar  conditions.  But  in  not  a  few  other  land  plants  more  or  less  numerous 
chlorophyll  grains,  eventually  with  included  starch,  lie  in  the  peripheral  protoplasm. 


^  Meyen's  (Secretionsorg.)  •  Mutzcnfdrmige  Driisen.*    Compare  Ilofmeister,  Pflanzenzelle,  p. 
259;  Rauter.  i.e.  Taf.  V,  VI.  ''  [Cf.  Stohr.  Bot.  Ztg.  1879.  p.  581.] 
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If  one  surveys  the  cases  in  which  this  occurs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  foliage  of  plants 
with  delicate  leaves,  which  live  in  shady  places,  is  especially  concerned^  such  as  that 
of  most  Ferns,  further  Impatiens  nolitangere,  Melampyrum  sylvaticum,  Galeopsis 
tetrahit.  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  Epilobium  roseum ;  also  Listera  ovata,  and  Staphylea 
pinnata  *  may  perhaps  be  added.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  also  in  inhabitants  of  sunny  places,  as  Mercurialis  annua,  Lamium  purpureum, 
Caltha  palnstris,  to  which  examples  many  others  might  easily  be  added.  Epidermal 
cells  of  parts  growing  under  water  are,  on  the  contrary,  rich  in  chlorophyll  grains 
and  the  bodies  included  in  them,  richer  even  than  any  other  tissue  of  the  species. 
Thus  in  the  leaves  of  Ceratophyllum,  Aldrovanda,  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  Potamogeton, 
Hydrilleae  \  &c.  In  Elodea  canadensis,  and  its  allies,  the  chlorophyll-containing  leaf 
consists  in  the  main  of  only  two  layers,  which  originate,  like  scales,  from  the  epidermis 
of  the  stem.  Brongniart'  already  showed  that  in  species  typically  submerged, 
but  which  also  occur  as  land  plants,  such  as  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  the  submerged 
epidermis  is  rich  in  chlorophyll,  while  that  of  the  land  form  is  without  it,  and  that  an 
intermediate  condition  occurs  on  transition  from  one  habit  to  the  other.  But  the 
rule  just  given  is  not  general  for  all  water  plants.  Both  the  amphibious  species  of 
Callitriches  and  C.  autumnalis  which  only  occurs  submerged,  have  an  epidermis 
without  chlorophyll^. 

Sect.  12.  In  contrast  with  the  epidermal  cells,  the  guard-cells  of  the  stomata 
are  alwajrs  very  rich  in  protoplasm,  chlorophyll,  and  the  bodies  included  in 
the  latter,  especially  starch  grains ;  in  colourless  plants  only  the  last-named  bodies 
are  present.  The  subsidiary  cells  of  the  stoma  resemble  the  epidermal  cells  as 
regards  the  properties  in  question.  No  peculiar  phenomena,  i.e.  such  as  do  not 
belong  generally  to  the  different  cells  of  the  plant,  are  known  for  the  cell-sap  of  the 
epidermal  and  guard-cells,  and  the  bodies  which  occur  dissolved  and  suspended  in  it. 
It  is  true  they  have  as  yet  hardly  ever  been  carefully  investigated.  This  assertion  is 
only  confirmed  by  the  casual  statements  made  about  oily  drops  suspended  in  cell- 
sap,  and  masses  or  drops  containing  tannin  in  the  Cycadese  (Kraus),  about  tannin 
generally  in  the  Crassulacese,  Rosa,  Ficus,  Camellia,  the  Saxifragas  ^  &c. :  also  about 
more  or  less  solitary  crystals  of  Calcium  oxalate  in  the  leaves  of  Tradescantia 
discolor,  Begonia  manicata,  argyrostigma,  and  Hakea  saligna,  octohedral  crystals  in 
Asplenium  Nidus,  klinorhombic  crystals  which  completely  fill  the  small  cavity  in 
scattered  or  grouped  cells  of  the  leaf  of  Ilex  paraguayensis  *. 

Thomas''  describes  in  the  leaves  of  Pinus  Pumilio,  Pinaster,  and  austriaca, 
epidermal  cells  whose  contents  are  dried  up,  and  replaced  by  air  in  consequence 
of  rupture  of  the  membrane.  It  may,  however,  be  conjectured  that  this  description 
refers  to  abnormal  conditions. 


'  Sanio,  Botaa.  2>itg.  1864,  p.  196.     Compare  also  Kraus,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb  p.  314. 

•  Caspary,  Pringshcim's  Jahrb.  I.  p.  348. — Rotnn.  Zcitg.  1859,  p.  125. 

"  Ann.  55ci.  Nat.  i  Ser.  torn.  XXI.  (1830)  pi.  17,  figs.  3  and  6. — Further,  Askcnasy,  Botan.  Zeitg. 

1870,  I.e.  *  Hegelmaier,  Monogr.  p.  9. 

•  Compare  Sanio,  I.e. ;  Kraus,  I.e. ;  Wigand,  Ik)tan.  Zcitg.  i86a,  p.  lai ;  Engler,  Kotan.  Zeitg. 

1871,  p.  888. 

•  Kraus,  I.e. — Meyen,  Physiologic,  I.  p.  227. — Goldmann,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1848,  p.  557. 
^  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  p.  26. 
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Sect.  13.  The  cells  of  Hair-stmotures  are,  while  jonng,  provided  like  other 
joung  cells  with  a  well-developed  protoplasmic  body,  and  many  while  in  this  condition 
quickly  attain  a  great  size,  so  that  they  are  specially  suitable  and  easily  obtained 
objects  for  the  study  of  the  protoplasmic  body.  Mature  hairs  behave  in  two  different 
ways  as  regards  their  protoplasmic  body  and  their  contents.  Those  of  the  first 
category  resemble,  in  short,  the  epidermal  cells,  having  a  permanent  protoplasmic 
body,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  sac-like  lining  to  the  cell-wall ;  more  rarely 
the  protoplasm  persists  for  a  longer  time  in  considerable  quantity  (stinging  hairs  of 
Urtica,  Hairs  of  Cucurbita,  &c.).  The  cavities  in  the  protoplasm  are  permanently 
filled  with  watery  cell-sap  {JSap-coniatmng  Hairs).  In  hairs  of  the  second  category 
the  protoplasm  and  cell-sap  dry  up  when  growth  stops,  and  are  replaced  by  air. 
These  persist  as  air-containing  hair-structures.  The  capitate  hairs  containing 
mucilage  in  Osmunda  regalis  are  hitherto  unique,  and  will  be  described  below 
(Sect.  19). 

All  root-hairs  and  a  large  number  of  the  hair- structures  which  occur  on  foliage 
leaves  contain  cell-sap.  They  can  be  distinguished  at  once  from  those  of  the  other 
category  by  their  transparency.  Their  protoplasmic  body  and  contents  show  the 
same  series  of  various  modifications  of  special  character  as  is  the  case  in  the  epidermal 
cells.  Most  of  them,  e.g.  all  root  hairs,  all  (?)  stinging  hairs,  &c.,  are  devoid  of 
chlorophyll.  Others  have  more  or  less  abundant  grains  of  chlorophyll  and  allied  pig- 
ments. The  correspondence  with  the  epidermal  cells  extends  also,  as  far  as  is  known, 
to  the  substances  mixed  with  the  cell-sap  (comp.  Weiss,  /.  c.  645). 

The  contents  of  the  often-described  stinging  hairs  have  special  peculiaritieS| 
which  are  also  said  to  occur  in  many  hair-structures  described  as  glandular  hsdrs  of 
various  categories. 

We  know  of  the  erect  stinging  hairs  of  the  Urticaceae,  Loaseae,  and  other  plants 
named  above  (page  60),  which  resemble  one  another  so  remarkably  in  structure  and 
form,  that  the  brittle  point  (Sect.  22)  breaks  off  when  touched,  and  that  a  fluid  issues 
through  the  hole  thus  made,  which  causes  more  or  less  slight  inflammation  when 
applied  to  the  human  skin,  especially  if  it  enters  the  small  wounds  caused  by  touching 
the  hair  itself.  It  is  further  known  of  this  fluid  that  it  has,  like  most  cell-fluids,  an 
acid  reaction,  not  alkaline  as  stated  formerly  ^  On  the  fact  that  by  distilling  the 
nettle  plant  with  sulphuric  acid  formic  acid  is  obtained,  the  conjecture  has  been 
founded  that  the  latter  substance  causes  the  phenomena  of  stinging  ^.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  nothing  is  known  of  the  active  substance,  not  even  whether  it  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  acid  fluid,  or  in  the  protoplasm '. 

The  apical  cells  of  capitate  hairs  are  often  distinguished  by  very  dense  proto- 
plasmic contents,  in  which  resinous  substances  may  be  shown  to  be  present.  Hanstein 
(Bot.  Ztg.  /.  c,  p.  748)  states  that  in  the  multicellular  capitate  hairs  of  Salvia  all  the 
cells  may  finally  be  united  by  the  solution  of  their  membranes  into  one  fluid  mass 
(containing  Resin  or  Balsam)  which  is  surrounded  by  the  bladder-like  cuticle.    In  the 


*  P.  de  Candolle,  Physiologic,  iibers.  v.  Roper,  I.  p.  193. 

'  Von  Gorup-Besanez,  in  Joum.  f.  pract.  Chemie,  XLVIII.  p.  191. 

•  Compare  the  neat  paper  of  DuvaUJouve  (which  however  gives  no  new  information),  *  Sur  Ics 
ttimules  d*ortie,*  in  the  Bulletin  Soc.  Bot.  France,  XIV.  p.  36. 
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often  described  clab-  or  e^-shaped  wans  of-  Dictamnus,  which  end  in  a  shorl  hair, 
there  are  found  cell-contents  of  a  character  exceptional  for  epidermal  structures.  The 
cells  finally  fuse  to  fonn  intercellular  balsam-containing  cavities '.  These,  as  Ranter  has 
carefolly  shown,  are  multicellular  bodies  derived  from  a  single  epidermal  cell,  consist- 
ing of  a  pennanent  peripheral  layer  of  epidermal  cells  with  scanty  contents,  running 
out  into  the  terminal  hair,  and  an  inner  multicellular  mass.  The  cells  of  the  latter 
contain,  about  the  end  of  their  growth,  at  first  chlorophyll ;  then  there  appear  drops 
of  resin  and  ethereal  oil  in  increasing  quantity ;  these  finally  unite  to  large  drops, 
which  fill  the  cavity  formed  by  the  solution  of  the  inner  cell-walls  (comp.  Fig.  33). 
Beneath  the  epidermis,  but  derived  in  part  from  it,  there  arise  in  Dictamnus  similar 
cavities  containing  ethereal  oil.  Martinet 
{I.e.  page  176)  describes  in  Cuphea  lanceo- 
lata  long,  multiseriate,  shaggy  hairs  con- 
^sting  of  elongated  cells :  in  the  broad  base 
of  each  of  these  is  enclosed  a  central  round 
body  consisting  of  many  small  isodiametric 
cells.  This  resembles  the  central  tissue  of  the 
warts  of  Dictamnus  in  its  position  and  its 
contents,  which  apparently  include  drops 
consisting  of  ethereal  oil :  but  the  solution  of 
the  cell-walls,  which  occurs  in  the  latter  case, 
was  not  observed  in  the  former.  Peculiarly 
formed  groups  of  cells,  characterised  by  their 
dense  contents,  which  turn  brown  on  drying 
or  treating  with  alkalies,  and  which  pro- 
trude litde  or  not  at  all  above  the  outer  sur- 
Sace,  and  only  sligbdy  inwards,  occur  in  num- 
bers in  the  epidennis  of  the  tubular  leaf  of  Sar- 
racenta '.  They  are  globular,  or  flask-shaped, 
with  the  neck  directed  outwards,  and  consist 
of  about  16  small  cells  derived  apparently 
from  the  division  of  one  epidermal  cell.  Their 
structure  has  been  well  described  by  Vogl 
from  dried  material.  Their  origin  and  sig- 
nification remains  still  to  be  investigated.  .  ^^^  „^ifcu„,„„,  ft..„,fl..  „j^™,™b«  d«^i 

Those  cells  and  cell-groups  belonging  to  ^^"' ^^^""^^^'^i^''^^^ J^^^l^^l 
Ihe  epidermis,  which  have  contents  of  peculiar  '^"~^l  """^  ■i«ii»«i.  *«•■  ii""i=.  c™  s.^.- 
nature,  such  as  in  the  above  examples,  are 

often  described  as  glands  if  ihey  are  also   characterised  by  special  form.    This 
term  will  be  discussed  in  Sect.  19. 

Air-ctmiaining  diy  hairs,  scales,  or  shagg}'  hairs,  form  drj-  opaque  coverings 
which  appear  of  different  colour  according  to  the  character  of  the  membranes  and 


'  Me>en,  Secret i  on sorg.  Taf.  I.  pp.  iS,  3g. — Ungcr,  Anut.  und  rhy^iol,  p.  111. 
Handb.  I.  p.  3S9. — Rkuter,  Martioet,  I.e. 

'  A.Vogl,Ph>K.hiitol<^.  BeitriiBe.    Sili(;i.ber,  il.  Wiener  Acad.  Ihl.  fo  (1864). 
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of  the  remnants  of  the  cell-contents,  and  present  a  lustre  which  varies  according  to 
their  form  and  position  and  the  character  of  their  surface.  They  preponderate  ia 
very  hairy  plants.  Thus  the  dense  white  felt  on  the  foliage  of  many  Labiatae 
(Stachys,  Teucrium,  Salvia,  &c.),  Compositae  (e.g.  Gnaphalium),  the  Verbascums, 
Banksias,  Rubus  idaeus,  &c. ;  the  silvery  white  or  brown  peltate  scales  of  the  above- 
named  Elaeagneae,  Bromeliaceae,  Croton,  Solaneae,  Olea  spec. ;  the  rustling  '  Paleae' 
of  the  Ferns ;  the  white  crust  consisting  of  dried  capitate  hairs  in  the  above-quoted 
(p.  63)  species  of  A  triplex,  and  Obione,  and  other  Chenopodiaceae. 

(b)  Structure  of  the  walls  of  the  Epidermal  Elements. 

Sfxt.  14.  The  wall  of  the  epidermal  cells  is,  in  very  delicate  parts,  a  thin 
cellulose  membrane  developed  pretty  equally  all  round.  In  rather  more  firm  parts, 
in  such  as  are  termed  herbaceous,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  very  tough  parts,  such 
as  stems  and  branches  of  smooth-barked  ligneous  plants,  leathery  and  fleshy  leaves, 
it  is  strongly  thickened.  In  rare  cases  the  thickening  is  almost  equal  all  round, 
e.g.  leaves  of  Ceratozamia  mexicana^  Pinus  sylvestris,  and  its  allies'  (Figs.  11,  27  ; 
in  this  case  the  lumen  almost  disappears),  or  is  much  less  on  the  outer  surface  than 
on  the  lateral  and  inner  ones,  as  is  the  rule  in  the  Bromeliaceae  (Fig.  12,  p.  37)'. 
Also  in  the  epidermal  cells  containing  mucilage,  which  will  be  described  below, 
thje  inner  wall  is  of  considerable  thickness,  often  exceeding  that  of  the  outer 
wall.  In  an  epidermis  one  layer  thick  and  in  the  outer  layer  of  a  many-layered 
epidermis  tlie  outer  wall  is  usually  thicker  than  the  lateral  or  inner  walls.  In  the 
above-named  tough  parts,  such  as  leathery  and  fleshy  leaves,  old  branches  of  Viscum, 
Ilex,  Laurus,  Menispermum  canadense,  Palm  stems,  &c.,  it  is  often  thickened  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  cell.  The  thick 
outer  wall  is  either  sharply  marked  off"  from  the  thin  lateral  walls  or  graduates  gently 
into  them.  The  walls  of  the  inner  layers  of  a  many-layered  epidermis  all  resemble 
in  the  main  the  lateral  and  inner  walls  of  the  single-layered  epidermis  as  regards 
strength  and  structure,  with  the  exception  of  isolated  peculiar  cases  which  must  be 
mentioned  as  being  extraordinary. 

The  thickened  walls  have  generally  the  well-known  structure  of  cell-membranes, 
stratification,  striation,  and  pitting,  but  never  fibrous  thickening  of  the  walls.  The 
phenomena  connected  with  special  peculiarities  of  substance  —  cuticularisation, 
formation  of  Cysloliths — will  be  treated  of  later.  There  occurs  sometimes  on  the 
wavy  lateral  walls  (e.g.  under  surface  of  the  leaf  of  Hellebonis  foetidus*)  at  the 
bottom  of  a  depression  a  local  thickening  in  form  of  an  excrescence  resembling 
a  fold  or  doubling  of  the  membrane,  which  protrudes  inward,  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface. 

Pits  of  the  usual  form,  corresponding  on  opposite  sides,  are  very  common  on 
the  lateral  and  inner  walls.     As  a  rule  they  do  not  occur  on  the  thick  outer  walls, 


*  Kraus,  Cycadccnficdem,  /.  c, 

'  Thomas,  l,c.  p.  25. — Hildebrand,  liotan.  Zcitg.  i860,  Taf.  IV. 

'  Von  Mohl,  Verm.  Schriften,  Taf.  X.  3.V— Schacht,  Lchrb.  1.  Taf.  IV.  fig.  10. 

*  Von  Mohl,  Verm.  Schr.  Tab.  VIII.  fig.  21;  Vegetab.  Zclle.  p.  14.     Compare  also  Cohn,  Nov. 
Act.  Acad.  Leopold,  vol.  XXII.  pars  2. 
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Still  they  are  present  in  a  considerable  number  of  exceptional  cases.  Thus  on 
the  foliage  leaves  of  Coffea,  Viburnum  Avabaki,  Cocculus  laurifolius,  Cinnamomum 
aromaticum,  Camellia  japonica  S  and  of  Grasses ',  where  some  of  them  are  arranged 
perpendicularly  to  the  outer  surface ;  but  on  the  undulating  corners  they  are  directed 
obliquely  outwards  from  the  lumen  of  each  cell,  and  facing  the  neighbouring  cell,  so 
that  those  of  two  neighbouring  cells  cross.  They  occur  also  in  Abies*,  Cycas*, 
Lycopodium  pinifoliumS  and  Equisetum  hicmale  (comp.  Fig.  24  B^),  The  walls  of 
the  elongated  epidermal  cells  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  of  Acropteris  australis 
show  a  spiral  striation,  as  the  result  of  peculiar  pitting  (comp.  Sect.  30).  The  free 
surface  of  the  outer  walls  is  often  quite  smooth :  but  is  not  uncommonly  uneven 
by  reason  of  small  thickenings  protruding  outwards :  short  warts,  e.g.  in  species  of 
Equisetum,  leaves  of  Sparganium  ramosum,  Aloe  verrucosa,  Radula,  Crassulacese 
(comp.  Fig.  20,  p.  53),  &c. :  bands,  which  are  relatively  broad  and  blunt,  e.g.  leaf  of 
Helleborus  niger,  fcetidus  •,  Dianthus  Car}'ophyllus»  plumarius,  or  thin  and  sharp,  as 
in  very  many  leaves  and  petioles,  e.g.  Allium  Cepa,  Eucomis,  Rumex  Palienlia^ 
obtnsifolius.  The  bands  often  run  nearly  straight  and  parallel,  and  are  then  usually 
longitudinal  relatively  to  the  whole  body,  rarely  (Eucomis)  they  are  transverse ;  not 
uncommonly  they  are  wavy  and  branched  (e.g.  Helleborus,  Pirus  communis),  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  are  continuous  from  one  cell  to  the  next. 

The  wall  of  the  siomata!  cells'"  is  usually,  but  not  always,  thinner  on  the  average 
than  that  of  the  adjoining  epidermal  cells.  It  is  in  most,  and  one  may  say  in  regular 
cases,  unequally  thickened  in  such  a  way  that  a  strongly  tliickcned  ridge  runs  along 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  slit  (Fig.  23).  These  ridges  protrude  on  the  free  sur- 
face as  the  above  described  ridges  of  en- 
trance and  exit,  which  are  sharp-edged  and 
concave  towards  the  slit;  rarely  both  are 
almost  equally  strong  (Lilium  candidum, 
Ficus  clastica);  usually  the  ridge  of  entrance 
is  much  stronger  than  the  other,  and  in  su- 
perficial stomata  of  tough  leaves  it  often 
takes  the  form  of  a  high  and  thick  wall,  e.g. 
Clivia  nobilis,  many  Proteacea;,  Pholido- 
phyllum  zonatum  (Fig.  12,  p.  37),  Epidendron 

,                                          ,          _,                  ,  Mo.  »^— llyaciutliUH  t>ricm>tli«:  i^/i  tTAnsvertc  \c<.- 

Clliare,    OctOmena,     SarCanthUS    rOStratUS,    «C.  tU.n:  ^^-^epklermalcelU;  .S  entrance  of  the  ktom*. 

,                  r          •       •           A                                  1                    11  which  is  lut  In  meilUn  transvcr«ie  vcction ;  I  the  respi- 

The    ndge    of    exit    is    often     extremely     small  ratory  cavity.  )>et» cm  thr  (>arench>matous  celU/. 

>i        f      f  •r\.%      1.  «        «      11              i-v»          t                               11  (*x*1.    From  Sach*' TextlNmk. 

(leaf  of  Phohdophyllum,  Dianthus  car}ophyl- 

lus,  Lomatia  longifolia,  Sparganium  ramosum),  or  is  not  present  at  all  (comp.  p.  35). 
The  thickened  ridges  either  protrude  into  the  cavity  of  the  cell  as  flattened  swellings, 
or  not  at  all.     The  remainder  of  the  wall  of  the  guard-cell,  that  is  the  convex  side 


•  Kraus,  l.r,  p.  31 8.  '  Von  Mohl,  Vcrm.  »Schr.  Taf.  IX. 

•  Thomas,  Hildebrand,  i.£,  *  Von  Mohl,  i.c,  Taf.  X. 

•  Sanio,  Linnaea,  29,  p.  169.  *"  Von  Mohl,  Verm.  Schr.  Taf.  IX.  6-8. 
^  Von  Mohl,  /.  c,  figs.  3-5. 

•  Compare  the  papers  quoted  above,  sect.  5,  especially  Von  Mohl,  Spalioffn.  d.  Proteaceen  ;  idem, 
Botan.  Zeitg.  1856,  i.c.\  and  the  large  scries  of  good  representations  in  Strasburger's  work,  Pring- 
&heim*5  Jahrb.  V. 
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surfiice,  the  slit  is  therefore  surrounded  by  a  series  of  radiate  bands.  In  Mildews 
E.  crjrptopora  (at  least  £.  hiemale)  the  striated  wall  is  traversed  about  half  way 
between  the  slit  and  the  convex  outer  border  by  a  narrow  oblique  furrow,  which  is 
almost  parallel  to  the  slit,  and  this  divides  two  concentric  series  of  radial  bands,  one 
of  these  next  the  slit,  the  other  on  the  side  opposite  to  it  (Fig.  24). 

What  has  been  said  of  the  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  holds  in  the  main  for 
those  of  hair-structures.  Those  walls  which  separate  the  cells  of  multicellular  hairs 
resemble  on  the  whole  the  lateral  and  inner  walls  of  the  epidermis.  Their  details  of 
structure  are,  if  possible,  more  various  than  their  modifications  of  form.  Pro- 
jections of  the  outer  surface,  in  form  of  ridges,  warts,  or  even  of  those  sharp 
prickles  represented  in  Fig.  21 B,  appear  in  hairs  more  commonly  than  in  the  epi- 
dermal cells.  The  stiffness  of  the  hairs  depends  upon  the  thickening  of  the  walls, 
which  may  proceed  till  the  lumen  is  obliterated.  A  hard,  rigid  hair  or  shaggy  hair, 
is  called  a  bristle  or  seta.  If  it  is  also  conical  and  sharp  one  can  prick  oneself 
with  it,  as  with  the  horizontal  hard  bristles  of  Malpighia  urens,  or  the  rigid  hairs  of 
the  Borragineae  and  Cucurbitaceae.  In  this  property,  so  disagreeable  to  men,  lies 
the  ground  for  the  often-asserted  similarity  of  the  hairs  of  the  Malpighiacae  to  the 
stinging  hairs,  and  of  puncturing  bristles  to  prickles. 

Sect.  15.  The  cell-walls  of  the  epidermis  are  cellulose  membranes;  a  number 
of  other  bodies  are  embedded  in,  or  superposed  on  this :  Cuticular-substance  or 
cuiin^  waXy  resiriy  volatile  oils^  gum  and  bassoriuy  compounds  of  silicon^  and 
hme  sal/s,  bodies  with  whose  presence  remarkable  peculiarities  of  structure  are 
connected. 

Sect.  16.  Of  the  relatively  pure  layers  of  cellulose  of  epidermal  membranes  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  especially  in  herbaceous  parts,  they  appear 
similar  to  that  watery  highly  refractive  modification  of  cellulose  membranes  which 
is  characteristically  developed  in  the  Collenchyma,  to  be  described  later.  The 
detailed  investigations  necessary  for  an  exact  statement  on  this  point  have  not 
been  made. 

Allied  to  these  watery  cellulose  layers  are  the  parts  of  the  membrane  of 
epidermal  cells,  which  have  been  altered  to  vegelabU  mucilage  and  dassorin; 
Radlkofer '  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  substances 
in  foliage  leaves.  The  thickened  inner  wall  of  these  epidermal  cells  consists,  espe- 
cially in  their  inner  layers,  in  the  mature  condition,  of  a  vegetable  mucilage,  which 
swells  in  water  till  its  identity  is  lost,  like  the  mucilage  of  Linseed,  &c.  These 
layers  of  mucilage  are  developed  especially  strongly  on  the  leathery  leaves  of  the 
Cape  Diosmeae  (Diosma  alba,  Agathosma  spec,  leaves  of  Buku  *),  where  they  are 
found  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  which  has  no  stomata,  and  in  the  parts  of  the 
under  surface  where  stomata  are  absent.  The  cells  in  these  parts  are  of  a  great 
height,  their  outer  half  has  the  usual  structure  of  tough  cuticularised  epidermis.  The 
whole  of  the  inner  half,  which  is  often  large,  is  filled  with  the  stratified  mass  of 
mucilage,  which  is  limited  on  the  exterior  by  a  level  surface.  This  body  swells  on 
addition  of  water  or  glycerine  to  such  an  extent  that  it  lifts  the  whole  outer  parts  of 


'  Monogr.  d.  Gattung  Serjania,  p.  100  (1875). 

'  Compare  FlQckiger,  Schweizerische  Wochenschrift  f.  Pharmacie,  Dec.  1873. 
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'•'■  examples  of  the  latter  may  be  named  the  small  hairs  of  Verbascum ',  the  thin-stalked  stars 

of  Lavendula  Stoechas,  &c.    Also  the  short  stalked,  two-  to  many-armed  hairs  ol 
'  Utricularia  ^  and  Aldrovanda ',  in  which  each  arm  is  a  blunt  cylindrical  cell,  belong  partly 

to  this  category,  partly  to  the  tufted  hairs  to  be  named  below. 

Hairs  not  forked,  but  monopodially  branched,  are  (if  we  disregard  cases  like  that 
'*.  described  in  Loasa)  always  pluricellular.    Thus  those  with  scattered,  and  sometimes 

repeatedly  branched  arms  in  Nicandra  physaloides  (Meyen,  Weiss,  Af.),  Lavendula 
i  elegans,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (leaf),  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bud-scales  of  Platanus 

j!  (Hanstein,  /.  f .),  those  with  whorls  of  branches  on  the  leaves  of  Lavendula  vera,  species  of 

;.'  Verbascum  (e.  g.  V.  phlomoides,  the  larger  hairs).  Also  those  demonstrated  by  Schleiden^ 

'; .  which  cover  the  leaf  of  Altemanthera  spinosa,  belong  to  this  group.  Not  only  is  the  lower 

;>  part,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot,  composed  of  4-5  disk-shaped  cells,  one  above  another, 

but  also  the  upper  richly  branched  part  is  composed  of  as  many  cells  as  it  bears  whorls  of 
main  branches.    The  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  walls  folded  in 
deep  waves,  and  each  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  transverse  wall,  which  limits  it 
•fl  below,  into  a  whorl  of  pointed  branches,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  rest  of  the  lateral 

wall,  into  a  single  branch.    The  form  often  cultivated  as  Altemanthera  amcena  shows 
;!  the  same  structure  in  its  scattered  hairs,  but  with  only  weak  development  of  the 

^  branchlets. 

i'  The  bodies  described  by  Weiss  (/.  r.,  Fig.  76)  as  branchlets  on  old  hairs  of  Verbesina 

K  gigantea,  I  was  unable  to  find  either  in  this  plant,  or  in  a  member  of  the  same  genus,  and 

{'  cannot  make  anything  of  them. 

Under  the  name  of  tufted  bairj,  already  often  used,  Weiss  has  judiciously  separated  a 
form  allied  to  those  under  consideration  from  the  forms  usually  included  in  the  term 
'stellate  hairs.'  It  arises  by  the  division  of  an  initial  cell  of  a  hair  by  a  number  of 
successive  walls  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and  each  of  the  cells  thus 
produced  grows  like  a  simple  conical  hair,  the  body  of  which  diverges  from  the  others, 
while  the  basal  parts  remain  firmly  united.  The  history  of  their  origin  justifies  the 
position  of  these  bodies  here,  side  by  side,  with  the  branched,  pluricellular  hairs,  though, 
as  far  as  the  mature  state  is  concerned,  one  might  just  as  well  speak  of  a  tuft  of  diverging 
simple  hairs.  The  tufted  hairs  are  either  seated  in  the  epidermal  layer,  or  are  borne  by 
a  thin  stalk-like  emergence  (e.g.  felty  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  marginatum,  verbasci- 
folium,  species  of  Correa),  or  on  the  apex  of  a  multiseriate  shag-hair  (therefore  a 
transitional  form);  this  is  the  case  in  many  Melastomex  (Tetrazygia  elaeagnoides *, 
discolor,  angustifolia).  Further  examples  are  furnished  by  very  many  (all  ?)  Malvaceae* 
Cistinex;  among  the  Labiatx,  Marrubium;  species  of  Croton,  e.g.  Cr.  tomentosos, 
f'  J.  Miill ;  species  of  Quercus,  Platanus  (comp.  Weiss,  Rauter,  Lc),    The  single  rays  of  a 

!  tuft  are  usually  unicellular,  in  Marrubium  pluricellular. 

3.  Capitate  bairj :  erect  hairs  of  various  forms,  whose  free  end  is  swollen  to  form  a 
round  or  disk-shaped  head,  the  transverse  section  of  which  usually  exceeds  that  of  the 
stalk.    The  head  may  be  part  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  unicellular  hair  (Fig.  ai,  J3,  d^  glandular 
I  hair  of  Aspidium  molle) ;  or  it  may  be  itself  a  single  cell  (Fig.  31-34),  or  be  2-  to  multi- 

*  cellular,  with  the  cells  arranged  in  the  most  various  ways  in  one  or  several  layers  one 

f  above  another.    Capitate  hairs  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  simple.    Branched  ones 

I  are  only  known  where  certain  branch-endings  of  ramifying  conical  hairs  bear  a  head 

;■  (hairs  of  the  bud  of  Platanus  '^),     The  stalk  bearing  the  head  may  be  reduced  to  a 

(minimum,  to  the  form  of  a  very  small  disk—e.  g.  the  glandular  hairs  of  many  Labiatae 
'                                    (Pogostemon,  Plectranthus,  Molucella,  &c. ;  Fig.  a  i,  -<^,  ^,  r,  38). 
V  

r 


'*  *  Weiss,  l.c,  fig.  184. 


•  Meyen,  l.c.\  Benjamin,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1848,  p.  58;  Schacht,  Bcitrage,  p.  28. 
[f                                                   •  Caspary,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1859,  p.  128,  Taf.  IV. 

*  Gnrndz.  I.  3  Aufl.  p.  280.  *  Rudolphi,  Anatomie,  p.  113. 
.'f                                                   *  Compare  Sachs,  2nd  £ng.  Ed.  pp.  43,  loi.  ^  Hanstein,  /.  r.  fig.  96. 
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Capitate  hairs  occur  on  most  leaf-forming  plants,  especially  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns, 
as  a  rule  in  company  with  non-glandular  hairs.  It  is  true  they  are  absent  from  many 
large  groups;  e.g.  (all?)  Gramineae,  Cyperacez,  Palms,  most  Crucifcrac.  To  this  category 
belong  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  universally  distributed  glandular  bain  : 
in  our  consideration  of  these  we  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  single  examples 
(Sect  19).  Meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  here,  that  the  glandular  hairs  are 
characterised  by  no  special  form,  but  rather  by  definite  properties  of  the  cell  walls; 
therefore  the  terms  capitate  and  glandular  hair  are  not  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  many 
capitate  hairs,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  they  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of 
glandular  hairs,  since  in  the  investigation  of  them  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fundamental  point,  and  since  their  external  development  shou-s  no  difference  from 
that  of  glandular  hairs.  Such  cases  may  therefore  remain  unnoticed  here,  and  only  a  few 
typical  examples  be  cited  of  non-glandular  capitate  hairs.  The  family  of  the  Cheno- 
podiaceae  furnishes  the  longest  series  of  these:  they  are  short  hairs  with  a  uni-  or 
piuricellular  cylindrical  basal  portion,  which  acts  as  stalk,  and  bears  a  relatively  large 
bladder-like  apical  cell,  usually  of  a  round  shape,  but  often  irregular.  They  occur 
scattered  on  the  leaf  of  many  species  of  Chenopodium  and  Atriplex  (e.g.  Ch.  album, 
Quinoa,  Atriplex  hortensis  *),  especially  while  these  parts  are  young :  later  the  bladder- 
like terminal  cells  are  easily  detached,  and  then  together  form  a  friable  '  meal.*  In 
other  Chenopodiaceae,  whose  leaves  have  a  permanently  white  or  gray  surface,  these 
hairs  are  so  closely  packed  that  their  terminal  cells  (which  dry  up  on  mature  parts)  touch 
and  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  layer  over  the  epidermis,  which  does  not 
£UI  off,  e.  g.  Obione  portulacoides,  Atriplex  rosea,  A.  nummularia.     Hort. 

Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  occur  elsewhere,  e.  g.  on  the  leaf  of  the  Pelargoniums. 
The  petiole  of  Pelargonium  zonale  shows  side  by  side  five  sorts  of  hair ;  two  are  sharply 
conical  (comp.  above,  p.  61),  the  one  more  delicate,  without  septa,  the  other  stronger 
and  with  one  septum ;  besides  these  there  are  three  sorts  of  capitate  hairs,  {a)  glandular 
with  short,  usually  3-3  celled  stalk,  and  large  unicellular,  globular,  glandular  head';  (h) 
short-stalked,  with  inclined,  obliquely  obovate  terminal  cell,  perhaps  also  glandular ;  and 
(r)  elongated  hairs  bearing  on  a  usually  three-celled  stalk  a  large  oval  or  pear-shaped 
head-cell,  not  glandular  (comp.  Weiss,  /.r.,  Fig.  367).  Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  with 
a  short  i-a  celled  stalk,  and  a  globular  head  composed  of  two  cells  standing  perpendicularly 
side  by  side,  are  very  common  among  the  Labiatar,  together  with  glands  and  conical 
hairs.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  occur  very  often  as  inconspicuous  structures. 

II.  Scales.  Of  the  flat  outgrowths  of  epidermis  composed  of  one  or  few  layers  of 
cells,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished,  those  which  arc  scutifonn,  and  those  which  are 
attached  laterally. 

The  former  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  f(x>t,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal 
surface,  and  a  more  or  less  round,  umbrella-like  disk,  attached  by  its  middle  to  the  stalk. 
This  is  usually  so  short  that  the  disk  lies  almost  on  the  epidermis.  It  is  either  wholly  a 
hair-structure,  unicellular  (e.g.  Oleaceac)  or  piuricellular;  or  is  formed,  at  its  insertion, 
from  a  small  emergence  ;  or  (Shepherdia  and  other  ElaEagnear)  it  is  wholly  an  emergence, 
i.e.  the  round  scale  is  seated  at  its  centre  directly  upon  a  short  emergence.  The  scale 
itself  consists  of  radially  arranged  cells  or  rows  of  cells,  which  arise  by  corresponding 
divisions  (i.e.  arranged,  as  regards  the  hair,  radially  and  perpendicularly).  The  number 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  four  (Ja-^minum)  to  very  many.  In  scales  where  the 
number  is  large  the  arrangement  is  often  irregular,  especially  at  the  centre,  by  reason  of 
tangential  divisions,  which  appear  in  addition  to  the  radial  ones.  At  the  periphery  the 
cells  usually  grow  out  radially  like  hairs,  so  that  delicate  stellate  shapes  are  produced. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  more  simple  forms  of  this  category  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  stellate  hairs,  such  as  those  of  Polypodium  lingua  (Fig.  ai, 

*  Me)-en,  Sccretionsor^anc,  Tftf.  II.  fig.  i;  Weiss,  /. «-.  p.  559,  fig.  lyS. 
'  Hanstein,  /.  r.  p.  745 . 
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'•  62  CELLULAR    TISSUE, 

examples  of  the  latter  may  be  named  the  jmalJ  hairs  of  Verbascum ',  the  thin-stalked  stars 

of  Lavendula  Stoechas,  &c.    Also  the  short  stalked,  two-  to  many-armed  hairs  of 

-,  Utrlcularia  ^  and  Aldrovanda ',  in  which  each  arm  is  a  blunt  cylindrical  cell,  belong  partly 

to  this  category,  partly  to  the  tufted  hairs  to  be  named  below. 

Hairs  not  forked,  but  monopodially  branched,  are  (if  we  disregard  cases  like  that 

described  in  Loasa)  always  pluricellular.    Thus  those  with  scattered,  and  sometimes 

repeatedly  branched  arms  in  Nicandra  physaloides  (Meyen,  Weiss,  Lc),  Lavendula 

elegans,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (leaf),  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bud-scales  of  Platanus 

(Hanstein,  /.  f .),  those  with  whorls  of  branches  on  the  leaves  of  Lavendula  vera,  species  of 

;■  Verbascum  (e.  g.  V.  phlomoides,  the  larger  hairs).   Also  those  demonstrated  by  Schleiden^ 

:'.  which  cover  the  leaf  of  Alternanthera  spinosa,  belong  to  this  group.   Not  only  is  the  lower 

[f  part,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot,  composed  of  4-5  disk-shaped  cells,  one  above  another, 

but  also  the  upper  richly  branched  part  is  composed  of  as  many  cells  as  it  bears  whorls  of 

main  branches.    The  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  walls  folded  in 

deep  waves,  and  each  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  transverse  wall,  which  limits  it 

below,  into  a  whorl  of  pointed  branches,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  rest  of  the  lateral 

j^  wall,  into  a  single  branch.    The  form  often  cultivated  as  Alternanthera  amcena  shows 

\\  the  same  structure  in  its  scattered  hairs,  but  with  only  weak  development  of  the 

I*  branchlets. 

J;  The  bodies  described  by  Weiss  (/.  c,  Fig.  76)  as  branchlets  on  old  hairs  of  Verbesina 

<  gigantea,  I  was  unable  to  find  either  in  this  plant,  or  in  a  member  of  the  same  genus,  and 

cannot  make  anything  of  them. 
i^  Under  the  name  of  tu/ieJ  bairsy  already  often  used,  Weiss  has  judiciously  separated  a 

>,  form  allied  to  those  under  consideration  from  the  forms  usually  included  in  the  term 

'stellate  hairs.'  It  arises  by  the  division  of  an  initial  cell  of  a  hair  by  a  number  of 
successive  walls  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and  each  of  the  cells  thus 
produced  grows  like  a  simple  conical  hair,  the  body  of  which  diverges  from  the  others, 
while  the  basal  parts  remain  firmly  united.  The  history  of  their  origin  justifies  the 
i'  position  of  these  bodies  here,  side  by  side,  with  the  branched,  pluricellular  hairs,  though, 

as  far  as  the  mature  state  is  concerned,  one  might  just  as  well  speak  of  a  tuft  of  diverging 
simple  hairs.  The  tufted  hairs  are  either  seated  in  the  epidermal  layer,  or  are  borne  by 
a  thin  stalk-like  emergence  (e.g.  felty  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  marginatum,  verbasci- 
folium,  species  of  Correa),  or  on  the  apex  of  a  multiseriate  shag-hair  (therefore  a 
transitional  form);  this  is  the  case  in  many  Melastomex  (Tetrazygia  elaeagnoides *, 
discolor,  angustifolia).  Further  examples  are  furnished  by  very  many  (all  ?)  Malvaceae  * 
Cistinex ;  among  the  Labiatx,  Marrubium ;  species  of  Croton,  e.  g.  Cr.  tomentoeos, 
J.  Miill ;  species  of  Quercus,  Platanus  (comp.  Weiss,  Rauter,  /.  c).  The  single  rays  of  a 
tuft  are  usually  unicellular,  in  Marrubium  pluricellular. 

3.  Capitate  bain  :  erect  hairs  of  various  forms,  whose  free  end  is  swollen  to  form  a 
round  or  disk-shaped  head,  the  transverse  section  of  which  usually  exceeds  that  of  the 
stalk.     The  head  may  be  part  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  unicellular  hair  (Fig.  ai,  J3,  d^  glandular 
\  hair  of  Aspidium  molle) ;  or  it  may  be  itself  a  single  cell  (Fig.  31-34),  or  be  2-  to  multi- 

cellular, with  the  cells  arranged  in  the  most  various  ways  in  one  or  several  layers  one 
I  {  above  another.    Capitate  hairs  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  simple.    Branched  ones 

are  only  known  where  certain  branch-endings  of  ramifying  conical  hairs  bear  a  head 
(hairs  of  the  bud  of  Platanus  '^),  The  stalk  bearing  the  head  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  to  the  form  of  a  very  small  disk— e.  g.  the  glandular  hairs  of  many  Labiatae 
(Pogostemon,  Plectranthus,  Molucella,  &c. ;  Fig.  21^  Ay  b,c^  38). 
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*  Weiss,  l.c,  fig.  184. 

'  Meyen,  l.c.\  Benjamin,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1848,  p.  58;  Schacht,  Bcitrage,  p.  28. 

*  Caspary,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  p.  ia8,  Taf.  IV. 

*  Grundz.  I.  3  Aufl.  p.  a8o.  *  Rudolphi,  Anatomie,  p.  113. 

*  Compare  Sachs,  2nd  £ng.  Ed.  pp.  43,  loi.  ^  Hanstein,  /.r.  fig.  96. 
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Capitate  hairs  occur  on  most  leaf-forming  plants,  especially  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns, 
as  a  rule  in  company  with  non-glandular  hairs.  It  is  true  they  are  absent  from  many 
large  groups ;  e.  g.  (all  ?)  Gramineae,  Cyperacez,  Palms,  most  Cruciferz.  To  this  category 
belong  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  universally  distributed  glandular  hairs  : 
in  our  consideration  of  these  we  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  single  examples 
(Sect  19).  Meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  here,  that  the  glandular  hairs  are 
characterised  by  no  special  form,  but  rather  by  definite  properties  of  the  cell  walls; 
therefore  the  terms  capitate  and  glandular  hair  arc  not  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  many 
capitate  hairs,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  they  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of 
glandular  hairs,  since  in  the  investigation  of  them  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fundamental  point,  and  since  their  external  development  shows  no  difference  from 
that  of  glandular  hairs.  Such  cases  may  therefore  remain  unnoticed  here,  and  only  a  few 
typical  examples  be  cited  of  non-glandular  capitate  hairs.  The  family  of  the  Cheno- 
podiaceae  furnishes  the  longest  series  of  these :  they  are  short  hairs  with  a  uni-  or 
pluricellular  cylindrical  basal  portion,  which  acts  as  stalk,  and  bears  a  relatively  large 
bladder-like  apical  cell,  usually  of  a  round  shape,  but  often  irregular.  They  occur 
scattered  on  the  leaf  of  many  species  of  Chenopodium  and  Atriplex  (e.g.  Ch.  album, 
Quinoa,  Atriplex  hortensis'),  especially  while  these  parts  are  young:  later  the  bladder- 
like terminal  cells  are  easily  detached,  and  then  together  form  a  friable  'meal.'  In 
other  Chenopodiacez,  whose  leaves  have  a  permanently  white  or  gray  surface,  these 
hairs  are  so  closely  packed  that  their  terminal  cells  (which  dry  up  on  mature  parts)  touch 
and  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  layer  over  the  epidermis,  which  does  not 
£UI  off,  e.  g.  Obione  portulacoides,  Atriplex  rosea,  A.  nummularia.     Hort. 

Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  occur  elsewhere,  e.  g.  on  the  leaf  of  the  Pelargoniums. 
The  petiole  of  Pelargonium  zonale  shows  side  by  side  five  sorts  of  hair ;  two  are  sharply 
conical  (comp.  above,  p.  61),  the  one  more  delicate,  without  septa,  the  other  stronger 
and  with  one  septum ;  besides  these  there  are  three  sorts  of  capitate  hairs,  (a)  glandular 
with  short,  usually  a-3  celled  stalk,  and  large  unicellular,  globular,  glandular  head';  (b) 
short-stalked,  with  inclined,  obliquely  obovate  terminal  cell,  perhaps  also  glandular;  and 
(r)  elongated  hairs  bearing  on  a  usually  three-celled  stalk  a  large  oval  or  pear-shaped 
head-cell,  not  glandular  (comp.  Weiss,  /.  r..  Fig.  367).  Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  with 
asbort  i-a  celled  stalk,  and  a  globular  head  composed  of  two  cells  standing  perpend iculariy 
side  by  side,  are  very  common  among  the  Labiatz,  together  with  glands  and  conical 
hairs.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  occur  very  often  as  inconspicuous  structures. 

II.  Scales.  Of  the  flat  outgrowths  of  epidermis  composed  of  one  or  few  layers  of 
cells,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished,  those  which  arc  scutifonn,  and  those  which  are 
attached  laterally. 

The  former  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  foot,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal 
surface,  and  a  more  or  less  round,  umbrella-like  disk,  attached  by  its  middle  to  the  stalk. 
This  b  usually  so  short  that  the  disk  lies  almost  on  the  epidermis.  It  is  either  wholly  a 
hair-structure,  unicellular  (e.g.  Olcacez)  or  pluricellular;  or  is  formed,  at  its  insertion, 
from  a  small  emergence  ;  or  (Shepherdia  and  other  ElaEagnez)  it  is  wholly  an  emergence, 
i.e.  the  round  scale  is  seated  at  its  centre  directly  upon  a  short  emergence.  The  scale 
itself  consists  of  radially  arranged  cells  or  rows  of  cells,  which  arise  by  corresponding 
divisions  (i.e.  arranged,  as  regards  the  hair,  radially  and  perpendiculariy).  The  number 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  four  (Jasminum)  to  very  many.  In  scales  where  the 
number  is  large  the  arrangement  is  often  irregular,  especially  at  the  centre,  by  reason  of 
tangential  divisions,  which  appear  in  addition  to  the  radial  ones.  At  the  periphery  the 
celb  usually  grow  out  radially  like  hairs,  so  that  delicate  stellate  shapes  are  produced. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  more  simple  forms  of  this  category  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  stellate  hairs,  such  as  those  of  Polypodium  lingua  (Fig.  ai, 


*  Me)-en,  Sccrctionsorj^anc,  Tftf.  II.  fi^j.  i;  Weiss,  l.i.  \\  559.  fig.  19S. 
'  Hanstein,  l.c,  p.  745. 
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examples  of  the  latter  may  be  named  the  small  hairs  of  Verbascum ',  the  thin-stalked  stars 
of  Lavendula  Stoechas,  &c.  Also  the  short  stalked,  two-  to  many-armed  hairs  of 
Utricularia  ^  and  Aldrovanda ',  in  which  each  arm  is  a  blunt  cylindrical  cell,  belong  partly 
to  this  cfitegory,  partly  to  the  tufted  hairs  to  be  named  below. 

Hairs  not  forked,  but  monopodially  branched,  are  (if  we  disregard  cases  like  that 
described  in  Loasa)  always  pericellular.    Thus  those  with  scattered,  and  sometimes 
repeatedly  branched  arms  in  Nicandra  physaloides  (Meyen,  Weiss,  /.f.),  Lavendula 
elegans,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (leaf),  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bud-scales  of  Platanus 
|!  (Hanstein,  /.  r.),  those  with  whorls  of  branches  on  the  leaves  of  Lavendula  vera,  species  of 

;■  Verbascum  (e.  g.  V.  phlomoides,  the  larger  hairs).   Also  those  demonstrated  by  Schleiden^ 

'\,  which  cover  the  leaf  of  Altemanthera  spinosa,  belong  to  this  group.  Not  only  is  the  lower 

\t  part,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot,  composed  of  4-5  disk-shaped  cells,  one  above  another, 

but  also  the  upper  richly  branched  part  is  composed  of  as  many  cells  as  it  bears  whorls  of 
main  branches.  The  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  walls  folded  in 
deep  waves,  and  each  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  transverse  wall,  which  limits  it 
below,  into  a  whorl  of  pointed  branches,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  rest  of  the  lateral 
wall,  into  a  single  branch.  The  form  often  cultivated  as  Altemanthera  amcena  shows 
;l  the  same  structure  in  its  scattered  hairs,  but  with  only  weak  development  of  the 
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K  branchlets. 

The  bodies  described  by  Weiss  (/.  r..  Fig.  76)  as  branchlets  on  old  hairs  of  Verbesina 


i  • 


a'  gigantea,  I  was  unable  to  find  either  in  this  plant,  or  in  a  member  of  the  same  genus,  and 

J';  cannot  make  anything  of  them. 

V;  Under  the  name  of  tufted  bairj,  already  often  used,  Weiss  has  judiciously  separated  a 

.^,  form  allied  to  those  under  consideration  from  the  forms  usually  included  in  the  term 

S  *  stellate  hairs.'    It  arises  by  the  division  of  an  initial  cell  of  a  hair  by  a  number  of 

successive  walls  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and  each  of  the  cells  thus 
produced  grows  like  a  simple  conical  hair,  the  body  of  which  diverges  from  the  others, 

i'  while  the  basal  parts  remain  firmly  united.    The  history  of  their  origin  justifies  the 

r  position  of  these  bodies  here,  side  by  side,  with  the  branched,  pluricellular  hairs,  though, 

as  far  as  the  mature  state  is  concerned,  one  might  just  as  well  speak  of  a  tuft  of  diverging 
simple  hairs.    The  tufted  hairs  are  either  seated  in  the  epidermal  layer,  or  are  borne  by 

'  a  thin  stalk-like  emergence  (e.g.  felty  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  marginatum,  verbasd- 

folium,  species  of  Correa),  or  on  the  apex  of  a  multiseriate  shag-hair  (therefore  a 

>  transitional  form);   this  is  the  case  in  many  Melastomex  (Tetrazygia  elaeagnoides*, 

discolor,  angustifolia).     Further  examples  are  furnished  by  very  many  (all  ?)  Malvaceae* 

1  Cistineae  ;  among  the  Labiatx,  Marrubium ;   species  of  Croton,  e.  g.  Cr.  tomentosos, 

^'  J.  Miill ;  species  of  Quercus,  Platanus  (com  p.  Weiss,  Rauter,  I.e.),    The  single  rays  of  a 

j  tuft  are  usually  unicellular,  in  Marrubium  pluricellular. 

I.  3.  Capitate  bain  :  erect  hairs  of  various  forms,  whose  free  end  is  swollen  to  form  a 

round  or  disk-shaped  head,  the  transverse  section  of  which  usually  exceeds  that  of  the 
stalk.  The  head  may  be  part  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  unicellular  hair  (Fig.  31,  J3,  d^  glandular 
hair  of  Aspidium  molle) ;  or  it  may  be  itself  a  single  cell  (Fig.  31-34),  or  be  2-  to  multi* 
cellular,  with  the  cells  arranged  in  the  most  various  ways  in  one  or  several  layers  one 

1  above  another.    Capitate  hairs  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  simple.    Branched  ones 

are  only  known  where  certain  branch-endings  of  ramifying  conical  hairs  bear  a  head 
(hairs  of  the  bud  of  Platanus  '^),  The  stalk  bearing  the  head  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  to  the  form  of  a  very  small  disk— e.  g.  the  glandular  hairs  of  many  Labiatg 
(Pogostemon,  Plectranthus,  Molucella,  &c. ;  Fig.  2 1,  -<^,  ^,  f,  38). 

I  

f 

J I  *  Weiss,  l.c,  fig.  184. 

i'  •  Meyen,  l.c.i  Benjamin,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1848,  p.  58;  Schacht,  Bcitrage,  p.  28. 

'  Caspary,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  p.  128,  Taf.  IV. 

Rl^  *  Gnindz.  I.  3  Aufl.  p.  280.  •  Rudolphi,  Anatomie,  p.  1x3. 

'  .1  *  Compare  Sachs,  2nd  £ng.  Ed.  pp.  43,  loi.  ^  Hanstein,  l,c.  fig.  96. 
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Capitate  hairs  occur  on  most  leaf-forming  plants,  especially  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns, 
as  a  rule  in  company  with  non-glandular  hairs.  It  is  true  they  are  absent  from  many 
large  groups ;  e.  g.  (all  ?)  Gramineae,  Cyperacez,  Palms,  most  Cruciferac.  To  this  category 
belong  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  universally  distributed  glandular  bain  : 
in  our  consideration  of  these  we  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  single  examples 
(Sect  19).  Meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  here,  that  the  glandular  hairs  are 
characterised  by  no  special  form,  but  rather  by  defmite  properties  of  the  cell  walls; 
therefore  the  terms  capitate  and  glandular  hair  are  not  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  many 
capitate  hairs,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  they  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of 
glandular  hairs,  since  in  the  investigation  of  them  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fundamental  point,  and  since  their  external  development  shows  no  difference  from 
that  of  glandular  hairs.  Such  cases  may  therefore  remain  unnoticed  here,  and  only  a  few 
typical  examples  be  cited  of  non-glanJuIar  capitate  hairs.  The  family  of  the  Cheno- 
podiacez  furnishes  the  longest  series  of  these :  they  are  short  hairs  with  a  uni-  or 
pluricellular  cylindrical  basal  portion,  which  acts  as  stalk,  and  bears  a  relatively  large 
bladder-like  apical  cell,  usually  of  a  round  shape,  but  often  irregular.  They  occur 
scattered  on  the  leaf  of  many  species  of  Chenopodium  and  Atriplex  (e.g.  Ch.  album, 
Quinoa,  Atriplex  hortensis  *),  especially  while  these  parts  are  young :  later  the  bladder- 
like terminal  cells  are  easily  detached,  and  then  together  form  a  friable  '  meal.*  In 
other  Chenopodiaceae,  whose  leaves  have  a  permanently  white  or  gray  surface,  these 
hairs  are  so  closely  packed  that  their  terminal  cells  (which  dry  up  on  mature  parts)  touch 
and  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  layer  over  the  epidermis,  which  does  not 
£dl  off,  e.  g.  Obione  portulacoides,  Atriplex  rosea,  A.  nummularia.     Hort. 

Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  occur  elsewhere,  e.  g.  on  the  leaf  of  the  Pelargoniums. 
The  petiole  of  Pelargonium  zonale  shows  side  by  side  five  sorts  of  hair;  two  are  sharply 
conical  (comp.  above,  p.  61),  the  one  more  delicate,  without  septa,  the  other  stronger 
and  with  one  septum ;  besides  these  there  are  three  sorts  of  capitate  hairs,  (a)  glandular 
with  short,  usually  2-3  celled  stalk,  and  large  unicellular,  globular,  glandular  head ';  (b) 
short-stalked,  with  inclined,  obliquely  obovate  terminal  cell,  perhaps  also  glandular;  and 
(r)  elongated  hairs  bearing  on  a  usually  three-celled  stalk  a  large  oval  or  pear-shaped 
head-cell|  not  glandular  (comp.  Weiss,  /.r..  Fig.  367).  Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  with 
a  short  i~a  celled  stalk,  and  a  globular  head  composed  of  two  cells  standing  perpendicularly 
side  by  side,  are  very  common  among  the  Labiatar,  together  with  glands  and  conical 
hairs.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  occur  very  often  as  inconspicuous  structures. 

II.  Settles.  Of  the  flat  outgrouths  of  epidermis  composed  of  one  or  few  layers  of 
cells,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished,  those  which  are  scutifonn,  and  those  which  are 
attached  laterally. 

The  former  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  foot,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal 
surface,  and  a  more  or  less  round,  umbrella-like  disk,  attached  by  its  middle  to  the  stalk. 
This  is  usually  so  short  that  the  disk  lies  almost  on  the  epidermis.  It  is  either  wholly  a 
hair-structure,  unicellular  (e.  g.  Oleacex)  or  pluricellular ;  or  is  formed,  at  its  insertion, 
from  a  small  emergence  ;  or  (Shepherdia  and  other  F^laEagncae)  it  is  wholly  an  emergence, 
i.e.  the  round  scale  is  seated  at  its  centre  directly  upon  a  short  emergence.  The  scale 
itself  consists  of  radially  arranged  cells  or  rows  of  cells,  which  arise  by  corresponding 
divisions  (i.e.  arranged,  as  regards  the  hair,  radially  and  perpendicularly).  The  number 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  four  (Jasminum)  to  very  many.  In  scales  where  the 
number  is  large  the  arrangement  is  often  irregular,  especially  at  the  centre,  by  reason  of 
tangential  divisions,  which  appear  in  addition  to  the  radial  ones.  At  the  periphery  the 
celb  usually  grow  out  radially  like  hairs,  so  that  delicate  stellate  shapes  are  produced. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  more  simple  forms  of  this  category  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  stellate  hairs,  such  as  those  of  Polypodium  lingua  (Fig.  ai, 


*  Mej'cn,  Sccretionsorj^ane,  Tftf.  II.  fijj.  i;  Weiss,  i.e.  p.  559,  fig.  19S. 

•  Hanstein,  i,f.  p.  745. 
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62  CELLULAR    TISSUE. 

examples  of  the  latter  may  be  named  the  jmalJ  hairs  of  Verbascum ',  the  thin-stalked  stars 
of  Lavendula  Stoechas,  &c.  Also  the  short  stalked,  two-  to  many-armed  hairs  of 
Utricularia  ^  and  Aldrovanda ',  in  which  each  arm  is  a  blunt  cylindrical  cell,  belong  partly 
to  this  cfitegory,  partly  to  the  tufted  hairs  to  be  named  below. 

Hairs  not  forked,  but  monopodially  branched,  are  (if  we  disregard  cases  like  that 

described  in  Loasa)  always  pluricellular.    Thus  those  with  scattered,  and  sometimes 

repeatedly  branched  arms  in  Nicandra  physaloides  (Meyen,  Weiss,  /.f.),  Lavendula 

elegans,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (leaf),  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bud-scales  of  Platanus 

(Hanstein,  /.  f .),  those  with  whorls  of  branches  on  the  leaves  of  Lavendula  vera,  species  of 

Verbascum  (e.  g.  V.  phlomoides,  the  larger  hairs).   Also  those  demonstrated  by  Schleiden^ 

i .  which  cover  the  leaf  of  Alternanthera  spinosa,  belong  to  this  group.  Not  only  is  the  lower 

'/  part,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot,  composed  of  4-5  disk-shaped  cells,  one  above  another, 

i\  but  also  the  upper  richly  branched  part  is  composed  of  as  many  cells  as  it  bears  whorls  of 

main  branches.  The  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  walls  folded  in 
deep  waves,  and  each  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  transverse  wall,  which  limits  it 
below,  into  a  whorl  of  pointed  branches,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  rest  of  the  lateral 
wall,  into  a  single  branch.  The  form  often  cultivated  as  Alternanthera  amcena  shows 
the  same  structure  in  its  scattered  hairs,  but  with  only  weak  development  of  the 

>  branchlets. 

I;  The  bodies  described  by  Weiss  (/.  r.,  Fig.  76)  as  branchlets  on  old  hairs  of  Verbesina 

'^.  gigantea,  I  was  unable  to  find  either  in  this  plant,  or  in  a  member  of  the  same  genus,  and 

(i  cannot  make  anything  of  them. 

ij  Under  the  name  of  tu/ieii  bairj,  already  often  used,  Weiss  has  judiciously  separated  a 

>  form  allied  to  those  under  consideration  from  the  forms  usually  included  in  the  term 

'stellate  hairs.'  It  arises  by  the  division  of  an  initial  cell  of  a  hair  by  a  number  of 
successive  walls  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and  each  of  the  cells  thus 
produced  grows  like  a  simple  conical  hair,  the  body  of  which  diverges  from  the  others, 
while  the  basal  parts  remain  firmly  united.  The  history  of  their  origin  justifies  the 
position  of  these  bodies  here,  side  by  side,  with  the  branched,  pluricellular  hairs,  though, 
as  far  as  the  mature  state  is  concerned,  one  might  just  as  well  speak  of  a  tuft  of  diverging 
simple  hairs.  The  tufted  hairs  are  either  seated  in  the  epidermal  layer,  or  are  borne  by 
a  thin  stalk-like  emergence  (e.g.  felty  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  marginatum,  verbasci- 
folium,  species  of  Correa),  or  on  the  apex  of  a  multiseriate  shag-hair  (therefore  a 
transitional  form);  this  is  the  case  in  many  Mclastomex  (Tetrazygia  elaeagnoides *| 
discolor,  angustifolia).  Further  examples  are  furnished  by  very  many  (all  ?)  Malvaceae  * 
Cistineae ;  among  the  Labiatae,  Marrubium ;  species  of  Croton,  e.  g.  Cr.  tomentosos, 
J.  Miill ;  species  of  Quercus,  Platanus  (comp.  Weiss,  Rauter,  /.  r .).  The  single  rays  of  a 
tuft  are  usually  unicellular,  in  Marrubium  pluricellular. 

i:  3.  Capitate  hairs  :  erect  hairs  of  various  forms,  whose  free  end  is  swollen  to  form  a 

round  or  disk-shaped  head,  the  transverse  section  of  which  usually  exceeds  that  of  the 

stalk.    The  head  may  be  part  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  unicellular  hair  (Fig.  31,  J3,  d,  glandular 

hair  of  Aspidium  molle) ;  or  it  may  be  itself  a  single  cell  (Fig.  31-34),  or  be  a-  to  multi* 

J  cellular,  with  the  cells  arranged  in  the  most  various  ways  in  one  or  several  layers  one 

j  above  another.    Capitate  hairs  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  simple.    Branched  ones 

are  only  known  where  certain  branch-endings  of  ramifying  conical  hairs  bear  a  head 
(hairs  of  the  bud  of  Platanus^).  The  stalk  bearing  the  head  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  to  the  form  of  a  very  small  disk—e.  g.  the  glandular  hairs  of  many  Labiatae 
(Pogostemon,  Plectranthus,  Molucella,  &c. ;  Fig.  a  i,  -<^,  ^,  f,  38). 
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*  Weiss,  /.r.  fig.  184. 

'  Meyen,  I.e.;  Benjamin,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1848,  p.  58;  Schacht,  Bcitrage,  p.  38. 
■  Caspary.  Botan.  Zcitg.  1859,  p.  ia8,  Taf.  IV. 

*  Grimdz.  I.  3  Aufl.  p.  a8o.  *  Rudolphi,  Anatomie,  p.  1x3. 

*  Compare  Sachs,  and  £ng.  Ed.  pp.  43,  loi.  ^  Hanstein,  l,c.  fig.  96. 


EPIDERMIS.  63 

Capitate  hairs  occur  on  most  leaf-forming  plants,  especially  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns, 
as  a  rule  in  company  with  non-glandular  hairs.  It  is  true  they  are  absent  from  many 
large  groups;  e.g.  (all?)  Gramineae,  Cyperaccz,  Palms,  most  Cruciferz.  To  this  category 
belong  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  universally  distributed  glandular  hairs  : 
in  our  consideration  of  these  we  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  single  examples 
(Sect.  19).  Meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  here,  that  the  glandular  hairs  are 
characterised  by  no  special  form,  but  rather  by  definite  properties  of  the  cell  walls; 
therefore  the  terms  capitate  and  glandular  hair  are  not  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  many 
capitate  hairs,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  they  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of 
glandular  hairs,  since  in  the  investigation  of  them  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fundamental  point,  and  since  their  external  development  shows  no  difference  from 
that  of  glandular  hairs.  Such  cases  may  therefore  remain  unnoticed  here,  and  only  a  few 
typical  examples  be  cited  of  non-glandular  capitate  hairs.  The  family  of  the  Cheno- 
podiacez  furnishes  the  longest  series  of  these :  they  are  short  hairs  with  a  uni-  or 
pluricellular  cylindrical  basal  portion,  which  acts  as  stalk,  and  bears  a  relatively  large 
bladder-like  apical  cell,  usually  of  a  round  shape,  but  often  irregular.  They  occur 
scattered  on  the  leaf  of  many  species  of  Chenopodium  and  Atriplex  (e.g.  Ch.  album, 
Quinoa,  Atriplex  hortensis  *),  especially  while  these  parts  are  young :  later  the  bladder- 
like terminal  cells  are  easily  detached,  and  then  together  form  a  friable  'meal.*  In 
other  Chenopodiaceae,  whose  leaves  have  a  permanently  white  or  gray  surface,  these 
hairs  are  so  closely  packed  that  their  terminal  cells  (which  dry  up  on  mature  parts)  touch 
and  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  layer  over  the  epidermis,  which  does  not 
fall  off,  e.  g.  Obione  portulacoides,  Atriplex  rosea,  A.  nummularia.     Hort. 

Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  occur  elsewhere,  e.  g.  on  the  leaf  of  the  Pelargoniums. 
The  petiole  of  Pelargonium  zonale  shows  side  by  side  five  sorts  of  hair ;  two  are  sharply 
conical  (comp.  above,  p.  61),  the  one  more  delicate,  without  septa,  the  other  stronger 
and  with  one  septum ;  besides  these  there  are  three  sorts  of  capitate  hairs,  (a)  glandular 
with  short,  usually  a-3  celled  stalk,  and  large  unicellular,  globular,  glandular  head ';  (b) 
short-stalked,  with  inclined,  obliquely  obovate  terminal  cell,  perhaps  also  glandular ;  and 
(e)  elongated  hairs  bearing  on  a  usually  three-celled  stalk  a  large  oval  or  pear-shaped 
head-cell,  not  glandular  (comp.  Weiss,  /.r.,  Fig.  367).  Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  with 
a  short  i-a  celled  stalk,  and  a  globular  head  composed  of  two  cells  standing  perpendicularly 
fide  by  side,  are  very  common  among  the  Labiatae,  together  with  glands  and  conical 
hairs.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  occur  very  often  as  inconspicuous  structures. 

II.  Scales.  Of  the  flat  outgrowths  of  epidermis  composed  of  one  or  few  layers  of 
cells,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished,  those  which  are  scutifonn,  and  those  which  are 
attached  laterally. 

The  former  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  foot,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal 
surface,  and  a  more  or  less  round,  umbrella-like  disk,  attached  by  its  middle  to  the  stalk. 
This  is  usually  so  short  that  the  disk  lies  almost  on  the  epidermis.  It  is  either  wholly  a 
hair-structure,  unicellular  (e.  g.  Oleacear)  or  pluricellular ;  or  is  formed,  at  its  insertion, 
from  a  small  emergence  ;  or  (Shepherdia  and  other  FJaeagneae)  it  is  wholly  an  emergence, 
i.e.  the  round  scale  is  seated  at  its  centre  directly  upon  a  short  emergence.  The  scale 
itself  consists  of  radially  arranged  cells  or  rows  of  cells,  which  arise  by  corresponding 
divisions  (i.e.  arranged,  as  regards  the  hair,  radially  and  perpendicularly).  The  number 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  four  (Jasminum)  to  very  many.  In  scales  where  the 
number  is  large  the  arrangement  is  often  irregular,  especially  at  the  centre,  by  reason  of 
tangential  divisions,  which  appear  in  addition  to  the  radial  ones.  At  the  periphery  the 
cells  usually  grow  out  radially  like  hairs,  so  that  delicate  stellate  shapes  are  produced. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  more  simple  forms  of  this  category  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  stellate  hairs,  such  as  those  of  Polypodium  lingua  (Fig.  ai, 


*  Meyen,  Sccrctionsorjjanc,  Taf,  II.  dg.  i ;  Weiss,  I.e.  \\  559,  fig.  19S. 

•  Hanstein,  /.  f,  p.  745 . 
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examples  of  the  latter  may  be  named  the  small  hairs  of  Verbascum ',  the  thin-stalked  stars 
of  Lavendula  Stoechas,  &c.  Also  the  short  stalked,  two-  to  many-armed  hairs  of 
Utricularia  ^  and  Aldrovanda ',  in  which  each  arm  is  a  blunt  cylindrical  cell,  belong  partly 
to  this  Cfitegory,  partly  to  the  tufted  hairs  to  be  named  below. 

Hairs  not  forked,  but  monopodially  branched,  are  (if  we  disregard  cases  like  that 
described  in  Loasa)  always  pluricellular.    Thus  those  with  scattered,  and  sometimes 
repeatedly  branched  arms  in  Nicandra  physaloides  (Meyen,  Weiss,  /.f.),  Lavendula 
elegans,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (leaf),  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bud-scales  of  Platanus 
>  (Hanstein,  /.  r.),  those  with  whorls  of  branches  on  the  leaves  of  Lavendula  vera,  species  of 

;■  Verbascum  (e.  g.  V.  phlomoides,  the  larger  hairs).  Also  those  demonstrated  by  Schleiden^ 


« 
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"I 
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> .  which  cover  the  leaf  of  Alternanthera  spinosa,  belong  to  this  group.  Not  only  is  the  lower 

;>  part,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot,  composed  of  4-5  disk-shaped  cells,  one  above  another, 

i;  but  also  the  upper  richly  branched  part  is  composed  of  as  many  cells  as  it  bears  whorls  of 

;J  main  branches.    The  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  walls  folded  in 

deep  waves,  and  each  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  transverse  wall,  which  limits  it 

below,  into  a  whorl  of  pointed  branches,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  rest  of  the  lateral 

wall,  into  a  single  branch.    The  form  often  cultivated  as  Alternanthera  amcena  shows 

11  the  same  structure  in  its  scattered  hairs,  but  with  only  weak  development  of  the 

f  branchlets. 

/  The  bodies  described  by  Weiss  (/.  r.,  Fig.  76)  as  branchlets  on  old  hairs  of  Verbesina 

^  gigantea,  I  was  unable  to  find  either  in  this  plant,  or  in  a  member  of  the  same  genus,  and 

J'  cannot  make  anything  of  them. 

Under  the  name  of  tufted  bairj,  already  often  used,  Weiss  has  judiciously  separated  a 
>  form  allied  to  those  under  consideration  from  the  forms  usually  included  in  the  term 

■  'stellate  hairs.'    It  arises  by  the  division  of  an  initial  cell  of  a  hair  by  a  number  of 

;:  successive  walls  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and  each  of  the  cells  thus 

produced  grows  like  a  simple  conical  hair,  the  body  of  which  diverges  from  the  others, 
\'.  while  the  basal  parts  remain  firmly  united.    The  history  of  their  origin  justifies  the 

Y.  position  of  these  bodies  here,  side  by  side,  with  the  branched,  pluricellular  hairs,  though, 

as  far  as  the  mature  state  is  concerned,  one  might  just  as  well  speak  of  a  tuft  of  diverging 
simple  hairs.  The  tufted  hairs  are  either  seated  in  the  epidermal  layer,  or  are  borne  by 
a  thin  stalk-like  emergence  (e.g.  felty  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  marginatum,  verbasd- 
folium,  species  of  Correa),  or  on  the  apex  of  a  multiseriate  shag-hair  (therefore  a 
transitional  form) ;  this  is  the  case  in  many  Melastomeae  (Tetrazygia  elaeagnoides  *, 
discolor,  angustifolia).  Further  examples  are  furnished  by  very  many  (all  ?)  Malvaceae  • 
Cistineae ;  among  the  Labiatz,  Marrubium ;  species  of  Croton,  e.  g.  Cr.  tomentosus, 
y  J.  Miill ;  species  of  Quercus,  Platanus  (comp.  Weiss,  Rauter,  l,c,).    The  single  rays  of  a 

!  tuft  are  usually  unicellular,  in  Marrubium  pluricellular. 

2.  Capitate  hairj  :  erect  hairs  of  various  forms,  whose  free  end  is  swollen  to  form  a 
round  or  disk-shaped  head,  the  transverse  section  of  which  usually  exceeds  that  of  the 
stalk.    The  head  may  be  part  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  unicellular  hair  (Fig.  31,  J3,  d^  glandular 
I                                    hair  of  Aspidium  molle) ;  or  it  may  be  itself  a  single  cell  (Fig.  31-34),  or  be  a-  to  multi- 
i                                    cellular,  with  the  cells  arranged  in  the  most  various  ways  in  one  or  several  layers  one 
i                                    above  another.    Capitate  hairs  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  simple.    Branched  ones 
;                                    are  only  known  where  certain  branch-endings  of  ramifying  conical  hairs  bear  a  head 
\                                   (hairs  of  the  bud  of  Platanus  ^).     The  stalk  bearing  the  head  may  be  reduced  to  a 
^1                                    minimum,  to  the  form  of  a  very  small  disk— e.  g.  the  glandular  hairs  of  many  Labiatg 
\                                   (Pogostemon,  Plectranthus,  Molucella,  &c. ;  Fig.  2 1,  -<^,  ^, r,  38). 
♦.  

■J  *  Weiss,  l.c,  fig.  184. 

'  •  Mcycn,  l.c.\  Benjamin,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1848,  p.  58;  Schacht,  Bcitrage,  p.  a8. 
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[/■  ■  Caspary,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1859,  p.  ia8,  Taf.  IV. 

PiL^  *  Gnindz.  I.  3  Aufl.  p.  280.  •  Rudolphi,  Anatomic,  p.  113. 

'^  *  Compare  Sachs,  2nd  £ng.  Ed.  pp.  43,  loi.  ^  Hanstein,  /.r.  fig.  96. 
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Capitate  hairs  occur  on  most  leaf-forming  plants,  especially  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns, 
as  a  rule  in  company  with  non-glandular  hairs.  It  is  true  they  are  absent  from  many 
large  groups;  e.g.  (all?)  Gramineae,  Cyperacez,  Palms,  most  Crucifcrz.  To  this  category 
belong  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  universally  distributed  glandular  hairs  : 
in  our  consideration  of  these  we  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  single  examples 
(Sect.  19).  Meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  here,  that  the  glandular  hairs  are 
characterised  by  no  special  form,  but  rather  by  defmite  properties  of  the  cell  walls; 
therefore  the  terms  capitate  and  glandular  hair  are  not  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  many 
capitate  hairs,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  they  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of 
glandular  hairs,  since  in  the  investigation  of  them  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fundamental  point,  and  since  their  external  development  shows  no  difference  from 
that  of  glandular  hairs.  Such  cases  may  therefore  remain  unnoticed  here,  and  only  a  few 
typical  examples  be  cited  of  nom-glanduiar  capitate  bairs.  The  family  of  the  Cheno- 
podiacez  furnishes  the  longest  series  of  these :  they  are  short  hairs  with  a  uni-  or 
pluricellular  cylindrical  basal  portion,  which  acts  as  stalk,  and  bears  a  relatively  large 
bladder-like  apical  cell,  usually  of  a  round  shape,  but  often  irregular.  I'hey  occur 
scattered  on  the  leaf  of  many  species  of  Chenopodium  and  Atriplex  (e.g.  Ch.  album, 
Quinoa,  Atriplex  hortensis'),  especially  while  these  parts  arc  young:  later  the  bladder- 
like terminal  cells  are  easily  detached,  and  then  together  form  a  friable  'meal.*  In 
other  Chenopodiacez,  whose  leaves  have  a  permanently  white  or  gray  surface,  these 
hairs  are  so  closely  packed  that  their  terminal  cells  (which  dry  up  on  mature  parts)  touch 
and  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  layer  over  the  epidermis,  which  does  not 
&1I  off,  e.  g.  Obione  portulacoides,  Atriplex  rosea,  A.  nummularia.    Hort. 

Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  occur  elsewhere,  e.  g.  on  the  leaf  of  the  Pelargoniums. 
The  petiole  of  Pelargonium  zonale  shows  side  by  side  five  sorts  of  hair;  two  are  sharply 
conical  (comp.  above,  p.  61),  the  one  more  delicate,  without  septa,  the  other  stronger 
and  with  one  septum ;  besides  these  there  are  three  sorts  of  capitate  hairs,  (a)  glandular 
with  short,  usually  a-3  celled  stalk,  and  large  unicellular,  globular,  glandular  head';  (b) 
diort-stalked,  with  inclined,  obliquely  obovate  terminal  cell,  perhaps  also  glandular;  and 
(r)  elongated  hairs  bearing  on  a  usually  three-celled  stalk  a  large  oval  or  pear-shaped 
head-cell,  not  glandular  (comp.  Weiss,  /.  r.,  Fig.  367).  Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  with 
a  short  i-a  celled  stalk,  and  a  globular  head  composed  of  two  cells  standing  perpendicularly 
side  by  side,  are  very  common  among  the  Labiatar,  together  with  glands  and  conical 
hairs.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  occur  very  often  as  inconspicuous  structures. 

II.  Scales.  Of  the  flat  outgrowths  of  epidermis  composed  of  one  or  few  layers  of 
cells,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished,  those  which  are  scutifonn,  and  those  which  are 
attached  laterally. 

The  former  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  foot,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal 
surface,  and  a  more  or  less  round,  umbrella-like  disk,  attached  by  its  middle  to  the  stalk. 
This  is  usually  so  short  that  the  disk  lies  almost  on  the  epidermis.  It  is  either  wholly  a 
hair-structure,  unicellular  (e.g.  Oleacear)  or  pluricellular;  or  is  formed,  at  its  insertion, 
from  a  small  emergence  ;  or  (Shepherdia  and  other  Eilaeagnear)  it  is  wholly  an  emergence, 
i.e.  the  round  scale  is  seated  at  its  centre  directly  upon  a  short  emergence.  The  scale 
itself  consists  of  radially  arranged  cells  or  rou-s  of  cells  which  arise  by  corresponding 
dlvbions  (i.e.  arranged,  as  regards  the  hair,  radially  and  perpendicularly).  The  number 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  four  (Jasminum)  to  very  many.  In  scales  where  the 
number  is  large  the  arrangement  is  often  irregular,  especially  at  the  centre,  by  reason  of 
tangential  divisions,  which  appear  in  addition  to  the  radial  ones.  At  the  periphery  the 
cells  usually  grow  out  radially  like  hairs,  so  that  delicate  stellate  shapes  are  produced. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  more  simple  forms  of  this  category  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  stellate  hairs,  such  as  those  of  Polypodiuin  lingua  (Fig.  ai, 


*  Mej-en,  Sccretionsorj;aiic,  T«f.  II.  dg.  i ;  Weiss,  I.e.  \\  559,  fig.  19S. 
■  Hanstein,  i,c,  p.  745. 
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examples  of  the  latter  may  be  named  the  jmall  hairs  of  Verbascum  \  the  thin-stalked  stars 

of  Lavendula  Stoechas,  &c.    Also  the  short  stalked,  two-  to  many-armed  hairs  of 

■\  Utricularia  ^  and  Aldrovanda ',  in  which  each  arm  is  a  blunt  cylindrical  cell,  belong  partly 

to  this  category,  partly  to  the  tufted  hairs  to  be  named  below. 

Hairs  not  forked,  but  monopodially  branched,  are  (if  we  disregard  cases  like  that 

described  in  Loasa)  always  pluricellular.    Thus  those  with  scattered,  and  sometimes 

repeatedly  branched  arms  in  Nicandra  physaloides  (Meyen,  Weiss,  /.r.),  Lavendula 

elegans,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (leaf),  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bud-scales  of  Platanus 

(Hanstein,  /.  r.),  those  with  whorls  of  branches  on  the  leaves  of  Lavendula  vera,  species  of 

;:  Verbascum  (e.  g.  V.  phlomoides,  the  larger  hairs).   Also  those  demonstrated  by  Schleiden*, 

> .  which  cover  the  leaf  of  Altemanthera  spinosa,  belong  to  this  group.  Not  only  is  the  lower 

y  part,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot,  composed  of  4-5  disk-shaped  cells,  one  above  another, 

n  but  also  the  upper  richly  branched  part  is  composed  of  as  many  cells  as  it  bears  whorls  of 

I^J  main  branches.    The  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  walls  folded  in 

';  deep  waves,  and  each  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  transverse  wall,  which  limits  it 

below,  into  a  whorl  of  pointed  branches,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  rest  of  the  lateral 
wall,  into  a  single  branch.    The  form  often  cultivated  as  Altemanthera  amcena  shows 
the  same  structure  in  its  scattered  hairs,  but  with  only  weak  development  of  the 
t*  branchlets. 

i;  The  bodies  described  by  Weiss  (/.  r..  Fig.  76)  as  branchlets  on  old  hairs  of  Verbesina 

{,  gigantca,  I  was  unable  to  find  either  in  this  plant,  or  in  a  member  of  the  same  genus,  and 

('.  cannot  make  anything  of  them. 

{•  Under  the  name  of  tufted  hairs,  already  often  used,  Weiss  has  judiciously  separated  a 

>  form  allied  to  those  under  consideration  from  the  forms  usually  included  in  the  term 

>  'stellate  hairs.'    It  arises  by  the  division  of  an  initial  cell  of  a  hair  by  a  number  of 
j                                    successive  walls  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and  each  of  the  cells  thus 

produced  grows  like  a  simple  conical  hair,  the  body  of  which  diverges  from  the  others, 
while  the  basal  parts  remain  firmly  united.  The  history  of  their  origin  justifies  the 
position  of  these  bodies  here,  side  by  side,  with  the  branched,  pluricellular  hairs,  though, 
as  far  as  the  mature  state  is  concerned,  one  might  just  as  well  speak  of  a  tuft  of  diverging 
simple  hairs.  The  tufted  hairs  are  either  seated  in  the  epidermal  layer,  or  are  borne  by 
a  thin  stalk-Iike  emergence  (e.g.  felty  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  marginatum,  verbasci- 
folium,  species  of  Correa),  or  on  the  apex  of  a  multiseriate  shag-hair  (therefore  a 
transitional  form) ;  this  is  the  case  in  many  Melastomeae  (Tetrazygia  elacagnoides  % 
discolor,  angustifolia).  Further  examples  are  furnished  by  very  many  (all  ?)  Malvaceae  * 
Cistineae;  among  the  Labiatz,  Marrubium;  species  of  Croton,  e.g.  Cr.  tomentonis, 
J.  Mull ;  species  of  Quercus,  Platanus  (comp.  Weiss,  Rauter,  /.  r .).  The  single  rays  of  a 
tuft  are  usually  unicellular,  in  Marrubium  pluricellular. 

2.  Capitate  hairs  :  erect  hairs  of  various  forms,  whose  free  end  is  swollen  to  form  a 

round  or  disk-shaped  head,  the  transverse  section  of  which  usually  exceeds  that  of  the 

stalk.    The  head  may  be  part  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  unicellular  hair  (Fig.  21,  J3,  </,  glandular 

hair  of  Aspidium  molle) ;  or  it  may  be  itself  a  single  cell  (Fig.  31-34),  or  be  2-  to  multi- 

<  cellular,  with  the  cells  arranged  in  the  most  various  ways  in  one  or  several  layers  one 

i  above  another.    Capitate  hairs  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  simple.    Branched  (mes 

are  only  known  where  certain  branch-endings  of  ramifying  conical  hairs  bear  a  head 
- ;                                    (hairs  of  the  bud  of  Platanus  ^).     The  stalk  bearing  the  head  may  be  reduced  to  a 
il                                    minimum,  to  the  form  of  a  very  small  disk— e.  g.  the  glandular  hairs  of  many  Labiate 
f                                    (Pogostemon,  Plectranthus,  Molucella,  &c. ;  Fig.  2 1,  yf,  ^,  r,  38). 
I  

f 

i  >  Weiss, /.r.  fig.  184. 
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•  Meyen,  l.c.\  Benjamin,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1848,  p.  58;  Schacht,  Bcitrage,  p.  28, 

•  Caspary,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1859,  p.  128,  Taf.  IV. 

*  Gnmdz.  I.  3  Aufl.  p.  280.  *  Rudolphi,  Anatomie,  p.  113. 

*  Compare  Sachs,  2nd  £ng.  E^.  pp.  43,  loi.  ^  Hanstein,  l,c.  fig.  96. 
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Capitate  hairs  occur  on  most  leaf-forming  plants,  especially  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns, 
as  a  rule  in  company  with  non-glandular  hairs.  It  is  true  they  are  absent  from  many 
large  groups;  e.g.  (all?)  Gramineae,  Cyperacez,  Palms,  most  Crucifcne.  To  this  category 
belong  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  universally  distributed  glandular  hairs  : 
in  our  consideration  of  these  we  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  single  examples 
(Sect.  19).  Meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  here,  that  the  glandular  hairs  are 
characterised  by  no  special  form,  but  rather  by  defmite  properties  of  the  cell  walls ; 
therefore  the  terms  capitate  and  glandular  hair  are  not  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  many 
capitate  hairs,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  they  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of 
glandular  hairs,  since  in  the  investigation  of  them  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fundamental  point,  and  since  their  external  development  shows  no  difference  from 
that  of  glandular  hairs.  Such  cases  may  therefore  remain  unnoticed  here,  and  only  a  few 
typical  examples  be  cited  of  non-glandular  capitate  hairs.  The  family  of  the  Cheno- 
podiaceae  furnishes  the  longest  series  of  these:  they  are  short  hairs  with  a  uni-  or 
pluricellular  cylindrical  basal  portion,  which  acts  as  stalk,  and  Ix^ars  a  relatively  large 
bladder-like  apical  cell,  usually  of  a  round  shape,  but  often  irregular.  They  occur 
scattered  on  the  leaf  of  many  species  of  Chenopodium  and  Atripiex  (e.g.  Ch.  album, 
Quinoa,  Atripiex  hortensis'),  especially  while  these  parts  arc  young:  later  the  bladder- 
like terminal  cells  are  easily  detached,  and  then  together  form  a  friable  'meal.*  In 
other  Chenopodiacez,  whose  leaves  have  a  permanently  white  or  gray  surface,  these 
hairs  are  so  closely  packed  that  their  terminal  cells  (which  dry  up  on  mature  parts)  touch 
and  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  layer  over  the  epidermis,  which  does  not 
&II  off,  e.  g.  Obione  portulacoides,  Atripiex  rosea,  A.  nummularia.     Hort. 

Non-gUmdular  capitate  hairs  occur  elsewhere,  e.  g.  on  the  leaf  of  the  Pelargoniums. 
The  petiole  of  Pelargonium  zonale  shows  side  by  side  five  sorts  of  hair;  two  are  sharply 
conical  (comp.  above,  p.  61),  the  one  more  delicate,  without  septa,  the  other  stronger 
and  with  one  septum ;  besides  these  there  are  three  sorts  of  capitate  hairs,  (a)  glandular 
with  short,  usually  a-3  celled  stalk,  and  large  unicellular,  globular,  glandular  head ';  (b) 
short-stalked,  with  inclined,  obliquely  obovate  terminal  cell,  perhaps  also  glandular;  and 
(r)  elongated  hairs  bearing  on  a  usually  three-celled  stalk  a  large  oval  or  pear-shaped 
head-cell,  not  glandular  (comp.  Weiss,  /.r.,  Fig.  367).  Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  with 
a  short  i-a  celled  stalk,  and  a  globular  head  composed  of  two  cells  standing  perpend  iculariy 
side  by  side,  are  very  common  among  the  Labiatar,  together  with  glands  and  conical 
hairs.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  occur  very  often  as  inconspicuous  structures. 

II.  8e«l6«.  Of  the  flat  outgrowths  of  epidermis  composed  of  one  or  few  layers  of 
cells,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished,  those  which  are  scutifonn,  and  those  which  are 
attached  laterally. 

The  former  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  foot,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal 
surface,  and  a  more  or  less  round,  umbrella-like  disk,  attached  by  its  middle  to  the  stalk. 
This  is  usually  so  short  that  the  disk  lies  almost  on  the  epidermis.  It  is  either  wholly  a 
hair-structure,  unicellular  (e.  g.  Olcacez)  or  pluricellular ;  or  is  formed,  at  its  insertion, 
from  a  small  emergence  ;  or  (Shepherdia  and  other  Elaeagnez)  it  is  wholly  an  emergence, 
i.e.  the  round  scale  is  seated  at  its  centre  directly  upon  a  short  emergence.  The  scale 
itself  consists  of  radially  arranged  cells  or  rows  of  cells,  which  arise  by  corresponding 
divisions  (i.e.  arranged,  as  regards  the  hair,  radially  and  perpendicularly).  The  number 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  four  (Jasminum)  to  very  many.  In  scales  where  the 
number  is  large  the  arrangement  is  often  irregular,  e^jpccially  at  the  centre,  by  reason  of 
tangential  divisions,  which  appear  in  addition  to  the  radial  ones.  At  the  periphery  the 
cells  usually  grow  out  radially  like  hairs,  so  that  delicate  stellate  shapes  are  produced. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  more  simple  forms  of  this  category  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  stellate  hairs,  such  as  those  of  Polypodium  lingua  (Fig.  21, 


*  Me)"en,  Sccretionsorj;anc,  T«f.  II.  fijj.  i ;  Weiss,  I.e.  p.  559,  fig.  198. 
■  Hanstein,  Lc.  p.  745. 
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examples  of  the  latter  may  be  named  the  jmalJ  hairs  of  Verbascum  ^,  the  thin-stalked  stars 
of  Lavendula  Stoechas,  &c.  Also  the  short  stalked,  two-  to  many-armed  hairs  of 
Utricularia  ^  and  Aldrovanda ',  in  which  each  arm  is  a  blunt  cylindrical  cell,  belong  partly 
to  this  category,  partly  to  the  tufted  hairs  to  be  named  below. 

Hairs  not  forked,  but  monopodially  branched,  are  (if  we  disregard  cases  like  that 
described  in  Loasa)  always  pluricellular.  Thus  those  with  scattered,  and  sometimes 
repeatedly  branched  arms  in  Nicandra  physaloides  (Meyen,  Weiss,  /.r.),  Lavendula 
elegans,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (leaf),  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bud-scales  of  Platanus 
(Hanstein,  /.  r.),  those  with  whorls  of  branches  on  the  leaves  of  Lavendula  vera,  species  of 
Verbascum  (e.  g.  V.  phlomoides,  the  larger  hairs).  Also  those  demonstrated  by  Schleiden^ 
which  cover  the  leaf  of  Alternanthera  spinosa,  belong  to  this  group.  Not  only  is  the  lower 
part,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot,  composed  of  4-5  disk -shaped  cells,  one  above  another^ 
but  also  the  upper  richly  branched  part  is  composed  of  as  many  cells  as  it  bears  whoris  of 
main  branches.  The  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  walls  folded  in 
deep  waves,  and  each  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  transverse  wall,  which  limits  it 
below,  into  a  whorl  of  pointed  branches,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  rest  of  the  lateral 
wall,  into  a  single  branch.    The  form  often  cultivated  as  Alternanthera  amcena  shows 

;!  the  same  structure  in  its  scattered  hairs,  but  with  only  weak  development  of  the 

^  branchlets. 

it  ^^ 

I-  The  bodies  described  by  Weiss  (/.  r..  Fig.  76)  as  branchlets  on  old  hairs  of  Verbesina 

y.  gigantea,  I  was  unable  to  find  either  in  this  plant,  or  in  a  member  of  the  same  genus,  and 

['.  cannot  make  anything  of  them. 

Under  the  name  of  tufted  bairj,  already  often  used,  Weiss  has  judiciously  separated  a 
\  form  allied  to  those  under  consideration  from  the  forms  usually  included  in  the  term 

'stellate  hairs.'     It  arises  by  the  division  of  an  initial  cell  of  a  hair  by  a  number  of 

successive  walls  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and   each  of  the  cells  thus 

produced  grows  like  a  simple  conical  hair,  the  body  of  which  diverges  from  the  others, 

;  while  the  basal  parts  remain  firmly  united.    The  history  of  their  origin  justifies  the 

position  of  these  bodies  here,  side  by  side,  with  the  branched,  pluricellular  hairs,  though, 
as  far  as  the  mature  state  is  concerned,  one  might  just  as  well  speak  of  a  tuft  of  divei^ng 
simple  hairs.  The  tufted  hairs  are  either  seated  in  the  epidermal  layer,  or  are  borne  by 
a  thin  stalk-like  emergence  (e.g.  felty  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  marginatum,  verbasci- 
folium,  species  of  Correa),  or  on  the  apex  of  a  multiseriate  shag-hair  (therefore  a 
transitional  form) ;  this  is  the  case  in  many  Melastomeae  (Tetrazygia  elacagnoides  % 
discolor,  angustifolia).  Further  examples  are  furnished  by  very  many  (all  ?)  Malvaceae  * 
Cistineae;  among  the  Labiatae,  Marrubium;  species  of  Croton,  e.g.  Cr.  tomentosus, 
J.  Mull ;  species  of  Quercus,  Platanus  (comp.  Weiss,  Rauter,  /.  r.).  The  single  rays  of  a 
tuft  are  usually  unicellular,  in  Marrubium  pluricellular. 
:  2.  Capitate  bairj  :  erect  hairs  of  various  forms,  whose  free  end  is  swollen  to  form  a 

I  round  or  disk-shaped  head,  the  transverse  section  of  which  usually  exceeds  that  of  the 

I.  stalk.     The  head  may  be  part  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  unicellular  hair  (Fig.  31,  J3,  </,  glandular 

\  hair  of  Aspidium  molle) ;  or  it  may  be  itself  a  single  cell  (Fig.  31-34),  or  be  2-  to  multi- 

cellular, with  the  cells  arranged  in  the  most  various  ways  in  one  or  several  layers  one 
I  above  another.    Capitate  hairs  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  simple.    Branched  (mes 

are  only  known  where  certain  branch-endings  of  ramifying  conical  hairs  bear  a  head 
,  (hairs  of  the  bud  of  Platanus^).     The  stalk  bearing  the  head  may  be  reduced  to  a 

r  minimum,  to  the  form  of  a  very  small  disk— e.  g.  the  glandular  hairs  of  many  Labiatae 

f'  (Pogostemon,  Plectranthus,  Molucella,  &c. ;  Fig.  2 1,  yf ,  ^,  r,  38). 


>  Weiss,  l.c,  fig.  184. 

'  Meyen,  I.e.;  Benjamin,  Botan.  2^itg.  1848,  p.  58;  Schacht,  Bcitrage,  p.  28. 

■  Caspary,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  p.  128,  Taf.  IV. 

*  Grundz.  I.  3  Aufl.  p.  280.  •  Rudolphi,  Anatomie,  p.  113. 

*  Compare  Sachs,  2nd  £ng.  £d.  pp.  43,  loi.  ^  Hanstein,  I.e.  fig.  96. 
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Capitate  hairs  occur  on  most  leaf-forming  plants,  especially  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns, 
as  a  rule  in  company  with  non-glandular  hairs.  It  is  true  they  are  absent  from  many 
large  groups;  e.g.  (all?)  Graminez,  Cypcraccz,  Palms,  most  Cruciferz.  To  this  category 
belong  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  universally  distributed  glandular  bairj  : 
in  our  consideration  of  these  we  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  single  examples 
(Sect.  19).  Meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  here,  that  the  glandular  hairs  are 
characterised  by  no  special  form,  but  rather  by  definite  properties  of  the  cell  walls ; 
therefore  the  terms  capitate  and  glandular  hair  are  not  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  many 
capitate  hairs,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  they  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of 
^ndular  hairs,  since  in  the  investigation  of  them  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fundamental  point,  and  since  their  external  development  shows  no  difference  from 
that  of  glandular  hairs.  Such  cases  may  therefore  remain  unnoticed  here,  and  only  a  few 
typical  examples  be  cited  of  non-glanduiar  capitate  hairs.  The  family  of  the  Cheno- 
podiaceae  furnishes  the  longest  series  of  these:  they  are  short  hairs  with  a  uni-  or 
pluricellular  cylindrical  basal  portion,  which  acts  as  stalk,  and  bears  a  relatively  large 
bladder-like  apical  cell,  usually  of  a  round  shape,  but  often  irregular.  They  occur 
scattered  on  the  leaf  of  many  species  of  Chenopodium  and  A  triplex  (e.g.  Cb.  album, 
Quinoa,  Atriplex  hortensis  *),  especially  while  these  parts  are  young :  later  the  bladder- 
like terminal  cells  are  easily  detached,  and  then  together  form  a  friable  '  meal.'  In 
other  Chenopodiacez,  whose  leaves  have  a  permanently  white  or  gray  surface,  these 
hairs  are  so  closely  packed  that  their  terminal  cells  (which  dry  up  on  mature  parts)  touch 
and  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  layer  over  the  epidermis,  which  does  not 
fall  off,  e.  g.  Obione  portulacoides,  Atriplex  rosea,  A.  nummularia.     Hort. 

Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  occur  elsewhere,  e.  g.  on  the  leaf  of  the  Pelargoniums. 
The  petiole  of  Pelargonium  zonale  shows  side  by  side  five  sorts  of  hair;  two  are  sharply 
conical  (comp.  above,  p.  6 1 ),  the  one  more  delicate,  without  septa,  the  other  stronger 
and  with  one  septum ;  besides  these  there  are  three  sorts  of  capitate  hairs,  {a)  glandular 
with  short,  usually  a- 3  celled  stalk,  and  large  unicellular,  globular,  glandular  head ';  (b) 
short-stalked,  with  inclined,  obliquely  obovate  terminal  cell,  perhaps  also  glandular;  and 
(c)  elongated  hairs  bearing  on  a  usually  three-celled  stalk  a  large  oval  or  pear-shaped 
head-cell,  not  glandular  (comp.  Weiss,  /.  r.,  Fig.  367).  Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  with 
a  short  i-a  celled  stalk,  and  a  globular  head  composed  of  two  cells  standing  perpendicularly 
side  by  side,  are  very  common  among  the  Labiatar,  together  with  glands  and  conical 
hairs.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  occur  very  often  as  inconspicuous  structures. 

II.  Scales.  Of  the  flat  outgrowths  of  epidermis  composed  of  one  or  few  layers  of 
cells,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished,  those  which  arc  scutiform,  and  those  which  are 
attached  laterally. 

The  former  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  foot,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal 
surface,  and  a  more  or  less  round,  umbrella-like  disk,  attached  by  its  middle  to  the  stalk. 
This  is  usually  so  short  that  the  disk  lies  almost  on  the  epidermis.  It  is  either  wholly  a 
hair-structure,  unicellular  (e.g.  Oleaccar)  or  pluricellular;  or  is  formed,  at  its  insertion, 
from  a  small  emergence  ;  or  (Shepherdia  and  other  Elaeagnez)  it  is  wholly  an  emergence, 
i.  c.  the  round  scale  is  seated  at  its  centre  directly  upon  a  short  emergence.  The  scale 
itself  consists  of  radially  arranged  cells  or  rows  of  cells,  which  arise  by  corresponding 
divisions  (i.e.  arranged,  as  regards  the  hair,  radially  and  perpendicularly).  The  number 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  four  (Jasminum)  to  very  many.  In  scales  where  the 
number  is  large  the  arrangement  is  often  irregular,  especially  at  the  centre,  by  reason  of 
tangential  divisions,  which  appear  in  addition  to  the  radial  ones.  At  the  periphery  the 
cells  usually  grow  out  radially  like  hairs,  so  that  delicate  stellate  shapes  are  produced. 

It  b  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  more  simple  forms  of  this  category  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  stellate  hairs,  such  as  those  of  Polypodiuin  lingua  (Fig.  ai, 


*  Meycn,  Sccrctionsorj^anc,  Taf.  II.  fi^;.  i ;  Weiss,  I.e.  \\  559,  fig.  19S. 
'  Hanstein,  I.e.  p.  745. 
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examples  of  the  latter  may  be  named  the  jmall  hairs  of  Verbascum  \  the  thin-stalked  stars 
of  Lavendula  Stoechas,  &c.  Also  the  short  stalked,  two-  to  many-armed  hairs  of 
Utricularia '  and  Aldrovanda ',  in  which  each  arm  is  a  blunt  cylindrical  cell,  belong  partly 
to  this  category,  partly  to  the  tufted  hairs  to  be  named  below. 

Hairs  not  forked,  but  monopodially  branched,  are  (if  we  disregard  cases  like  that 
described  in  Loasa)  always  pluricellular.  Thus  those  with  scattered,  and  sometimes 
repeatedly  branched  arms  in  Nicandra  physaloides  (Meyen,  Weiss,  /.r.),  Lavendula 
elegans,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (leaf),  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bud-scales  of  Platanus 
(Hanstcin,  /.  c),  those  with  whorls  of  branches  on  the  leaves  of  Lavendula  vera,  species  of 
Verbascum  (e.  g.  V.  phlomoides,  the  larger  hairs).  Also  those  demonstrated  by  Schleiden^, 
which  cover  the  leaf  of  Alternanthera  spinosa,  belong  to  this  group.  Not  only  is  the  lower 
;r  part,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot,  composed  of  4-5  disk-shaped  cells,  one  above  another^ 

i;  but  also  the  upper  richly  branched  part  is  composed  of  as  many  cells  as  it  bears  whorls  of 

*J  main  branches.    The  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  walls  folded  in 

•;  deep  waves,  and  each  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  transverse  wall,  which  limits  it 

below,  into  a  whorl  of  pointed  branches,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  rest  of  the  lateral 
wall,  into  a  single  branch.    The  form  often  cultivated  as  Alternanthera  amcena  shows 
the  same  structure  in  its  scattered  hairs,  but  with  only  weak  development  of  the 
t*  branchlets. 

r  The  bodies  described  by  Weiss  (/.  r..  Fig.  76)  as  branchlets  on  old  hairs  of  Verbesina 

gigantea,  I  was  unable  to  find  either  in  this  plant,  or  in  a  member  of  the  same  genus,  and 
cannot  make  anything  of  them. 

Under  the  name  of  tu/ted  bairj,  already  often  used,  Weiss  has  judiciously  separated  a 
form  allied  to  those  under  consideration  from  the  forms  usually  included  in  the  term 
'stellate  hairs.*  It  arises  by  the  division  of  an  initial  cell  of  a  hair  by  a  number  of 
successive  walls  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and  each  of  the  cells  thus 
produced  grows  like  a  simple  conical  hair,  the  body  of  which  diverges  from  the  others, 
while  the  basal  parts  remain  firmly  united.  The  history  of  their  origin  justifies  the 
position  of  these  bodies  here,  side  by  side,  with  the  branched,  pluricellular  hairs,  though, 
as  far  as  the  mature  state  is  concerned,  one  might  just  as  well  speak  of  a  tuft  of  divei*ging 
simple  hairs.  The  tufted  hairs  are  either  seated  in  the  epidermal  layer,  or  are  borne  by 
a  thin  stalk-like  emergence  (e.g.  felty  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  marginatum,  verbasci- 
folium,  species  of  Correa),  or  on  the  apex  of  a  multiseriate  shag-hair  (therefore  a 
transitional  form) ;  this  is  the  case  in  many  Melastomeae  (Tetrazygia  elacagnoides  *, 
discolor,  angustifolia).  Further  examples  are  furnished  by  very  many  (all  ?)  Malvaceae  * 
Cistineae ;  among  the  Labiatae,  Marrubium ;  species  of  Croton,  e.  g.  Cr.  tomentosos, 
J.  Mull ;  species  of  Quercus,  Platanus  (comp.  Weiss,  Rauter,  /.r.).  The  single  rays  of  a 
tuft  are  usually  unicellular,  in  Marrubium  pluricellular. 

2.  Capitate  hairs  :  erect  hairs  of  various  forms,  whose  free  end  is  swollen  to  form  a 
round  or  disk-shaped  head,  the  transverse  section  of  which  usually  exceeds  that  of  the 
stalk.    The  head  may  be  part  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  unicellular  hair  (Fig.  21,  B,  d,  glandular 
hair  of  Aspidium  molle) ;  or  it  may  be  itself  a  single  cell  (Fig.  31-34),  or  be  2-  to  multi- 
*  cellular,  with  the  cells  arranged  in  the  most  various  ways  in  one  or  several  layers  one 

I  above  another.    Capitate  hairs  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  simple.    Branched  ones 

!  are  only  known  where  certain  branch-endings  of  ramifying  conical  hairs  bear  a  head 

[  (hairs  of  the  bud  of  Platanus  ^).     The  stalk  bearing  the  head  may  be  reduced  to  a 

(minimum,  to  the  form  of  a  very  small  disk— e.  g.  the  glandular  hairs  of  many  Labiate 
(Pogostemon,  Plectranthus,  Molucella,  &c. ;  Fig.  2 1,  yf ,  ^,  r,  38). 
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*  Weiss,  /.  c,  fig.  1 84. 

*  Mcycn,  Lc;  Benjamin,  Botan.  iZeitg.  1848,  p.  58;  Schacht,  Bcitrage,  p.  28. 
■  Caspary,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1859,  p.  128,  Taf.  IV. 

*  Grundz.  I.  3  Aufl.  p.  280.  *  Rudolphi,  Anatomie,  p.  113. 

*  Compare  Sachs,  2nd  £ng.  £d.  pp.  43,  loi.  ^  Hanstein,  /,c.  fig.  96. 
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Capitate  hairs  occur  on  most  leaf-forming  plants,  especially  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns, 
as  a  rule  in  company  with  non-glandular  hairs.  It  is  true  they  are  absent  from  many 
large  groups;  e.g.  (all?)  Gramineac,  Cyperaceac,  Palms,  most  Crucifcrac.  To  this  category 
belong  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  universally  distributed  glandular  bairs  : 
in  our  consideration  of  these  we  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  single  examples 
(Sect.  19).  Meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  here,  that  the  glandular  hairs  are 
characterised  by  no  special  form,  but  rather  by  definite  properties  of  the  cell  walls; 
therefore  the  terms  capitate  and  glandular  hair  arc  not  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  many 
capitate  hairs,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  they  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of 
glandular  hairs,  since  in  the  investigation  of  them  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fundamental  point,  and  since  their  external  development  shows  no  difference  from 
that  of  glandular  hairs.  Such  cases  may  therefore  remain  unnoticed  here,  and  only  a  few 
typical  examples  be  cited  of  non-glandular  capitate  bairs.  The  family  of  the  Cheno- 
podiaceae  furnishes  the  longest  series  of  these:  they  are  short  hairs  with  a  uni-  or 
pluricellular  cylindrical  basal  portion,  which  acts  as  stalk,  and  bears  a  relatively  large 
biadder-like  apical  cell,  usually  of  a  round  shape,  but  often  irregular.  They  occur 
scattered  on  the  leaf  of  many  species  of  Chenopodium  and  A  triplex  (e.g.  Ch.  album, 
Quinoa,  Atriplex  hortensis'),  especially  while  these  parts  are  young:  later  the  bladder- 
like terminal  cells  are  easily  detached,  and  then  together  form  a  friable  'meal.*  In 
other  Chenopodiacez,  whose  leaves  have  a  permanently  white  or  gray  surface,  these 
hairs  are  so  closely  packed  that  their  terminal  cells  (which  dry  up  on  mature  parts)  touch 
and  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  layer  over  the  epidermis,  which  does  not 
fall  off,  e.  g.  Obione  portulacoides,  Atriplex  rosea,  A.  nummularia.     Hort. 

Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  occur  elsewhere,  e.  g.  on  the  leaf  of  the  Pelargoniums. 
The  petiole  of  Pelargonium  zonalc  shows  side  by  side  five  sorts  of  hair;  two  are  sharply 
conical  (comp.  above,  p.  6 1 ),  the  one  more  delicate,  without  septa,  the  other  stronger 
and  with  one  septum ;  besides  these  there  are  three  sorts  of  capitate  hairs,  {a)  glandular 
with  short,  usually  a-3  celled  stalk,  and  large  unicellular,  globular,  glandular  head ';  (b) 
short-stalked,  with  inclined,  obliquely  obovate  terminal  cell,  perhaps  also  glandular;  and 
(r)  elongated  hairs  bearing  on  a  usually  three-celled  stalk  a  large  oval  or  pear-shaped 
head-cell,  not  glandular  (comp.  Weiss,  /.  r..  Fig.  367).  Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  with 
a  short  1-2  celled  stalk,  and  a  globular  head  composed  of  two  cells  standing  perpendiculariy 
side  by  side,  are  very  common  among  the  Labiatz,  together  with  glands  and  conical 
hairs.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  occur  very  often  as  inconspicuous  structures. 

II.  Scales.  Of  the  flat  outgrowths  of  epidermis  composed  of  one  or  few  layers  of 
cells,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished,  those  which  are  scutiform,  and  those  which  are 
attached  laterally. 

The  former  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  foot,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal 
surface,  and  a  more  or  less  round,  umbrella-like  disk,  attached  by  its  middle  to  the  stalk. 
This  is  usually  so  short  that  the  disk  lies  almost  on  the  epidermis.  It  is  either  wholly  a 
hair-structure,  unicellular  (e.g.  Oleaccar)  or  pluricellular;  or  is  formed,  at  its  insertion, 
from  a  small  emergence  ;  or  (Shepherdia  and  other  Elzagneae)  it  is  wholly  an  emergence, 
i.e.  the  round  scale  is  seated  at  its  centre  directly  upon  a  short  emergence.  The  scale 
itself  consists  of  radially  arranged  cells  or  rows  of  cells,  which  arise  by  corresponding 
divisions  (i.e.  arranged,  as  regards  the  hair,  radially  and  perpendicularly).  The  number 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  four  (Jasminum)  to  very  many.  In  scales  where  the 
number  is  large  the  arrangement  is  often  irregular,  especially  at  the  centre,  by  reason  of 
tangential  divisions,  which  appear  in  addition  to  the  radial  ones.  At  the  periphery  the 
cells  usually  grow  out  radially  like  hairs,  so  that  delicate  stellate  shapes  are  produced. 

It  b  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  more  simple  forms  of  this  category  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  stellate  hairs,  such  as  those  of  Polypodium  lingua  (Fig.  21, 

*  Mc)-en,  Sccrctionsorjjanc,  Taf.  II.  fig.  i;  Weiss,  I.e.  p.  559.  fig.  198. 
■  Hanstein,  /.  r.  p.  745. 
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examples  of  the  latter  may  be  named  the  jmalJ  hairs  of  Verbascum  \  the  thin-stalked  stars 
of  Lavendula  Stoechas,  Sec.  Also  the  short  stalked,  two-  to  many-armed  hairs  of 
Utricularia '  and  Aldrovanda  ',  in  which  each  arm  is  a  blunt  cylindrical  cell,  belong  partly 
to  this  category,  partly  to  the  tufted  hairs  to  be  named  below. 

Hairs  not  forked,  but  monopodially  branched,  are  (if  we  disregard  cases  like  that 
described  in  Loasa)  always  pluricellular.  Thus  those  with  scattered,  and  sometimes 
repeatedly  branched  arms  in  Nicandra  physaloides  (Meyen,  Weiss,  /.r.),  Lavendula 
elegans,  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (leaf),  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bud-scales  of  Platanus 
(Hanstein,  /.r.)>  those  with  whorls  of  branches  on  the  leaves  of  Lavendula  vera,  species  of 
Verbascum  (e.  g.  V.  phlomoides,  the  larger  hairs).  Also  those  demonstrated  by  Schleiden^, 
which  cover  the  leaf  of  Alternanthera  spinosa,  belong  to  this  group.   Not  only  is  the  lower 

f  part,  which  is  attached  to  the  foot,  composed  of  4-5  disk-shaped  cells,  one  above  another, 

but  also  the  upper  richly  branched  part  is  composed  of  as  many  cells  as  it  bears  whorls  of 

i.j  main  branches.    The  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  walls  folded  in 

deep  waves,  and  each  bulges  out  immediately  above  the  transverse  wall,  which  limits  it 
below,  into  a  whorl  of  pointed  branches,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  rest  of  the  lateral 
wall,  into  a  single  branch.  The  form  often  cultivated  as  Alternanthera  amoena  shows 
the  same  structure  in  its  scattered  hairs,  but  with  only  weak  development  of  the 
branchlets. 

i[  The  bodies  described  by  Weiss  (/.  r .,  Fig.  76)  as  branchlets  on  old  hairs  of  Verbesina 

.';'  gigantea,  I  was  unable  to  find  either  in  this  plant,  or  in  a  member  of  the  same  genus,  and 

I.  cannot  make  anything  of  them. 

Under  the  name  of  tufted  bain,  already  often  used,  Weiss  has  judiciously  separated  a 

[\  form  allied  to  those  under  consideration  from  the  forms  usually  included  in  the  term 

'stellate  hairs.'  It  arises  by  the  division  of  an  initial  cell  of  a  hair  by  a  number  of 
successive  walls  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and  each  of  the  cells  thus 
produced  grows  like  a  simple  conical  hair,  the  body  of  which  diverges  from  the  others, 
while  the  basal  parts  remain  firmly  united.  The  history  of  their  origin  justifies  the 
position  of  these  bodies  here,  side  by  side,  with  the  branched,  pluricellular  hairs,  though, 
as  far  as  the  mature  state  is  concerned,  one  might  just  as  well  speak  of  a  tuft  of  diverging 
simple  hairs.  The  tufted  hairs  are  either  seated  in  the  epidermal  layer,  or  are  borne  by 
a  thin  stalk-like  emergence  (e.g.  felty  species  of  Solanum,  as  S.  marginatum,  verbasci* 
folium,  species  of  Correa),  or  on  the  apex  of  a  multiseriate  shag-hair  (therefore  a 
transitional  form);  this  is  the  case  in  many  Melastomeae  (Tetrazygia  elaeagnoides *, 
discolor,  angustifolia).  Further  examples  are  furnished  by  very  many  (all  ?)  Malvaceae* 
Cistineae ;  among  the  Labiatae,  Marrubium ;  species  of  Croton,  e.  g.  Cr.  tomentonis, 
J.  MtiU ;  species  of  Quercus,  Platanus  (comp.  Weiss,  Rauter,  /.  c).    The  single  rays  of  a 

j  tuft  are  usually  unicellular,  in  Marrubium  pluricellular. 

»  3.  Capitate  hairs  :  erect  hairs  of  various  forms,  whose  free  end  is  swollen  to  form  a 

round  or  disk-shaped  head,  the  transverse  section  of  which  usually  exceeds  that  of  the 
stalk.  The  head  may  be  part  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  unicellular  hair  (Fig.  21,  J3,  J,  glandular 
hair  of  Aspidium  mollc) ;  or  it  may  be  itself  a  single  cell  (Fig.  31-34),  or  be  2-  to  multi- 
cellular,  with  the  cells  arranged  in  the  most  various  ways  in  one  or  several  layers  one 
above  another.  Capitate  hairs  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  simple.  Branched  (mes 
are  only  known  where  certain  branch-endings  of  ramifying  conical  hairs  bear  a  head 
(hairs  of  the  bud  of  Platanus  ^).  The  stalk  bearing  the  head  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  to  the  form  of  a  very  small  disk— e.  g.  the  glandular  hairs  of  many  Labiate 
(Pogostemon,  Plectranthus,  Molucella,  &c. ;  Fig.  2 1,  yf,  ^,  r,  38). 


t 


»  Weiss,  /.<-.  fig.  184. 

*  Meyen»  I.e.;  Benjamin,  Botan.  iZeitg.  1848,  p.  58;  Schacht,  Beitrage,  p.  28, 
■  Caspary,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  p.  128,  Taf.  IV. 

*  Grundz.  I.  3  Aufl.  p.  280.  •  Rudolphi,  Anatomic,  p.  113. 

*  Compare  Sachs,  2nd  £ng.  Ed.  pp.  43,  loi.  ^  Hanstein,  l,c.  fig.  96. 
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Capitate  hairs  occur  on  most  Icaf-fomiing  plants,  especially  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns, 
as  a  rule  in  company  with  non-glandular  hairs.  It  is  true  they  are  absent  from  many 
large  groups;  e.g.  (all?)  Gramineac,  Cyperaceac,  Palms,  most  Cruciferac.  To  this  category 
belong  in  the  first  place  the  great  majority  of  the  universally  distributed  glandular  hairs  : 
in  our  consideration  of  these  we  shall  have  to  betake  ourselves  to  single  examples 
(Sect.  19).  Meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  here,  that  the  glandular  hairs  are 
characterised  by  no  special  form,  but  rather  by  definite  properties  of  the  cell  walls ; 
therefore  the  terms  capitate  and  glandular  hair  are  not  equivalent.  In  the  case  of  many 
capitate  hairs,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  they  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of 
^ndular  hairs,  since  in  the  investigation  of  them  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
fundamental  point,  and  since  their  external  development  shows  no  difference  from 
that  of  glandular  hairs.  Such  cases  may  therefore  remain  unnoticed  here,  and  only  a  few 
typical  examples  be  cited  of  nom-glandular  capitate  hairs.  The  family  of  the  Cheno- 
podiaceae  furnishes  the  longest  series  of  these:  they  are  short  hairs  with  a  uni-  or 
pluricellular  cylindrical  basal  portion,  which  acts  as  stalk,  and  l)ears  a  relatively  large 
bladder-like  apical  cell,  usually  of  a  round  shape,  but  often  irregular.  They  occur 
scattered  on  the  leaf  of  many  species  of  Chenopodium  and  Atriplcx  (e.g.  Ch.  album, 
Quinoa,  Atriplex  hortensis  *),  especially  while  these  parts  are  young :  later  the  bladder- 
like terminal  cells  are  easily  detached,  and  then  together  form  a  friable  '  meal.*  In 
other  Chenopodiaceac,  whose  leaves  have  a  permanently  white  or  gray  surface,  these 
hairs  are  so  closely  packed  that  their  terminal  cells  (which  dry  up  on  mature  parts)  touch 
and  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  continuous  layer  over  the  epidermis,  which  does  not 
fall  off,  e.  g.  Obione  portulacoides,  Atriplex  rosea,  A.  nummularia.     Hort. 

Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  occur  elsewhere,  e.  g.  on  the  leaf  of  the  Pelargoniums. 
The  petiole  of  Pelargonium  zonale  shows  side  by  side  five  sorts  of  hair;  two  are  sharply 
conical  (comp.  above,  p.  61),  the  one  more  delicate,  without  septa,  the  other  stronger 
and  with  one  septum ;  besides  these  there  are  three  sorts  of  capitate  hairs,  (a)  glandular 
with  short,  usually  3-3  celled  stalk,  and  large  unicellular,  globular,  glandular  head ';  (b) 
short-stalked,  with  inclined,  obliquely  obovate  terminal  cell,  perhaps  also  glandular;  and 
(r)  elongated  hairs  bearing  on  a  usually  three-celled  stalk  a  large  oval  or  pear-shaped 
head-cell,  not  glandular  (comp.  Weiss,  /.  r.,  Kig.  367).  Non-glandular  capitate  hairs  with 
a  short  i-a  celled  stalk,  and  a  globular  head  composed  of  two  cells  standing  perpend iculariy 
side  by  side,  are  very  common  among  the  Labiatz,  together  with  glands  and  conical 
hairs.    On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  occur  very  often  as  inconspicuous  structures. 

II.  Scales.  Of  the  flat  outgrowths  of  epidermis  composed  of  one  or  few  layers  of 
cells,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished,  those  which  are  scutifonn,  and  those  which  are 
attached  laterally. 

The  former  consist  of  a  short  stalk  or  foot,  standing  perpendicular  to  the  epidermal 
surface,  and  a  more  or  less  round,  umbrella-like  disk,  attached  by  its  middle  to  the  stalk. 
This  is  usually  so  short  that  the  disk  lies  almost  on  the  epidermis.  It  is  either  wholly  a 
hair-structure,  unicellular  (e.g.  Oleacea:)  or  pluricellular;  or  is  formed,  at  its  insertion, 
from  a  small  emergence  ;  or  (Shepherdia  and  other  Elaeagnez)  it  is  wholly  an  emergence, 
i.e.  the  round  scale  is  seated  at  its  centre  directly  upon  a  short  emergence.  The  scale 
itself  consists  of  radially  arranged  cells  or  rou^s  of  cells,  which  arise  by  corresponding 
divisions  (i.e.  arranged,  as  regards  the  hair,  radially  and  perpendiculaHy).  The  number 
of  these  varies  greatly,  from  four  (Jasminum)  to  very  many.  In  scales  where  the 
number  is  large  the  arrangement  is  often  irregular,  especially  at  the  centre,  by  reason  of 
tangential  divisions,  which  appear  in  addition  to  the  radial  ones.  At  the  periphery  the 
cells  usually  grow  out  radially  like  hairs,  so  that  delicate  stellate  shapes  are  produced. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  more  simple  forms  of  this  category  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  stellate  hairs,  such  as  those  of  Polypodiuin  lingua  (Fig.  ai, 


*  Mcj-en,  Secrctionsorj^anc,  Taf.  II.  fijj.  i;  Weiss,  l.t.  p.  559,  fig.  19S. 
■  Hanstein,  I.e.  p.  745. 
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htrta,  stricta,  pinnata,  verrucosa,  &c.^)  are  imbedded  intramural  glands;  to  the 
structure  of  these  attention  had  been  drawn  by  Hildebrand '  in  a  description  which 
is  not  quite  correct. 

If  we  compare  the  use  of  the  word  Gland  by  the  different  authors,  and  ask  ourselves 
what  is  really  called  a  gland,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  name  implies  any  part 
of  the  plant  from  which  something  does  or  may  come  out,  or  in  which  something  is 
contained  which,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  author,  is  distinct  from  those 
bodies  which  together  form  the  generally  distributed  plant-substance  which  no  plant  is 
without,  as  e.g.  cellulose,  starch,  chlorophyll,  &c.  A  consistent  distinction  does  not 
exist,  since  the  point  of  excretion  of  the  most  heterogeneous  bodies — air,  water,  calcium 
salts,  resin,  sugar,  &c.— of  the  most  varying  structure — epidermis,  hairs,  stomata,  ends  of 
vascular  bundles — and  points  of  deposit^  which  are  as  variable  in  contents  and  structure, 
viz.  cells,  groups  of  cells,  intercellular  spaces,  are  arbitrarily  termed  glands  or  not. 
Compare  e.  g.  Meyen,  Secretionsorgane ;  Treviranus,  Physiologic,  II.  p.  i,  &c. ;  Unger, 
Anat.  und  Physiol,  pp.  209-215  ;  Martinet,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  S6r.  XIV. 

The  facts  which  underlie  this  confusion  of  glands  are,  taken  impartially,  in  the  main 
the  following.  At  definite  points,  especially  above  the  ends  of  vascular  bundles,  water- 
pores,  &c.,  water  coming  from  below  filters  out  on  the  surface,  and  bodies,  such  as  sugar, 
gum,  salts  of  calcium,  may  occur  in  solution  in  it :  the  water  gives  the  surface  a  moist 
character,  or  evaporates  and  leaves  the  dissolved  bodies  behind  as  a  solid  excretion. 

Secondly,  the  surface  may  be  moist,  or  sticky,  or  incrusted  by  bodies,  which  issue 
directly  from  the  epidermis  itself,  as  e.  g.  the  resin  of  the  glandular  hairs. 

I'hirdly,  both  the  above  processes  may  combine  on  one  and  the  same  sur£ice,  as  e.  g. 
on  the  glandular  spots  of  the  Acacias. 

l*hc  same  bodies,  which  make  the  surface  moist,  or  sticky,  occur,  in  the  fourth  place, 
also  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue,  most  variously  distributed,  sometimes  in  small  quantities 
in  the  protoplasm  and  cell-contents,  sometimes  filling  whole  cells,  groups  of  cells,  or 
intercellular  spaces.    Thus,  e.  g.  gum,  resin. 

These  four  phenomena,  that  is  the  morphological  facts  which  underlie  them,  are  not 
the  only  ones,  but  the  most  important  of  those  upon  whiph  the  use  of  the  word  gland  is 
l>ascil.  It  is  true  that  those  of  the  fourth  category  are  distinguished  as  internal  from  the 
others  as  external.  On  the  ph\'siological  or  tcleological  significance  of  these  internal 
glands  hanily  anything  is  known,  and  of  tlie  external  ones  but  little.  What  is  known 
of  the  Litter  is  sufficient  for  drawing  a  real  distinction  between  definite  categories. 
A  use  of  the  ci^llective  name  Gland  in  the  sense  used  hitherto  cannot  therefore  be 
justitieii  TrtMu  the  physiological  or  tcleological  point  of  view.  Still  less  can  thb  be 
done  on  anatomical  or  morphological  grounds,  as  is  shown  by  what  is  said  in  this  and 
Uter  paragraphs.  If  we  wish,  therefore,  neither  to  retain  the  word  gland  in  this  sense 
i^'  an  Ax-cr  ready  makeshift,  nor  to  exclude  it  from  vegetable  anatomy,  it  only  remains  to 
limit  its  use  to  definitely  characterised  anatomical  phenomena,  and  further  to  distingui^ 
these  in  detail  by  s|M>cial  descriptions.  As  no  one  will  support  the  first  suggestion,  while 
the  exclusion  o\  the  %\oi\l  is  obviously  impossible — what  would  become  of  pili  glandu- 
Kvi ;— we  must  adopt  the  third  methtxi.  Since  the  parts  of  the  epidermis,  treated  in  this 
«vtion,  on  the  or.e  hand  unquestionably  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  bodies 
inohidcvi  in  iho  term  (riand  or  jrUnviuUr.  and  on  the  other  hand  correspond  in  very 
dcr.r.".:o  ar.aiv^uv.oal  characters  wiih  one  another,  uhi'o  they  didfer  from  other  parts,  the 
tenr.  C"«*»  jC—'^-f  *•*•••'  shouM  Iv  appl;evi  to  the:r..  and  in  fact  to  parts  of  the  epidermis 
AK^r.e,  uVite^rr  rs-.av  lie  hcK^w  ihe:r..  Whatever  has  r.ot  those  anatomical  properties, 
*h*M;ix:  Sc  caJVo  bv  a  d:ifeT\r,t  :u:rc.  x\h;oh  iiv.r'-os  its  positron.  Organs  of  similar 
<V'o.r:urv  to  :Kis<*  :-  *;\u>t  on  arv  \erv  rare  in  pAv\-s  other  than  the  epidermis:   still 

•  ^    r:^^-v  :\i-:.-^^;\:   r:v%r".v  \\   y    ::>  =  V:o:a.  iS66,  p.  Si.  Tall  II. 
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they  do  occur,  as  in  the  parenchyma  of  Ferns  (Sect.  53).  The  distinction  of  dermal 
glands  from  the  latter  is  therefore  in  any  case  necessary.  It  may  even  be  retained,  if  it 
be  preferred  to  attach  to  the  term  gland  a  diflferent  meaning  from  our  present  one. 

The  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  glandular  parts  of  the  epidermis  consists  in  the 
appearance  m  the  cell'wall  of  that  body,  which  is  termed  the  secretion  of  the  gland,  as  a 
part  sharply  defined  from  the  cellulose  layers.  The  wall  grows  in  thickness  at  the 
glandular  spot,  by  intercalation  of  a  layer  between  its  outer  and  inner  side.  The 
intercalated  mass  diners  in  material  from  the  cellulose-  and  cuticular-wall,  and  is  termed 
a  secretion.  These  are  the  appearances  directly  visible.  More  careful  investigations 
are  necessary  to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  appearance  and  origin  of  the  secretion. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  incorrect  to  imagine  a  '  perspiration  *  in  the  sense  of  a  passage  of 
large  optically  determinable  masses  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  glandular  cells  through 
the  membrane.  Where  it  is  possible  accurately  to  observe  glands  with  resinous  secretion 
intact,  during  their  most  intense  secretion,  as  I  can  state,  e.  g.  for  the  glandular  hairs  of 
Aspidium,  Cistus,  Pelargonium,  Molucella,  Pogostemon,  Primula  sinensis,  and  also  for  the 
depressed  glands  of  Psoralea,  and  for  Rhododendron,  there  is  to  be  found  within  the 
cell- wall  clear  cell-sap,  and  remarkably  homogeneous  or  very  uniform  finely  granular 
protoplasm,  and  no  trace  of  optically  visible  drops  of  resin,  the  presence  of  which  is 
assumed  in  the  ordinary  perspiratory  theory.  Hanstein's  description  of  the  visible 
passage  of  previously  formed  drops  of  resin  through  the  cell- wall  (e.g.  in  Viola, /.r.) 
therefore  appears  to  me  to  be  much  in  need  of  confirmation,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
glandular  hairs  which  have  not  begun  to  wither.  Existing  observations  rather  favour  the 
▼iew,  that  the  secretion — at  all  events  the  resinous  secretion — is,  like  wax,  first  deposited 
in  the  wall  itself,  and  perhaps  is  first  formed  in  the  wall,  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  material  for  its  formation  is  and  must  be  derived  primarily  from  the  protoplasm 
of  the  glandular  cells,  or  of  some  other  cell.  In  the  interior  of  old  glandular  cells,  in 
which  the  secretory  activity  has  ceased,  or  is  ceasing,  larger  collections  of  the  (resinous) 
secretion  certainly  do  appear.  Further  investigation  must  decide  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  which  differs  from  the  original  and  undoubtedly  normal  condition. 
According  to  the  view  derived  from  conditions  which  we  have  termed  normal,  the 
secretion  found  in  the  old  glandular  cells  might  have  originated  in  the  wall,  and  have 
passed  from  this  into  the  interior  of  the  cell. 

Of  the  two  main  forms  of  glands  above  distinguished  according  to  the  point  in  the  cell 
where  the  secretion  is  formed,  the  bladder-like  glands  are  by  far  the  most  widely 
distributed ;  and  of  these  again  the  various  series  of  glandular  hairs ^  scales ^  and  villi. 
The  structure  characteristic  of  these  was  first  clearly  fi^^rcd,  but  not  understood,  by 
Meyen  ( Secret ionsorgane,  Taf.  I,  Fig.  30,  d)  for  the  small  glandular  scales  of  Melissa 
officinalis.  In  1854  J.  Personne  gave  a  very  good  description  and  figure  of  the  glandular 
scales  of  the  Hop  (Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  S6r.  1,  p.  299),  which  for  a  long  time  were  not 
understood  :  in  1856  Unger  figured  the  structure  of  the  glandular  scales  of  Plectranthus 
fhiticosus  (Anat.  und  Physiol,  p.  312),  and  later  (Grundlinien,  p.  82)  the  glandular  villi  of 
Cannabis:  A.Weiss  gave  (Pflanzcnhaare,  /.r..  Figs.  258,  279  and  280,  310,  343,  364)  a 
number  of  clear  figures  of  glandular  hairs,  without  rightly  seeing  the  state  of  the  case. 
Hanstein  (Bot.  Ztg.  1868,  p.  697,  &c.)  first  authenticated  the  characteristic  structure  for 
a  large  series  of  cases,  and  recently  Rautcr  and  Martinet  followed  him  (/.  r.,  comp.  p.  57). 
From  the  facts  hitherto  known,  the  general  conclusion,  here  repeated,  may  be  directly 
drawn,  that  the  glandular  or  non-glandular  structure  is  connected  with  no  definite  form 
or  articulation  of  hair-structures.  It  should  be  specially  asserted  for  hairs  and  villi,  that 
capitate  forms  should  not  be  identified  or  confused  with  glandular.  There  are  glandular 
hairs  which  are  not  capitate  (Cistus) ;  the  hairs  of  the  *  mealy '  leaves  of  the  Cheno- 
podiaceae  are  exquisitely  capitate,  but  not  glandular,  &c.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  glandular  hairs  are  also  capitate,  and  that  the  glandular  structure  is  localised 
on  the  head ;  conversely  also  only  the  minority  of  the  capitate  hairs  are  not  glandular. 
A  tolerably  detailed  review  of  the  different  forms  in  question  cannot  at  present  be  given, 
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since  hitherto  the  observers,  with  the  exception  of  Hanstein,  have  treated  the  objects  ai 
exceptional,  and  have  not  thoroughly  considered  the  points  of  structure  in  question.  As 
examples  of  glandular  hair^tructures,  which  may  here  be  described  rather  more  io  detail 
than  above,  we  may  begin  with  the  bladder-like  hdrs,  and  cite  once  more  those  of 
Cistus  creticus.  The  flat  leaf  of  this  shrub  is  grey  with  numerous  branched  haira,  aod, 
especially  M  the  base,  with  long  pointed  unicellular  erect  appressed  hairs.  It  bears  also 
short,  multicellular  hairs^  which  are  capitate  and 
glandular  above  ;  and  lastly,  numerous  spindle-shaped 
large  glandular  hairs,  which  consist  of  a  lower  broader 
part  composed  of  many  disc-shaped  cells,  and  >  thin 
cylindrical,  1-4  celled  terminal  part  (Fig.  36).  The 
glandular  structure  occurs  on  the  slightly  widened 
apex,  and  often  in  places  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
terminal  part. 

Besides  the  examples  of  capitate  glandular  bairs  ud 
villi,  and  the  scales  connected  with  them  already  men- 
tioned, may  be  named  those  figured  by  Weiss  from  the 
calyx  of  MaurandiasenipeTfloren5(/.f.,  Fig.  179)  and 
Antirrhinum  majus  [I.e.,  Fig.  310),  and  by  Haostein 
fi-omthe  leaf-buds  of  Ribes  {I.e.,  Fig,  jo-jj),  Syringa 
(Fig.  68,  eg),  Helianthus  annuus  (Fig.  91,  91).  The 
adjoining  figure  C^^'K-  37)  represents  >  gUnduUr 
villus   from    the    petiole    of   Conoclinium  stropur- 


pureum,with  a  non-capitate  terminal  portion  consisting  of  tvo  rows  of  disc-shaped  cells, 
on  which  the  equally  high,  hemispherical  secretory  mass,  surrounded  with  cuticle,  is 
seated.  All  the  Labiatx  (conip.  Meycn,  Ungcr,  Hanstein,  Rauter,  Martinet  /  e.)  have 
besides  various  other  forms  of  hairs,  short  glandular  hairs,  consisting  of  a  pedicel-cell 
lying  iu  the  epidermis,  a  short  stalk-cell  borne  by  this,  and  seated  on  the  latter  a 
glandular  head,  covered  by  a  great  secretory  bladder.  The  head  is  in  the  simplest 
cases  a  spherical  cell;  r,g.  Pogostcmon  Patschouli,  Fig.  38;  in  most  cases  a  spherical 
group  of  four  cells  (Laniium  album,  Rauter,  /.  r. ;  Plcetranthus  fruticosus.  Fig.  ii,jt,p. 
S<t\  i  also,  it  not  uncommonly  gnn-s  on,  with  further  division,  to  a  multicellular  peltate 
scale,  as  in  the  case  of  the  large,  about  u-ccllcd,  depressed  glands  of  many  species 
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of  ThjnniB  (Fig.  39),  Loptuuithiu,  Satureja :  also  the  longer  italked  scales  of  Lavandula 
DiuhiRda,  Ac  (comp.  M»Ttinct,  /.  r^  Tuf.  11).  The  celebrated  glands  of  the  Hop  (Fig. 
40,  Rauter,  Martinet,  /.  c.)  are  multicellular  peltate  scales, 
depreased  in  a  cup-like  or  conical  manner,  and  covered 
when  mature  bj  the  bladder-like  gland,  which  is  usualljr 
raised  conicall^,  and  therefore  the  whole  appears  as 
though  it  consisted  of  two  cones  with  their  bases  In  con- 
tact As  found  by  Mejen,  the  yellow  glands  on  the  foliage 
of  Ribes  nigrum  cloself  resemble  them  in  structure,  but 
are  always  Batly  disc-shaped. 

On  the  exImJtJ  glaMJular  tutfaeti,  as  that  of  the  epider- 
mis of  the  branch  of  Betula,  I  have  no  further  details  to 
adduce.  Of  the  sticky  zones  of  the  Silenez,  it  may  be  still 
more  definitely  stated  that  the  rather  diOicult  determina- 
tion whether  the  secretion  is  formed  from  the  peculiar 
prominent  epidermal  cells  atone  (Unger),  or  from  the 
e[ndermis  of  the  whole  fticky  zone,  requires  further  investigation. 

Among  the  cimmtcriitd  iptti,  which  are  usually  called  simply  '  glands,'  or  compound 
(external)  glands,  two  things  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another.     First,  closely 


circumscribed  groups  of  glandular,  capitate  hairs,  which  are  closely 
congregated.  Thc^  constitute  the  round,  pale  or  dark  violet- 
red  spot  on  the  under  surface  of  each  stipule  of  certain  vetches 
(Vicia  Faba,  satlva,  sepium  '),  which  consists  in  Vicia  Faba  of 
closely  congregated,  club-shaped,  capitate  hairs,  of  equal  height, 
with  short  foot  or  pedicel-cell,  and  a  head  consisting  of  two 
pain  of  cells  one  above  another :  glandular  properties  liave  not 
been  observed  in  it  in  Ihb  species.  The  cells  of  the  head  con- 
tain strongly  refractive  bodies,  forming  dense  globular  aggre- 
gations or  granules,  together  with  colourless  or  violet  cell-sap. 
In  Vicia  sativa  a  sugary  fluid  is  excreted,  in  a  manner  as  yet 
not  exactly  observed '.     Further  the  '  glands '  on  the  under  side 

of  the  leaf  of  Urena  sinuata  are  club-shaped,  closely  crowded,  ^^ 

capitate  hain,  which  line  a  deeply-hollowed  depression.  Again,  b«<«kihciiitkcuiicit«niiijM. 
tlie  so-called  glands  on  the  iinder  surface  of  the  leaf  of  Catalpa  ~Aci>tu>e  niwiiiich  upbriu 
syringaefolia  and  C.  Bungei'  consist  of  groups  of  top-  or  fan-  JJ^'^J^Iio^'^  ^ii^^V* 
shaped    scales    with    unicellular  stalks,  similar  to    the    scales 
of  Hippuris.    These,  as  regards  their  structure,  obviously  do  not  belong  to  this  category, 

■  C.  C.  Sprcngel,  Eatd.  Geheinmiss,  p.  356.  '  Compaie  Fuckel,  Flora,  1846,  p.  417. 

'  Caspary,  De  Nectariis,  p.  40. 
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but  to  others  treated  of  above.  From  these  must  be  distinguished  the  glandular  epl- 
.  dermal  spots,  which  protrude,  but  not  in  the  form  of  hairs.  A  number  of  these  have 
it  is  true  the  characteristic  bladder-like,  glandular  structure  of  the  wall,  as  for  example 
the  round  glandular  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  especially  in  the  angles  between 
the  three  main  ribs  of  Clerodendron  fragrans,  Vent.,  and  others,  but  not  all  species 
of  the  genus  * ;  the  round  spots,  2-3  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  each  side  of  the 
mid-rib  at  the  base  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  of  Prunus  Laurocerasus  * ;  the  more 
or  less  depressed  cup-like  glands  forming  the  end  of  the  conical  stalks  or  teeth  on  the 
base  of  the  petiole  of  the  Passifloras'  (observed  on  P.  atrocaerulea,  Hort.);  the  pairs  of 
round  glandular  spots,  which  protrude  at  the  upper  end  of  the  petiole  in  species  of 
Stigmatophyllum,  a  genus  of  the  Malpighiacex  (S.  cristatum,  ciliatum) ;  and  the  gland, 
the  structure  of  which  varies  according  to  species,  which  lies  at  the  upper  margin  of  the 
basal  part  of  the  petiole  or  phyllode  in  the  species  of  Acacia.  The  structure  and  form 
of  these  glandular  spots  have  been  given  above  for  Clerodendron  and  Prunus.  In 
Acacia  marginata,  R.  Br.,  Calamifolia,  Lindl.  lophantha,  they  appear  as  convex,  callus- 
like prominences,  with  a  depression  or  furrow  on  the  apex:  their  epidermis  has  a 
glandular  structure  above  the  depression  or  furrow,  over  the  rest  of  the  surface  it 
is  firm  and  tough- walled.  In  many  other  species  (A.  longifolia,  latifolia,  melanoxylon, 
subulata,  longissima,  obtusa,  myrtifolia,  striata  *)  the  glandular  spot  lies  at  the  base  of  a 
narrow,  deep,  pocket-like  depression  with  swollen  margin.  In  Acacia  pulchella*  the 
glandular  hair  lies  on  the  end  of  a  cylindrical  stalk,  which  stands  half-way  between  the 
insertions  of  the  two  main  pinnae.  As  already  intimated,  the  cuticle  in  all  these  glands  is 
raised  up  from  the  membrane  by  the  secretion :  in  the  flat,  glandular  spots  of  the  Acacias, 
Clerodendron,  and  Laurocerasus,  it  is  raised  as  a  wide  bladder,  which  often  bursts  in  later 
stages  of  development,  and  in  that  case  is  often  not  to  be  found  in  prepared  sections. 
The  very  tough  cuticle  of  the  stronger  glandular  spots  of  Clerodendron  usually  bursts 
transversely  over  the  whole  surface,  with  a  gaping  slit,  which  is  almost  visible  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  bladder-like,  glandular  structure  of  leaf-teeth  is  to  be  found,  e.  g.  in 
Mercurialis  annua,  Prunus,  Salix,  and  many  others '. 

Of  the  other  numerous  '  glands '  which  occur  on  leaves  and  leafy  parts,  and  which  were 
in  part  named  above,  including  the  numerous  glandular  teeth  of  the  lamina,  the  peculiarly 
formed  glandular  teeth  of  the  petiole  and  leaves  of  Viburnum  opulus,  V.  Tinus^,  of 
Ricinus,  and  species  of  Cassia,  and  the  numerous  glands  of  the  leaves  of  most 
Malpighiaceae,  &c.,  the  structure  of  the  surface  and  the  secretion  are  not  yet 
thoroughly  investigated :  but  all  that  is  known  of  them  coincides  so  closely  with 
examples  which  certainly  belong  to  this  category,  that  it  is  better,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  put  them  in  connection  with  these. 

Intramural glaruis  have  not  hitherto  been  described  with  reference  to  their  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  structure,  excepting  in  the  above-quoted  account  of  Hanstein.  The  flat, 
top-shaped  scales  of  the  Rhododendrons,  which  belong  to  this  category  (Fig.  41),  are 
fitted  into  a  depression  of  the  dermal  surface,  and  attached  to  short  4-5  seriate  stalks. 
Their  free  outer  surface  is  roundish  and  flat.  They  consist,  according  to  the  individuals, 
of  60-80  elongated  cells,  which  form  a  layer,  and  diverge  radially  from  the  stalk.  The 
ends  of  all  these  are  directly  connected  with  the  stalk,  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
cuticle  at  the  outer  surface.  40-50  of  th^  cells,  in  a  ring- like  series,  border  on  the  lateral 
periphery  of  the  scale,  and  are  also  in  immediate  connection  with  one  another,  and 


*  F.  Fischer,  Mem.  Soc.  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscou,  I.  p.  246,  according  to  Treviranus,  Physiol. 
II.  p.  35 ;  Caspary,  l.c, ;  von  Schlechtendal,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1844,  p.  6. 

*  Caspary,  /.  c. 

■  Compare  Martinet,  I.e.  p.  191,  figs.  238,  239. 

*  Unger,  Flora,  1844,  p.  703 ;  Anat.  und  Physiol,  p.  362. 

*  l)e  Candolle,  Prodromus,  II.  p.  455. 

*  Comi)arc  Ktiiikc.  /.  c.  '  Unger,  Caspar)-,  /.  c. 
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corered  by  the  dowl;  appCied  cuticle.    Their  outer  ends  are  prolonged,  so  that  they 
fcHm  a  radiatbg  ring  round  the  margin  of  the  flat  surface.    The  cells,  about  95  in 


r,  which  form  the  central  part  of  the  scale,  are  much  reduced  between  their  two 
endsf  and  the  wide  intenticei  thus  formed  between  their  lateral  cellulose  walls  (which 
torn  deep  blue  with  Schultze's  solution) 


The  almost  globular  head  of  the  above- 
named  iargrr  glandular  hairs  of  the  leaf 
of  Ledum  consists  of  9-tD  cells  which 
diverge  from  the  end  of  the  stalk.  The 
polygonal  outer  ends  of  these  are  distri- 
buted orer  the  periphery  of  the  sphere, 
remaining  In  immediate  lateral  connec- 
tion with  one  another,  and  adhering 
closely  to  the  cuticle.  The  cellulose 
walls  become  suddenly  reduced  inwards 
to  narrow  tubes,  which  meet  at  the  stalk, 
and  leave  between  their  sides  a  wide 
tpace,  which  is  also  filled  with  > 


The  manner  in  which  these  cavities 
filled  with  resin  arise  may  be  most  clearly 
observed  in  the  imbedded  intra-mural 
glands  of  Psoralea  (Fig.  4)).  At  each 
tf  the  clear  spots  on  both  leaf-surfaces 
of  the  above  quoted  species  lies  an  al- 
most spherical  body,  which  protrudes 
into  the  tissue  of  the  leaf;  its  outer  flat- 
tened pole  often  lies  in  a  slight  depres- 
sion or  excrescence  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  epidermis.  In  the  superficial 
view  of  the  epidennis  it  shows  Ihe  poly- 
gonal outer  walls  of  a  group  of  about 
30-30  cells  (the  nunit>er  varies  according 
to  the  individual),  these  outer  walls 
being  mach  smaller  than  those  of  the 
surrounding  efudermal  cells,  but  at  least 
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twice  as  thick  as  in  these.  The  small  polygonal  outer  walls  belong  to  narrow  sac- 
like cells,  of  which  the  peripheral  ones  (14  to  24  in  number)  run  to  the  inner  pole, 
curved  like  meridian  lines.  They  are  uninterruptedly  connected  laterally,  thus  forming 
with  one  another  the  wall  of  a  hollow  sphere :  the  5-8  central  ones  are  sinuous  or 
bowed,  and  run  through  the  cavity  of  the  hollow  sphere :  at  the  inner  pole  they  are 
applied  with  their  widened  ends  to  one  another,  and  to  the  peripheral  series,  and 
thus  close  the  hollow  sphere  (Fig.  4a,  a).  Between  the  sides  of  the  central  and  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  peripheral  cellulose  walls  lie  wide  interspaces  filled  with  large 
masses  of  resin,  or  innumerable  resin  drops  suspended  in  transparent  fluid  ('  Milchsaft,' 
Hildcbrand,  /.  r.).  The  contents  of  the  sac-like  cells  are,  when  old,  of  a  similar 
nature :  at  first  they  contain  clear  protoplasm,  which  is  scarcely  granular,  and  watery 
cell-sap. 

As  distinctly  indicated  by  the  mature  condition,  these  glands  originate  from  a  single 
primary  epidermal  cell,  which  bulges  inwards,  and  is  repeatedly  divided  by  walls 
perpendicular  to  the  surface.  The  segments  elongate  in  the  same  direction:  their 
lateral  cellulose  walls  are  at  first  uninterruptedly  connected  (Jb,  Fig.  42).  During  the 
elongation  resin  appears  at  the  limiting  surface,  at  first  as  an  homogeneous  narrow  and 
short  intramural  layer,  at  the  middle  of  the  cells,  forming  transverse  rings  round  the 
central  ones  (r.  Fig.  42) :  gradually  it  increases  in  height  and  thickness,  till  it  attains 
the  size  of  the  large  interstices  above  described.  At  first,  and  during  the  most  active 
growth  of  the  resinous  layers,  the  cells  contain  a  very  thin  transparent  protoplasmic 
lining,  and  quite  clear  colourless  cell-sap. 

The  secretion  of  the  dermal  glands  of  all  categories  is  in  most  cases  resin,  or  a  mixture 
of  resin  and  ethereal  oil:  e,g,  Betula,  Humulus,  Labiatz,  Primula,  &c.  A  complete 
enumeration  of  the  chemical  relations  of  these  bodies  cannot  be  undertaken  here.  In 
other  cases  it  consists  of  bodies  which  swell  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  (vegetable 
mucilage,  gum),  as  for  instance  in  the  buds  of  the  Polygonums  (Hanstein,  /.  r.) ;  or  of 
mixtures  of  these  and  resin,  as,  according  to  Hanstein,  in  most  leaf-buds,  e.g.  Cunonia, 
Viola.  More  rarely,  on  parts  which  do  not  belong  to  the  flower,  it  consists  of  mixtures  of 
gum  and  sugar:  thus  in  Viburnum  Tinus,  Clerodcndron  fragrans,  where  the  sugar  may  even 
crystallise,  Prunus  Laurocerasus,  Acacia,  &c.  (Von  Schlechtendal,  Caspary,  Unger,  /.  r.), 
The  resinous  secretions  may  be  rather  solid,  e.g.  .\spidium ;  but  certainly  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  are  soft  and  sticky :  those  which  swell  and  dissolve  easily  in  water  are 
nornuiUy  always  very  watery ;  most  secrt>tions  are  therefore  naturally  moist  and  sticky. 
I'he  character  of  the  surface  is  not  influenced  when  the  moist  secretion  remains  in 
the  glands,  and  when  only  its  volatile  constituents  evaporate  through  the  membrane. 
This  is  the  case  in  all  intramural  glands,  and  those  with  tough  resistent  cuticle,  as  in 
Humulus  and  most  Labiatz. 

In  the  blavider-like  gianJs  with  delicate  cuticle  the  latter  is  either  burst  by  internal  causes, 
r.jf.  by  increasing  aggregation  of  the  secretion,  as  in  the  sugar  glands  of  Clerodendron, 
Acacia  nurginata,  the  glands  of  many  leaf-buds :  or  rupture  of  the  cuticle  results  readily 
from  external  lesion,  and  the  surface  thus  becomes  sticky  through  the  escape  of  the 
secrvtion.  On  hair-structuros  of  mature  parts  the  secretion  soon  ceases  after  rupture  of 
the  cuticle,  and  the  glandular  cells  dry  up :  fresh  secretion  nuy  in  that  case  proceed  from 
other  later-dcveioped  glandular  hairs.  In  the  glandular  spots,  which  lie  over  the  ends  of 
the  vascular  bun^ilcs,  the  >ccrction  appears  in  many  cases,  at  all  e\-ents,  to  continue  long 
alter  the  rupture  of  the  cuticle;  still  \\c  must  in  these  cases  distinguish  more  exactly 
how  much  of  that  which  is  excrctcil  is  ».luc  to  secretion  itself,  and  how  much  to  water 
which  nitcre  frvvu  the  vascular  bundles.  In  unfolded  foi-.age-buds,  according  to  Hanstein, 
the  rupturv  of  the  cuticie  is  often  fo'.lv^wcd  by  its  renewal  and  the  formation  of  new 
secrvlv>ry  layers. 

Like  hair-slructurx.'s  generally,  the  jrlar.dii'ar  hairs  are  .i!<o  in  many  cases  transitory 
organs^  which  are  prx^scnt  in  the  Inui.  but  disappear  after  the  bud  unfolds.  The 
glandular  ep:donr.i>  v^f  manv  loaf-:ct.th  a!>^^  secrxl.s  ui'.ile  in  the  bud,  and  aiterwards 
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dies  off',    Hanstein  has  tenned  these  organs  which  cover  the  buds  with  a  sticLy  secretion 
'Beleimcr,'  or  Colleter^  and  their  sticky  product  bud-glue,  or  Blasto-colla. 

Theiv  is  as  yet  only  one  case  known  to  me  in  which  such  mucilage,  covering  buds, 
has  an  origin  other  than  that  indicated.  The  bases  of  the  young  leaves  of  Osmunds '  are 
covered  with  a  rich  amorphous  mucilage.  This  originates  rrom  long  septate  hairs,  with 
large  bead-like  cells,  each  of  which,  in  the  stages  of  development  observed,  is  completely 
mied  with  a  mass  of  mucilage.  The  origin  of  the  latter  remains  to  be  investigated.  On 
treating  with  water,  the  mucilage  swells  and  escapes  as  an  amorphous  hyaline  mass  from 
the  burst  cellulose  membrane. 

Sect.  20.  The  capitate  hairs  wiih  mealy  dust — pili  pulvrrulenli — should  at  pre- 
sent, for  the  sake  of  consistency,  be  separated  from  the  glandular  hairs,  but  they  must 
be  treated  in  immediate  relation  to  them.  To  these  hairs  the  under -surfaces  of  the 
leaves  of  the  so-called  gold  and  silver  ferns  owe  (heir  dusty  covering',  which  is  white 
(Gymnogramme  lartarea,  calomelanos  and  other  species,  Notholaena  nivea,  Cheilanthes 
spec.)  or  golden  yellow  (Gymnogramme  sulfurea,  Martcnsii,  4c.,  Pteris  aurata),  while 
on  the  foliage  of  the  mealy  Primulas  it  appears  light  yellow  (Pr.  marginata)  or  usually 
«bite  (Pr.  Auricula,  farinosa,  &c.). 

The  mealy  covering  of  these  plants  is  not  excreled  like  the  wax  coverings,  by 
the  whole  epidermis,  but  exclusively  by  the  globular  apical  cells  of  small  hairs,  which 
are  borne  on  a  short  unicellular  (Gymnogramme)  or  two-celled  (Primula)  stalk  (Fig. 
43)  *.  It  appears  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  apical  cell  in  the  form  of  rods  or  small 
needle-shaped  cr}-slals.  In  Gymnogramme 
these  radiate  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
apical  cell;  their  length  may  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  diameter  of  the  latter.  In  the 
Primulas  they  are  irregularly  aggregated. 
In  not  quite  intact  specimens,  especially 
of  the  Primulas,  they  are  often  shattered 
lo  heaps  of  small  fragments,  and  scattered 
over  the  whole  epidermis.  The  covering 
consists  of  resinous  bodies ',  which  are  to 
a  great  extent  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
In  Gymnogramme  I  found,  after  solution 
in  alcohol,  a  finely  granular  residue,  which 

dissolved  in  ether.     Klotzsch'  names  the       ■" """■" '■"" 

bodies  in  question  Pseudo-stearoptene :  they  are,  according  10  his  statement, 
which  certainly  requires  revision,  easily  crystallised  out  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
(I  obtained  only  aggregates  of  very  small  crystals) ;  the  crystals  are  rather  hard, 
heavier  than  water,  fusible  at  50°,  sublimated  without  change  when  air  is  e:(c1uded, 
slightly  aromatic,  soluble  in  warm  water  (?!),  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies. 

On  the  foliage  of  many  plants  closely  allied  to  those  in  question — Filices,  Primula 
sinensis,  &c. — instead  of  the  dusty   hairs,  there  are  found  typical  resin- secreting, 

■  See  Reinke,  /.  <-. 

'  S.  Milde,  Monogr.  Generis  OsmuinU.  Vinclob.  1868. 

'  Unk,  Icones  Selects,  Heft  IV,  Tab.  III.  figs.  7-9,— Mellcnius.  Filices  hoill  Li|sitniiB,  p.  4J. 

•  Coppert,  N.  Acta  Acad.  Leopoltl.  Carol.  XVIII.  Suppl.  I.  p.  J06. 

■  Moulsbei.  d.  Berlin.  Acad.  1851,  Dec.     Botan.  Zeitg.  1351.  p.  i09. 
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bladder-like  glandular  hairs.  This  fact,  besides  the  other  points  of  agreement,  shows 
how  nearly  the  two  structures  are  allied.  In  Gymnogramme  I  always  found  the  crys- 
talline covering  seated  only  on  the  smooth  cuticle  of  the  apical  cell.  On  young,  as 
yet  unfolded,  fresh  leaves  of  Auriculas,  the  apical  cell  of  the  hair  has  often  a  typical 
bladder-like  glandular  structure :  so  that  the  cuticle  which  surrounds  the  resinous 
secretion  is  extremely  thin,  and  the  apical  cell  bears  occasionally  one  large  resin- 
bladder,  usually  two  or  several  small  ones.  On  older  leaves  I  did  not  observe  these 
bladders :  those  which  occur  on  young  leaves  are  replaced  after  long  immersion  in 
water  by  the  above-described  crystals.  All  these  phenomena,  which  require  more 
careful  observation,  point  again  to  the  fact  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  peculiar 
form  of  glandular  hair  and  glandular  secretion. 

Sect.  2 1 .  Darwin,  in  his  ^  Insectivorous  Plants,'  has  drawn  attention  to  organs 
belonging  to  the  epidermis,  which  in  their  structure  and  development  are  closely 
allied  to  the  hair  structures  and  dermal  glands  above  described,  but  are  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that,  at  least  in  the  closely-observed  cases,  when  subjected  to  continued 
chemical  or  mechanical  stimulus,  they  secrete  at  their  surface  a  fluid,  which  holds  in 
solution  a  free  (organic)  acid,  and  a  ferment  similar  in  its  action  to  Pepsin.  As  the 
result  of  the  interaction  of  the  two  dissolved  bodies,  they  are  capable  of  dissolving 
and  digesting  albuminoid  substances,  and  the  solution  of  these,  as  well  as  of  Phos- 
phates, salts  of  ammonia,  &c.,  is  absorbed  by  them  or — a  point  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  generally  established — by  the  surrounding  tissue.  According  to  this 
digestive  function  these  organs  may  be  termed  Digestive  glands.  Besides  the  above 
solutions  there  often  occurs  a  rich  excretion  of  mucilage  which  is  sticky,  and  swells 
with  water,  especially  in  species  of  Drosera,  Drosophyllum,  and  Pinguicula.  This 
appears  in  the  plants  named  even  independently  of  stimulus,  but  in  this  case  the  acid 
reaction  and  digestive  effect  are  absent.     In  others  the  mucilage  is  not  observed. 

The  organs  in  question,  and  the  power  conferred  by  them  of  digesting  animal 
substance  and  absorbing  it  as  nourishment,  are  at  present  known  in  the  case  of  the 
peculiarly-formed  leaves  of  Droseraceae,  especially  species  of  Drosera,  Drosophyllum, 
Dionaea,  and  species  of  Pinguicula.  Other  plants  also  absorb  dissolved  animal  bodies 
as  nourishment  by  means  of  their  leaves.  This  is  certain  in  the  case  of  Utricularia, 
and  very  probable  in  that  of  Aldrovanda,  Nepenthes,  Sarracenia,  &c.  They  then 
show  corresponding  organs,  which  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  digestive  glands, 
though  they  are  not  at  present  certainly  understood. 

The  undoubted  or  presumptive  digestive  glands  have  (when  they  belong  to  the 
epidermis)  the  position  and  cellular  arrangement  either  of  circumscribed  dermal 
glandular  spots,  or  of  hairs  or  scales. 

They  are  either  situated  above  the  ends  of  vascular  bundles  (Drosera,  and  some- 
times in  Nepenthes)  or  have  no  direct  relation  to  these  (e.  g.  Pinguicula,  Dionasa). 

Of  the  allied  hair  structures,  which  rise  above  the  epidermal  surface,  those  deli- 
cate, long-stalked,  umbrella-like  scales  (p.  64)  which  are  found  in  large  numbers  on 
the  leaf-surface  of  the  Pinguiculas  have  already  been  mentioned.  They  secrete  on 
their  upper  surface.  The  digestive  glands  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  Dionsea' 
and  Aldrovanda  are  quite  short,  umbrella-like,  stalked,  round,  multicellular  scales, 


^  [C.  dc  Camlolle.  AV/  Hot.  Jahrcsher.  1876.  p.  383.  Oct.] 
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without  any  specially  remarkable  arrangement  of  the  cells.  In  the  Utricularias  the 
digestive  function  may  be  carried  on  by  the  four-armed  hairs  already  mentioned 
(p.  62),  which  are  seated  in  large  numbers  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sacs  which 
catch  animals.  In  the  investigated  species  of  Drosera,  and  in  Drosophyllum,  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  cells  on  the  secreting  leaf-teeth  is  exactly  like  those  of 
the  circumscribed  dermal-glandular  spots,  occurring  especially  on  the  teeth  of  the 
foliage-leaves.  The  description  of  them  for  Drosera  will  be  better  given  below 
(Chap.  VIII)  in  connection  with  that  of  the  endings  of  vascular  bundles. 

The  presumptive  digestive  glands  of  Nepenthes  ^  so  often  investigated,  but  lately 
very  thoroughly  treated  of  by  Wunschmann,  have  the  most  peculiar  arrangement. 
They  are  situated  in  these  plants  on  the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  the  pitcher- 
shaped  part  of  the  leaf,  on  the  inner  surface,  in  many  species  also  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  lid.  They  belong  to  and  arise  from  the  epidermis,  and  consist  of  a  disc- 
shaped basal  portion,  formed  of  one  small  cubical  cell :  this  bears  a  rounded  head, 
composed  of  prismatic  thin-walled  cells,  arranged  in  a  perpendicular,  radiate  manner. 
Their  whole  form  is  thus  tliat  of  a  globular  wart.  Each  of  these  very  numerous 
warts,  which  can  even  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye,  lies  in  the  pitcher  in  a 
pouch  opening  into  it :  the  pouch  is  formed  by  extension  of  the  row  of  epidermal 
cells  surrounding  the  upper  margin  of  the  wart  in  the  form  of  a  semicircular  sharp- 
edged  band,  which  is  drawn  (orw2Lvd  as  a  cap  over  the  wart.  On  the  lid  of  the 
pitcher  this  band  is  equally  high  all  round.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  pitcher  the 
glands  are  absent  from  the  inner  surface  :  the  epidermis  is  here  covered  with  granules 
of  wax  in  a  simple  layer,  and  is  smooth,  excepting  that  numerous  small  semilunar 
hair-cells  (concave  on  the  under  side)  are  inserted  between  the  slightly  undulating 
epidermal  cells.     On  Sarracenia,  compare  p.  69. 

With  all  the  similarity  of  structure  of  tlie  digestive  organs  in  question  to  that  of 
the  above-described  dermal  glands,  they  differ  in  structure  fundamentally  from  these 
in  this  point,  that  their  secretion — and  also,  as  far  as  investigation  extends,  the  mu- 
cilage of  Drosera  and  Pinguicula — does  not  appear  in  the  wail,  between  the  cellulose 
wall  and  cuticle,  but  on  the  free  outer  surface  of  the  latter. 

Other  generally  remarkable,  anatomical  peculiarities  cannot  at  present  be  brought 
forward,  without  far  transgressing  the  boundaries  here  imposed,  and  entering  deeply 
into  physiological  details.  Here  therefore,  after  this  short  notice,  we  can  only  refer  to 
the  recent  literature  on  insectivorous  plants,  and  a  few  older  works  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  glands  in  question,  some  of  which  have  been  already  cited. 

Ch.  Darwin,  Insectivorous  Plants,  London,  1875. — J.  D.  Hooker,  Address  to  the  Dep. 
of  Zoology  and  Botany  of  the  Brit.  Association,  Belfast,  1874. — F.  Cohn,  Ueber  die 
Blasen  von  Aldrovanda  und  Utricularia,  Beit.  z.  Biologie,  Heft  III.  p.  71. — Treviranus, 
Meyen,  Gudemans,  Wunschmann,  /.r.,  Schacht,  /.r.,  Utricularia,  comp.  p.  62. — E.  Morren, 
Note  sur  le  Drosera  binata.  Bull.  Acad.  Bclg.  1875. — Aldrovanda,  Cohn,  Flora,  1850. — 
Caspary,  Bot.  Ztg.  1859,  P* '  i7>  &c.— Fraustadt,  Anatomic  d.  Dionza  muscipula,  in  Cohn, 
Bcitr.  z.  Biol.  d.  Pfl.  Bd.  H.  p.  27.— Fr.  Darwin,  The  process  of  aggregation  in  the  tentacles 
of  Drosera  rotundifolia,  Micr.  Journ.  vol.  XVI.  N.S.— Wanning,  in  Videnskab.  Mcddel- 
clser  fra  oat.  Forening  i  Kjobenhavn,  1872,  p.  168,  (French  Resume,  p.  18 ;  Drosera). 


*  Treviranus,  Zeitschr.  f.  Physiologic,  III.  p.  73.-  Mcycn,  Secret ionsorganc.—Oudemans,  De 
Bekerplanten,  Albnm  d.  Xataur,  Groningcn,  1863  and  1864.— Wuiischmaiin,  Uebcr  d.  Gattung 
Nepenthes,  Diss.  Berlin,  iSja. 
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Sect.  22.  Of  generally  distributed,  incombustible  constituents  of  the  membrane, 
compounds  of  Silicon,  Calcium  oxalate  and  carbonate  are  often  contained  in  the 
epidermis  in  remarkable  quantity  and  form. 

Presence  of  silica^  01  siltctficaiton^  is  observed  specially  in  epidermallayers,  and  is 
particularly  abundant  in  the  cuticularised  outer  walls.  Highly  silicified  epidermal 
layers  are  characterised  by  hardness  and  firmness.  Equisetum  hiemale,  Calamus 
spec,  Gramina,  leaves  of  Ficus  sycomorus,  F.  trachyphylla,  Deutzia  scabra,  Celtis, 
Ulmus,  Davilla  brasiliana,  Parinarium  senegalense,  Magnolia  grandiflora :  a  definite 
relation  however  does  not  exist  between  silicification  and  hardness:  the  hard  epidermis 
of  the  leaves  in  most  Palms,  Mahonia  aquifolium,  Drimys  Winteri,  Rhododendron, 
Hakea  spec,  Phormium  tenax,  the  phylloclades  of  Ruscus  aculeatus,  and  in  Cycas 
revoluta,  has  no  silica.    (Mohl.) 

Calcium  oxalate  is  observed  in  the  form  of  granules,  or  obvious  crystals,  in  the 
epidermis,  especially  in  the  cuticular-layers  in  the  leaves  of  Welwitschia,  of  many 
Cupressineae,  and  Taxineae,  in  species  of  Ephedra,  the  leaves  of  Dracaena  reflexai 
arborea,  Draco,  umbraculifera,  Sempervivum  calcareum  Jord.,  and  species  of  Mesem- 
br}*anthemum.  \Mien  it  occurs  in  large  quantity  it  ofien  gives  to  the  epidermis  a 
dull  white  colouring,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  Sempervivum,  Mesembryanthemum 
lacerum,  incurvum,  stramineum,  Lehmanni,  vulpinum,  &c.,  and  the  white  spots  of  the 
leaves  of  M.  tigrinum. 

Calcium  carbonate  is  contained  in  great  quantity  in  the  membrane  of  many  hairs, 
and  especially  in  the  peculiar  peg-shaped  wall-thickenings  known  under  the  name  of 
C}  stolithsy  especially  in  the  Urticaceae  and  Acanthaceae. 

Silicon-containing  epidermal  layers  have,  according  to  Von  Mohl's  widely  extended 
investigations,  been  observed  in  species  from  4 1  families  of  the  most  various  large  divi- 
sions of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  silica  is  found  chiefly  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  external  wall :  but  Von  Mohl 
notes  ^  that  he  had  not  observed  it  to  be  restricted  to  the  outer  cuticular  lamella  alone. 
In  most  cases,  when  the  epidermis  is  smooth  and  flat,  the  silicification  extends  over  the 
whole  outer  wall  and  the  outer  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  epidermal  cells:  e,g,  io 
many  grasses  and  Cyperaceae.  More  rarely,  and  only  where  the  silicification  is  extreme, 
the  inner  wall  of  the  epidermal  cells,  and  the  sub-epidermal  cells,  which  border  laterally 
on  the  respiratory  cavity  (Deutzia  scabra),  take  part  in  it.  The  guard-cells  of  the 
stomata  are  silicified  all  round  or  partially. 

Partial  silicification  of  the  cell-wall  occurs  in  other  solitary  cases :  thus  it  is  limited  to 
the  protruding  knobs  in  the  median  line  of  the  epidermal  cells  in  the  stem  of  Scirpus 
palustris  and  mucronatus.  On  the  subsidiary  cells  of  Equisetum  hiemale  the  transverse 
bands  on  the  lower  wall  are  only  silicified  in  their  inner  part  which  borders  on  the  slit, 
not  in  their  outer  part  (Fig.  24,  p.  72,  Ay  C).  Further  there  belong  to  this  category  the 
stalks  of  the  cystoliths  in  the  Urticacea:,  the  silicification  of  which  was  proved  by  Payen, 
and  cystolith-like  outgrowth  of  the  wall  of  the  above-named  Borraginex  and  Compositae 
(Onosma,  Cerinthe,  Helianthus  trachelifolius,  comp.  p.  106).  On  the  stinging  hairs  of 
Urtica  dioica  the  upper  brittle  part  of  the  wall  is  very  strongly  silicified,  the  lower  part 
but  litUe  (Mohl, /.  f.,  219). 

Very  often  there  are  varieties  in  the  silicification  of  cells  and  groups  of  cells  of  one 
epidermal  surface,  due  to  the  unequal  extent  of  the  silicification  in  closely  neighbouring 


*  Von  Mohl,  Bolan.  Zcitg.  1861,  p[».  209,  305,  where  also  the  literature  on  the  subject  is 
thoroughly  treated  of;  and  Hofmcislcr,  Die  Lehre  von  dtr  PflaiiZLnzelle.  p.  24a. 
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parts,  or  one  part  is  strongly  silicified,  another  not  at  all.  In  the  epidermis  of  many 
grasses,  the  upper  of  the  short  epidermal  cells,  which  are  arranged  in  pairs  one  above 
another,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  specially  strong  silicification  of  their  wall,  the 
others  are  more  slightly  silicified,  and  in  many  cases  not  at  all  (Intemodes  of  Saccharum 
officinarum).  Often  the  hairs  are  centres  of  silicification.  They  alone  may  be  silicified 
Oeaf  of  Campanula  cervicaria,  Ficus  Joannis  Boiss.,  Urtica  excelsa,  lusitanica,  dioica) ;  or 
the  process  begins  in  them,  and  extends  around  the  base  of  each  hair  centrifugally  over 
the  epidermal  surface,  and  spreads  evenly  or  unevenly  over  it.  In  the  latter  case,  even 
in  the  mature  organ,  each  hair  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  a  disc  consisting  of  silicified 
epidermal  cells,  which  usually  turns  white  after  death.  This  is  separated  from  other 
similar  discs  by  interspaces  with  weaker  silicification  (e,g,  leaf  of  Humulus,  Ulmus  cam- 
pestris,  Tectona  grandis  and  other  Verbenacez,  Cucurbitaceae,  Pulmonaria  saccharata, 
Gerinthe  major,  Silphium  connatum,  Helianthus  grosseserratus,  many  Dilleniacex, 
Chrysobalaneae,  &c.),  or  by  interspaces  without  silicification  (leaf  of  Cerinthe  aspera, 
minor,  Onosma  stellulatum,  arenarium,  Lithospernium  officinale,  Helianthus  tuberosus, 
trachelifolius,  &c.)  Often  {e,g.  Ulmus  campestris)  the  cell  which  is  the  centre  of  silici- 
fication does  not  grow  out  to  a  hair. 

In  many  leaves,  especially  of  Dicotyledonous  plants  {e,g,  Humulus,  Morus  alba),  the 
epidermis  of  the  upper  side  is  much  more  strongly  silicified  than  that  of  the  lower :  in 
the  latter  the  silicification  appears  often  to  be  absent,  while  it  is  present  in  the  former 
{e.g,  Helianthus  trachelifolius,  Heliopsis  Izvis,  Obeliscaria  columnaris).  In  all  these 
phenomena  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  a  certain  afialogy  with  the  cuticularisation  of  mem- 
branes. 

On  the  intramural  deposition  of  Calcium  oxalate^  comp.  H.  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach, 
Bot.  Ztg.  1871 ;  Pfitzer,  in  Flora,  1872,  p.  97. 

The  most  remarkable  points  of  deposition  of  Calcium  carbonate  in  the  epidermis 
are  those  thickenings  of  the  walls  termed  by  Weddell  *  Cyshlilhs, . 

The  Cystoliths  of  the  Urticaceae  were  discovered  by  Meyen  in  Ficus  elastica:  he 
described  them  thoroughly  in  1839':  later  they,  as  well  as  those  of  allied  plants, 
were  investigated  by  Payen  *,  Schacht  *,  and  Weddell  (/.  c).  Schleiden  ■  contributed 
some  observations  on  them,  and  brought  forward  a  view  of  their  morphological  sig- 
nificance, which,  like  some  statements  of  Payen  on  their  structure,  have  been  corrected 
by  investigations  recently  conducted  *. 

On  the  still  folded  leaf  of  Ficus  elastica  (Fig.  44),  surrounded  by  its  stipular 
sheath,  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  side  consists,  long  before  the  unfolding,  of  a  single 
layer  of  elongated  prismatic  cells  with  their  longer  axis  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  {A),  These  are  mostly  of  equal  size  and  similar  shape.  They  are  together 
covered  by  the  cuticle,  and  are  mostly  provided,  below  this,  with  a  massive  cellulose 
outer  wall,  which  exceeds  the  lateral  walls  in  thickness.  Single  cells  of  this  layer  now 
thicken  their  outer  walls  four  to  six  or  more  times  as  strongly  as  the  rest.  The  latter 
then  divide  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  walls,  to  form  the  four-layered  epidermis. 
The  cells  with  strongly  thickened  outer  walls  remain  undivided,  their  outer  wall  grows 
only  very  little  further  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  so  that  it  soon  appears 
as  a  rather  stronger  band  of  membrane  between  laterally  adjoining  and  thickening  cell- 


»  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  scr.  II.  p.  267.  *  Muller's  Archiv,  1839.  p.  257. 

•  Memoires  sur  le  dcvcloppement  dcs  vegetaux.     Mem.   presentes  dc  TAcad.  des  Sciences, 

torn.  IX. 

•  Abhandl.  dcr  Scnckenbcrgischcn  GescUsch.  I.  p.  133.  •  GrundzUge.  3  Aufl.  p.  341. 

•  [See  also  Pcnzig,  Vcrbrcitung  d.  Cystolilhen,  Bot.  Conlralbl.  Bd.  8.  1881,  p.  393.] 
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walls.  The  other  part  of  these  cells  however  becomes  expanded  to  form  a  great  oval 
bladder  which  intrudes  deeply  into  the  sub -epi dermal  parenchyma.  As  soon  as  the 
processes  of  expansion  and  division  in  the  neighbouring  cells  begin,  there  grows  from 
the  middle  of  the  thickened  outer  wall,  perpendicularly  into  the  interior,  a  peg-shaped 
process  (consisting  of  cellulose),  the  blunt  end  of  which  swells  into  a  knob  {B). 
When  the  leaf  is  fully  developed  (£)  the  swelling  has  the  form  of  an  egg-shaped  or 
almost  spherical  t>ody,  which  attains  a  size  filling  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  ceU. 
This  is  the  cystollth,  which  is  thickly  covered  on  its  exterior  with  pointed  and  blunt 
radially  diverging  conical  warts,  and  is  suspended  in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder-like 
cell  by  an  irregularly  cylindrical  stalk,  which  is  continuous  directly  into  the  original 
thickened  outer  wall.    The  whole  body  is  impregnated  with  calcium  carbonate,  and 


PM  side  oTi  oaiiae  Int.  rgurUjcfcd  cpklcm 

the  stalk  also  with  silica:  it  has  a  homogeneous  glassy  appearance,  and  in  the  pointed 
warts  there  is  ofien  stratification  and  granulation.  Acids  dissolve  the  calcium  salt, 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  being  produced.  After  solution  the  stalked  body  remains 
behind  with  its  original  attachment ;  the  stalk  is  but  little  altered,  the  swelling  re- 
maining as  a  delicate  cellulose  skeleton,  the  outline  having  become  more  irregular: 
the  interior  shows  welt-marked  stratification  and  delicate  radial  siriation,  the  layers 
from  the  end  of  the  stalk  onwards  being  nearly  concentric  with  the  surface. 
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The  epidennis  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  Ficus  clastica  has  similar,  but 
smaller  and  more  scattered  cystoliihs.  The  same  structures  have  been  proved  to 
exist  in  all  other  species  of  Ficus  which  have  been  investigated  on  this  point,  the 
form  and  size  varying  according  to  the  species.  The  cystolith-cell  has  in  other 
species  a  much  broader  outer  wall  at  the  surface  of  the  epidermis  than  that  in  Ficus 
elastica  (e.  g.  F.  australis,  salicifolia),  or  its  thick  outer  wall  itself  rises  as  a  more  or 
less  long  hair-hke  apex  above  the  latter  (Ficus  Carica,  montana,  ulmifolia). 

Other  Urticaceae  have  similar  cystolith-cells,  and  cystoliths  in  the  epidermis : 
species  of  Parietaria,  Boehmeria,  Forskihlia  tenacissima,  Celtis,  Moms,  Broussonnetia, 
Humulus,  Cannabis,  Conocephalus,  Urtica  (Paycn).  A  form  differing  from  the  round 
or  oval  is  shown  by  the  bodies  in  question  in  Pilea  decora,  densiflora  ?  (Weddell), 
Urtica  macrophylla  (Fig.  45).  The  cystolith  is  here  spindle-shaped,  straight  or  with 
two  curved  legs  (Pilea  densiflora  ?),  it  lies  in  a  cell  of  form  similar  to  itself,  of  which 
the  greatest  diameter  is  parallel  to  the  epidermal  surface,  and  it  is  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cell  by  a  stalk,  which  arises  from  the  middle  of  one 
side  of  it.  The  structure  of  the  spindle-shaped  cystoliths  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
round  ones.  In  the  Unicaceae  the  cystoliths  are  absent  in  Ulmus  and  Dorstenia 
(Payen). 


Fig.  4$.— 'Urtica  macrophjrna ;  piece  of  the  epMennhi  with  cy<tn]ith<eUs,  from  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf; 

transverve  section  (ns). 


The  cystoliths  of  the  Acanthaceae,  which  were  first  found  by  Gottsche  (in 
Schacht,  /.  c),  resemble  in  structure  those  of  the  Urticaceae :  their  form  is  seldom 
round  (Justicia  carnea,  Schacht),  usually  spindle-shaped,  or  like  a  transversely 
halved  spindle.  Their  attachment  by  a  stalk  is  also  often  similar  to  that  above  de- 
scribed (Justicia  carnea,  Beloperone  oblongata,  Schacht,  /.  c.) :  but  the  half-spindle- 
shaped  ones  are  attached  by  a  very  thin  short  stalk,  arising  at  a  point  of  their  trun- 
cated end,  to  a  lateral  wall  of  the  cell  which  conceals  them.  Schacht  describes 
cystoliths  in  the  epidermis  of  the  above  Acanthaceae,  further  of  Barleria  alba,  Ruellia 
formosa,  livida,  Justicia  paniculata,  to  which  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Goldfussia 
anisophylla,  and  others  should  be  added.  He  failed  however  in  finding  them  in 
Justicia  purpurascens  and  Acanthus  mollis. 

On  the  occurrence  of  cystoliths  in  the  sub- epidermal  tissue  in  Urticaceae  and 
Acanthaceae,  see  sect.  32. 

'  The  knobs  which  surround  the  base  of  the  hairs  in  the  Borraginaceae,  and  many 
SynanthenE^  are  allied  to  the  cystoliths  of  the  ncttlc-like  plants.'  The  base  of  these 
hairs,  which  is  embedded  in  the  epidermis,  is  surrounded  by  one  or  two  concentric  ring- 
shaped  rows  of  cells  which  are  distinguished  by  their  wall,  on  the  whole  surface  facing 
the  hair,  being  covered  with  a  well-marked  stratified  thickening,  which  protrudes  inwards 


'  Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1861,  p.  229. 


I04  .--- 

v.i  .-x^:.-:sw  or  often  almost  the  whole  of  the 

It  ...     .LiLims  ^besides  a  compound  of  Silicon) 

^  .  iiomogencous  infiltrated  mass,  partly  in 

:  splitting  crystalline  masses.     Examples, 

>.  .  S.T  '.•.'atum,  arenarimn,  Echium  vulgarc,  fruti- 

.  '.?si    t^ica,  Helianthus  tuberosus,  trachelifolius, 

.  .^-^--^  Heliopsis  laevis^     In  the  multicellular  hairs  of 

.   .    K'l'ir  in  the  lowest  cell,  both  laterally  and  on  the 

V  -ether  the  silica-containing  rosettes  of  cells  in 

^-^.i.iejc  iVon  Mohl,  /.r.)  which  surround  the  hairs  or 

.^ .  .-c  :2e  above,  also  contain  calcium  carbonate,  is  not 

■..    r^ie— Alyssum,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  Capsella,  &c. — the 

r  .*.';    '^  very  large  quantity  is  shown  by  reagents.     It  docs  not 

^  .  ^ .  -Ca^'iC  particles,  but  is  contained  mainly  (or  wholly  ?)  in  the 

..     .^-.luvure,  especially  in  the  wart-like  thickenings  which  protrude 

-*.  ?•  59) •    These  appear  on  the  fresh  hair  mounted  in  water 

V  ?iucih  and  bright,  after  solution  of  the  lime-salt  very  pale  and 

■    '  '  '        ^  K  t-K  \Lrs  ^^Borragineae,  Helianthus)  appear  to  contain  large  quantities  of 
"^         V.  -.c    I  :':^<?ir  lateral  walls. 


: ;    luorustations  of  Lime.    Calcium  carbonate  is  often  found  in  finely 

I.   iu.>>u'-.  J.cposilcd,  as  an  incrustation,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  cuticle. 

Ml  ihc  opiilormis  above  the  ends  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  many  land 

s^Mi  ihcso  siH)ts  lies  a  white  granular  scale  of  lime.    This  is  the  case  in  many 

•/.    '     Mvcs :  l\»lvpodium  subauriculatum,  meniscifolium,  repens,  aureum,  six)rado- 

■  .  iiii  .luvlaium,  crassifolium,  morbillosum,  &c.,  species  of  Nephrolepis,  Aspidiom 

!  '    v.iKiuin.  all>i>punctatum,  pedatum,  Lomaria  attcnuata-,  and  on  the  leaves  of  the 

luic  nKiusloil  species  of  Saxifraga\      The  above-named  Ferns  show  at  definite 

.,M's  K>\\  ihi'  u|>per  surface  of  the  leaf  shallow,  in  Lomaria  attcnuata  deep,  flask- 

hiPiJ  iKpic>'Si(>ns,  in  which,  when  the  definitive  development  of  the  leaf  is  attained, 

li  u*  ipiHMrs  the  while  scale  of  lime,  which  is  not  renewed  after  removal.     Also  in 

I  •  S.i\ilr.iK*s  the  lime  scales  are  excreted  in  depressions,  which  lie  on  the  upper 

K-  i.f  ihc  leaf— in  the  species  of  Euaizonia  on  each  of  the  marginal  teeth,  which 

uf  mviTctl  with  short  blunt  hairs — in  S.  cajsia,  4-6,  in  i)airs  on  the  two  margins, 

I  ii  sinL'lt  one  at  the  end  of  the  middle  nerve :  in  S.  retusa  and  oppositifolia  1-3-5 

the  iipixr  ^i''*^-     '^^^  depressions  are  filled  up  with  the  mass  of  lime:  their  epi- 

!  Tifiis  is  (Ii.sti"K"»s^cd  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf-surface  by  the  small  size  and 

\ '    w  ills  of  \\\f'  <  f-lls  ri(  h  in  granular  protoplasm,  which  in  Lomaria  attcnuata  grow 

t  1^  papill'-.     Stomala  are  absent  in  iho  depressions  in  the  above  Ferns  (Mette- 

■  •*)  in  \hr.  S.i\irr.i£(cs  the  waier-stomaia  described  p.  53  are  always  present. 

(2)  On  th'^  leaves  and  herbaceous  stalks  of  Plumbagincaj  *  (six-cios  of  Plumbago, 

J    p..,„..ir.ii.ii<.  Vrriri.  Sr:hriftcn,  IV.  p.  66.-  McUcniiis,  liliccs  horii  I.ipsiensis,  pp.  S.  9. 

■>   I  n-.rr,    Ki'-Hi.^-.  'Ir,  iJoiIcn.'*,  xc,  p.  i:'^.— The  same,  Ixilr.  /.  I'liysiol.  »1.  Pll.  Nil!.— Sitz- 

'  '   r.ri'-onj.of,  Ann.  Chim.  ct  I'liyi.  1  XIU.  p.  ;,75.— rrcviramis,  Thysiul.  II.  i>.  loi.— McUciiius, 
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Statice,  Anneria)  occur  numerous  lime-scales  scattered  over  the  surface  without  any 
direct  relation  to  the  ends  of  the  vascular  bundles.  Each  of  these  appears  on 
the  outer  face  of  a  small  group  of  cells  of  peculiar  form,  and  exactly  similar  groups 
of  cells  occur  in  species  in  which  no  excretion  of  lime  occurs,  as  Armeria  vulgaris, 
plantaginea,  Statice  scoparia,  latifolia,  purpurascens,  alata  (Mettenius).  They  consist 
of  eight  cells,  arising  from  one  epidermal  cell  which  appears  in  surface  view  rounded 
and  quadratic.  This  is  divided  by  two  walls,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  and  to 
one  another,  into  four :  each  of  the  latter  again  divides  by  a  perpendicular  wall  into 
two  :  one  very  small  one  forming  the  inner  angle,  and  one  being  peripheral.  The 
cells  of  these  groups  are  thin-walled,  and  contain  dense  finely  granular  protoplasm. 
Their  outer  walls  lie  in  many  species  at  the  surface :  in  others,  especially  thick- 
skinned  species,  they  form  the  base  of  hollow  depressions,  e.  g.  Statice  alata, 
purpurea,  monopetala. 

(3)  In  water-plants,  especially  submerged  ones,  the  whole  epidermal  surface  is 
often  equally  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  calcium  carbonate.  Reinsch^  found 
the  lime-covering  on  the  upper  side  of  the  swimming  leaves  of  Potamogeton  natans 
continuous  over  each  stoma  during  the  active  vegetation  of  the  leaf.  In  many  land- 
plants  also,  which  form  lime-scales, — Saxifrages,  e.g.  S.  crustata,  Statice  spec. — the 
whole  epidermis  is  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  lime. 

The  origin  of  the  lime-coverings  remains  to  be  investigated.  We  may  almost 
imagine  in  the  case  quoted  under  (3)  a  precipitate  having  been  formed  by  the  re- 
moval of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lime-containing  water,  and  explain  the  lime-scales 
over  the  ends  of  the  vascular  bundles  by  the  evaporation  of  drops  of  lime-con- 
taining water,  especially  sincef  the  exit  of  such  drops  on  the  young  leaf  in  the  Ferns 
and  Saxifrages  really  takes  place  :  and  we  may  explain  the  incrustation  which  occurs 
near  the  scales  as  arising  from  partial  solution  of  the  scales  in  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid,  and  subsequent  repetition  of  the  evaporation.  These  are  plausible 
explanations,  for  which  however  the  proof  is  wanting :  for  the  excretion  of  lime  in 
the  Plumbagineae  it  is  not  admissible. 

Analyses  of  the  lime-coverings  showed  in  Potamogeton,  besides  calcium  car- 
bonate, traces  of  Silicic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron  (Reinsch),  in  Saxifraga  crustata 
(Unger  Lc.)  to  4*146  parts  calc.  carb.  0-817  of  carb.  of  magnesium. 

The  scales  of  the  Ferns,  Saxifrages,  and  Plumbaginese  leave  behind  a  colour- 
less gelatinous  residue  when  the  lime  is  dissolved  with  nitric  acid. 

Incrostations  of  carbonates  of  alkalies  are  described  in  the  case  of  the  foliage  of  species 
of  Tamarix,  R^aumaria,  shore-plants.  Notices  on  this:  de  CandoUc,  Physiol,  p.  237; 
Treviranus,  Physiol.  Vol.  II.  p.  101;  Unger,  Anat.  und  Physiol,  p.  369.  Definite  in- 
vestigations do  not  exist. 


*  Flora,  1858,  p.  723. 
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SECTION   II. 

CORK. 

Sect.  24.  Cork^  is  formed  in  the  mature  plant  as  a  tissue  having  the  fundamental 
physical  properties  of  cuticularised  epidermis,  the  place  of  which  it  supplies  when 
the  latter  is  thrown  oflf  in  the  normal  course  of  development  (comp.  Chap.  XV),  or 
where  the  living  parenchyma  is  laid  bare  by  wounding,  or  where  it  is  to  be  isolated 
from  the  eflfects  of  injuries  which  have  penetrated  to  the  interior.  Rarely,  as  in 
many  bud-scales,  cork  appears  simultaneously  as  a  strengthening  of  persistent 
epidermis. 

All  investigated  phanerogamic  land-plants  are  capable  of  forming  corL  In  the 
Cryptogams  it  is  only  found  in  isolated  cases,  namely  on  the  surface  of  the  Hhizome 
of  the  Ophioglosseae '. 

Cork- formation  always  originates  in  the  epidermis  or  in  living  parenchymatous 
cells,  and  indeed  in  the  latter  without  distinction,  to  whatever  member  or  region  they 
may  belong.  Wound-surfaces,  of  whatever  sort,  are  closed  and  healed  by  it ;  and 
diseased  or  dead  parts  are  isolated  from  those  still  living.  In  the  normal  course  of 
development  (disregarding  the  surfaces  of  separation  of  members  thrown  oflf,  which 
are  here  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  wound-surfaces)  it  appears  especially  on  the 
surface  of  such  parts  as  the  stems  and  roots  of  most  DiQOtyledons,  Gymnosperms,  and 
a  few  Monocotyledons,  which  have  a  long-continued  and  abundant  growth  in  thick- 
ness, not  continuously  followed  by  the  successive  peripheral  Ia}*ers  of  tissue  (Chap.  XV); 
it  is  less  generally  present  on  the  surface  of  long-lived,  firm,  but  not  continuously 
thickening  stems  and  roots  of  Monocotyledons.  Most  of  the  latter  retain  their 
epidermis,  but  it  is  replaced  by  cork  in  the  stem  and  the  roots  of  Pandaneae, 
epiphytic  Aroideae  (Philodendron,  Monstera,  Anthurium,  Tomelia*),  the  roots  and 
rhizomes  of  Dracaeneae,  Strelitzia,  Dioscorea,  Zingiberaceae.  Finally,  in  rare  cases, 
formation  of  cork  occurs  normally  on  the  surface  of  leaves  *,  as  on  the  scales  of  the 
winter  buds  of  many  dicotyledonous  and  coniferous  trees,  Aesculus  Hippocastanum'\ 
Ulmus  montana,  Populus,  Carpinus,  Corylus,  Abies  excelsa*. 

The  cork-formation  begins  in  a  single  layer  of  cells  parallel  to  the  surface  which 
is  to  be  shut  off,  by  the  occurrence  of  divisions  also  parallel  to  that  surface.  This 
layer  of  cells,  which  relatively  to  the  cork-formation  may  be  called  the  iniiial 
layer,  is  the  epidermis  itself  in  certain  cases  of  normal  development  of  Dicotyle- 
dons, to  be  more  accurately  treated  of  below  (Chap.  XV) ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  a 


*  Sanio,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  II.  p.  39.  Further  literature  in  Chapter  XV.  [See  also  F.  von 
Hohncl,  *Ueber  den  Kork  und  vcrkorkte  Gewche  iibcrhaupt/  Kaiserl.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  in  Wicn. 
Nov.  1877.] 

^  Russow,  Vergl.  Unters.  p.  121.  '  Von  Tieghem,  Str.  d.  Aroidees,  I.e. 

*  [Compare  Bachmann,  iiber  Korkwucheningen  auf  Blattcm,  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  XII.  p.  191.] 

*  Ilanstcin,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1868,  p.  721. 

*  Areschoug,  Om  den  in  re  byggnaden  i  de  tradartadc  vaxtcmes  Knoppfjall.  Lunds  Univ. 
Arsskiift,  torn.  VII  (1870). 
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layer  of  parenchyma  lying  immediately  below  this  or  deeper.  In  the  healing  of  wounds 
it  is  as  a  rule  that  layer  of  parenchyma  which  lies  immediately  within  that  injured  by 
the  wound :  still  there  occur  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  a  more  deeply-seated  layer 
may  become  the  initial  layer  of  the  cork.  The  forms  respectively  of  the  initial  cells, 
and  of  the  layer  of  cork  which  results  from  their  division,  depend  therefore  upon  that 
of  the  surface  to  be  shut  off.  In  wounds  it  may  have  all  possible  shapes ;  in  normal 
cork  formation  it  resembles  the  normal  surface  of  the  member. 

By  the  divisions  parallel  to  the  surface  the  single  layer  of  initial  cells  is  converted 
into  a  multi-seriate  meristematic  zone.  Of  the  layers  of  this  zone  the  outer,  i.e.  those 
opposite  the  normal  surface,  or  the  wound  surface,  assume  at  once  the  properties  of 
cork-cells  and  accordingly  lose  the  power  of  division.  But  a  single  layer  of  cells 
bordering  the  cork-cells  internally  reUiins  as  a  rule  the  properties  of  meristem,  and 
therewith  the  power  of  continuous  division  :  this  is  the  cork-forming  or  phellogenetic 
meristem,  or  the  phellogenetic  layer. 

On  parts  still  increasing  in  girth,  the  layer  of  phellogen  follows  this  growth,  and 
by  divisions  perpendicular  to  the  surface  can  increase  the  number  of  its  cells,  and  of 
the  layers  of  cork  produced  from  them. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  cells  of  a  mass  of  cork  are  arranged 
in  rows  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  one  initial  cell. 
As  the  cork-covered  surface  increases  in  circumference  each  series  may  successively 
be  doubled.  The  serial  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  cork  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  is  always  very  regularly  preserved.  The  walls  parallel  to  the  surface 
usually  correspond  pretty  closely  in  neighbouring  series  one  to  another,  so  that 
besides  the  arrangement  in  perpendicular  series  there  is  also  a  no  less  regular 
arrangement  in  layers  parallel  to  the  surface. 

The  succession  of  the  divisions  parallel  to  the  surfate  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  Sanio  in  the  normal  cork  formation  in  the  cortex  of  ligneous  plants,  especially 
Dicotyledons,  and  will  for  these  cases  be  more  minutely  described  in  Chap.  XV^  In 
other  cases  there  exist  no  detailed  investigations  of  the  succession  of  divisions.  But 
one  will  hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  as  the  rule  for  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  the  simplest  of  the  types  of  succession  distinguished  by  Sanio,  that  termed  by 
him  centripetal.  In  this  the  initial  cell  divides  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  into  two 
neariy  equal  daughter  cells,  of  which  the  outer  l)ecomes  directly  a  cork-cell,  the  inner 
a  meristematic  cell.  In  all  the  successive  divisions  which  follow  this,  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  the  outer  cell  always  becomes  directly  a  cork-cell,  the  inner 
remains  meristematic.  For  the  other  types  of  succession  also,  which  will  be  described 
in  Chap.  XV,  the  same  general  result  holds,  that  at  least  to  every  mass  of  cork  which 
grows  to  any  considerable  extent,  new  cork-cells  are  added  from  the  meristem,  which 
is  to  be  found  on  its  inner  surface. 

The  average  number  of  the  strata  of  cells  produced  in  one  cork-layer  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  small,  the  layer  thus  ap[)ears  as  a  thin  skin  varying  in  thickness 
according  to  the  special  case  from  two  to  twenty  cells.  When  this  persists  for  a 
long  time  it  retains  neariy  an  equal  thickness,  since  the  outer  layers  die  off  and  peel 
away.     As  this  proceeds  they  are  renewed  from  behind  by  the  zone  of  meristem. 


*  Compare  also  there  the  figures  relating  to  cork  formation. 
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Thicker  masses  of  cork,  attaining  a  thickness  of  many  centimetres,  are  formed  oi 
the  cortex  of  Testudinaria  elephantipes,  and  especially  of  the  cork  trees,  whicl 
derive  their  names  from  it.  These  will  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  bar] 
(Chap.  XV). 

The  cork-cells  remain  uninterruptedly  connected  with  one  another.  Only  in  th 
Melastomeae  (Chap.  XV),  which  form  the  first  layer  of  cork  on  the  margin  of  th 
bast,  have  intercellular  spaces  between  the  perpendicular  edges  of  the  cork-cells  beei 
observed.  The  form  of  the  single  cell  is  approximately  that  of  a  parallelopipec 
usually  with  a  five-  to  six-sided  base,  parallel  to  the  surface  covered  by  the  layei 
The  height  of  the  parallelopiped  is  usually  smaller  than  the  •  diameter  of  the  bases 
and  the  cells  are  thus  more  or  less  flattened,  in  extreme  cases,  to  quite  fiat  lamellae 
as  on  the  stem  of  Fagus,  Betula,  Tilia,  species  of  Prunus,  Boswellia  papyrifera,  &c 
In  other  cases  the  radial  and  basal  diameters  are  almost  equal,  or  even  the  forme 
larger  than  the  latter,  as  especially  in  the  soft  cork  of  Quercus  suber,  Acer  campestn 
Ulmus,  Aristolochia,  &c.,  also  in  thin  layers  of  cork,  e.  g.  Philadelphus. 

The  basal  diameters  are  in  most  cases  about  equal :  in  many  forms,  e.  g.  ol< 
stems  of  Betula,  Prunus  Cerasus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  are  elongated  considei 
ably  in  a  transverse  direction. 

The  cork-cells  of  the  above  Melastomeae  form  an  exception  to  these  rules,  sine 
they  have  the  shape  of  elongated  four-sided  prisms,  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel  t< 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem. 

I'hc  single  wall-surfaces  remain  fiat  and  straight,  or  show  archings  and  undula 
tioHH.  The  latter  holds  especially  for  the  lateral  or  radial  faces  of  most  of  the  les 
flatt'rned  cork-cells :  indeed  these  are  usually  undulated  in  the  radial  plane :  rare! 
(PJiiUK  hylvcfitris,  Larix')  in  the  tangential  plane,  so  that  the  cell  appears  in  surfac 
vi/:w  to  have  a  star-like  outline. 

The  structure  and  history  of  growth  of  the  cork-cells  are  still  but  imperfect!; 
kfU/wri.  The  following  facts,  founded  mainly  on  Sanio's  investigations,  may  a 
\tfft4'.ui  Uz  HtatC'd  on  this  point. 

Ah  rtifr^znia  the  structure  of  the  walls,  one  can  distinguish  firstly  thin-walle 
i  *'\\%  with  apparently  almost  homogeneous  delicate  walls,  and  others  with  thickenei 
W4IU,  Kxampics  of  the  first  are  supplied  especially  by  the  iso-diametric  or  radiall 
^\titt'//4,U'A  u:\\6  of  the  soft  masses  of  cork  of  the  surface  of  the  stem  of  Quercu 
tu\f^j,  Su:T  carnfjcstre,  Aristolochia,  and  the  wide-celled  layers  of  the  bark  of  th^ 
\Uv  U.  Th«r  flat  forms  have  usually,  but  not  always  (Nerium),  thickened  walls:  an< 
\u  that  '.av;  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  almost  equal  all  round  (e.g.  Fagus 
iUA'H^'.WU  papyrifera),  or  the  outer  (e.  g.  Salix,  Zanthoxylon  fraxineum)  or  the  inne 
w;i)i  i'',*/^.  M<rh|jilus  gcrmanica,  Viburnum  opulus)  is  specially  thickened  :  the  thicken 
iii^  f/iaL*5:  15-.  *rith'rr  uniform  or  pitted.  Fibrous  thickenings  are  known  in  the  uniseriat 
Iwy'it  hi  thin  waiird  cells,  which  alternate  with  strongly  thickened  multiseriate  layen 
\u  Om:  t//ijj(h  corky  skin  of  Boswellia  papyrifera  *.  The  delicate  membrane  here  show 
9$Hffoyf  lliR kerning  f>ands,  which  protrude  inwards,  and  branch  here  and  there  at  ai 
II4.UU'-  SiniiU:^     Further,  Sanio  found  in  the  cork-cells  of  the  branches  of  Melaleuc; 


'  MtiuJtl,  f>'tirl.iicli,  M.  |i   572. 


-  Mohl,  ]k}t.iii.  Zeitg.  1861,  p.  229. 
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styphelioides  a  tangential  annular  thickening,  which  is  uneven  and  wavy,  and  runs 
round  the  middle  of  the  wall. 

Corresponding  to  the  usual  conditions  of  structure  of  membranes,  the  thicken- 
ing mass  is  in  the  cases  of  stronger  thickening  internally  superposed  upon  a  delicate 
homogeneous  limiting  layer  (*  primary  membrane '). 

The  membranes,  which  in  the  young  raeristematic  stage  are  cellulose  walls, 
appear  in  the  mature  cork-cell  always  subertsed  to  a  varying  extent,  i.  e.  com- 
posed of  cork  substance.  Of  the  properties  of  this  body  we  know  that  the  su- 
berised  membrane  shows,  in  its  behaviour  under  reagents,  and  its  coarser  physical 
properties,  specially  its  slight  permeability  for  water,  completely  similar  phenomena 
to  the  cuticle  and  the  cuticularised  membranes.  Its  chemical  composition,  and  the 
statement  that  it  contains  nitrogen,  which  was  found  on  the  analysis  of  large  masses 
of  cork,  are  doubtful  *.  When  examined  microscopically  the  high  refractive  power  of 
the  suberised  membrane  is  striking ;  its  outlines  appear  dark  and  sharply  marked  in 
the  illuminated  field,  from  the  time  when  the  suberisation  begins  :  thicker  membranes 
(e.g.  of  the  stems  of  the  Birch  or  Beech)  appear  brightly  luminous;  in  thinner 
ones  one  often  observes  as  the  microscope  is  focussed  varying  phenomena  of 
colour  *. 

According  to  the  stage  of  the  suberisation  we  may  distinguish  iotally  ot  partially 
suberised  membranes,  or  layers  of  them.  The  former  behave  under  reagents  like 
cuticle  (p.  74),  cellulose  cannot  be  proved  present  in  them ;  the  latter  still  contain 
cellulose  even  when  old. 

Often  the  wall  is  suberised  all  round  and  throughout  its  whole  thickness:  periderm 
of  Fagus,  Salix,  and  many  thin- walled  cork-cells  on  the  surface  of  roots  and  tubers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  totally  suberised  mass  often  forms  an  outer  lamella  of  the  wall 
going  all  round,  and  it  is  lined  internally  by  a  layer  of  a  different  material,— partially 
or  often  perhaps  not  at  all  suberised, — which,  after  treatment  with  solution  of  potash, 
shows  a  clear  cellulose  coloration  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  Schultze's  solution. 
This  lining  is  very  slightly  developed,  only  as  an  extremely  delicate  skin  in  the 
thin-walled  cork-cells  of  Quercus  suber  and  Betula.  It  is  in  this  case  only  visible 
after  not  too  strong  warming  with  potash  :  continued  boiling  with  this  reagent 
destroys  or  alters  it  again :  in  Q.  suber  its  destruction  is  accompanied  by  peculiar 
phenomena,  which  still  remain  to  be  carefully  investigated.  In  many  other  cork- 
cells  the  cellulose-containing  layer  is  to  be  seen,  immediately  within  that  which  is 
totally  suberised,  as  a  less  refractive  mass  applied  to  this  internally,  forming 
sometimes  a  thin  layer  equally  thick  all  round,  e.  g.  branches  of  Nerium,  root  of 
Rheum  rhaponticum ;  sometimes  a  stronger  thickening  mass,  equally  thick  all  round 
(flat  cork-cells  of  Boswellia  papyrifera),  or  it  is  thicker  on  one  side  (Zanthoxylon 
frazineum,  Populus  fastigiata,  Platanus  occidentalis).  Without  being  acted  upon  by 
potash,  it  does  not  turn  blue :  in  Platanus  it  turns  blue  after  warming  for  a  short 
time  with  this  reagent ;  in  the  other  cases  named  even  after  the  reagent  has  acted 
for  a  few  minutes  without  the  temperature  being  raised.     Most  of  the  cork-cells 


'  On  the  chemical  relations  of  cork,  its  products  of  decomposition,  &c.,  compare  the  epitomes 
and  citations  of  the  literature  in  Hofmeister,  Die  I^hrc  von  der  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  25a;  Wiesner, 
Rohstoffe,  p.  479;  Gmelin-Kraut,  Handb.  d.  Chemie,  VII.  i.  p.  593;  Husemann,  Pflanzenstofie, 
p.  1016.  ^  Compare  Sanio,  I.e.  p.  57. 
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described  by  Sanio,  which  have  an  inner  layer  of  the  thickened  wall  of  low  re- 
fractive power,  may  be  assigned  to  this  category. 

The  presence  within  the  totally  suberised  layer,  which  shows  no  cellulose  reaction,  of 
one  showing  cellulose-blue  after  treatment  with  potash,  may  explain  Mohl's  statement  \ 
according  to  which  the  cork-cells  consist  of  cork  substance  and  cellulose,  and  the 
presence  of  the  latter  may  be  proved  by  reagents  after  treatment  with  potash.  The 
statement  is  correct  for  the  cases  just  mentioned  (I  have  not  investigated  all  those 
enumerated  by  Mohl),  but  the  blue  coloration  does  not  affect  the  whole  suberised  mem- 
brane, as  Mohl  asserts,  but  only  the  above  described  layer  within  that  totally  suberised. 
Also  after  treatment  with  Schnitzels  mixture  no  cellulose  reaction  appears  in  the  latter. 
Moderate  treatment  with  the  mixture  causes  decolorisation  and  separation  of  the  totally 
suberised  membranes  from  one  another.  Stronger  heating  with  it  gradually  changes  the 
latter  into  a  greasy  disorganised  mass^  Still  stronger  treatment  with  it  dissolves  it 
entirely. 

Between  the  totally  suberised  outer  layers  of  the  wall  of  contiguous  cork-cells  there 
always  lies  a  very  thin  limiting  layer,  the  material  of  which  differs  in  some  way  from 
them.  Sanio  describes  this  definitely  for  Ulmus  effusa  and  Sorbus  aucuparia,  and 
figures  the  limiting  lamella,  from  which  in  this  case  the  totally  suberised  layers  often 
separate  in  the  section-cutting.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  lower  refractive 
index,  but  shows  in  other  respects  the  same  reactions.  The  fact  that  cork-membranes 
are  separated  from  one  another  without  injury  when  warmed  with  Schultze's  mixture 
(Quercus  suber),  or  even  with  potash  (Boswellia  papyrifera),  is  further  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  such  a  delicate  and  distinct  limiting  lamella.  On  the  question  raised  by 
Sanio  of  the  possible  growth  of  the  membrane  by  apposition,  these  facts  have  at  present 
no  decisive  bearing. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  points  of  difference,  what  has  been  above  stated 
coincides  with  the  facts  recently  discovered  by  Haberlandt '.  He  found  in  the  cork 
of  the  cork  oak,  potato,  elder,  and  maple  a  separation  of  the  cells  from  one  another 
after  treatment  with  Schultze's  mixture  or  chromic  acid,  and  appearance  of  the 
cellulose  reaction  after  treatment  with  solution  of  potash;  the  latter  therefore, 
according  to  him,  dissolves  the  cork  substance  combined  with  the  cellulose,  and 
the  former  reagents  the  'Intercellular  substance/  or  limiting  lamella,  which  he 
identifies  with  *  ligneous  substance.'  Whether  the  relations  are  so  simple,  needs 
further  investigation,  the  more  after  what  has  been  stated,  since  Haberlandt  docs 
not  sharply  distinguish  the  distinct  cellulose-containing  layer,  which  is  present  in 
the  cell  while  still  part  of  a  continuous  tissue. 

As  Mohl  has  shown,  the  fibrous  thickened  cells  in  Boswellia  papyrifera  are 
the  only  case  as  yet  known  of  silicified  cork  membranes. 

The  colour  of  the  cork  membranes  is  independent  of  the  stage  and  extent  of 
the  suberisation.  The  totally  suberised  membranes  of  old  birch  bark,  of  Salix 
viminalis,  aurita,  caprea,  are  colourless,  those  of  Q.  suber,  &c.  are  bright  brownish 
yellow,  the  internally  thickened  walls  of  Platanus  greenish  yellow :  those  of  Salbc 
alba,  purpurea,  and  fragilis  yellow ;  in  general  tlie  colour  of  the  membranes  them- 
selves is  always  very  slight,  and  the  bright  brown  colour  of  very  many  masses  of 
cork  is  chiefly  due  to  the  cell-contents.  The  silicified  walls  of  Boswellia,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  determine,  are  quite  colourless. 

»  Ij<)tan.  Zcilg.  1847,  p.  503.  '  Compare  Schacht,  Lehrb.  I.  p.  14. 

3  Ucl>er  Xachwcisiing  v.  Cellulose  ini  Korkgcwebc.     Ocsterr.  Lot.  Zeitschr.  1874,  No.  8. 
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The  suberisation  of  the  walls  begins,  in  the  cases  investigated,  directly  after 
the  separation  of  the  cork-cells  by  the  divisions  of  the  meristematic  layer,  and  before 
the  cork-cell  has  attained  its  definitive  size  and  thickness  of  wall.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  Melastomaceae,  according  to  V6chting,  the  wall  even  of  meristematic  cells 
still  capable  of  division  is  suberised,  provided  the  first  divisions  have  once  taken 
place.  Where  thickening  masses  slightly  or  not  at  all  suberised  appear  within  a 
totally  suberised  outer  lamella,  they  appear,  according  to  Sanio,  later  tlian  the 
suberisation  in  the  latter. 

In  accordance  with  its  continued  active  growth,  the  young  cork-cell  is  filled 
with  protoplasm  (nucleus)  and  cell-sap  even  afier  it  has  become  differentiated 
by  the  occurrence  of  suberisation.  Thus  a  young  cork-layer,  even  when  very 
completely  developed,  may  remain  transparent,  and  a  branch  covered  by  it  (e.  g. 
Tilia)  may  long  appear  green  to  the  naked  eye,  by  reason  of  the  chlorophyll  of 
the  cortical  parenchyma  showing  through  it.  Many  cork-cells  may  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  this  condition  of  independent  growth,  e.  g.,  those  of  Sambucus 
nigra,  which  last  through  the  winter,  and  even  form  chlorophyll.  Finally,  and 
at  most  after  a  year,  there  appear  important  internal  changes.  In  one  case- 
especially  in  the  thin-walled  forms  with  large  cavities — the  contents  dry  up  to  in- 
significant residues,  which  oflen  (Betula)  attach  themselves  as  granules  to  the  wall : 
the  space  enclosed  by  the  membranes  is  filled  with  air.  In  the  other  case  the  cavity 
is  occupied  by  a  dense,  almost  homogeneous,  more  or  less  darkly  brown-coloured 
mass :  I  leave  it  as  undecided  whether  this  completelv  fills  the  space,  as  Sanio  states, 
or  whether  air  bubbles  occur  also.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  flat,  plate-like  cork- 
cells,  Hke  those  of  the  bark  of  Fagus,  Castanea,  Tilia,  Pirus,  &c. 

When  the  air  makes  its  appearance,  the  death  of  the  cell  has  begun.  The  thin- 
walled  cells  and  masses  of  cork,  which  are  filled  with  air,  are  incapable  of  other 
than  purely  passive  changes,  and  sink  into  gradual  decay,  e.g.  Qucrcus  subcr, 
Ulmus,  Betula,  Sec.  Also  in  the  case  of  the  flat  cells  filled  with  brown  contents 
it  is  probable  that  this  mass  consists  of  dead  protoplasm  and  contents,  and  that  the 
death  of  the  cell  is  indicated  by  its  appearance.  It  is  at  all  events  beyond  doubt 
that  in  the  stems,  roots,  Sec.  which  grow  in  thickness,  the  cork-cells  in  question  are 
finally  torn  and  decay.  On  the  other  hand  however  these  flat  cork-cells,  as  in  the 
above-cited  trees,  may  be  seen  to  increase  for  a  long  period  in  size  in  the  direction 
of  the  periphery;  there  is  a  decrease  it  is  true  of  the  radial  diameter,  but  not  any 
great  change  of  structure,  or  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Destruction  begins  only 
at  a  later  period,  and  with  it  the  disappearance  of  the  brown  contents.  Accordingly 
the  question  may  be  raised,  and  recommended  for  further  investigation,  whether  the 
increase  in  size  of  these  cells  depends  upon  a  purely  passive  extension,  or  is 
connected  with  a  real  growth,  an  increase  in  mass,  at  least  of  the  walls. 

In  the  larger  masses  of  cork  of  many  plants  single  cells,  genetically  equivalent 
to  the  cork-cells,  assume  the  properties  of  short  sclerenchymatous  elements 
(compare  Sect.  29),  resembling  in  all  important  points  the  so-called  stone- cells. 
The  cork  oak  especially  supplies  examples  of  this,  where  such  elements  occur 
singly  in  all  possible  places,  but  esi>ecially  near  the  lenticels  (Chap.  XV),  and  in  the 
worse  sorts  of  cork  are  known  only  too  well  by  the  dealers.  Massive  irregularly 
concentric  zones  of  such  stony,  brown  elements,  alternating  with  numerous  thin- 
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walled  layers,  characterise  the  corky  masses  of  old  tuberous  stocks  of  Tamus 
elephantipes  ^ 

As  has  often  been  already  indicated  in  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
successive  layers  of  one  corky  mass  are  either  formed  throughout  of  almost  similar 
cells,  or  concentric  zones  of  unlike  properties  alternate  with  one  another. 

The  first  case  includes  most  cork-layers  consisting  as  a  rule  of  more  or  less 
flattened  cells,  which  as  thin  skins  cover  wound-surfaces,  roots,  rhizomes,  and  the 
cortex  of  stems.  The  second  case  includes  in  part  equally  thin  layers,  e.  g.  those 
on  the  branches  of  Philadelphus,  where  one  layer  of  cells  greatly  elongated  radially 
always  alternates  with  one  to  two  layers  of  flat  cells ;  on  the  other  hand  more 
especially  thicker  masses  of  cork,  such  as  those  of  Tamus  elephantipes,  and  the 
stems  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  The  great  flaps  of  cork  on  the  cortex  of  Boswellia 
papyrifera  consist,  as  already  stated,  of  multiseriate  layers  of  flat  cells,  which 
alternate  with  uniseriate  thin-walled  cells,  with  a  fine  fibrous  thickening  and 
silicified  walls.  A  similar  alternation  of  multiseriate  layers  of  flat  strongly-thickened 
cells  and  wide  thin-walled  ones  occurs  in  the  white  corky  covering  of  young 
birch  stems,  in  the  corky  masses  on  the  stems  of  Quercus  Suber,  Acer  campestre, 
Liquidambar,  &c.  According  to  Hartig*  and  Sanio'  each  narrow-celled  layer  in 
the  Birch  corresponds  to  the  inner  limit  of  one  annual  increment  of  growth,  as 
in  the  wood,  only  inverted  (comp.  Chap.  XV)*.  Also  in  Quercus  Suber*  the  number 
of  the  conconiric  zones  corresponds  with  the  specified  number  of  years  through 
which  the  production  of  cork  on  the  tree  had  lasted.  Whether  such  relations 
between  stratification  and  annual  increment  are  more  generally  distributed  remains 
Htill  to  be  investigated. 

It  Ih  manifest  that  the  firmness  or  toughness  of  a  layer  of  cork  must  vary  according  to 
the  form  and  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  cells,  even  if  one  assume  that  the  physical 
jiropcrties  of  the  corky  substance  are  universally  similar.  As  a  fact,  one  finds  the  flat- 
celled,  thick-wallcd  layers  firm  and  tough,  resisting  energetically  both  the  increase  of  the 
enclosed  parts  and  the  causes  of  injury  acting  from  without :  the  wide-celled  thick- 
wallcd  forms  are  soft,  more  easily  burst  by  the  increase  of  the  enclosed  parts,  and  more 
CHHily  injured  from  without  Alternating  wide-  and  flat-celled  masses,  as  especially  those 
of  the  Birch  and  of  Boswellia  papyrifera,  peel  off,  when  old,  by  splitting  of  the  delicate 
widc-celled  layers  from  one  another. 

According  to  Mohl's  system  ^  it  is  usual  to  distinguish  the  wide-celled  softer  form  as 
eork^  In  the  narrower  sense,  from  the  tough-walled  masses  of  cork  which  are  termed 
Prr'tdrrm.  Since  this  distinction  can  never  be  sharply  drawn,  it  may  here  be  entirely 
given  up,  and  the  above-described  sort  of  tissue  be  termed  Cork  (Suber),  while  the  term 
VentUrm  may  be  applied  to  all  phellogenetic  cortical  products  (to  be  more  exactly  treated 
in  (^hap.  XV)  of  which  the  cork  is  a  part. 


*  r.'ompare  Mohl,  Verm.  Schr.  p.  190.     In  the  old  si^ecimens  investigated  the  hard  layers  are 
%%\\\i\\  htronjfcT  according  to  Mohl's  statements  than  in  the  younger  ones. 

*  J<'or«tl.  Culturpfl.  p.  306.  '  Lc.  p.  83. 

*  Von  .Vferklin,  Mtfl.  Biolog.  de  TAcad.  S.  Petersburg,  opposes  Hartig's  statements. 

*  i\.  dc  Candolle,  in  Memoires  de  la  Soc.  de  Physique  de  Geneve,  XVI.  p.  i  (1861). 

*  Verm.  Schr.  p.  aia. 
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PARENCHYMA. 

Sect.  25.  The  term  Parenchyma  is  here  applied  to  all  internal  cellular  tissue,  1.  e, 
that  which  is  found  within  the  epidermis  or  cork-layer.  Though  as  a  fact  it  is  in  the 
main  identical  with  Sachs'  ground-lissue  (p.  6),  in  conception  it  is  not  so. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  5)  that  in  this  limitation  and  classification  of  tissues 
the  distinction  is  drawn  between  those  elements  which  retain  their  cell-nature^  and  such 
as  have  lost  that  character.  Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
a  generally  uniform  distinction,  partly  from  the  incompleteness  of  our  present  know- 
ledge, partly  from  the  undoubted  occurrence  of  real  intermediate  forms  between  cellu- 
lar tissue  and  many  distinct  tissues,  especially  Sclerenchyma.  These  difficulties  did 
not  come  prominently  forward  in  Sections  i  and  2.  Here,  in  the  internal  tissues, 
they  appear  frequently,  and  it  is  everywhere  to  be  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  in  the 
distinctions  about  to  be  drawn,  definite  types  must  be  indicated,  which  recur  univer- 
sally, but  are  never  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another.  As  regards  the  distinction 
of  cells  from  other  tissue-elements  resulting  from  the  metamorphosis  of  cells,  it  may 
here  be  again  called  to  mind  that  the  former  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the 
permanent  protoplasmic  body,  in  which  the  nucleus  also  (always?)  remains,  or 
appears  temporarily.  With  these  parts,  which  are  directly  observable  anatomically, 
the  cells  retain  the  faculty  of  active  growth  and  of  division :  it  is  true  that  this 
faculty  is  often  enough  not  manifested,  but,  in  the  processes  of  secondary  thickening 
(comp.  Chap.  XV),  and  especially  in  the  phenomena  of  formation  of  cork  (Sect.  24) 
brought  about  by  wounding,  it  may  be  so  generally  observed,  that  it  may  serve  as 
a  very  useful  character.  The  chlorophyll-containing  parench}Tna  of  a  foliage-leaf, 
for  instance,  after  complete  unfolding  shows  as  a  rule  no  further  division :  the 
smallest  wound  immediately  induces  it.  In  very  thick-walled,  sclerotic  cells,  the  direct 
anatomical  determination  of  protoplasm  and  a  nucleus  is  difficult,  and  as  a  fact  is 
often  impossible.  Nor  is  that  of  the  power  of  division  more  practicable.  In  its  stead 
another  phenomenon  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  namely  the  p>eriodic  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  starch-grains  in  many  elements,  which  judging  from  the  nature 
of  their  walls  may  be  doubtful.  Putting  out  of  account  the  sieve-tubes  (Chap.  V), 
and  certain  laticiferous  tubes  (Chap.  VI),  in  which,  at  all  events,  peculiar  conditions, 
which  need  not  here  be  touched  upon,  are  the  rule,  the  formation  of  starch  in  all 
well-known  cases  is  directly  connected  with  an  active  protoplasmic  body.  In 
doubtful  cases  therefore  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  character  which  indicates  the 
presence  of  such  a  body,  so  long  as  it  is  not  proved  that  it  can  also  occur  in  spaces 
without  protoplasm,  and  surrounded  by  cell-membranes.  Abundant  starchy  con- 
tents, and  esp>ecially  periodical  changes  in  their  amount,  must  therefore  for  the 
present  be  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  the  cell-quality.  In  Chap.  XIV  we  shall  again 
return  to  this  subject. 

Respecting  the  structure  of  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  nothing  general  need 
be  brought  forward  at  present,  which  would  not  be  included  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  structure  of  the  mature  vegetable  cell,  and  this  we  assume  to  be  already  known* 
*  I  2 
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As  was  stated  in  Sect,  i,  their  Jbrm  is  extremely  various,  and  we  may  here 
distinguish  as  the  chief  types  the  iso-diametric,  or  sAor/  forms,  and  the  elongated — 
fibrous  cells,  fibrous-parenchyma  ('  Prosenchyma  *)•  The  further  distinction  of  forms, 
to  which  during  a  certain  period  much  energy  was  devoted*,  has  at  the  present 
day  hardly  even  an  historical  interest.  However  certain  definite  forms,  which  are 
characteristic  for  definite  single  cases,  must  be  mentioned. 

As  is  the  case  in  cellular  tissue  generally,  the  special  structure  may  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  thin-walled  and  thtck-- 
walled  parenchyma,  according  to  the  relative  development  of  the  membrane  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  protoplasm  and  cell-contents  on  the  other ;  but  this  holds  only 
in  extreme  cases.  In  the  distinction  of  subdivisions,  the  manner  of  connection  of 
the  cells  one  with  another  is  taken  into  consideration  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
8p>ecial  relations  of  structure. 

Thin-walled  parenchymatous  cells  are  in  most  plants  the  organs  of  the  process  of 
assimilation,  and  the  storehouses  of  its  first  products;  besides  having  a  relatively 
thin  membrane  they  are  therefore  usually  distinguished  by  their  contents;  viz. 
assimilating  chlorophyll,  and  the  most  widely-spread  direct  product  of  assimilation, 
starch.  According  to  the  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  parts,  we  may 
speak  shortly  of  chlorophyll  parenchyma^  starch  parenchyma,  in  many  other  cases  of  w7- 
containing  parenchyma,  &c.  The  parts  of  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll,  ancl  in 
which  reserve  products  are  laid  up,  e.  g.  especially  the  leaf,  cortex  of  sterns^  and 
Rhizomes,  are  the  places  where  these  cells  occur  in  large  masses. 

In  contrast  to  those  characterised  by  the  parts  of  the  protoplasm  and  contents 
appearing  as  above  described,  there  are  other  thin-walled  parenchymatous  cells,  in 
which,  within  a  protoplasmic  sac,  which  is  usually  very  delicate  and  slightly  de- 
veloped, all  the  solid  constituents  of  definite  form  diminish  till  they  disappear  entirely 
before  the  cell  sap ;  this  sap  fills  almost  the  whole  of  the  cell,  and  is  watery, 
or  contains  very  thin  mucilage.  This  may  accordingly  be  termed  sap-parenchyma. 
This  is  wide  spread,  and  as  *  aqueous  tissue  '  has  recently  been  thoroughly  described 
by  Pfitzer '  in  many  thick  long-lived  foliage-leaves,  in  which  it  is  situated  beneath 
the  epidermis  (hypoderma),  forming  as  it  were  layers  strengthening  the  latter,  as 
in  the  Pleurothallideae,  Bromeliaceae,  Ilex,  Nerium,  &c. ;  or  it  appears  as  a  middle 
layer  of  the  leaf,  and  is  surrounded  by  chlorophyll-parenchyma,  as  in  many  succulent 
plants,  e.  g.  species  of  IVloe  and  Mesembryanthemupti,  and  in  the  leathery  leaves  of 
species  of  Callistemon,  Hakea,  &c.,  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  Chap.  IX. 
It  occurs  in  specially  large  masses  in  parts  without  chlorophyll  which  are  rich  in 
inulin  or  sugar,  such  as  tubers  and  roots  of  Comj)osit3e,  Campanulaceae,  Beta,  &c 
The  cells  in  question  are  characterised  by  their  contents,  which  are  almost  perfectly 
transparent  and  fluid,  being  sometimes  watery,  sometimes  (species  of  Aloe)  muci- 
laginous. Their  chemical  constituents  are  exactly  known  only  in  single  cases,  as 
in  the  above  Compositae  and  Beta,  they  cannot  therefore  at  present  be  used  in 
distinguishing  them  generally. 


»  Ilayne.  in  Flora,   1827,  II.  p.  601.  — Meycn,  Phytotomie,  p.  63.— C.  Morren,   Bull.  Acad. 
Bruxellcs.  torn.  V.  No.  3.— Compare  Mohl,  Vegei.  /ellc/p.  15. 
'  I'ringshcim's  Jahrb.  VIII.  p.  16. 
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The  forniB  of  thin-watled  parenchymatous  cells  are  in  the  mnin  nearly  iso-dJa- 
metric;  but  there  often  occur  also  elongated- prism  a  tic,  spindle-shaped  cells,  and  the 
lite,  examples  of-which,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  vascular  bundles,  will  be  described 
later;  to  thU  category  belong  also  those  chlorophyll-containing  cells  arranged  in 
many  leaves  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  forming  the  paUisade  parenchyma,  to  be 
described  in  Chapter  IX. 

As  above  intimated,  very  great  variety  of  shape  is  found  among  the  iso-diametric 
forms.  It  is  only  in  definite  single  cases,  e.  g.  in  hypodermal  sap- parenchyma,  that 
the  cells  are  of  such  form  that  all  of  them  are  bounded  by  flat  surfaces  and  sharp  edges, 
and  therefore  are  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  one  another.  As  a  rule  the  surface 
of  the  pareDcbymalous  cells  is  more  or  less  rounded,  or  bears  irregular  protuberances, 
or  the  protuberances  themselves  are  drawn  out  into  long  arms :  in  this  case  they  are 
mutually  connected  only  by  definite  parts  of  their  surface,  which  vary  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  special  form.  Between  them  intercellular  spaces  ate  left  free.  Masses  of 
parenchyma  in  which  the  latter  (which  are  then  usually  filled  with  air)  are  developed 
to  a  great  extent  are  distinguished  as  lacunar  paritichyma,  or,  comparing  it  with  a 
bath-sponge,  spongy-parttuhyma.     Compare  Chapters  VII  and  IX. 

The  walls  of  the  cells  of  this  category  are  as  a  rule  cellulose  membranes,  with 
ordinary  ^mple  pitting.  The  latter,  following  the  general  rule,  usually  occurs  only 
on  the  parts  of  the  surface  in  contact  with  that  of  other  cells :  in  cases  then  where 
the  cells  show  a  decided  partial  rounding  off,  and  only  touch  one  another  with 
narrowly  limited  parts  of  their  surface,  or  only  with  the  ends  of  prolulw ranees,  the 
pits  lie  on  these  spots,  and  not  on  the  rest  of  the  wall.  As  regards  the  surfaces  of 
contact,  the  same  may  also  occur  with  dissimilar  tissue-elements.  When  similar  cells 
touch  one  another  by  the  ends  of  narrow  protuberances, 
there  is  often  only  a  single  pit  on  each  protuberance ; 
larger  circumscribed  surfaces  of  contact  appear  as  pitted 
fields  on  the  otherwise  smooth  wall  (Fig.  46),  This  phe- 
nomenon, which  was  known  long  ago',  and  which  occurs 
especially  often  in  round-celled  chlorophyll-parenchyma 
of  succulent  plants,  resembles  thai  of  the  sieve-plates  of 
the  sieve-tubes  (Chap.  V) ;  but  il  is  incorrect  to  place  it 
side  by  side  with  this',  since  the  characteristic  structure 
of  sieve-plates  is  wanting  in  the  parenchymatous  cells, 
though  the  pitted  fields  also  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf 
of  Cycads,  specially  of  Encephalartos,  arc  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  wall  by  brown  coloration  in  Schultzc's 
solution,  and  deep  red  coloration  in  solution  of  Anilin^ 

Fibrous  partial  thickenings  of  the  walls  arc  known 
here  and  there,  e.g.  in  the  form  of  reticulate  or  spiral 
fibres,  in  the  watery  hypodermal  parenchyma  of  the  leaves 
of  the  FleurothallideEC,  and  in  many  roots  of  orchids  ;  a 


i  reticulate  fibres  i 


'  See  t.g.  Schkitlen,  Gnrndi.  J  Aufl.  I.  p.  i 
'  Ar«schong.  Botan.  Zcilg.  1870,  ]i,  joj  1  a 
sheim't  Jahtb.  torn.  VIL 


:l  lorn.  IV.— BoHww.  in  rriiig- 
'  KrauF,  Cyculidil'icilern,  /,  f. 
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middle  layer  of  the  leaf  of  Sanseviera  guineensis;  as  longitudinal  fibres  lA  the 
chlorophyll-parenchyma  of  the  leaf  of  Cycas  \  They  appear  in  an  exquisite  form  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  primary  transient  cortex  of  the  root  of  most  Coniferae  (with 
the  exception  of  all  the  Abietinese) ;  this  tissue  may  be  best  placed  in  this  category*. 
The  cells  of  the  concentric  layers  of  parenchyma,  which  lie  outside  the  endodennal 
sheath  (§  27),  are  in  many  forms  all  finely  reticulated  (Phyllocladus,  Podocarpus  sp.), 
or  thickened  with  coarse  nets  and  longitudinal  fibres  (Cupressus  spec,  Sequoja 
sempervirens) ;  in  Torreya  nucifera  this  thickening  is  limited  to  the  2-3  outermost 
layers,  and  the  innermost  layer  bordering  on  the  endodermis.  In  most  of  the  in- 
vestigated formS)  as  Taxus,  Biota,  Thuja,  only  the  latter  layer  has  a  fibrous  thicken- 
ing, and,  as  also  in  Torreya  and  Cupressus,  each  of  its  radial  walls  has  in  its  middle 
one  straight,  thick,  stratified,  half-cylindrical,  longitudinal  fibre,  which  is  continuous 
over  the  transverse  walls  into  that  of  the  opposite  radial  wall,  and  in  all  cases  fits 
exactly  on  to  a  similar  thickening  of  the  neighbouring  cell.  In  Thuja  occidentalis 
this  fibre  contains  resin  according  to  Reinke.  The  layer  of  cells  thickened  in  this 
manner  appears  as  a  closed  sheath,  with  the  exception  of  Frenela  rhomboidea,  where, 
according  to  Strasburger,  it  shows  a  break  opposite  both  ends  of  the  row  of  vessels 
(Chapter  VIII). 

As  a  special  case,  to  a  certain  extent  worthy  of  mention,  the  tabular-polyhedral 
chlorophyll-cells  peculiar  to  the  leaves  of  species  of  Cedrus  and  Finns'  and  many 
Gramina  *  may  be  further  cited :  these  have  narrowly  infolded  bands  of  wall,  and 
from  them  broad  ridge-like  thickenings  of  the  wall  protrude  inwards.  Compare 
above,  pp.  35,  78;  figs.  11,  27. 

Luerssen  *  has  recently  proved  that  partial  thickenings  of  the  walls  protruding 
on  the  outer  surface  are  a  characteristic  phenomenon  for  the  parenchyma  of  many 
ferns.  They  occur  in  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  of  the  leaf  of  the  investigated 
Marattiacese,  and  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  petiole  of  the  same  plants,  as  well  as  of 
numerous  investigated  Cyatheaceae,  Polypodiaceae,  and  of  Todea  barbara.  They 
also  occur  in  the  stems  which  have  been  investigated  with  reference  to  this  point,  e.  g. 
in  Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  species  of  Polypodium,  and  Ptcris  (Luerssen),  Aspid. 
filix  mas,  Onoclea  struthiopteris,  Cyathea  arborea,  Imrayana,  Alsophylla  microphylla; 
in  Marattiaceae,  e.  g.  M.  Kaulfussii,  also  in  the  cortex  of  the  root.  In  most  ferns 
they  appear  to  be  wanting  in  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  of  the  leaf.  The  pro- 
trusions of  the  outer  surface  occur  obviously  only  on  those  parts  of  the  wall  which 
border  on  intercellular  spaces,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  on  air-containing  in- 
tercellular spaces.  In  comparison  with  the  thickness  of  the  rest  of  the  cell- wall  they 
are  always  thin,  and  when  slightly  developed  they  appear  in  the  form  of  small  knots, 
when  better  perfected  as  fine  filiform  rods,  rarely  thickened  like  clubs  at  their  ends ; 
the  longer  ones  are  not  uncommonly  branched.     In  relatively  few  cases  they  occur 


*  Compare  Hofmeister,  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  168. 

'  Van  Tieghem,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat  5  ser.  XIII.  p.  187. — Strasburger,  Conifercn,  p.  346. — Reinke, 
Morpholog.  AbhancU.  p.  35. 

®  Meyen,  Physiologic,  I.  Taf.  VI.  ly.—IIartig,  Forstl.  Culturpfl.  Taf.  18.— Thomas,  in  Pring- 
sheira's  Jahrb.  IV.  p.  40. — Compare  also  Hofmeister,  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  169. 

*  Karelstschikoff,  Bullet.  Soc.  Imp.  de  Moscou,  1868,  No.  i. 

*  liotan.  Zeitg.  1873,  p.  641,  Taf.  VI. — Sitzungsbr.  d.  naturf.  Ges.  zu  I^ipzig.  1872,  No.  7. 
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singly,  e.  g.  rhizome  of  Ophioglossum,  petiole  of  Dicksonia  antarctica.  Usually  they 
are  numerous  and  closely  aggregated.  The  elongated  rods  springing  from  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  intercellular  space  in  all  directions  are  irregularly  intertwined 
between  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  delicate  framework  with  air  in  its  inter-spaces. 
The  single  rods  sometimes  end  free,  sometimes  they  are  connected  by  their  branches, 
or  go  from  one  side  of  the  intercellular  space  to  the  opposite,  and  also  adhere 
to  the  latter.  As  regards  their  material,  the  above  outgrowths  of  the  wall  are  equiva- 
lent or  similar  to  'slightly  cuticularised  membranes.*  Cellulose  colourings  cannot 
be  observed  in  them,  but  rather  they  and  the  outermost  layer  of  membrane  which 
connects  them  both  behave  under  reagents  like  the  limiting  lamellae  on  the  surfaces 
of  contact  of  the  contiguous  cells ;  they  turn  yellow  or  brown  w  ith  Schultze's  solution, 
or  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  destroyed  by  boiling  with  solution  of 
potash.  It  remains  for  further  investigation  to  determine  how  far  they  may  ac- 
cordingly be  styled  parts  of  an  inner  cuticle  lining  the  air-passages. 

Sect.  26.  A  definite  special  form  oi  thick-walled  parenchyma  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  Collenchyma^,  It  forms  thick  bands  beneath  or  near  to  the  epidermis, 
especially  in  stems,  petioles,  and  nerves  of  the  leaf  of  herbaceous  Dicotyledons  (e.  g. 
species  of  Rheum,  Rumex,  Beta,  and  Chenopodium,  Aegopodium,  herbaceous  shoots 
of  Sambucus,  Labiatae,  Solanacea;,  Begonias,  petioles  of  Nymphaea,  etc. '),  and  in  the 
petioles  of  the  Marattias^  In  their  typical  development  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  walls  of  its  cells,  which  are  capable  of  division  and  contain 
chlorophyll  The  cells  are  in  unbroken  connection  with  one  another;  only  in 
exceptional  cases  (stem  of  Silphium  conjunctum 
and  its  allies)  are  the  layers  traversed  longitudinally 
by  intercellular  canals.  In  form  the  cells  are 
elongated  many-sided  prisms,  with  horizontal  or 
obliquely  pointed  ends :  when  they  are  isolated  it 
is  usually  plain  that  they  are  derived  from  elon- 
gated mother-cells,  with  sharply  pointed  ends, 
which  are  divided  by  p>ermanently  thin  transverse 
walls,  or,  as  the  case  may  be  plainly  stated,  they  are 
chambered  ^.  The  walls  are  thin  at  the  ends,  and 
along  the  whole  of  the  middle  of  the  lateral  sur- 
faces of  cells,  which  face  similar  cells ;  but  along  the 
angles  they  are  provided  with  a  stronger  thicken- 
ing, which  protrudes  into  the  cavity  of  the  cell  so 
as  to  round  it  off,  or  it  may  even  project  further, 
while  towards  the  thin  middle  band  of  the  ^'all  it 
is  sloped  off,  or  sharply  truncated  (Fig.  47).  In 
the  stem  of  the  above-named  species  of  Silphium 
the  thickening  extends  also  over  the  faces  opposite  the  intercellular  spaces.     The 


V\r..  47.-  l-pulcrrius.  r. .intK«>l!«'n<  liyma  f/.'»ftlie 
p«tiole  of  a  B(^oni4.  The  e|>iticmtal  celK  arc  e%enl]r 
thickened  on  the  outer  wall,  where  they  abut  on  the 
coilenchyma  ;  they  are  thickene<1  like  it  at  the  lonio* 
tuiiinal  angles  wherever  three  cells  meet ;  rA/chloro. 
phyll  (grains ;  /  thin-walled  |>arenchyiuatous  cells 
(.^jii).     I-'rom  Sachk'  Textbook. 


'  [Cf.  Giltay,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1881,  p.  153;  also  '  llet  Collenchym/  Utrecht. — Ambronn,  Pring- 
sheim*s  Jahrb.  XII  p.  473. — Van  Wisselingh,  ^  la  conaissance  d.  Collcnchjmc,  Ktf.  Bot.  Centralblatt, 
i88i,  Bd.  XII.  p.  I20.] 

^  Compare  Mohl,  Vegetab.  Zelle,  p.  20;  Botan.  Zeitg.  1844,  p.  308. — Unger.Anat.  und  Physiol, 
p.  148. — Sachs,  Lebrb.  p.  24. 

■  Russow,  Veigl.  Unters.  p.  106.  •  Compare  Krau«;,  Cycadcenficdcin,  Lc.  p.  310  (6). 
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thickened  parts  of  the  walls  have  no  pits,  and  are  delicately  stratified  with  very 
fine  limiting  layers  (*  Intercellular-substance ') :  they  swell  largely  with  water,  but 
without  becoming  gelatinous;  when  water  is  removed  they  contract  greatly  in  all 
directions  (measurements  are  wanting).  In  the  soaked  condition  they  show,  in 
transmitted  light,  a  characteristic  bluish  white  lustre.  With  Schultze's  solution  they 
turn  light  blue^;  after  slight  warming  with  potash  they  immediately  turn  deep 
blue  with  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  (this  is  the  case  in  Sambucus, 
Rumex,  Lamium  album,  Cactaceae,  Nymphoea). 

In  the  same  places  which  are  occupied  in  many  plants  by  cells  thus  remarkably 
characterised  by  the  above  described  properties,  there  are  found  in  many  others  layers 
of  cells  which  differ  more  or  less  from  these  in  their  form  and  in  the  structure  of  their 
elements.  For  instance,  the  cells  of  the  CoUenchyma  of  the  stems  of  Cacti  already 
mentioned '  differ  from  those  described  as  typical,  in  their  slight  elongation,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  walls  are  thickened  strongly  and  uniformly  all  round,  and  coarsely 
pitted.  Other  single  forms  approach  nearer  to  the  thin-walled  or  sclerotic  forms  of 
parench}Tna,  without  its  being  possible  to  carry  through  any  sharp  distinction.  It  is 
'then  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  taste  how  far  one  will  extend  the  term  CoUenchyma. 
It  is  now  used  generally  for  the  form  of  tissue  here  described  as  typical,  though  it 
was  originally  proposed  by  Link  ^  for  the  pollen  mother-cells  with  their  gelatinous 
membranes,  and  was  then  transferred  by  Schleiden,  at  first  half  in  joke,  to  the  above* 
mentioned  collenchymatous  cells  of  the  Cactaceae. 

From  the  collenchyma  must  be  distinguished  the  thick-walled  forms  of  paren- 
chyma, the  membranes  of  which  are  more  or  less  lignified,  and  have  thus  become 
hard  and  sclerotic.  As  the  most  typical  representatives  of  tissue  of  this  sort  may  be 
brought  forward  the  thick-walled  cells  of  the  secondary  wood  of  Dicotyledonous 
trees,  which  lay  up  starch  periodically,  and  often  prove  themselves  capable  of  divi- 
sion in  the  case  of  wounds,  or  rather  healing  scars.  This  will  be  entered  into  in 
more  detail  in  Chapter  XIV.  In  other  places  than  that  just  mentioned  sclerotic 
cells  are  to  be  found  widely  spread :  together  with  collenchyma  and  sclerenchyma 
they  form  the  strengthening  apparatus  of  those  parts,  and  they  are  connected  with 
both  of  these  tissues  by  the  most  various  transitional  forms.  No  general  specific 
peculiarities  of  this  tissue  can  be  mentioned  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said ; 
remarkable  examples  will  therefore  for  the  most  part  be  mentioned  in  the  chapters 
which  deal  wiih  the  distribution  of  tissues.  Here  we  may  briefly  notice  only  one  series 
as  being  specially  instructive,  and  as  presenting  difficulties  in  a  sharp  classification 
of  the  tissues,  viz.,  that  of  the  sclerotic  cells  in  the  Ferns.  In  the  large  majority  of 
these  plants  there  occur  in  stem,  roots,  and  leaves  thick-walled  elements,  sometimes 
isolated,  but  usually  in  close  and  often  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  one  another, 
and  combined  to  form  uniseriate  or  multiseriate  layers  or  bundles ;  these  either  lie 
near  the  epidermis,  or  accompany  or  ensheath  the  vascular  bundles.  In  the  petiole  of 
the  Marattiaceae  they  have  the  properties  of  collenchyma,  as  was  above  stated ;  also 
many  bundle-sheaths,  to  be  cited  later,  are  directly  connected  with  this  tissue  as  regards 
their  structure.    But  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  (compare  Fig.  48)  the  walls^  which 


'  Schacht,  Lehrb.  p.  195. 

•  Compare  Ungcr,  Grundzuge,  p.  25 ;  Schleiden,  Aiiatomie  d.  Cactccn,  p.  14. 

*  Grundlehren  d.  Krauterkunde,  II.  p.  199. 
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are  equally  thickened  all  round,  or  less  thickened  on  one  side,  are  highly  '  lignified ': 
in  some  few  cases  they  are  quite  or  almost  colourless  (c.  g.  stem  of  Lycopodium), 
usually  they  are  coloured  a  dark  brown.  On  the 
chemical  property  of  the  characteristic  brown  substance 
nothing  certain  is  known.  The  sclerotic-tissue  elements 
are  generally  of  elongated  prismatic  form,  either  with 
slightly  inclined  or  sharp-ptoinCed  ends,  in  the  latter 
case  they  are  fibrous  cells  or  fibres.  According  to  the 
character  of  their  contents,  they  must,  in  compliance 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  above  laid  down,  be  for  the 
most  part  assigned  to  the  category  of  cellular  tissue, 
since  most  of  the  elements,  even  those  with  very  thick 
walls  belonging  to  the  dark  brown  Liyers  and  strands 
in  the  ferns,  are  densely  filled  with  starch  grains,  which 
(as  was  observed  in  rhizomes  of  Osmunda  regalis) 
gradually  disappear  as  their  age  increases.  It  wa»  not 
possible  by  any  means  to  prove  that  these  cells  are 
capable  of  division.  On  the  other  hand,  there  occur 
side  by  side  with  these  sclerotic  cells,  and  often  con- 
nected with  them  by  quite  gradual  transitions,  elements  Jllji'"^!  TiJXu.'X-T^tTih^'^v"^ 
thickened  till  the  cell  cavity  almost  disappears,  and  i'hV'JIk"li'Tit"i"i'Iir'>>™''*^"T<i,?. 
showing  only  the  last  traces  of  cell-contents.  Thc^e,  ''"''■ 
regarded  independently,  should  be  accounted  as  specific  s( Icrenchymatous  fibres; 
thus,  e,  g.  in  the  brown  sclerenchymatous  sheath  of  the  stem  of  Marsilia  salvatrix. 

SiCT.  2^.  The  name  Emiodermis,  pro|iosed  by  Oudemans'  for  a  special  case, 
here  denotes  generally  those  peculiar  limiting  lajers  to  which  Caspary*  has  given 
the  mmt  prolectivt-shtath  (Schutzscheide)'.  They  belong  to  the  category  of  cellular 
tissue  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  their  power  of  independent 
growth  and  division,  which  is  so  often  to  be  observed,  e.  g.  in  roots  of  Dicotyledons. 

The  endodermis  is  a  sheath  consisting  in  all  cases  of  one  single  layer  of  cells. 
It  should  also  be  observed  here^  that  it  lies  as  a  rule  at  the  limit  between  masses  of 
parenchyma  and  other  systems  of  tissue,  especially  vascular  bundles,  and  is  then  to 
be  recognised  both  by  its  development  and  its  mature  properties,  as  the  layer  of  the 
parenchymatous  mass  bordering  on  the  unlike  part.  In  roots  with  an  axile  vascular 
cylinder  the  latter  is  always  enclosed  by  it.  The  same  is  the  lase  in  stems  with  an 
axile  vascular  cylinder,  as  Hippuris,  Callitriche,  Ceratophyllum.  Utricularia,  Klodca, 
species  of  Potamogeton,  Corallorrhiza,  &c.  (compare  Chapter  VIII),  or  with  a  closely 
compressed  axile  system  of  bundles  (species  of  Potamogeton,  lI)'drocoiyle  vulgaris, 
Ac):  also  ip  stems  of  Phanerogams  with  a  strongly  developed  ctlinder  conutining  the 
vascular  bimdles,  this  is  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  mass  of  parenchyma  by 
a  layer  of  endodermis,  e.  g.  Tagetes  palula,  and  other  Composite  ',  Coba;a  scandcns, 


'  Ucber  den  Siti  der  E]ji>lermis  bei  Jen  Lufti 
ilcrdara.     Malh.  phys-  Klasse  IX  tlR6i). 

'  I'rin^hEitn's  Jahrb.  I.  p.  441 ;  ihiil.  IV.  p.  toi. 

'  [Cf.  aUo  Sthwcnilciict,  Die  Schutisehciile  11.  ihrt  Vti 
d.  Wisi.  IP  Berlin,  1881.]  •  Van  Tiet;h( 


teln  Jlt  OrcliHlccn.     Alihaiidl.  d.  Acad.  Am- 


:irkuni,'cn,  Abli.iiidl.  A.  Kiini(,-I.  Aknd. 
I,  Ann.  Sd.  Nat.  torn.  XYI.  p.  iij. 
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thickened  parts  of  the  walls  have  no  pits,  and  are  delicately  siralified  with  v«f  * 
fine  limiling  layers  (' Inlercellular-subsiance') :  they  swell  largely  with  water,  but 
without  becoming  gelatinous;  when  water  is  removed  they  contract  greatly  in  all 
directions  (measurements  are  wanting).  In  the  soaked  condition  they  show,  in 
transmitted  light,  a  characteristic  bluish  white  lustre.  With  Schultze's  solution  they 
lorn  light  blue';  after  slight  wanning  with  potash  they  immediately  turn  deep 
blue  with  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  (this  is  the  case  in  Sambucus, 
Rumes,  Lamium  album,  Cactacese,  NymphKa). 

In  the  same  places  which  are  occupied  in  many  plants  by  cells  thus  remarkably 
characterised  by  the  above  described  properties,  there  are  found  in  many  others  layers 
of  cells  which  differ  more  or  less  from  these  in  their  form  and  in  the  slracture  of  their 
elements.  For  instance,  the  cells  of  the  Collenchyma  of  the  stems  of  Cacti  already 
mentioned'  differ  from  those  described  as  typical,  in  their  slight  elongation,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  walls  are  thickened  strongly  and  uniformly  all  round,  and  coarsely 
pined.  Other  single  forms  approach  nearer  to  the  thin-walled  or  sclerotic  forms  of 
parenchyma,  without  its  being  possible  to  carry  through  any  sharp  distinction.  It  is 
then  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  taste  how  far  one  will  extend  the  term  Collenchyma. 
It  is  now  used  generally  for  the  form  of  tissue  here  described  as  typical,  though  it 
was  originally  proposed  by  Link"*  for  the  pollen  mother-cells  with  their  gelatinous 
membranes,  and  was  then  transferred  by  Schleiden,  at  first  half  in  joke,  to  the  above- 
tnenlioned  collenchymatous  cells  of  the  Cactacea;, 

From  the  collenchyma  must  be  distinguished  the  thick-walled  forms  of  paren- 
chyma, the  membranes  of  which  are  more  or  less  lignified,  and  have  thus  become 
hard  and  scUrolu.  As  the  most  typical  representatives  of  tissue  of  this  sort  may  be 
brought  forward  the  ihick-walled  cells  of  the  secondary  wood  of  Dicotyledonous 
trees,  which  lay  up  starch  periodically,  and  often  prove  themselves  capable  of  divi- 
sion in  the  case  of  wounds,  or  rather  healing  scars.  This  will  be  entered  into  in 
more  detail  in  Chapter  XIV.  In  other  places  than  that  just  mentioned  sclerotic 
cells  are  to  be  found  widely  spread :  together  with  collenchyma  and  sclerenchj-ma 
they  form  the  strengthening  apparatus  of  those  parts,  and  they  are  connected  with 
both  of  these  tissues  by  the  most  various  transitional  forms.  No  general  specilic 
peculiarities  of  this  tissue  can  be  mentioned  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said ; 
remarkable  examples  will  therefore  for  the  most  part  be  mentioned  in  the  chapters 
which  deal  with  the  distribution  of  tissues.  Here  we  may  briefly  notice  only  one  series 
as  being  specially  instructive,  and  as  presenting  difficulties  in  a  sharp  classification 
of  the  tissues,  viz.,  that  of  the  sclerotic  cells  in  the  Ferns.  In  the  large  majority  of 
these  plants  there  occur  in  stem,  roots,  and  leaves  ihick-walled  elements,  sometimei 
isolated,  but  usually  in  close  and  often  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  one  another, 
and  combined  to  form  uniseriate  or  multiseriale  layers  or  bundles ;  these  cither  lie 
near  the  epidermis,  or  accompany  or  ensheath  the  vascular  bundles.  In  the  pciiols'lj 
the  Marattiacefe  they  have  the  properties  of  collenchyma,  as  was  above  stated;  j 
many  bundle-sheaths,  to  be  cited  later,  are  directly  connected  with  this  tissucM  fi 
their  structure.    But  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  (compare  Fig,  ^8)  the  II 

'  Schachi.  Lehrb.  p.  19;, 

'  Compare  Unger,  Grunddige,  p,  151  Schleiden,  Aontomie 

1  Ciuutlehien  d.  Kikuterkimde,  JI.  p.  199. 
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Primulaceae,  as  Primula  sinensis^,  Lobelia  syphilitica,  Rhizomes  of  SdtamineSy 
Cyperaceae  (e.  g.  Carex  hirta),  Aconis  gramineus. 

The  same  occurs  in  certain  Equiseta.  But  on  the  other  hand  not  the  whole 
body  of  vascular  bundles,  but  each  single  vascular  bundle  is  in  many  cases  sheathed 
round  by  an  endodermis.  This  is  the  case  both  in  the  stem  and  leaf  of  almost 
all  ferns  and  many  species  of  Equisetum,  and  also  in  the  petioles  and  leaves  (Adoxa 
moschatellina,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  species  of  Primula),  and  in  many  stems  of 
Phanerogamic  plants,  as  Nuphar,  Brasenia  peltata,  Hydrocleis  Humboldtii,  Primula 
auricula,  Menyanthes.  Rarely  an  endodermis  occurs  in  other  places  tlian  those 
named :  thus  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  stem  of  many  Equiseta,  and  in  many  aerial 
roots,  especially  of  epiphytic  orchids,  the  parenchimatous  cortex  is  marked  ofif  both 
from  the  vascular  bundle  and  from  the  tracheal  sheath  by  an  endodermis. 

The  relations  in  the  species  of  Equisetum  may  here  be  described  according  to  Pfitzer*, 
as  being  specially  instructive  for  the  arrangement  of  the  endodermis,  which  is  variable 
even  in  closely  allied  plants.  In  the  parenchymatous  ground-mass  of  the  intemode  there 
is  a  ring  of  vascular  bundles  equal  in  number  to  the  angles  of  the  stem  (comp.  Chap.  VIII). 
In  the  foliage-stems  of  £.  limosum  and  E.  littorale  an  endodermal  layer  surrounds  each 
single  bundle.  In  E.  arvense,  Telmateja,  silvaticum,  pratense,  palustre  (comp.  below. 
Chap.  VIII),  and  scirpoides,  this  sheath  is  wanting  round  the  single  bundle,  but  sur- 
rounds the  whole  ring  externally,  curving  inwards  between  two  bundles.  Besides  this 
outer  general  sheath,  there  occurs  in  E.  hiemale,  trachyodon,  ramosissimum,  and  varie* 
gatum  a  similar  inner  one,  i.e.  one  bordering  the  whole  inner  side  of  the  ring  of  bundles. 
In  the  rhizomes  the  same  phenomena  occur  on  the  whole  as  in  the  foliage-stem ;  but  in 
the  same  species,  as  more  minutely  descril>ed  by  Pfitzer,  the  rhizome  and  foliage-stem 
may  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Finally,  at  the  points  of  transition  between  rhizome  and 
foliage-stems,  Pfitzer  often  found  in  E.  hiemale  small  strings  of  parenchyma  1-3  cells 
thick,  as  seen  j'n  transverse  section,  which  lay  between  two  vascular  bundles,  and  were 
surrounded  by  an  endodermal  layer,  the  latter  either  arising  as  a  protrusion  from  the 
general  sheath,  or  having  no  connection  with  it. 

The  cells  of  the  endodermis  (see  Figs.  49  and  50)  are  nearly  of  the  four-sided 
prismatic  form,  very  often  flattened  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  of  the  part 
enclosed  by  ihem,  more  or  less  elongated,  with  horizontal  or  oblique  ends,  and 
connected  uninterruptedly  with  one  another  along  their  radial  lateral  faces.  Their 
membrane  is  always  delicate  when  differentiation  of  tissues  begins,  and  often 
throughout  life  it  is  smooth  externally  and  internally,  rarely  it  is  delicately  pitted ; 
but  the  radial  walls  are  characterised  by  a  fine  and  usually  irregular  wavy  transverse 
folding,  which  is  continued  over  the  ends  from  one  radial  wall  to  the  other.  Further, 
the  undulation  extends,  according  to  the  special  case,  either  over  the  whole  surface, 
or  only  over  a  band-like  longitudinal  strip  of  it. 

The  wall  of  the  cells  is  further  characterised  by  suberisation,  which  appears 
early,  i.  e.  with  the  first  differentiation  of  tissue :  this  always  affects  the  undulated 
part  of  the  wall,  and  may  also  extend,  according  to  the  special  case,  in  varying 
degree  over  some  or  all  of  the  other  walls.  This  is  the  case  in  the  majority 
of  Ferns :  a  good  example  of  the  localisation  of  the  suberisation  on  the  undu- 
lated bands  in  the  middle  of  the  radial  (cellulose)  walls  is  supplied  by  the  root 


*  Von  Kamienski,  Vergleichende  Anatomie  der  Primein,  /.  c. 

*  Ucber  d.  Schutzscheide  der  deulschen  E'juisctcn,  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  VI, 
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of  Botrychium  Lnnaria.  In  the  root  of  Ranunculus  Ficaria  Caspary  found  most 
of  the  cells  suberised,  more  particularly  at  least  on  the  undulated  walls  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  single  cells,  with  no  exactly  de6nable  arrangement,  equally  suberised  all 
round.  The  walls  in  question  may  be  termed  suberised  on  this  ground,  viz.  that 
they  behave  before  reagents  like  the  louUy  suberised  membranes  of  the  cork-cells, 
or  like  cuticle.  (Comp,  pp.  75  and  iii.)  They  alone  remain  behind  after  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  even  if  the  acid  has  destroyed  the  surrounding 
celhilose  walls.  More  exact  investigations  of  its  chemical  relations  are  entirely 
wanting.  Further,  the  peculiar  refractive  properties  of  corky  walls,  the  dark  black 
contours  when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  belong  to  the  walls  in  question.     Partly  in 


this  circumstance,  partly  in  the  wavy  folds  superposed  one  on  another,  in  not  very 
thin  preparations,  lies  the  cause  of  the  often -described  phenomenon,  that  the  un- 
dulated strips  of  the  radial  walls  appear  in  transverse  sections  as  dark  points  or  lines. 
Another  peculiarity,  which  again  recalls  the  cuticle,  is  this,  that  the  suberised  parts 
of  the  walls  swell  in  sulphuric  acid  and  in  potash  in  the  direction  of  their  surface. 
The  undulations  appear  after  the  action  of  those  reagents  to  become  higher ;  but 
whether  this  is  really  the  case,  or  whether  they  only  become  plainer  for  observation, 
remains  to  be  investigated. 

Like  many  cork-cells,  those  of  the  endoderrais  often  remain  thin-walled  through- 
out life,  e.  g.  in  almost  all  Ferns,  the  walls  being  either  totally  suberised,  or  (a  point 
which  requires  more  extended  investigation)  having  a  delicate  internal  cellulose 
layer.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  appears  not  infrequently  here  also  a  strong 
thickening  superposed  internally  on  the  original  membrane:  this  occurs  especially 
in  roots  of  Monocotyledons,  the   stems   of  Potamogeton  (in   many   species,   as 
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P.  crispus,  densus,  gramineus,  no  strong  thickening  occurs),  rhizomes  of  Cyperaceie, 
e.  g.  Cares  hirta,  exceptionally  also  in  roots  of  Dicotyledons  (Primula  Auricula). 
Comp.  Fig.  51.  In  many  rhizomes  of  Monocotyledons,  e.g.  Carices,  several  thick- 
valkd  sclerotic  layers  occur  in  the  region  occupied  in  allied  plants  by  the  endo- 
dennis,  when  fully  developed:  it  remains  to  be  investigated  how  far  these  are 
endodennis. 

The  thickening  masses  are 
as  a  nile  more  or  legs  sclerotic — 
ligujfied,  or  suberised — only  in  Pr. 
Auricula  do  they  consist  of  cartila- 
ginous, gelatinous  cellulose.  In 
relatively  few  cases  they  extend  in 
equal  thickness  round  the  whole 
cell  (root  of  Pr,  Auricula,  of  many 
epiphytic  Orchids,  stem  of  Fota- 
mogeton  pusillus) ;  usually  they 
are  more  strongly  developed  on 
the  inner  side,  than  on  the  onto'; 
roots  of  species  of  Carex,  Cy- 
perus,  Scirpus,  Fhragmites  com- 
munis, Triticum  repens.  Asparagus, 
species  of  Smilax  (the  so-called 
core-sheath  (Kemscheide)  of  Sar- 
saparilla  roots),  Dracsnas,  Palms', 
and  in  the  above-named  rhizomes  of 
Cypcracese,  the  stems  of  Potamoge- 
ton  pectinatus,  lucens,  natans,  prse- 
longus':  comp.  below,  Chap,  VIII. 
The  thickening  masses  arc  stratified  and  pitted;  only  in  the  investigated  Dracienea 
they  are  not  pitted  (Caspary).  The  undulation  is  not  present  on  the  thickened  walls, 
but  it  again  appears  on  the  original  radial  walls,  if  they  can  be  isolated  by  destruc- 
tion of  the  superposed  thickening  masses,  e.  g.  by  sulphuric  acid.  Usually  the 
thickening  and  sclerosis  extend  to  all  the  cells  almost  equally,  but  thin-walled  cells 
often  occur  between  the  others.  They  are  found  quite  solitary,  e.  g.  ofteti  in  the 
root  of  Auricula  (fig.  51);  or  numerous,  but  alternating  not  very  regularly  with 
the  thick-walled  cells,  in  the  root  of  Strelitzia  ovata.  But  in  the  vascular-bundle- 
sheath  of  ihe  aerial  roots  of  epiphytic  Orchids  1-2  longitudinal  series  of  cells  remain 
before  each  vascular  group  with  an  unthickened  membrane,  which  turns  blue  with 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid :  in  their  longitudinal  course  they  are  here  and  there  inter- 
rupted by  thickened  cells '. 

The  elements  of  the  endodermis  are,  in  all  exactly  investigated  cases,  cells  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  with  a  protoplasmic  body ;  in  Equisetum,  according  to 


'  Caspary,  /.  r.  p.  loS.— Schlciclen,  Archi 
kunde.  Tflf.  Ill,  IV.— Mohl,  Talm.  slnictuni 
fig.  J. 

'  Caspary,  Piinjphdm's  Jahrb.  I.  p.  44,]. 

'  Lellgijb,  Wiener  Agatl.  IJenk&dii.  Bil.  34,  p.  loj. 


d.  Phamiac  1847.— Berg,  Alias  d.  Phum.  Watroi- 
— Karsten,  Wgctationsorgane  dcr  ralmen,  Taf.  IlL 
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Pfitzer,  they  even  contain  chlorophyll ;  further,  as  in  all  parenchymatous  cells,  the 
nature  of  their  contents  is  very  various ;  many  are  poor  in  contents  of  definite  form, 
or  almost  empty;  very  many  have  abundant  starch  grains,  and  even  to  a  remark- 
able degree  in  comparison  with  the  surrounding  parenchyma.  Also  in  strongly 
thickened  and  sclerotic  cells  there  are  often  abundant  starchy  contents,  as  in  the 
roots  of  Cladium  Mariscus,  and  Carex  arenaria  according  to  Caspary,  in  the  stem 
of  Potamogeton  natans,  Ac.  In  single  cases,  namely,  in  roots  of  Ficaria  and 
Victoria  regia,  and  in  stems  of  Equisetum,  Caspary  and  Pfitzer  found  the  proto- 
plasmic body  of  the  cells  brown,  and  contracted  to  a  band  stretched  between  the 
undulated  walls. 

As  was  already  indicated  at  the  outset,  the  layer  of  cells  limiting  the  parenchy- 
matous cortex  from  the  air-containing  sheath,  which  surrounds  it  in  the  aerial  roots 
of  the  epiphytic  orchids  and  Aroideae,  of  Chlorophytum  and  Hoya  carnosa,  is 
a  special  case  of  endodermis.  It  corresponds  in  all  important  p)oints  with  the 
'  protective  sheaths,'  and  is  generally  distinguished  by  one  peculiarity  only,  that  in 
each  of  the  longitudinal  series,  which  its  cells  form,  elongated  prismatic  elements 
alternate  regularly  with  short  roundish  or  oval  cells.  Usually  all  the  cells  have  thin 
walls,  and  in  that  case  (according  to  Leitgeb  always)  they  are  undulated  on  their 
radial  faces ;  they  have,  as  far  as  my  investigations  extend,  a  complete  suberised 
outer  layer,  and  a  delicate  cellulose  inner  layer.  But  in  many  species  the  long 
cells  are  strongly  thickened  and  sclerotic,  most  strongly,  and  without  pits  in 
Oberonia  myriantha  (Leitgeb,  /.  c).  The  short  cells  are  always  thin-walled.  The 
Jong  cells  contain  chiefly  watery  cell  sap.  The  short  ones  are  characterised  by 
relatively  abundant,  granular  protoplasm,  and  a  large  nucleus.  On  the  structure 
of  the  roots  in  question,  comp.  Sect.  56. 
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Sect.  28.  The  name  Sclerenchyms,  introduced  by  Metlenius*,  here  indicates 
those  tissue-elements  which  have  not  only  thickened  their  walls  at  the  expense  of  the 
cell-cavity,  but  have  also  lost  the  cell  quality  besides.  Together  with  the  sclerotic 
cells  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  they  form  the  strengthening  apparatus.  But  while 
the  former,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  their  contents,  still  take  an  active  part  in  the 
processes  of  assimilation  and  nutrition,  the  properties  which  point  to  this  are  wanting 
in  the  tissues  in  question ;  they  appear  (besides  some  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
water)  to  be  in  the  main  only  strengthening  apparatus,  or  specific  mechanical 
elements,  to  use  the  terms  of  Schwendener. 

We  will  not  here  again  return  to  the  practical  difficulties  in  distinguishing  this 
tissue  from  the  sclerotic  cells.     Comp.  p.  115,  and  Chap.  X. 

The  general  properties  of  the  sclerenchymatous  elements  consist  in  this,  that  as 
the  thickening  and  lignification  proceed,  the  protoplasmic  body  and  nucleus  dis- 
appear, and  of  these  and  of  the  products  resulting  from  their  activity  only  remnants 
together  with  watery  fluid  remain  behind,  partly  as  not  clearly  defined  granular 
contents;  often  however  they  take  the  form  of  rather  abundant  fine-grained 
starch,  which  apparently  has  no  further  use,  as  e.  g.  in  the  fibrous  ring  of  the 
outer  walls  of  Aristolochia  Sipho,  or  of  crystals  of  Calcium  oxalate,  as  in  many 
covering  tablets  of  fibrous  bands,  to  be  described  below,  and  in  the  raphide- 
containing  fibres  of  the  cortex  of  the  root  of  Chamoedorea  elegans.  According  to 
Schwendener  ^  a  part  of  the  fluid  contents  is  replaced  in  the  typical  sclerenchymatous 
fibres  by  air ;  they  always  contain  some  air  in  the  normal  condition.  The  structure 
of  the  walls  is  in  general  that  of  strongly  thickened  cell-membranes,  with  their 
numerous  modifications:  these  will  be  more  readily  described  in  connection  with 
the  single  forms. 

According  to  the  form,  and  the  definite  relations  of  structure  which  vary  for  the 
most  part  with  it,  we  may  distinguish  two  main  forms  of  sclerenchymatous  elements, 
which,  however,  are  not  in  all  cases  sharply  defined  from  one  another,  viz.  (i)  short 
sclerenchymatous  elements,  and  (2)  elongated  elements,  or  sclerenchymatous  fibres. 


*  Abhandl.  d.  K.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wisscnsch.  IX.  p.  432. 
^  Das  Mechanische  l*rincip,  &c.;  p.  no. 
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Sect.  29.  The  term  Short  solerenchymstouB  elements  may  l>e  applied  to 
all  forms  which  have  not  pointed  tapering  ends ;  these  are  sometimes  iso-diametric, 
sometimes  moderately  elongated.    To  this  group  belong — 

(a)  The  stone-tUmenU  (*  stone-cells '  of  the  Pharmacologists),  so  called  after  the 
stony  bodies  in  the  flesh  and  stalk  of  many  pears,  which  are  comp)osed  of  them, 
are  almost  iso-diametric,  rarely  rod-like  elongated  derivatives  of  cells  (*  rod-cells '), 
with  stratified,  very  strongly  thickened  membrane,  lignified  to  a  stony  hardness: 
this  wall  is  perforated  frequently  by  numerous,  usually  branched  pit-canals,  of  circular 
appearance  in  transverse  section  (Fig.  52).  The  narrow  internal  cavity,  v/hich  usually 
disappears,  is  occupied  by  a  watery  fluid  with  a  few  granules, 
or  often  by  a  reddish  brown,  apparently  formless  mass. 
Stone-elements  of  this  sort  are  widely  spread  among  the 
Dicotyledons,  especially  in  sappy,  fleshy  parts  ;  in  the  suc- 
culent parenchyma  they  are  sometimes  isolated,  but  usually 
in  uninterrupted  connection  with  one  another,  forming  cir- 
cumscribed groups,  or  masses,  of  which  the  elements  bor- 
dering on  the  thin-walled  tissue  may  graduate  into  the  latter 
by  the  thickening  of  their  walls  at  this  limit  being  one-sided 
and  weaker.  In  the  so-called  stout  succulent  plants,  how- 
ever,  such  as  the  Crassulaceae,  Cactaceae,  &c.,  stony  formations 
are  generally  wanting.  Exquisite  examples  are  supplied  by 
the  fleshy  body  of  Helosideae,  Lophophytum,  Langsdorffia*, 
fleshy  tuberous  roots,  e.g.  Paeonia,  Dahlia  (Sachs)  ;  Rhizomes,  e.  g.  Dentaria  pinnata, 
the  pith  of  Hoya  carnosa ',  Medinilla  spec.,'  and  especially  the  cortex  of  ligneous 
Dicotyledons,  in  which  they  are  mainly  derived  from  secondary  sclerosis  of  parenchy- 
matous cells,  as  will  be  more  closely  described  in  Chap.  XV. 

Transitional  forms  to  the  sclerenchymatous  fibres  are  supplied  by  the  rod- 
shaped  stone-elements  of  many  cortical  layers,  the  short  pointed  fil>res  of  the 
Cinchoneae,  the  short  and  pointed  branched  stone-elements  of  the  cortex  of  Firs 
and  Larches,  &c. 

In  the  Monocotyledons  the  elements  of  tliis  category  arc  rare ;  but  we  must 
include  under  this  head  the  multiseriate  dense  layers  beneath  the  epidermis  of  stems 
of  Palms  \  and  elements  with  large  cavity,  and  large  pits,  which  form  in  the  cortex 
of  the  root  of  many  Aroids  (e.  g.  Tornelia  fragrans)  3-4  layers  of  cells  outside  the 
endodermal  sheath  of  the  vascular  bundle,  and  in  Raphidophora  angustifolia  ^  also  in 
the  inner  cortex  of  the  stem  a  ring  of  1-2  layers  in  thickness. 

Typical  stone-elements  are  wanting  in  the  Cryptogams. 

(V)  A  second  form  of  short  sclerenchyma  is  represented  by  the  peculiar  cohering 
plates  which  Mettenius*  first  distinguished  in  species  of  Trichomanes  under  the  name 


I'U"..  52.  —Transverse  section  «>f 
a  ".hMrt  sclerenchymatou«  (Muiic) 
elriiicnt  fnun  the  pMit  tul>«r  of 
iKililu  v.irutlnliv  /  luiiien.  k  pit* 
lanak :  sf  •.ptit.  by «hii  h  ^n  inner 
system  uf  layen  is  separaletl  i'u^)« 
I-roiii  Sai  hs'  TextlMMik. 


*  Hooker,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  XXII.— Graf  SolmsLaubach,  in  Pring^heim's  Jahrb.  VI.  p. 
530. — Eichlcr,  Balanophores  Brasilienses,  Tab.  II. 

*  Mohl,  Ranken-  and  Schliog-pflanzen,  p.  89. — Ibid.  Porcn  d.  Pflanzcnzcllgewebcs,  p.  32. 

*  A.  Gris,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  ser.  XIV.  p.  50. 

*  Mohl,  Palmarum   structura,  paij.  VI.  Tab.  A.  C.  Verm.  Schrifteu,   p.   136. — Botan.  Zcitg. 
1871,  Taf.  II. 

*  Van  Tieghcm,  Struct,  dcs  Aroidces  /. r.  •  llymcnophylletn,  l.c,  p.  418. 
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Stegmaia,  and  which,  as  shown  by  later  investigations  of  Rosanoff  \  occur  not  un- 
frequently  among  the  Monocotyledons  also.  They  always  appear  on  the  outer 
surface  of  sclcrenchymatous  or  sclerotic  bands  of  fibres  (either  such  as  pursue  a 
separate  course,  or  accompany  vascular  bundles),  and  are  applied  to  these  in  longi- 
tudinal rows,  which  by  the  arrangement  of  their  elements  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
they  arose  by  transverse  division  of  spindle-shaped  cells.  The  single  elements  are 
small,  and  have  the  form  of  flat,  or  (in  the  Monocotyledons)  plano-convex,  usually 
rectangular  plates,  with  the  flat  side  contiguous  with  the  fibrous  band.  As  regards 
their  structure  they  arc  characterised  by  unequal  thickening  on  different  sides, 
usually  also  by  partial  silicification  of  their  walls ;  they  vary  extremely  in  individual 
cases  according  to  the  species  or  systematic  group.  In  the  species  of  Trichomanes, 
the  wall  is  strongly  thickened  on  one  side,  i.  e.  on  the  inner  face,  which  is  contiguous 
with  the  fibrous  band.  In  some  few  species  the  thickening  is  uniform  on  this  surface; 
it  is  equally  rare  to  find  it  so  arranged  that  it  occupies  the  periphery  of  the  inner 
wall  in  a  ring-like  manner.  Usually  there  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  inner  wall 
into  the  cavity  a  cushion-like  protuberance,  hollowed  in  the  middle,  or  comb-like 
bands  placed  symmetrically  near  the  middle.  On  the  varying  special  forms  of  these 
outgrowths,  compare  /.  r.  Those  outgrowths  protruding  inwards  and  the  region 
immediately  surrounding  them  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  wall,  which 
shows  the  cellulose  reaction,  by  their  granular  appearance  and  strong  silicification. 

Similar  covering  plates,  perhaps  more  properly  included  under  the  crystal- 
containing  structures,  since  each  contains  an  aggregation  of  calcium  oxalate,  occur, 
according  to  a  short  statement  by  Mettenius,  in  certain  of  the  Cyatheacese. 

The  fibrous  bands  in  the  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of  Orchideae  (Pholidota, 
Stanhopea,  &c. '),  Palms  (Chama?rops,  Phoenix,  Caryota,  &c.),  of  Maranta  compressa, 
Arundinaria  spalhiflora,  have  interrupted  longitudinal  rows  of  plano-convex  stegmata 
on  their  exterior.  The  convex  outer  wall  of  these  is  thin,  the  inner  thickened 
to  a  half-spherical  rough  body,  which  almost  fills  the  cavity,  and  consists  mostly  of 
compounds  of  silicon.  Often  2-3  such  silicified  bodies  occur  in  place  of  one. 
(Rosanoff*  found  similar  silicified  bodies  also  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll  and 
starch  on  the  fibrous  bands  in  the  margin  of  the  leaf  of  Galipea  macrophylla,  one  of 
the  family  of  Diosmex.)  The  fibrous  bands  in  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  of  Scita- 
niinex  (species  of  Maranta,  Hcliconia,  Thalia)  show  small  stegmata,  the  structure  of 
which  seems  to  diff'or  from  that  just  described,  and  remains  to  be  investigated. 

Sect.  30.  Sclerenohymatous  fibres,  of  elongated  spindle-like  shape,  with 
sharp  ends,  simple  or  branched,  are  the  form  of  strengthening  tissue  which  is 
universal,  especially  in  Phanerogams ;  they  are  sometimes  in  uninterrupted  lateral 
connection,  and  united,  with  pectinated  *''  ends,  into  bundles  and  sheaths  ;  sometimes 
thev  are  imbedded  sinarlv  in  other  tissues. 


*  Botan.  Zeiig.  1S71,  \\  741). 

*  Comj^re  Link,  Ikit.m.  Zeiij;.  1840,  p.  750. 

'  [It  is  believed  thai  this  translation  \*ill  convey  the  meaning  intendeil  by  the  use  of  the  word 
*  verschninkl,'  the  iJea  t^eincj  that  of  .m  .^rran-^eniLni  similar  to  the  tinjjers  of  two  folded  hands,  or  of 
two  combs  /r./:«)  with  the  teeth  of  the  one  i'a>>Ing  between  those  of  the  other.  The  word 
ftvUnarjn,'  will  be  ustd  sub>o.iucntlv  in  descril'in^;  the  course  of  the  vascular  bundles  ^Chap. 
Mil.  A  .; 
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The  fibres  in  question  are  frequently  called  also  Bast-fihres,  or  Bast- cells,  after  a 
region  in  which  ihey  occur  especially  often  in  the  Dicotyledons,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  these  terms,  Sanio  has  called  those  fibres  which  occur  in  the  secondary 
xylem,  and  which  belong  also  in  part  to  this  category,  bast- fibre-like,  or  libri/orm 
fibres.     Comp.  Chap.  XIV.     P.  Moldenhawer  *  calls  them  fibrous  tubes. 

The  name  bast,  or  liber,  is  at  present  used  for  two  quite  different  things.  Originally  it 
was  used  as  a  topographic  anatomical  term,  for  a  definite  region  of  the  cortex  of  the 
Dicotyledonous  stem,  which  is,  it  is  true,  as  much  characterised  b/  definite  forms  of 
tissue  occurring  in  it  as  by  its  position  (comp.  Chap.  XV).  Among  these  forms  of  tissue 
sclerenchymatous  fibres  are  quite  generally  characteristic;  they  are  present  indeed  in 
many  cases  in  very  large  quantity,  and  are  very  conspicuous  as  compared  with  the  other 
tissues.  On  the  latter  ground,  and  since  the  really  characteristic  structure  of  this  cortical 
region  was  not  known,  they  were  considered  as  the  essential  tissue  of  the  bast-region,  and 
the  name  bast  was  transferred  from  the  region  to  the  sort  of  tissue,  but  later  again  used 
for  both  without  sharp  distinction.  Since  the  sort  of  tissue  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
this  region,  the  result  was  that  bast  was  found  at  other  places  than  in  the  bast,  or  that  there 
is  bast  without  bast,  in  other  words  that  doubt  and  controversy  arose.  Now  it  is  in  itself 
indifferent  which  meaning  is  attached  to  the  name,  and  grounds  may  be  brought  forward 
for  authorising  both  the  above  uses  of  it,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  used  for  two  quite 
different  ideas.  In  the  choice  to  be  made  accordingly  it  seems  to  me  decisive  that  the 
topographic  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  older,  and  has  always  been  the  more  usual.  Its 
use  will  therefore  be  here  limited  to  the  region  to  be  treated  of  later,  and  the  fibres  in 
question  will  therefore  be  called  Eait-fibrei^  wherever  they  belong  to  this  region. 

The  form  of  the  sclerenchymatous  fibres  varies  within  the  above  stated  limits  ac- 
cording to  species  and  part  Their  transverse  section  is  acutely  angular,  where  they 
are  closely  united  into  bundles ;  it  is  round  in  such  fibres  as  lie  single  and  loose  in 
intercellular  spaces,  as  in  many  leathery  leaves,  in  the  foliage  of  many  Aroidex,  &c. 
Those  firmly  connected  into  bundles  are  as  a  rule  simple,  i.e.  unbranched,  spindle- 
shaped,  usually  with  continued  and  gradual  decrease  of  tn^nsverse  section  towards 
the  ends,  while  the  much-elongated  forms  are  usually  drawn  out  at  the  ends  into  ex- 
tremely fine  points.  This  form — subject  it  is  true  to  many  exceptions — is  the  rule 
also  for  the  fibres  occurring  in  longitudinally  elongated  parts,  but  not  closely  con- 
nected into  bundles :  for  instance,  for  most  of  the  fibres,  and  even  the  isolated  bast- 
fibres,  which  are  scattered  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  roots  of  many  palms  (Chamaedorea 
ekgans),  the  petioles  and  pinnx  of  Cycadeae ',  &c.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  form 
is  shown  by  the  very  long  bast-fibres  of  many  Apocyneae.  and  Asclepiadese  (Nerium, 
Vinca,  Asclepias  spec.),  since  they  are  in  their  longitudinal  course  alternately  nar- 
rowly constricted,  and  then  again  suddenly  distended;  the  same  is  the  case,  in 
rather  irregular  form,  in  the  bast-fibres  of  species  of  Sida,  Urena,  and  the  species  of 
Corchorus  which  yield  Jute '. 

Even  the  spindle-shaped  fibres,  which  have  just  been  mentioned  as  being 
usually  simple,  show  not  uncommonly,  when  isolated,  shortly-  and  unequally- 
branched  ends,  or  here  and  there  at  other  points  a  branch  usually  of  insignificant 
size. 


'  Beitr.  pp.  1 1 -61.  •  Moldenhawer,  Bcitr.  p.  34. 

'  S.  Wiesner,  Microskop.  Unters.  p.  34  ff.,  and  Idem,  Rohstoffe,  cap.  11. 
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On  ihe  other  hand  there  commonly  occur  in  Phanerogams  fibres  which  are 
freely  and  often  abundantly  branched,  and  of  a  form  which  varies  according  to  the 
special  place  of  their  occurrence :  these  usually  occur  in  dissimilar  lacunar  tissue, 
with  their  branches  projecting  or  pushed  into  its  interetices.  Inasmuch  as  these 
project  like  many  branched  hairs  into  wide,  air-containing  spaces,  as  in  the  Nymphie- 
aceae,  Limnanthemum,  Aroidese,  Rhizophora,  the  description  of  them  will  be  more 
clearly  given  when  we  treat  of  these  spaces  (Sect.  53),  and  we  need  only  draw  atten- 
tion here  to  their  connection  with  the  tissues  treated  of  in  this  chapter.  They  also 
occur  more  especially  in  numerous  tough,  leathery  foliage-leaves,  though  not  in  the  ma- 
joriiy  of  them ;  they  push  their  branches  into  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  parenchyma, 
and  appear  to  serve  as  strengthening  apparatus  for  that  tissue.  With  reference  to  the 
relations  of  iheir  arrangement,  to  be  treated  in  Chaps.  IX  and  X,  may  here  be  men- 
tioned the  short-branched  fibres  in  the  leaf-lamina  of  Proteacese  (Hakea  nitida,  cera- 
tophylla,  saligna,  &c.  *),  the  long-  and  finely-branched  fibres  in  the  lamina  of  Olea 
europsea,  emarginata,  fragrans',  the  thick,  starUke,  short-branched  ones  of  Camellia 


japonica*  (Fig.  53),  Statice  monopetala,  the  beautiful  stellate,  many-armed  ones  in  the 
lamina  and  petiole  of  Fagrsea  obovata,  and  auriculata '.  Also  the  leaf-lamina  of  the 
above-named  Aroidcx,  especially  the  Monsterineie,  and  the  NymphKacea,  may  be 
here  again  cited.  Stellate -branched  fibres  occur  in  the  foliage-leaf  of  Sciadopitys, 
Dammara,  Araucaria  imbricata'.  Long-branched  ones,  sometimes  of  huge  siie, 
form  at  least  half  of  the  substance  of  the  leaf  in  Gnetum  Gnemon,  and  G.  Thoa. 

The  relation  between  breadth  and  length  of  the  fibres  varies  greatly  both  ac- 
cording to  species  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  species,  and  in  the  self-same  part 
and  the  self-same  bundle  it  often  varies  within  wide  limits.    This  is  to  be  taken 


'  Meyen,  Harlemcr  PreisschrLft,  p.  84,  Taf.  V.— Mohl,  Verm.  Schr.  Taf.  VII.  fig.  9.— SdtleJden, 
niiuii.  3  Aufl.  I.  p.  177. 

'  Moldenh»wer.  Beitrage,  p.  61. — Thomas,  /.  r.  p.  31. 

'  Kraus,  Cyeadeen-fieilem,  I.e.  p,  317. 

•  O.  liuch,  Ueber  SkUrenchymzellen,  Diss.  Breslaa,  1R71,  p.  16. 

'  Thomas,  /.<-.  p,  35.— Mohl,  Botan.  Zeilg.  1871,  p,  8. 
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into  account  in  the  statements  of  average,  which  require  confirmation  throughout. 
The  published  measurements  of  simple  bast-fibres  give  for  the  shortest  forms,  such  as 
those  of  Peruvian  bark,  a  relation  of  about  i :  10  to  i :  20 ;  for  the  longest,  found 
among  the  Urticaceae,  a  length  exceeding  the  greatest  breadth  two  or  three  thou- 
sand times  (to  i :  4000).  The  branched  forms  are  as  a  rule  relatively  short  and 
broad,  e.  g.  Fig.  53,  but  much-elongated  specimens  also  occur. 

As  examples  we  may  cite  the  following  few  measurements  found  by  Mohl  ^  and 
Wiesner  *,  and  in  the  Quinine  bark  by  Vogl ',  for  fibres  of  bast  and  bundles ;  for 
further  details  we  must  refer  to  Wiesner's  summary,  I,c.  Where  only  the  length  is 
given,  the  medium  of  the  measurements  of  breadth  given  may  serve  as  the  breadth. 


Species  of  Cinchona,  bast 

Tilia,  bast 

Corchorus  spec.  (Jute),  bast  . 
Phormium  tenax,  leaf  .  .  . 
Linum  usltatissimum,  bast    . 

Cannabis  sativa 

Boehmeria  nivea  .... 
JEsculus  Hippocastanum  .  . 
Bignonia  radicans  .... 
Bombax  pentandrum  .  .  . 
Daphne  Mezereum  .  .  . 
Clematis  Vitalba     .... 

Bambusa  spec 

Cocos  bott7ophora  .... 
Lonicera  Caprifolium,  bast  . 
Asclepias  Cornuti  .  .  .  . 
Urtica  dioica 


Lept};th, 
mm. 

0*875  —  1*35  • 
o*99  —  2*65  . 
o'8      — 4.1     . 

27      —5*65  . 
20  —  40 

10  &  more    . 

up  to  220 
1-35    —  1-8. 
0-6      —  1-35. 

2'035  2*92. 

up  to  3*375. 
o'45    —  0*85. 
1*8      —  3*015. 
0*855  —  1*350. 
i8'o      —  26*0. 

up  to  26*0. 

up  to  77*o. 


Greatest  breadth  offihre, 
mm. 
0*031  — 0*25. 
average  0*015. 
„       o'oi6. 
„        0*013. 
0*15    — 0*17. 
0*15    — 0*28. 
0*04    —  o*o8. 


The  considerable  length  of  many  fibres,  together  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
chambered  fibres  to  be  described  below,  has  given  rise  to  the  view  that  a  fibre  does 
or  may  arise  by  the  coalescence  of  several  meristematic  cells  disposed  in  a  longi- 
tudinal series  \  More  exact  investigation  however  can  find  h  priori  no  sound  ground 
for  this,  and  all  minute  observations  have  shown  that  each  simple  or  branched 
fibre  results  from  the  metamorphosis  of  one  cell  *. 

The  wall  of  the  sclerenchymatous  fibres  is  thickened  to  an  extent  which  differs 
according  to  each  special  case,  and  usually  so  that  the  lumen  is  greatly  reduced 
(centripetal) ;  the  thickening  mass  is  nearly  equally  thick  all  round,  or  in  many  cases 
it  projects  inwards  much  more  strongly  at  certain  points  than  at  others,  e.g.  bast- 


*  Botan.  Zcitg.  1855,  p.  876. 

■  Mikroskop.  Untenuchungen  im  Lal)orat.  d.  polyt.  Inst.  Wicn ;  and  Rohstoffe,  d.  Pflanzen- 
reichs,  cap.  11. 

'  Die  Chinarinden  des  Wiener  Gros!>handel.s  &c.  1867. 

*  Meyen,  in  W'icgmann*s  Archiv,  1838,  I.  p.  297.  -Schacht,  in  Bcrl.  Acad.  Monati>l)cr.  1856,  p. 
517:  Lehrb.  II.  p.  567. — Hanstein,  Milchsaflgcf.  p.  45. 

*  Compare  linger,  Wachsthum  d.  Stammes  u.  Bildg.  d.  lUstzellen,  \Vicner  Acad.  Denkschr. 
Bd.  XVI ;  Boehm,  Wten.  Acad.  Sitzungsber.  Btl.  53;  Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  i860,  p.  210.  Further, 
the  statements  in  Chapter  VII  upon  the  intercellular  fibres  of  the  Aroideae,  and  Chapter  XIV. 

K  2 
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filifH  (if  C'<ii(.ti<iriiH  Hjicc.,  AlicltiiiiHclius  tetraphyllus,  Sida  retusa,  ftc'  The  thick- 
ening >n;isfi  IK  dihrr  ((niiinuiius,  as  for  insliincc  in  most  fibres  used  in  manuracture, 
iK.ij'irditif;  to  Wii.snijr*,  or  in  m:mj  caxes  provided  with  narrow  pit-canals,  which, 
<;H|>f(.inlly  in  lh<-  lilircM  iissociAlctl  so  as  lo  form  bundles,  have  almost  always  the  form 
of  nitrrow,  rectilitu-ar,  lt>ii;;itudinal,  or  parallel  oblique  slits  like  a  left-handed  sciew* 
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oblique  slit-like  pits,  and  these  alternate  with  thick  bands  of  wall  of  equal  height. 
The  epidermal  elements  overlying  this  fibrous  covering  show,  as  was  intimated  on 
p.  71,  the  same  structure. 

For  the  more  minute  structure  of  the  thickening  masses,  those  general  rules  hold 
which  apply  to  the  structure  of  the  cell-walls  *.  In  the  fibres  united  into  bundles, 
and  those  in  the  bast,  there  may  often,  but  not  always,  be  distinguished  three  dif- 
ferent concentric  systems  of  layers,  or  sheaths,  the  outermost  limiting  layer,  an  inner 
layer,  and  a  middle  layer,  which  is  usually  much  broader  and  softer.  The  fibres  of 
the  Apocyneae  and  Asclepiadeae  are  excellent  examples  of  the  striation  and  areola- 
tion  of  the  wall. — The  branched  fibres  in  the  leaf  of  Sciadopitys,  Dammara,  Araucaria 
imbricata,  N3rmpha&ace£,  and  especially  the  colossal  spindle-fibres  made  known  by 
Hooker  *,  which  lie  scattered  in  all  parts  of  Welwitschia  mirabilis,  are  characterised 
by  numerous  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  which  are  imbedded  in  the  outer  layers  of 
their  walls,  and  which,  especially  in  Welwitschia,  attain  a  considerable  size  (Fig.  55). 

The  wall  of  the  sclerenchymatous  fibres  is  lignified,  to  a  very  variable  extent 
according  to  the  special  case:  of  the  bast-fibres  used  in  manufacture,  e.g.  according 
to  Wiesner,  those  of  Flax,  Hemp  (light  yellow  with  aniline  and  sulphuric  acid),  and  of 
Hibiscus  cannabinus  turn  blue  (of  different  shades)  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  with  aniline  and  sulphuric  acid  not  at  all  or  hardly  yellow ;  with  the  preparation  of 
iodine  the  fibres  of  species  of  Corchorus,  Sida  retusa,  Urena  sinuata,  Ac.  turn  yellow 
or  brown,  with  aniline  and  sulphuric  acid  yellow.  In  the  Ferns  and  Rhizocarpeae  the 
fibres  of  this  category  have  also  the  above-mentioned  (p.  121)  characteristic  dark- 
brown  colour.  In  fibres  in  the  bast  Sanio  '  often  found  the  especially  thick  inner 
layer  of  the  wall  cartilaginous  and  gelatinous,  and  that  it  swelled  in  water,  and 
turned  violet  with  Schultze's  solution  or  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide 
(e.g.  in  Cytisus  Laburnum,  Moms  alba,  Ulmus  suberosa,  Celtis  australis,  Ficus  Syco- 
morus,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  Quercus  pedunculata,  Passifiora 
suberosa);  this  phenomenon  also  occurs  in  various  modifications  in  the  fibrous 
elements  of  the  secondary  wood  of  Dicotyledons,  and  will  be  described  with  the  other 
properties  of  these  elements  in  Chap.  XIV.  Conversely  it  sometimes  happens  that 
sclerenchjrmatous  fibres  develope  from  originally  coUenchymatous  cells,  in  which 
case  the  inner  layers  of  the  walls  become  hard  and  lignified,  while  the  outer  retain  the 
original  coUenchymatous  character:  e.g.  in  the  bands  accompanying  the  vascular 
bundles  of  Eryngium  planum,  and  Astragalus  falcatus  *. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  fibres  we  must  refer  to  what  was  above  stated 
(p.  126)  for  the  sclerenchyma  generally.  The  granular  constituents  or  remnants  of 
the  contents,  enclosed  by  many  fibres  with  a  larger  cavity,  e.g.  the  enlarged  parts  of 
those  of  the  Asclepiadese  and  Apocyneae,  have  repeatedly  led  to  the  view  that  the 
bast-fibres  contain  the  characteristic  ia/€X,  which  exudes  on  cut  surfaces  in  the 
Asclepiadeae,  Euphorbiaceae,  &c.,  a  false  idea,  which  will  be  discussed  in  Chap.  VI. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  and  in  all  those  which  have  been  hitherto  noticed,  the 


*  See  Ilofmeister,  Pflanzcn/elle,  §  27,  aS. 

*  Trans.  Linngean  Society,  vol.  XXIV  {'SjMcular  cells'). 

•  Botan.  Zeitg.  1863.  p.  105.  -Ibid,  i860,  Taf.  VI.  15  and  16. 

•  Schwcndener,  /.c.  p.  5. 
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cavity  of  the  fibres  is  a  continuous  hollow,  though  it  is  very  narrow,  and  often  ceases 
far  from  the  pointed  ends.  In  the  narrow  contractions  in  the  Asclepiadese  and  Apo- 
cyneae  it  may,  it  is  true,  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  sometimes  completely  inter- 
rupted by  the  thickening  of  the  walls.  But  on  the  other  hand  chambered  fibres  are 
often  to  be  found,  i.e.  such  as  are  cut  up  into  segments  or  chambers  by  relatively  thin 
transverse  walls  continuous  with  the  inner  layers  of  the  lateral  walls  :  e.g.  in  the  bast 
of  JBsculus  Hippocastanum,  in  the  cortex  of  roots  of  Palms,  as  Chamaedorea  eleg^ns. 
Also  the  chambered  fibres  in  the  bast  of  Vitis,  Platanus,  Pelargonium  roseum, 
Tamarix  gallica  \  in  the  cortex  of  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Ac,  which  contain  starch  for  a 
time,  should  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  above,  as  cases  in  which  the  functions 
of  the  cell  slowly  disappear ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fibres  produced  from  col- 
lenchyma,  which  are  common  in  the  cortex  of  stems. 

The  chambered  elements  of  the  secondary  wood  of  the  Dicotyledons,  which  are 
also  connected  with  the  above,  will  be  spoken  of  in  Chap.  XIV. 


^  Compare  Sanio,  Ueber  die  im  Winter  Starke  fiihrenden  2^11en,  8cc  (Halle,  1858),  p.  la;  Botan. 
Zeitg.  1865,  p.  111. 


CHAPTER    III. 


SECRETORY    RESERVOIRS. 


Sect.  31.  Bodies  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  secretions  of  the  dermal  glands 
(Sect  19),  such  as  mucilage,  and  gum,  resin,  ethereal  oils,  and  mixtures  of  these 
designated  balsam,  milky  emulsions  of  the  bodies  of  both  categories  which  are 
known  in  the  dry  state  as  '  Gum-resins,'  are  often  found  laid  by  in  the  interior  of  the 
tissues;  they  occur  on  the  one  hand  in  special  Sacs,  which  develope  during  the 
differentiation  of  tissues  from  definite  cells  of  the  meristem  :  these,  retaining  their 
membrane,  and  growing  considerably,  are  filled  completely  with  the  bodies  in  ques- 
tion, and  thereby  lose  their  original  cell-nature ;  or  they  are  found  in  special  Infer- 
cellular  spaces. 

There  occur  in  many  plants  other  sacs,  arranged  similarly  to  the  above,  which 
also  arise  with  the  first  differentiation  of  tissue  from  cells  of  the  meristem,  and  con- 
tain as  their  sole  or  preponderating  contents  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  All  these 
places  of  secretion  or  reservoirs  are  closely  related  to  one  another.  The  aggrega- 
tions of  crystals  are  often  associated  with  large  deposits  of  mucilage  in  the  cavity  of 
a  sac,  so  that  one  may  speak  of  mucilage-sacs  with  crystals  (e.g.  tubers  of  orchids) 
or  of  crystal-sacs  with  mucilage  (e.g.  Raphide-bearing  sacs),  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  one  or  the  other  body. 

As  already  stated,  resin  and  mucilage  often  occur  mixed  together.  The  form 
of  the  sacs  merges  not  uncommonly  into  that  of  intercellular  spaces  filled  with  the 
secretory  mass,  since  rows  or  groups  of  the  former,  by  absorption  of  their  walls, 
coalesce  to  an  amorphous  intercellular  mass.  Further,  sacs  and  intercellular  spaces 
with  like  contents  often  mutually  replace  each  other,  since,  in  the  first  place,  the 
same  body  in  different  members  of  the  same  plant  sometimes  fills  sacs,  at  other 
times  intercellular  spaces,  e.  g.  the  red  resin  of  species  of  Lysimachia  and  Myrsine  ; 
or  secondly,  of  closely  allied  plants  some  have  sacs,  others  intercellular  spaces  filled 
with  the  same  secretion,  at  the  same  points.  Examples  of  this  will  be  found 
below,  among  the  Coniferae,  Compositae,  &c.  Finally,  in  families  more  remote  from 
one  another,  there  occurs  only  one  or  the  other  form  of  secretion  and  of  the  reservoir 
containing  it 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  secretion  in  the  interstitial  dermal-glands  cor- 
responds closely  with  that  of  the  schizogenetic  resin-passages,  which  are  to  be 
described  below.    We  must  here  refer  especially  to  the  depressed  glands  of  Psoralea. 

In  consideration  of  its  known  properties,  calcium  oxalate  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  body,  which  is  removed  from  the  metastasis  of  the  plant,  and  is  secreted  or 
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excreted.  Direct  observation  teaches  us  the  same  of  the  mucilage,  resins,  and  ethereal 
oils  of  the  dermal-glands.  The  fact  is  no  less  evident  that  the  resins,  mucilages,  Ac, 
which  are  laid  by  in  circumscribed  reservoirs,  e.g.  in  the  resin-sacs  of  the  Laurineae, 
PiperaccK,  Zingiberaceaj,  &c.,  after  they  begin  to  be  secreted  in  the  meristem,  remain, 
like  the  calcium  oxalate,  laid  by  without  further  use. 

In  accordance  with  all  these  facts  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  whole  series  of 
the  bodies  in  question,  like  the  secretions  of  the  dermal-glands,  as  bodies  excluded 
from  the  constructive  metastasis,  and  to  term  them,  together  with  these,  Secretions. 
Their  occurrence  as  adinixtures  of  the  contents,  or  as  constituents  of  the  membrane 
of  active  cells,  which  may  be  proved  for  all  bodies  of  this  category,  is  no  argument 
against  this  generalisation,  since  on  the  one  hand  calcium  oxalate  shows  plainly  that 
one  and  the  same  body  may  be  excreted  both  in  small  quantity  in  an  assimilating 
cell,  and  in  large  mass  in  a  special  reservoir ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  uncertainty 
of  our  present  knowledge,  a  fundamental  difference  is  always  possible  between. what 
is  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  case  termed,  for  instance,  resin.  And  finally,  this 
view  does  not  affect  that  of  the  application  of  the  secretion  to  some  further  uses  by 
the  plant,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  hairs  on  buds. 

On  these  grounds  we  group  the  whole  of  the  above-described  reservoirs  together 
as  secretory-reservoirs.  There  may  be  distinguished  reservoirs  of  crystals,  mucilage, 
resin,  &c.,  according  to  their  exclusive  or  preponderating  contents.  Since  resin 
and  ethereal  oil  occur  usually  as  mixtures,  and  rarely  separate,  and  since  we  cannot 
here  enter  upon  chemical  details,  which  are  often  uncertain,  we  shall  in  the  sequel 
use  the  words  reservoirs  of  resin,  oil,  and  balsam  without  claim  to  exact  indication  of 
contents,  and  usually  in  connection  with  the  meaning  customary  for  each  special 
case.  'I'he  term  gum-resin  is  used  to  indicate,  but  with  still  smaller  claim  to  accu- 
racy, the  mixture  of  watery  and  resinous  secretions,  which  is  milky  when  fresh. 
According  to  their  structure  the  reservoirs  may  be  distinguished  as  Sacs^  i.e.  struc- 
tures derived  from  cells,  which  retain  their  walls,  and  are  therefore  usually  termed 
cells;  and  inttratlutar  cavities^  which  according  to  their  form  are  termed  either 
passages  or  t^'^|fs,  For  many  of  these  forms,  which  vary  in  structure  and  contents,  the 
ic-rm  glands,  or  inter nat  gtands,  is  in  use.  It  will  be  difficult  to  banish  it,  since  it  has 
established  itw-lf  in  the  incorrigible  terminology  of  Systematic  Botany,  although,  as 
tiM^  «i/rqiirl  will  show,  it  is  not  at  ail  wanted.  If  it  is  to  be  retained,  it  ought  accu- 
;*viy  to  N:  UMed  for  all  secretory-reservoirs,  any  other  use  of  it  is  purely  arbitrary 
*y.»'I  r/#fiVf:ntionai. 

W)th  those  which  certainly  belong  to  this  category,  we  must  connect  many 
'JvuVf^jJ  s'nictures,  such  as  many  *  tannin  sacs,'  the  'vesicular  vessels'  of  the  species 
vl  \/*V,.i\\{\  others  to  be  named  below:  this  classification  maybe  corrected  when 
i!iv!«r  *  t,M\  observations  have  been  made. 

V\V  h:ivf:  already  drawn  attention  to  the  alternative  occurrence  of  the  different 
luftij>  of  }>c  f.;i  \t,xy  H'servoirs,  in  different  members  of  the  same  plant,  or  in  different 
grii«ta.  01  \.i\'ii.\  ijicles  of  affinity. 

Suijiluf  :ili«  in:i!ivi:  r<lations  occur  here  and  there  between  reservoirs  and  latici- 
U'rou>  iu'i«>  ('c^inp.  <  h.ip.  VI).  Kvcn  if  one  discounts  the  Aroideae  and  Musaceas, 
tiie  liiin  id  IOU&  iul>=  h  of  wliich  shouKl  perhaps  be  enumerated  in  the  present  chapter, 
liR  la^    IS  ccUaiu  \\\x\  \uu  \\u\\  bccretc^ry  reservoirs  are  absent  from  all  plants  which 
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are  provided  with  laticiferous  tubes.  In  the  group  of  Artocarpeae,  which  in  common 
with  the  majority  of  its  allies  is  provided  with  laticiferous  tubes,  these  are  absent, 
according  to  Tr^ul»  in  Conocephalus  naucleiflorus,  while  in  their  place  this  plant  has 
mucilage-containing  sacs  and  cavities,  .^^ong  those  Compositae,  which  have  been 
investigated,  the  Cichoraces  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  having  lati- 
ciferous tubes,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  oil-ducts  present  in  the  others :  only  in 
Scolymus  are  both  organs  developed. 

Further,  it  is  often  impossible  to  ignore  an  alternative  relation  between  the  occur- 
rence of  dermal-glands  and  internal  secretory-reservoirs.  In  the  Cycadeae,  Coniferae, 
Lauraceae,  UmbelUferae,  Aurantiaceae,  and  Clusiaceas,  which  have  specially  large  num- 
bers of  the  latter  structures,  dermal-glands  are  absent  or  rare.  For  other  families, 
e.g.  the  Labiatae,  the  converse  holds.  Exceptions,  with  both  sorts  of  organs  side  by 
side,  occtur  not  uncommonly  it  is  true,  e.g.  Dictamnus,  and  many  Compositae  with 
glandular  hairs  and  internal  reservoirs.  And  finally,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 
that  both  organs  may  be  altogether  absent,  as  e.g.  in  the  Gramina,  Cyperaceae, 
Palms,  many  Cruciferae,  Ranunculaceae,  in  Taxus  alone  of  the  Coniferae,  &c.  &c. 

The  relations,  above  brought  into  prominence,  between  the  different  organs 
which  form  secretions,  should  always  be  kept  in  view  during  their  consideration,  in 
which  the  first  duty  is  to  separate  them  according  to  their  structure :  we  will  therefore 
occupy  ourselves  first  with  the  sacs  containing  secretions.  The  intercellular  reser- 
voirs will  be  treated  of  in  Chap.  VII,  and  the  intermediate  structures  will  be  noticed 
in  a  fitting  place. 

I.  Sdcs  containing  Crystals, 

Sect.  32.  It  is  known  that  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  generally  distributed 
as  constituents  of  the  cell  contents.  In  certain  sacs  they  almost  exclusively  fill  the 
internal  space,  and  these  may  be  distinguished  as  crystal-bearing  sacs.  The  crystals  ^ 
consist,  as  far  as  is  known,  entirely  of  calcium  oxalate,  which  is  crystallised  cither  in 
the  quadratic  or  klinorhombic  system — according  to  Soucliay  and  Lenssen,  when 
quickly  deposited  it  takes  the  klinorhombic  form,  with  the  composition 

CaO 


Cao)^*0*+'^*^' 


when  the  crystallisation  is  slower  it  forms  as  quadratoctahedra  of  the  composition 

CaO 


Cao}C«0'  +  <^"«0- 


The  fundamental  form  of  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  quadratic  system  is  the 
quadratoctahedron,  that  of  the  klmorhombic  crystals,  which  arc  far  commoner  in 
plants,  is  the  hendyohedron  :  derived  forms  occur  of  the  most  various  shape,  e.g. 
klinorhombic  columns,  klinorhombic  plates,  twin  forms,  and  blunting  of  corners.  As 
specially  common  forms,  which  can  hardly  be  accurately  defined  crystallographically, 
may  be  named  the  spear-  or  needle-shaped  crystals,  elongated  and  pointed  at 
both  ends,  which  De  CandoUe  ^  has  termed  Raphides.     They  belong  most  probably, 


*  See  Holzner,  Flora,  1864,  pp.  273  and  556. — Ibid.  1866,  p.  413. 
'  Organographie  vegetale,  I.  p.  126  ^^'s»  needle). 
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according  to  Holzner,  to  the  klinorhombic  system.  Besides  these  different,  singly 
developed  crystals,  there  often  occur  others  imperfectly  developed,  and  grown 
together  to  angular  or  stellate  groups^  which,  according  to  Holzner,  may  belong  as 
well  to  one  system  as  to  the  other,  ^^he  form  and  system  of  crystallisation  is 
indefinite  in  the  case  of  the  quite  small  crystals,  which  often  occur,  and  appear  more 
like  small  granules :  on  these  sharp  angles  and  edges  may  be  recognised  with  a  high 
power. 

In  the  sacs  the  fully  developed  klinorhombic  forms  and  the  groups  almost 
always  occur  singly,  rarely  two  together,  and  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  cell :  the 
Raphides  appear  always  in  larger  number ;  as  a  rule  they  are  nearly  equally  long  and 
parallel  and  are  closely  packed  in  the  sac  in  a  bundle,  so  that  all  the  ends  in  the 
same  direction  are  in  one  plane ;  more  rarely  they  vary  in  length  and  direction,  as  in 
the  cortex  of  many  species  of  Aloe,  e.g.  Aloe  arborescens,  in  the  parenchyma  of 
Mirabilis,  and  the  very  small  Raphides  in  the  numerous  cr}'stal-sacs  of  the  Cinnamon- 
bark  of  Ceylon.  Here  the  minute  granule-like  crystals  in  an  innumerable  multitude 
fill  the  sac  completely,  so  that  in  transmitted  light  it  appears  to  have  quite  black, 
densely  granular  contents :  the  same  occurs  in  the  herbaceous  parts  of  many  Solaheae', 
of  Amarantus  retroflexus,  caudatus,  and  allies,  Sedum  ternatum,  in  the  pith  and 
cortex  of  Sambucus  nigra,  the  cortex  of  Betula  verrucosa,  Alnus  glutinosa,  Staphylea 
pinnata^  and  the  bark  of  the  officinal  species  of  Cinchona'. 

The  form  of  the  crystal-bearing  sacs  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  crystals 
contained  in  them,  when  the  latter  attain  considerable  size ;  but  it  cannot  at  present 
be  definitely  stated  whether  the  form  of  the  crystal  is  dependent  upon  that  of  the 
sac,  or  the  converse.  The  iso-diametric  grouped  crystals  are  contained  in  sacs  re- 
sembling them  in  shape,  the  shorter  or  longer  klinorhombic  forms  fill  sacs  of  cor- 
responding shape,  which  are  even  of  very  much  elongated  prismatic  or  spindle  form, 
e.g.  in  the  rhizome  and  leaf  of  species  of  Iris^  and  in  the  leaf  of  Aloe  Africana.  The 
sacs  containing  raphides  are  elongated  in  the  same  direction  as  the  bundle  of 
raphides  where  the  raphides  are  very  large,  as  in  the  cortex  of  Aloe  arborescens,  in 
the  bulb  of  Scilla  maritima  they  often  attain  a  great  length,  in  the  latter  case  more 
than  5™™*. 

These  phenomena  appear  very  striking  in  the  bast-bundles  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  the  tissue-elements  of  which  are  derived  from  elongated  spindle-shaped  cam- 
bial  cells.  The  crystal-bearing  sacs  arise  in  this  case  by  transverse  division  of  a 
cambial  cell  (Chap.  XIV) ;  in  those  of  Guajacum,  and  Quillaja,  which  contain  a  single 
elongated  klinorhombic  crystal,  few  divisions  occur :  each  of  the  products  of  this  pro- 
cess (?  all  of  them)  becomes  one  crystal-bearing  sac.  Also  it  often  happens  in  plants 
with  small  solitary  crystals  or  groups  of  crystals,  that  only  single  products  of  trans- 
verse division  may  developc  to  crystal-bearing  structures.  But  in  very  many  ligneous 
plants  one  ciunbial  cell  divides  by  transverse  walls  into  numerous  chambers  (20-30), 
which  are  hardly  or  not  at  all  higher  than  broad,  and  each  of  these  is  filled  by  a 
crystal  or  a  group.     The  general  outline  of  the  original  cambial  cell  is  meanwhile 


*  Corda,  Bcitr.  z.  Kunde  d.  Kartoffel,  &c.,  in  Illubeck's  (Econ.  Ncuigkeiten,  1847,  Nos.  58-60. 
'  Sanio,  Monatsbr.  d.  licrliner  Academic,  April,  1857. 

*  Fluckigcr,  Pharmacognosie,  p.  365.  *  Unger,  .Vnat.  und  Physiol,  p.  laj. 
^  Fliickiger,  Pharmacognosie,  p.  187. 
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retained,  while  the  whole  series  of  chambers  may  be  isolated,  remaining  still  con- 
nected together  like  a  chambered  fibre'.  Ilartig  has  called  these  chambered  or 
septate  sacs,  crystal-bearing  fibres  (Krj'stallfasern). — Similar  phenomena  occur  also 
in  many  woods,  e.g.  Henniniera  Elaphroxylon,  and  on  the  outer  surface  of  vascular 
and  fibrous  bundles.  The  stegmata  of  Mettenius  on  the  brown  fibrous-bands  of 
Cyatheacete  (comp.  p.  128)  may  perhaps  belong  more  properly  to  this  category. 

Sacs  with  very  small  and  numerous  crystals,  as  those  of  Solanum,  Sambucus,  &c., 
usually  differ  but  slightly  in  form  and  size  from  the  surrounding  cells. 

As  regards  the  structure  of  the  crystal-bearing  sacs,  the  bundles  of  Raphides 
lie  at  first  within  a  protoplasmic  utricle :  in  all,  or  at  least  in  all  carefully  investigated 
cases,  they  are  enclosed,  when  mature,  by  a  rather  thick  layer  of  homogeneous, 
transparent  mucilage,  which  is  in  its  turn  surrounded  by  the  slightly  thickened 
cellulose  wall :  the  mucilage  reacts,  in  a  few  investigated  cases  *,  similarly  to  gum 
arable,  it  swells  quickly  in  water,  and  disappears  (dissolves  ?).  It  remains  to  be  in- 
vestigated how  far  this  mucilage  belongs  originally  to  the  membrane  or  to  the 
contents  of  the  cell ;  according  to  Frank's  statements  res()ecting  the  mucilaginous 
sacs,  containing  a  small  bundle  of  Raphides,  in  the  tubers  of  Orchis,  the  latter  is 
probable.  The  presence  of  the  mucilage  is  the  cause  of  the  quick  swelling  of  the 
raphide-bearing  sacs  in  water :  their  membrane  bursts,  and  the  Raphides  escape  with 
the  swelling  mucilage,  and  scatter  themselves  through  the  water.  In  the  elongated 
or  spindle-shaped  raphide-bearing  sacs,  which  are  common,  e.  g.  in  the  Aroideae,  the 
bursting  and  escape  of  the  needles  usually  occurs,  as  Turpiii  ^  has  thoroughly  de- 
scribed, at  one  or  at  both  ends.  Hanstein  s*  raphide-containing  sac-vessels  (vesicular 
vessels,  *  Schlauchgefasse ')  arc  mucilaginous  raphide-bearing  sacs  arranged  one 
above  another  in  long  longitudinal  rows. 

These  series  of  sacs  occur  in  large  quantity  in  the  parenchyma  of  many  Mono- 
cotyledons, stem  and  leaves  of  Commelineoe,  Palm  stems,  e.  g.  Chamx'dorea : 
Hanstein  found  them  of  large  size  in  the  foliage,  stems,  leaves,  and  bulb-scales  of 
many  Amar}'llidea*,  of  the  genera  Amaryllis,  Sprcckelia,  Crinum,  Pancratium, 
Eucharis,  Aloestrmcria,  Narcissus,  Leucojum,  and  Galanlhus.  In  these  cases  they 
are  found  1-2  kyers  of  cells  l>elow  the  epidermis,  and  especially  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lower  (outer)  side  of  the  leaf  In  the  Liliacea;  they  are  less  common  :  they  are 
strongly  developed  in  the  leaves  of  IJyacinthus  oricntalis,  and  also  in  Agapanlhus 
(compare  Hanstein,  l.c).  In  the  foliage  leaves  of  Scilla,  Ornithogalum,  Muscari, 
there  arc  short  series,  and  isolated  sacs,  and  in  the  scales  of  the  bulbs  of  these 
plants  only  isolated  ones. 

The  stems  of  Commelineae  arc  best  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  the  scries  of  sacs 
in  question.  In  the  growing  internodcs  of  these  plants,  both  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
cortex  and  of  the  middle  of  the  stem,  there  may  be  observed  single  longitudinal  rows  of 
cells,  each  of  which  is  loosely  filled  with  a  bundle  of  parallel  raphides.   The  cells  are  at  first 

*  Compare  Sanio,  Monatshr.  d.  Ikrlin.  Ac.nl.  1^57,  p.  ^61;   for  further  particulars  sc<i  below, 
Chapter  XIV. 

*  Hilgers,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  VI.  p.  286. 

'  Siir  les  biforincs,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  2  scr.  lorn.  VI.  p.  5. 

*  Uebcr  ein  System  schlauchartigcr  (Jcf-is^e,  cic.     Monalsbcr.  IJcrlin.  Acad.  1859,  p.  705.^ 
Die  Milchsaftgcfasse.  p.  33. 
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cylindrical.  As  the  internode  extends,  the  length  of  the  cells  and  of  the  raphides  increaseSi 
till  in  the  case  of  the  cells  it  exceeds  their  breadth  on  an  average  3-4  times.  Hitherto  a 
thin  protoplasmic  layer,  with  a  nucleus  of  sharp  contour,  lines  the  delicate  cellulose  wall. 
As  the  internode  extends  further,  the  cells  which  remain  thin- walled,  become  10-20  times 
longer  than  they  are  broad,  the  protoplasmic  parts  disappear,  while  round  the  bundle 
of  raphides  there  is  seen  only  transparent  mucilage,  which  shrinks  greatly  but  without 
turning  misty  in  alcohol,  swells  quickly  in  water  till  it  is  unrecognisable,  turns  yellow 
with  Schultze's  solution,  and  is  not  dissolved  in  potash.  Meanwhile  the  raphides  do  not 
increase  perceptibly  in  number  or  size,  they  form  henceforth  a  relatively  small  group  in 
the  sac  filled  with  hyaline  mucilage.  According  to  Hanstein  the  members  of  such  a 
series  of  sacs  coalesce,  at  least  frequently  and  partially,  to  continuous  long  tubes,  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  transverse  cellulose  walls  which  separate  them.  But  the  observa- 
tions cited  in  evidence  of  this  are  not  sufficient  to  substantiate  it.  It  is  true  it  is  often 
found  in  longitudinal  sections  that  the  raphides  are  irregularly  displaced,  and  have  bored 
through  the  delicate  transverse  walls  of  the  series  of  sacs ;  but  on  the  other  hand  sacs  are 
also  found  closed  at  both  ends,  and  dense  bundles  of  raphides  in  them.  And  one  can 
often  directly  see  the  displacement  of  the  raphides  and  the  perforation  of  the  transverse 
walls  in  progress  before  one's  eyes.  The  action  of  water  produces  this  result,  the 
mucilage  swells  in  fundamentally  the  same  way  as  in  solitary  raphide-containing  sacs. 
I  could  not  prove  to  myself  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  perforation  of  the  transverse 
walls,  that  is  of  a  coalescence  of  the  series  to  a  continuous  tube  or  '  Vessel.'  Where  I 
found  a  perforation  already  present,  it  was  a  gaping  rent,  such  as  is  seen  to  be  formed 
when  the  wall  bursts.  Further,  it  is  not  impossible  to  suppose  that  even  in  the  li\'ing  plant, 
when  too  much  water  is  present,  walls  may  burst,  and  so  the  same  phenomena  appear  as 
are  seen  in  sections.  According  to  all  these  data,  which  coincide  in  the  main  with  the 
statements  of  Hanstein,  the  structures  in  question  may  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than 
a  special  kind  of  raphide-containing  sac  distinguished  by  form  and  arrangement. 

Rosanoff  ^  was  the  first  to  find  in  the  pith  of  Kerria  japonica,  Ricinus  com- 
munis, in  the  sacs  which  accompany  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  petiole  of  Aroideae 
(e.g.  Anthurium  nibricaule,  Selloum,  Pothos  argyrea,  Philodendron  Sellowianum), 
as  well  as  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  Encephalartos  and  Nelumbium,  that  groups  of 
crystals  are  connected  with  the  membrane ;  either  their  apices  are  in  close  contact 
with  the  lateral  wall,  or  they  are  suspended  by  bars  of  cellulose,  which  extend  from 
the  wall  into  the  cavity,  as  far  as  single  points  of  the  group ;  these  bars  are  often 
branched,  and  often  hollowed  like  tubes.  De  La  Rue  found  a  similar  attachment  in 
the  .parenchyma  of  the  leaf  of  Hoya  carnosa  in  the  case  of  small  groups  of  cr^'stals, 
contained  in  cells  which  have  protoplasm  and  even  chlorophyll  (these,  however,  in 
the  strict  sense  do  not  belong  to  this  category),  and  also  in  the  leaf  and  petiole  of 
Aroideae  (Pothos  crassinervis,  &c.).  Further,  Pfitzer  ^  following  up  an  older  observa- 
tion of  Schacht ',  showed  that  the  large  solitary  klinorhombic  crystals  contained  in  the 
foliage  of  Citrus,  and  those  in  the  cortex  of  Salix  aurita,  Populus  italica,  Ccltis 
australis,  Fagus  sylvatica,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Acer  opulifolium,  and  Platanus 
orientalis,  are  closely  surrounded  by  a  cellulose  skin,  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  cellulose  wall  of  the  sac  :  this  skin  arises  from  the  protoplasm 
of  the  young  crystal-lx^aring  cell,  which  surrounds  the  crystal :  at  first  it  lies  free, 
later  it  becomes  firmly  attached  to  the  cell  wall.     At  the  point  of  contact  the  lateral 


*  liotan.  Zc-itg.  1865,  p.  329. — Ibid.  1S67,  p.  41. — Compare  also  De  la  Rue,  ibid.  1869,  p.  537. 

"^  Flora,  1872,  p.  95,  Taf.  111. 

'  Abhan-ll.  Senkenbeig.  Ge  ellsch.  z.  Franklurt  a  M.  I.  p.  150,  Taf.  VII.  fig.  21. 
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wall  of  the  sac  is  often  strongly  thickened,  especially  in  Citrus,  where  the  crystal 
appears  inserted  in  the  very  thick  lateral  wall,  or  in  a  conical  excrescence  of  it.  In 
the  septate  sacs  of  the  wood  of  Herminiera  elaphroxylon  *  there  lies  in  each  of  the 
almost  cubical  segments  one  klinorhombic  plate,  with  one  side  fitted  into  the  strongly 
thickened  inner  wall  of  the  sac,  while  the  rest  almost  fills  the  cavity  of  the  segment 
I  could  not  in  this  case  find  a  membrane  surrounding  the  crystal.  The  space  not 
occupied  by  the  cr}'stal  in  all  these  sacs  is  in  the  mature  state  apparently  fillcnJ  with 
water. 

Many  crystals  of  whatever  form,  with  the  exception  of  Raphides,  appear  to  lie 
free  within  the  membrane  of  the  sac,  being  either  closely  surrounded  by  it,  but 
without  attachment,  or  suspended  in  an  apparently  watery  fluid.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  large 
crystals  of  Iris,  and  the  crystalline  granules.  For  all  these  cases,  however,  it  remains 
to  be  more  definitely  determined  whether  a  gelatinous  coat  or  an  attachment  to  the 
wall  is  present  or  not.  The  general  occurrence  of  such  a  condition  is  attested  by 
Payen  in  his  statements  on  the  occurrence  of  silicious  coats  round  grouped  crystals, 
and  of  membranous  sheathing  layers  of  a  granular  substance  which  turns  brown  with 
iodine.     Compare  Hofmeister,  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  393. 

Crystal-containing  sacs  occur  in  all  parts,  and  in  all  tissues  of  plants ;  they  appear 
roost  abundandy,  and  oflen  in  very  great  quantity  [the  stem  of  Cereus  senilis  contains 
in  the  dry  substance  more  than  eighty-five  per  cenL  of  calcium  oxalate  (Schleiden)], 
in  the  parenchyma  of  sappy  foliage,  and  in  leathery  leaves,  lx)rdering  closely  on  the 
vascular  bundles,  and  arranged  in  rows  which  follow  these,  in  the  bast  and  pith  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  often  also  in  the  secondary  xylem-parenchyma  (Pterocar  us 
santalinus,  Haematoxylon,  &c.),  and  in  the  medullary  rays  of  the  wood  (e.  g.  Camellia 
japonica,  Vitis;  compare  Chapter  XIV):  where  large  air-containing  intercellular 
spaces  are  present  they  are  often  particularly  numerous  at  the  limits  of  these,  and 
project  into  them :  e.  g.  Aroidese,  Pistia,  Myriophyllum. 

They  occur  in  most  families,  and  usually  in  all  genera  and  species  of  a  family : 
in  those  in  which  regular  crystal-bearing  sacs  arc  rare,  or  absent,  the  calcium  oxalate 
is  often  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  crystals  in  the  contents  of  parenchymatous 
cells,  or,  as  in  the  Cupressinea?,  Taxineae,  Ephedra,  and  Wclwitschia ',  in  the  cell- 
membranes. 

The  more  generally  this  rule  applies  the  more  worthy  of  attention  is  a  series  of 
exceptions.  In  the  Equiseta  no  oxalate  of  lime  is  observed  anatomically.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  most  Ferns,  Gramineae,  and  the  Potameae  (with  the  exception  in  the 
Phanerogams  of  the  parts  of  the  flower).  Still  exceptions  occur  in  many  of  the  above 
families :  such  as  crystals  in  the  Epidermal  cells  of  Asplenium  Nidus,  in  the  covering 
plates  of  the  Cyatheaceae  (comp.  p.  128),  numerous  clusters  of  crystals  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  stem  of  Panicum  turgidum. 

On  the  other  hand,  crj-stal-containing  sacs,  or  crystals,  are  not  found  at  all  in 
certain  species  or  genera  of  families,  the  members  of  which,  as  a  rule,  contain 
them  in  large  quantity.  In  Nicandra  physaloides  and  Petunia  nyctaginiflora  I  found 
no  crystal-containing  sacs,  while  the  rest  of  the  Solanaceae,  which  have  been  in- 


*■  Hallier  (Botan.  Zeitg.  1864,  Taf,  III)  gives  the  outline  of  these  cells  correctly,  but  with  a 
wrong  descriptioo. 

*  Compare  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach,  Rotan.  Zcitg.  1S71. 
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vestigatecl,  have  them  in  abundance.  According  to  Gulliver,  crystal-containing  sacs 
are  wanting  in  Tulipa  silvestris,  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  Lilium  Martagon,  candidum, 
aurantium,  whilst  most  other  Liliaceae  have  them  in  plenty :  Sparg^ium  has  many 
Raphides,  the  species  of  Typha  have  no  crystals.  Among  the  Lemnaceae*,  no 
Wolffia  has  crystals ;  the  Lemnge  and  Spirodelae  have  numerous  raphide-bearing  sacs, 
the  latter  having  also  many  clusters  of  crystals. 

The  form  of  the  crystal-bearing  sacs,  and  of  the  crystals  within  them,  is  cha- 
racteristic for  many  divisions,  families,  and  species ' ;  still  general  and  absolute  rules 
cannot  be  laid  down.  In  most  families  of  Monocotyledons  Raphides  occur  exclu- 
sively, or  they  preponderate  largely,  and  often  occur  in  vast  quantity,  e.  g,  liliaceae, 
Orchidacea^,  Bromeliaceae,  &c.  But  in  species  of  Allium  there  are  no  Raphides,  and, 
as  far  as  is  known,  crystal-containing  sacs  are  entirely  absent.  Instead  of  these  there 
lies  in  the  middle  of  each  cell  of  the  subepidermal  parenchyma,  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  young  scales  of  the  bulb,  one  prismatic  crystal,  or  several  grown  together*  (this 
is  specially  well  seen  in  A.  sativum).  In  others,  e.  g.  the  Araceae,  sacs  containing 
Raphides  and  clustered  crystals  occur  side  by  side,  often  in  the  same  section.  In  the 
Iridaceae  only  large  columnar  solitary  crystals  are  to  be  found.  While  the  Musaceae 
have  only  sacs  containing  Raphides,  there  occur  in  the  Marantaceae  and  Zingiberaces 
only  other  forms  of  crystals.  In  the  Dicotyledons  there  are  most  frequently  found 
clustered  crystals,  or  klinorhombic  solitary  crystals,  or  both  forms  together,  often 
also  with  granular  crystals,  while  Raphides  are  entirely  absent.  In  certain  case8» 
however,  in  these  plants  also  the  latter  occur  exclusively  or  in  preponderating  quantity. 
Finally,  a  few  further  examples  may  be  added  to  the  above.  For  further  details  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  authors  cited,  and  for  the  phenomena  in  the  bast  of 
Dicotyledons  to  Chap.  XIV.* 

Clustered  Crystah  occur  exclusively  or  greatly  preponderate  in  the  foliage  of  Gheno- 
podiaceae,  Caryophyllaceae,  Cactaceae,  Lythracex  (Gulliver),  and  very  many  other  families: 
and,  according  to  Sanio  *,  in  the  bast  of  Juglans  regia,  Rhus  typhinum.  Viburnum  Oxy- 
coccos,  V.  Lantana,  Prunus  Padus,  Punica  granatum,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  Ribes  nigrum^ 
Lonicera  tatarica. 

Solitary  klinorhombic  crystals  in  the  foliage  of  Citrus :  in  the  bast  of  species  of  Acer,  Poma- 
ceae,  of  Quiliaja  Saponaria,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  Virgilia  lutea,  Melaleuca  styphelioides, 
Ulmus  campestris,  Guajacum,  Berberis  vulgaris  '^,  &c.     Also  in  Abies  pectinata. 

Sanio  found  solitary  klinorhombic  crystals  and  clustered  crystals  together  in  the  bast  of 
Quercus  pedunculata,  Celtis  australis,  iEscuIus  Hippocastanuni,  Hamamelis  virginiana, 
Morus  alba,  Salix  cinerea,  Fagus  sylvatica,  in  species  of  Populus,  Gleditschia  triacantbos^ 
Carpinus  Betulus,  Ostrya  virginica,  Corylus  Avcllana,  Tilia  parvifolia,  Spiraea  opulifolia. 

Solitary  klinorhombic  crystals  toget/jer  nvith  clustered  crystals,  and  sacs  containing  gramuleSf 
arc  found  in  the  bast  of  Betula  verrucosa,  and  AInus  glutinosa  (Sanio). 

Sacs  containing  granules  alone,  in  Sambucus  nigra. 

Raphides  are  absent  in  the  examples  of  Dicotyledons  hitherto  enumerated.  They  are 
numerous  and  preponderate  in  the  leaves  of  species  of  Galium  and  allied  genera,  in  the 


*  Ilegelmaier,  Lcmnaccjc,  p.  33. 

*  For  details  of  the  cortex  of  woody  dicotyledons  cf.  Sanio,  /.  c. ;  there  are  very  numerous  details 
resjiecting  the  leaves  in  Gulliver,  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  XI,  XII,  XIH,  XIV, 
XV,  XVI. 

'  Ilanstein,  Milchsaftgefassc,  p.  36. 

*  Monatsber.  d.  Ikrliner  Acadeniie,  April,  1S57.  *  Compare  Sanio,  /.  r. 
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foliage  of  Vitts,  Cissus,  and  Ampelopsis:  in  Vitis  they  are  found  in  the  wood  abo,  and^ 
together  with  klinorhombic  crystals,  in  the  bast,  in  the  cortex  of  Cinnamonimn  Zeylani-i 
cuni,  and  Olea  Europea :  in  the  foliage  (leaves  and  stems)  of  species  of  Impatiens,  Me- 
sembryantbemum,  and  Phytolacca,  in  Nyctaginez,  and  GEInotherex. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  is  above  stated  that  here  also  differences  occur  in  equivalent 
parts  of  plants  closely  allied  to  one  another  and  of  similar  habit,  and  that  one  cannot 
designate  any  form  of  crystal-containing  sacs  as  a  general  peculiarity  of  a  family,  or  as  a 
phenomenon  of  adaptation.  Among  the  often-quoted  Solanacez  the  majority  {e.g, 
Solanum  tuberosum.  Dulcamara,  species  of  Nicotiana,  Scopolia  atropoides,  Jochroma 
Warczewiczii)  have  very  numerous  sacs  with  granules  throughout  the  parenchyma  of 
the  stem  (in  the  leaves  often  clustered  crystals).  Jochroma  coccineum  has  granule- 
containing  sacs  m  large  quantity  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  pith,  but  in  the  cortex  only 
solitary  prismatic  crystals:  in  Atropa  Belladonna  the  granule-containing  sacs  are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  foliage :  it  has  been  above  noted  that  crystal-containing  sacs  arc  com- 
pletely absent  in  Petunia.  All  these  statements  hold  for  true  crystal-containing  sacs, 
and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  these,  smaller  solitary  crystals  of  all 
forms  may  occur  in  the  contents  or  in  the  membranes  of  other  tissue-elements. 

The  crystal-containing  sacs  appear  while  the  tissues  are  still  young,  usually 
when  the  tissues  begin  to  differentiate  * ;  in  the  leaf  of  Citrus,  according  to  Pfitzer, 
their  formation  begins  when  it  is  about  3  ctm.  in  length:  they  are  developed  in 
greater  quantity  only  in  the  almost  fully  unfolded,  but  still  tender  leaf,  when  its  cells 
attain  their  last  definitive  extension  and  thickening  of  the  membranes.  'Yhi^y  retain 
unaltered  through  life  that  size  and  structure  which  they  have  attained  when  the 
differentiation  of  tissues  is  complete. 

In  connection  with  the  crystal-containing  sacs  must  be  mentioned  the  occurrence 
of  cells  containing  Cystolilhs,  which  are  found  in  the  Acanthaceae,  and  many  Urti- 
caceae  (Pilea),  in  the  epidermis  of  which  they  have  been  described  above  (p.  105), 
also  scattered  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  cortex,  and  even  of  the  pith.  As  regards 
their  structure,  all  that  has  above  been  said  of  the  same  structures  in  the  epidermis 
holds  good. 

2.    Sacs  containing  mucilage. 

Sect.  33.  When  vegetable  mucilage  and  gummy  lx)dies,  occurring  within  the 
tissues,  do  not  belong  to  the  cell  contents  of  assimilating  parenchymatous  cells  (as  is 
the  case  with  the  plentiful  mucilage  in  roots  of  Borraginaccx*,  e.  g.  Symphytum, 
Cynoglossum,  &c.,  or  that  of  mucilaginous  sappy  parenchyma,  e.g.  in  species  of 
Aloe,  comp.  p.  116),  they  fill  completely  or  almost  entirely  the  cavity  of  special 
macilage-containing  sacs  *.  Such  sacs  occur  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  Malvacece, 
Tiliacese,  Sterculiaceae,  in  the  cortex  of  the  officinal  Lauracex^  the  Ulmcae,  the  Cac- 
tace«\  and  of  the  tubers  of  Orchis,  also  in  the  cortex  of  the  firs  (Abies  pectinata 
and  its  allies).  They  arc  in  all  cases  distinguished  from  the  cells  of  the  surrounding 
parenchyma  by  their  greater  size,  and  are  distributed  between  these  either  singly,  or 


*  Compare  Hilgcrs,  /.  r. 

•  Trccol,  rinstitut,  1862,  p.  314.— A.  B.  Frank,  Ueber  die  Anatom.  Bcdcutunfj,  Ac,  vefjctah. 
Schleime;  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  V.  p.  161,  Taf.  XV,  XVI. — Idem,  Zur  KenntniNS  d.  rflan/.cnschlcimc, 
Joum.  f  pract.  Chemie,  Bd  95. 

»  Schleiden,  Anatomic  d.  Cactecn,  p.  8,  where,  by  the  way,  the  stnicture  is  not  rijrhily  re- 
presented. 
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in  groups  or  rows,  usually  without  any  clearly  recognisable  order.  In  the  tubers  of 
Orchis  they  appear  fairly  regularly  as  wide  sacs  completely  filling  the  meshes  of  a 
network,  which  is  composed  of  plates  of  starchy  parenchymatous  cells,  one  or  more 
layers  thick,  which  face  in  all  directions  \  When  lying  in  water  they  appear  as 
intercellular  cavities  filled  with  swollen  mucilage,  and  were  described  as  such  by  the 
older  anatomists  \ 

If  the  swelling  of  the  mucilage  be  prevented,  e.  g.  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  the 
space  enclosed  by  an  outer  cellulose  membrane  appears  either  entirely  filled  with 
the  firm  mass  of  mucilage,  or  partially,  so  as  to  leave  an  unimportant  central  cavity. 
The  mass  of  mucilage  shows  in  the  majority  of  cases — Malvaceae,  Cactaceae  ',  Laura- 
ceae, — the  structure  of  a  very  thick,  abundantly  and  delicately  stratified  cell-wall ;  it 
often  has  even  pits  (Malvaceae),  and  is,  as  regards  its  origin  and  morphological  signifi- 
cance, nothing  more  than  a  cell-wall  which  has  thickened  strongly  at  the  expense  of 
the  internal  cavity.  According  to  Tr^cuFs  statements  this  point  may,  it  is  true,  be 
doubted,  and  new  investigations  desired.  In  other  cases,  and  as  types  of  these  the 
tubers  of  Orchis  may  be  named,  the  mass  of  mucilage  has  no  suth  stratification :  it 
developes  from  a  drop  of  mucilage,  which  appears  first  like  a  vacuole  within  the 
protoplasm,  and  surrounds  a  bundle  of  Raphides  lying  near  to  the  nucleus :  this  drop 
as  it  grows  completely  displaces  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus,  while  the  bundle  of 
Raphides  remains  imbedded  in  the  mature  mass  of  mucilage.  The  sacs  in  the  cortex 
of  the  silver-fir  appear  to  correspond  to  these  in  structure,  their  development  remains 
to  be  more  accurately  investigated. 

In  later  stages  of  life  the  sacs  often  appear  swollen  up  in  the  living  plant  to 
structureless  masses  (e.  g.  in  Althaea  rosea) :  these  then  fill  up  cavities  in  the  pa- 
renchyma of  various  form  and  size,  according  as  they  have  been  derived  from  the 
swelling  of  one  or  several  sacs.  These  latter  structures  may  best  be  connected  with 
those  mucilage- containing  cavities,  originally  derived  from  a  group  of  swollen 
mucilaginous  cells,  which  are  described  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  Lime  (cortez, 
leaves,  bud-scales  *) :  also  the  *  gum  '-bearing  cells,  and  cavities  formed  by  the 
swelling  of  these,  which  were  described  by  Tr^cul  *  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  branches 
of  Conocephalous  naucleiflorus.  This  author  himself  doubts  whether  the  gum* 
cavities  of  the  species  of  Quiina  described  by  him  *  belong  to  this  category,  or  to  the 
products  of  secondary'  disorganisation.  Subject  to  the  same  doubt,  the  small  masses 
of  mucilage  scattered  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  stem  and  leaf  of  Welwitschia^ 
may  be  mentioned  here. 

The  sacs  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
gummy  and  mucilaginous  products  of  disorganisation  which  may  be  derived  in  a 
secondary  manner  from  the  most  various  tissues,  by  their  originating  directly  from 
the  meristem ;  they  often  appear  as  its  first  recognisable  product  of  differentiation. 


*  Frank,  /.c,  —  Berg,  Atlas  z.  pharm.  Waarenkunde,  Taf.  23. 
'  Meyen,  Secretionsorganc,  p.  2a. 

'  Wigand,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  III.  p.  149,  Taf.  VII.  6. 

*  Frank,  Beitr.  z.  Pflanzenphysiologie,  p.  113. 

*  Comptes  Rcndus,  torn.  LXVI.  p.  575  (1868). 

*  Ibid,  torn.  LXIII.  p.  717  (1866). 

'  Compare  Hooker,  Welwitschia,  pp.  11.  19. 
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differing  from  the  cells  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma  in  their  more  rapid  growth, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  formation  of  even  transitory  chlorophyll  or  starch.  It  is 
plain  that  the  cases  of  subsequent  swelling  of  sacs  are  to  a  certain  extent  connected 
with  those  of  secondary  disorganisation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  l)e  denied 
that  these  structures  are  closely  related  to  mucilaginous  epidermal  cells  (p.  73),  and 
sacs  containing  raphides  (p.  1 39),  and  to  sclerenchymatous  eK-ments,  e.  g.  those  of 
the  bark  of  Punica. 

3.  Sacs  containing  resins  and  gum- res  ins. 

Sect.  34.  Sacs,  which  from  the  moment  of  differentiation  of  tissues  are  per- 
manently filled  with  the  above-named  bodies,  the  resin  being  usually  accompanied 
by  ethereal  oil,  occur  as  characteristic  components  of  numerous  families,  or  of  single 
genera  and  species ;  in  the  latter  case  they  usually  represent  at  certain  places  the 
intercellular  reservoirs,  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  same  plant  (e.  g.  Tageles, 
Lysimachia),  comp.  Sect.  50. 

Taking  the  extreme  cases  into  account,  we  may  distinguish  two  forms  of  these 
sacs,  shori  and  long.  The  former  are  of  almost  iso -diametric  and  usually  roundish 
form,  and  have  thin,  smooth,  homogeneous  membranes  which,  in  the  cases  hitherto 
investigated  (Laurus,  Camphora,  Acorus  Calamus,  Zingiberacese,  Canella),  give  when 
mature  a  yellow  instead  of  a  blue  coloration  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
are  not  destroyed  by  strong  action  of  the  acid  ^  Protoplasm  is  apparently  absent  in 
the  mature  sac,  which  is  completely  filled  by  one  homogeneous  variously-coloured 
drop  of  resin,  or  by  an  aggregation  of  several  of  these.  Sacs  of  this  category  lie 
solitary,  or  in  small  groups  in  the  parenchyma  (primary-  or  secondary),  with  the  cells 
of  which  they  are  strongly  contrasted  by  their  highly  refractive  contents,  and  are 
often  distinguished  by  their  more  considerable  size,  in  the  Zingiberaceae,  Acorus, 
Piperaceae,  Lauraceae'*,  Magnoliaceae  (Magnolia,  Drimys,  Liriodendron  ,)  Cancllaceae, 
in  the  cortex  of  Croton  Eleuteria,  and  its  allies  (Cascarilla  bark),  Galipea  officinalis 
(cortex  Angustura^  *),  and  Aristolochiacex.  In  the  majority  of  the  above  groups 
and  genera  the  sacs  in  question  are  the  only  reservoirs  of  the  characteristic  secre- 
tions. But  Galipea  has  also,  according  to  the  statements  of  Engler  ^  intercellular 
reservoirs  in  the  primary  parenchyma. 

In  the  root  of  Acorus  •  Calamus  and  gramineus,  the  inner  of  the  two  superficial 
layers  is  composed  of  regular  prismatic  resin-sacs.  Van  Tieghem  ascribes  a  similar 
structure  to  the  roots  of  Xanthochymus  pictorius,  and  Rheedia  lateriflora,  in  which 
the  intercellular  reservoirs  present  in  the  stem  and  leaf  are  absent,  and  are  replaced 
by  these  sacs  (comp.  below.  Sect.  50).  It  remains  to  l>e  investigated  whether  the 
hypodermal  layer  of  tissue  containing  drops  of  oil  and  resin,  which  is  described  in 
the  roots  of  Valeriana,  belongs  to  this  category  \ 


*  [Compare  Zacharias,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1S79,  p.  617.] 

'  Ungcr,  Anatomic  und  PhyMol.  p.  210.  ^  Trcviranus,  licitrajjc,  figs,  34.  35. 

*  Compare  the  figures  in  Berg's  Atlas  z.  I^harm.  Waarcnkunile,  which  refer  to  the  above-named 
barks  and  other  drugs  pro<iuced  from  the  families  above  citc<I. 

*  Studien  iiber  d.  Rutaceen,  &c.,  Halle,  1874. 

*  Van  Tieghem,  Struct,  des  Aroidces,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  scr.  torn  VI.  p.  175. 
'  Compare  Meycn,  Secretionsorgane,  p.  6.^,  Taf.  VI.  fig.  22. 
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In  the  primary  parench}niia  of  the  roots  of  many  Lysimachias  and  Myrsineae 
also,  and  in  the  secondary  parenchyma  of  many  Compositse,  sacs  are  found  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  intercellular  reservoirs  which  are  present  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
plants ;  their  mode  of  occurrence  will  be  more  accurately  stated  in  the  subsequent 
section  which  deals  with  these  structures. 

The  development  of  the  short  resiniferous  sacs,  and  especially  the  history 
of  development  of  their  contents,  is  still  uncertain,  and  requires  thorough  ins- 
vestigation. 

I  have  termed  the  other  category  loitg  sacs  because  they  either  permeate  the 
tissues  as  long  tubes,  which  are  simple,  i.  e.  arise  from  one  greatly  elongated  cell, 
retaining  its  original  wall,  and  are  arranged  singly  or  in  longitudinal  series,  or  they 
form  long  series,  which  follow  a  similar  course,  though  the  single  members  of  these 
are  but  little  elongated.  These  two  special  forms  may  graduate  into  one  another 
in  a  single  plant  (e.  g.  in  the  Convolvulaceae)  according  to  the  extension  of  the 
members  to  which  they  belong. 

Most  of  the  long  sacs  here  group>ed  together  have  been  only  partially  investi- 
gated, or  very  unequally  in  their  different  relations,  it  is  therefore  possible  that  to 
a  certain  extent  quite  heterogeneous  structures  stand  provisionally  side  by  side  ;  the 
features  common  to  them  all  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  present  treatment  of 
them.  The  contents  of  the  sacs  in  question,  at  least  when  fully  developed,  usually 
consist  of  a  milky  mass  of  resinous  bodies  (in  the  widest  sense)  and  watery  solutions 
or  mucilage.  Their  distribution  varies  in  special  cases ;  the  rows  of  sacs  in  species 
of  Allium  and  the  sacs  of  the  Cinchoneae  permeate  the  parenchyma  alone.  But 
most  of  these  structures  accompany  the  vascular  bundles  or  lie  in  the  secondary  bast, 
being  arranged  more  or  less  similarly  to  the  laticiferous  tubes  of  various  families. 
In  many  plants,  e.  g.  certain  Aroideae  and  Musacea*  (comp.  Sect.  47),  they  occupy 
exactly  the  position  which  is  held  by  the  laticiferous  tubes  in  other  nearly  allied  forms, 
these  being  absent  in  the  above  plants.  All  this  points  to  a  near  relationship,  both 
morphological  and  physiological,  with  the  laticiferous  tubes,  or  at  least  with  certain 
organs  ascribed  to  this  category ;  many  of  the  sacs  in  question  are  hence  frequently 
described  as  laticiferous  tubes.  It  has  at  all  events  been  assumed  for  many  of  them 
that  they  arise,  as  is  the  case  with  articulated  laticiferous  tubes,  by  coalescence  of 
longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  a  view  which  is  generally  incorrect.  When  however  the 
sacs  of  this  category  are  arranged  in  a  linear  series,  e.  g.  in  Convolvulace®,  Acer, 
Allium,  it  appears  that  such  coalescence  may  occur  here  and  there  for  a  short 
distance  by  perforation  of  transverse  walls,  or  even  of  thin  pits  on  the  lateral  walls ; 
it  is  however  always  difficult  to  distinguish  (and  I  have  not  been  quite  certain  in  any 
case)  whether  the  perforations  observed  are  spontaneous,  or  were  formed  in  the 
process  of  preparation. 

The  organs  to  be  placed  in  this  categor}-  are  the  following :  the  series  of  sacs 
filled  with  latex  in  species  oi  Allium ^  and  perhaps  also  of  Aloe  ;  those  to  be  described 
below  (Sect.  47)  in  the  AroidecE,  and  Musacece ;  the  series  of  sacs  described  as 
*  laticiferous  vessels*  in  the  ConvolvulacecB  :  and  closely  allied  to  these  in  structure  and 
arrangement  are  those  of  the  Sapo/acetc  (Sideroxylon,  Bumelia,  Isonandra),  those 
which  run  along  the  vascular  bundles  of  many  Cynarctc^  and  finally  those  of  Sambucus^ 
Cinchona^  Ladnibergia,  and  Acer.   It  must  remain  undecided  whether  the  resiniferous 
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dements  in  (he  parenchyma  or  ihe  ^econ  hr 
(Comp.  Chap.  XIV.) 

As  doubtful  cases  may  here  be  mentioned  the  sais  filled  wiih  pigment,  in 
Sdn^inaria.  G/aacium,  and  Afiu/0\j,  vhich  iriU  be  again  notitt-J  in  Seirt.  47;  the 
sacs  or  cells  containing  itum-resin  which  accom|i.iny  the  vasi  ular  bundles  of  species 
of  Alot;  lastly,  the  \-arious  'cell-'  filled  with  peculiar  pii;ments  (u-ually  w.iten- 
solutions),  such  as  those  in  the  roots  of  Rheum',  Rubia.  &<:. 

Tbe  fc^lowii^  particulars  may  be  quoted  coiicerning  those  organs  of  this 
series  which  have  been>more  accurately  in\esitgaicd. 

I.  Hanstein'diKorered  in  thtne  species  of  Allium  in  which  he  wu):ht  them  (A.  Cepa, 
fetoknum,  iscalonicum,  &c.l,  larfx  wide  sacs,  which  he  pvuped  with  the  scries  of 
raphide-containlng  sacs  of  iithcr  Monocotylcilons,  as  sac-like  vessels  (vesicular  vessels). 
As  regards  their  form  and  amnfrement  they  closely  resemble  thi^sc  latter  sacs  e.g.  those 
of  the  .AmaiytlidaceaE,  though  they  diffci-  from  them  in  structure,  and  espccijily  in  the 
character  of  their  contents. 

lo  the  scales  of  the  bulb  of  species  of  Leek  they  appe.ir  as  numerous  opaqrie  lines. 
«hich  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  run  lonf-i- 
tndinally  like  nerves.  They  tie  near  the  outer 
surface  of  the  scale,  between  the  second  and  third 
layers  of  parenchyma.  The  single  sics  arc  of 
circular  transverse  section,  and  wider  ihan  the 
celb  of  the  neighbouring  parenchyma  which  abut 
closely  upon  them;  they  are  much  longer  than 
broad ;  are  often  somewhat  swollen  below  ihcir 
flattened  ends,  and  arc  arranged  in  longitudinal 
series  one  above  another  (Fig.  56J. 

At  tbe  base  of  the  scale  they  are  often  shorter 
than  above,  and  not  unfrequently  bear  sac- 1  ike 
branches,  which  connect  neighbouring  scries  with 
one  another  as  transverse  or  oblique  anastomoses: 
here  also  rows  of  sacs  occur  in  close  longitudinal 
a«r*gation. 

Tlie  sacs  are  filled  with  a  granular  cloudy  fluid, 
which  appears  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  surface  of 
sliced  onions  as  a  pale  milk,  in  the  sac  itself  it  is 
cloudy,  but  still  transparent.  The  nature  of  the 
constituents  of  these  contents  has  not  yet   bcfn  '■' 

thoroughly  invesitgated ;  I  have  not  been  able  1  n..^ -A...»Lii  i,  ..i,ii..:iiiiii. 
to  substantiate  ihe  obvious  conjecture  that  they  i.ti.wii  th^  hI.Vmi'i™^-.!  i*r''^ 
especially  contain  the  oil  of  gariic.  Raphides  or  ^uI!ii^'lV"^iw '.u-^Vm^w"I1j; 
other  crystals  are  entirely  absent.  A  large,  (ti'rM.M*ii..iii«haifhjicir»iiB.i 
slightly  elongated  nucleus  is  still  to  be  found  in  i!>h'i.i  'hi-  a^-  .\,  >n.'ohrr  !>.!<•' 
sacs  that  are  not  too  old.  The  walls  of  the  *^.i^nip^e:vitn-r"iiiijii''>'ii'n-.i.:i 
sacs  are  colourless  and  delicate,  so  that  In  sec- 
tions they  are  squeezed  in  laterally  by  the  turgesccnt  parenchyniatcius  ce 
they  touch  the  latter  they  are  smooth  or  have  solitary  smnll  round  pits:  but  over 
the  whole  surface  where  two  sacs  arc  in  contact  with  one  another  the  uall  is,  like 
a  coarse  sieve,  covered  with  crowded,  round — not  perfnraleit — pits,  while  between  these 
lie  rather  thick  bands  of  membrane.    I'ltis  is  the  case  both  with  the  transverse  walls, 
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and  with  the  le^^s  common  lateral  surfaces  of  contact  of  sacs  which  are  contiguous 
longitudinally. 

The  rows  of  sacs  are  continued  into  the  foliage  leaves:  they  have  here  a  similar 
position  and  structure  to  those  in  the  scales  of  the  bulb,  but  the  sacs  are  much  more 
elongated,  and  the  fluid  contents  less  cloudy.  Similar  sacs  to  those  of  Allium  have 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  species  of  Triteleia  (Hanstein). 

2.  The  *Sap  cavities*  in  the  leaves  of  officinal  and  other  species  of  Aloe  are  of  doubtful 
relationship  to  the  structures  under  discussion.  They  accompany  the  longitudinal  vascu- 
lar bundles  in  the  form  of  a  band  of  prismatic  sacs,  which  presents  in  transverse  section 
a  semicircular  multiseriate  appearance :  these  sacs  have  flat  ends  and  are  arranged  one 
above  another  in  longitudinal  rows.  The  length  of  one  sac  varies,  according  to  Tr^ul's 
measurements,  e.g.  in  A.  vulgaris,  from  0*40 ™°*  to  1*30 »°™,  while  the  width  is  consider- 
able, being,  in  the  species  above  named,  as  great  as  cio  —  ci  3  ™™.  They  are  thin-walled, 
and  are  filled,  according  to  the  species,  locality,  and  time  of  year,  with  *sap'  of  varying 
intensity  of  colour,  or  even  with  colourless  *sap*  (Aloe  arborescens,  plicatilis),  which  is 
homogeneous,  or  it  contains  suspended  in  it  spherical  drops,  which  vary  in  number,  size, 
and  special  structure.  It  has  been  asserted  that  by  disorganisation  of  single  sacs,  cavities 
are  formed  in  the  band,  which  contain  the  same  '  sap.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
gum-resin,  which  is  the  *  Aloe*  of  the  shops,  is  derived  from  these  sacs,  but  even  this  is 
not  certain.  The  band  is  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  chlorophyll-parenchyma  by 
a  layer  of  apparently  prismatic,  rather  flattened  small  cells  or  sacs,  which  often  also  con- 
tain coloured  sap,  and  in  these  Fliickiger  saw,  in  A.  soccotrina,  after  slow  evaporation  of 
the  *  clear,  tenacious,  beautiful  yellow  contents,'  distinct  yellow  plates  (of  Aloin  ?)  crys- 
tallise out.  For  further  details  about  these  organs,  which  still  require  exact  investigation^ 
see  Unger,  Anat.  u.  Physiol,  p.  206;  FlUckiger,  Pharmacognosie,  p.  106,  and  the  detailed 
account  of  Trccul,  Compt.  rendus,  i  Mai,  187 1 ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  5  s^rie,  t.  XIV.  p.  80. 

Numerous  species  of  Haworthia  and  Aloe  ciliaris  have,  according  to  Trecul,  no 
secretory  sacs. 

3.  In  the  stems  of  Sambucus  (S.  nigra,  S.  Ebulus)  there  occur  in  the  cortex  outside  the 
vascular  bundles,  and  especially  in  the  periphery  of  the  pith,  longitudinal  lines,  which  turn 
dark  brown  on  drying,  and  in  this  condition  have  even  been  regarded  as  Fungi  ^  Accord- 
ing to  Dippers  exposition^,  which  I  find  to  be  confirmed  in  all  essential  points,  these  lines 
consist  of  elongated,  spindle-shaped  sacs  of  very  considerable  length  and  breadth,  which 
are  tapered  at  both  ends.  The  transverse  section  of  these  sacs  is  round,  and  the  breadth 
varies  between  0*02 5°*™  and  0*164™™  (Dippel).  It  is  stated  by  Dippel  that  the 
length  of  the  mature  sac  usually  exceeds  18  —  20™™:  the  only  one  isolated  by  him 
without  injury  was  14™™  in  length.  They  seem  to  me  to  reach  a  considerably  higher 
figure,  and  even  to  equal  the  whole  length  of  an  internode,  that  is  to  attain  a  length  of 
20  °"^  and  more :  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  this  for  certain,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
isolating  them  intact.  At  all  events  these  lines  consisting  of  sacs,  which  turn  brown  on 
drying,  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  internodes,  and  even  pass  through  the  nodes 
from  one  internode  into  the  next.  The  membrane  of  the  sacs  is  rather  thin  and 
colourless:  in  older  internodes  it  is  thickened  and  stratified,  and  has  round  or  oval, 
non-perforated  pits.  The  contents  are,  when  young,  a  cloudy,  finely  granular,  rather 
tenacious  mass,  which  fills  the  whole  cavity.  In  older  stages  this  mass  is  often  attached, 
partially  or  entirely,  to  the  walls,  and  the  central  cavity  is  then  filled  with  an  apparently 
watery  fluid :  in  old  parts  it  assumes  an  homogeneous,  firmly  gelatinous  character,  and 


'  Compare  Oudemans,  Over  eene  bijzondere  soort  von  buizen  in  den  Vlierslam  (Sambucus  nigra), 
tot  hiertoc  voor  een  fungus  (Rhizomoq^ha  parallcla  Koberge)  geboudcn.  Verslag.  k.  Acad,  von 
Wctcuschapixin,  Natuurkundc,  2  Reihc,  tom.  VI.  (1872). 

*  Die  milchsaflfuhrciiden  Zellcn  der  Holunderartcn.  Verhandl.  d.  Nat.  Vereins  f.  Rheinland 
u.  Westpbalen,  Jahrg.  22,  pp.  1-9,  Taf.  I  (1866). 
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a  red-brown  colour.  The  nature  of  the  material  composing  this  mass  is  not  clear  (comp. 
Oudemans,  I.e.).  According  to  the  reaction  with  salts  of  Iron  it  contains  much  tannin : 
it  swells  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  glycerine,  alkalies,  acetic  acid :  it  diminishes  in  volume 
in  mineral  acids  and  salts  of  metals :  the  originally  colourless  mass  is  coloured  by  most 
acids  (also  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid),  alkah'es,  and  metallic  salts  (with  exception  of 
compounds  of  iron)  a  reddish  brown,  by  Schultze*s  solution  it  is  coloured  blue.  Carmine 
and  aniline  colouring  matters  are  taken  up  by  it  in  very  large  quantity. 

EsLch  of  these  peculiar  structures  originates,  as  Dippel  has  shown,  from  one  simple 
cell,  which  grows  to  a  great  length.  The  observation  of  their  development  in  the 
youngest  intemodes  leads  unmistakeably  to  this  view.  In  the  highest  intemodes  of 
Sambucus  nigra  tangential  longitudinal  sections,  which  include  the  peripheral  zone  of 
pith  uninjured,  show  cells  with  the  above  characters  of  the  contents  scattered  in  the 
parenchyma:  these  are  easily  brought  into  prominence  by  their  deep  aniline-staining; 
they  are  scattered  through  the  parenchyma :  the  longest  are  almost  of  equal  length  to 
the  intemode,  the  shortest  arc  hardly  twice  as  long  as  broad.  In  more  elongated  inter- 
nodes,  up  to  5™"  long,  the  first  sacs  are  already  considerably  lengthened,  while  new 
cells,  some  placed  alongside,  some  above  the  first,  assume  the  same  characters.  Such 
conditions  at  first  sight  allow  of  the  assumption  that  the  sacs  arise  from  rows  of  coalescing 
cells,  but  this  is  confirmed  by  no  direct  observation.  In  older  and  quite  mature  sacs 
the  mass  of  contents  is  easily  divided,  especially  after  the  action  of  potash  ^  into  cylin- 
drical pieces  sharply  limited  by  transparent  bands:  these  resemble  cylindrical  cells 
arranged  in  longitudinal  series:  but  from  evidence  derived  from  direct  observation  of 
young  stages  of  development  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  products  of  the  action  of  the 
reagent.  Drawings  like  Fig.  9  of  Oudemans,  /.  r.,  represent  doubtless  something  else 
than  the  development  of  the  sacs. 

4.  The  sacs  containing  gum-resin  or  latex  which,  according  to  Karsten,  occur  in  all 
species  of  the  genera  Cinchona  and  Iiadenbergia,  appear  to  be  closely  allied  to  those 
of  Sambucus*.  They  are  found,  like  these,  partly  in  the  periphery  of  the  pith,  partly  in 
the  young  outer  cortex,  close  to  the  bast  layer.  In  many  species  (C.  hetcrophylla, 
obtusifolia,  &c.)  they  remain  small,  and  are  difficult  to  recognise  even  in  the  cortex 
when  two  years  old.  But  in  other  barks,  such  as  those  derived  from  Cinch,  scrobiculata, 
ovata,  umbellulifera,  &c.,  they  attain  a  width  of  100  fi  to  over  300 /i,  in  C.  lancifolia  (?), 
according  to  Vogl,  even  of  700/1,  and  a  length  of  at  least  several  millimetres.  As  far  as 
I  could  see  they  have  conical  closed  ends :  Karsten's  statement  that  they  arise  from  the 
coalescence  of  longitudinal  rows  of  cells  certainly  requires  further  investigation.  The 
sacs  have  a  rather  thick  wall,  which  shows  cellulose-colouring  after  treatment  with  potash. 
Their  contents,  which  include  much  tannin,  are  described  as  milky  in  the  fresh  state ; 
in  the  dried  bark  they  are  so  shrivelled  that  the  sacs  usually  appear  empty. 

5.  A  great  number  of  Cynares  ^,  and  many  VemoniaoeaB,  have  in  the  stem,  petiole, 
and  stronger  ribs  of  the  leaf  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vascular  bundles,  or  of  the  fibrous  band 
which  limits  them,  a  group  of  sacs  filled  with  a  fluid  made  milky  by  numerous  resinous  (?) 
drops:  this  exudes  on  cut  surfaces  in  the  form  of  small  white  milky  drops,  and  is  thus 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  old  sacs  the  contents  coalesce  to  a  very  glutinous  string. 
In  many  species,  e.  g.  Lappa,  Cirsium  lanceolatum,  the  sacs  are  placed  not  only  at  the 
outer,  but  also  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  vascular  bundles.  I'he  sacs  themselves  have  a 
spindle-like  form ;  they  are  closed  at  both  ends,  and  attain  in  the  mature  plant  a  con- 


*  Compare  Flanstein,  /.  <•.  p.  21. 

•  Karsten,  Die  medic.  China-Kindcn  \cii-Granaflas.  Ccs.  iWitr.  p.  3^2.— Herg,  China-Rindcn 
d.  Phann.  Sammlg.  zu  Berlin. — Idem,  Atl.  d.  Tharm.  Waarenkundc. — Voj;l.  C'hina-Rinden  d.  Wiener 
Grosshandels. — Fluckiger,  Pharmacognosie,  p.  566. 

'  Trccul,  Des  vaisseaux  propres  .  .  .  dcs  Cynarees  laiteuses  .  . .  L'lnslitut,  1862,  p.  266.— Vogl, 
Ucbcr  Milchsaftgefasse  in  der  Klette;  Hotaii.  ZeitK  ,  iS6r>,  p.  193. 
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siderable  lengt  h,  ^xceeding  3 — 411101.  they  have  a  moderately  thick  membrane  which 
shows  no  important  peculiarity. 

The  above  sacs  may  occur  in  certain  species  of  a  genus,  and  be  absent  in  others.  Tr^ciil 
found  them  in  Cirsium  arvense,  oleraceum,  lanceolatum,  anglicum,  palustre,  praealtum : 
Carduus  nutans,  crispus,  tenuiflorus,  Onopordon  acanthium :  Carlina  vulgaris,  longifolia, 
salicifolia:  Jurinea  alata,  Notobasis  syriaca,  Tyrimnus  leucographus,  Galactites  tomen- 
tosa,  Durisei,  Silybum  marianum,  Echenais  nutans,  Arctium  ianuginosum ;  Lappa  com- 
munis : — Vernonia  eminens,  noveboracensis,  pnealta : — but  they  are  absent,  according  to 
the  same  author,  in  Vernonia  flexuosa  Sims.,  and  in  the  Cynarcae  of  the  genera  Cynara, 
Rhaponticum,  Acroptilon,  Serratula,  Carduncellus,  Centaurea. 

6.  The  secretory  sacs  of  the  species  of  Acer  ^  which  are  usually'  called  laticiferous 
vessels  from  their  milky  contents,  are  of  cylindrical  prismatic  form  (on  the  average 
about  i°<™  long  and  50-60/1  broad  in  A.  platanoides),  and  are  arranged  in  rows  longitu- 
dinally one  upon  another.  Their  colourless  cellulose  walls  are  as  a  rule  completely 
closed,  the  terminal  surfaces,  which  lit  one  on  another,  are  horizontal  or  oblique,  the  lateral 
surfaces  often  have  short  sac-like  protrusions,  and  with  these  pit-like  thinner-walled  pro- 
trusions they  press  sometimes  between  the  limiting  surfaces  of  neighbouring  parenchy- 
matous cells,  sometimes  on  the  lateral  walls  of  other  similar  sacs.  In  surface  view  these 
thinner-walled  protrusions  appear  as  broad,  round  or  transversely  elliptical,  clearly 
marked  pits,  which  are  smooth,  not  latticed.  I  never  saw  any  perforation  of  the  ends. 
The  open  lateral  communications  described  by  Hanstein,  between  neighbouring  sacs,  by 
means  of  perforated  lateral  protrusions,  I  was  aKo  unable  to  find  in  sections  which  had 
not  been  macerated :  but  they  were  often  found  just  as  represented  by  Hanstein  (/.r., 
Fig.  6)  in  macerated  preparations,  even  if  these  (from  A.  platanoides)  had  been  prepared 
only  by  boiling  in  water.  The  contents  of  two  sacs,  coagulated  by  boiling  into  masses, 
then  hung  together  by  a  short  bridge,  which  loosely  filled  a  corresponding  canal.  How 
far  these  conditions  exist  in  the  living  plant,  or  have  arisen  as  products  of  maceration, 
i.e.  by  rupture  of  a  closed  lateral  protrusion  due  to  boiling,  I  must  leave  undecided. 

The  sacs  are  solitary  or  in  groups  of  2-4,  surroujided  by  parenchyma :  they  lie  on  the 
limit  between  the  phloem  of  the  vascular  bundle  and  the  bundle  of  sclerenchymatous 
fibres,  which  surrounds  this  externally,  at  that  point  in  fact  where  in  other  plants  the 
first-formed  sieve-tubes  stand  (comp.  Chap.  Vlll) :  they  are  also  found  in  the  primary 
bark  of  branches,  and  in  the  petiole  and  ribs  of  the  leaf.  They  do  not  extend  further  into 
the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  nor  are  new  ones  formed  in  the  secondary  bast.  Among 
the  species  invcstig<ited,  they  are  largest  and  most  numerous  in  A.  platanoides.  They 
are  developed  very  early  in  the  internodes,  and  seem  to  have  special  significance  during 
their  early  stages;  still,  according  to  Hartig,  they  remain  filled  with  sap  in  the 
branches  of  A.  platanoides  for  about  ten  years.  In  A.  saccharinum  and  monspessulanum 
their  sap  appears,  according  to  Hartig,  not  to  be  milky. 

7.  The  peculiar  resins  of  the  ConvolvulaceaB  ^  occur  in  sacs,  sometimes  as  nearly 
homogeneous  masses,  but  more  frequently  forming  with  watery  solutions  milky  mix- 
tures: these  sacs  have  usually  been  called  Maticifcrous  vessels'  from  the  latter  peculiarity 
of  their  contents. 

The  sacs  have  been  observed  in  all  investigated  herbaceous  species:  they  arc  found, 
according  to  the  species,  in  stem,  roots,  ribs  of  leaves,  or  only  in  certain  of  these  parts: 
they  occur  especially  in  the  parenchymatous  cortex,  and  in  the  bast  of  the  stem  and 
roots:  they  are  ranged  one  above  another  in  rows,  which  run  longitudinally  through  the 
members,  and  are  isolated,  or  numbers  are  grouped  together:   the  latter  is  the  case, 


'   1  lartig,  Natiiri^cscli.  <l.  forstl.  Cultnrpnaii/cn.  j^.  545. — liotan.  Zcilg.  i86j.  p.  yS. — Hanstein,/.^. 

-  Tic'cul,  Dcs  Lalicifcres  ilcs  Convolviilactes;  Comptes  Reiulus,  lorn.  LX.  (1865^,  p.  825.— 
A.  Voj^l,  UcIkt  Convolvulus  anen^is ;  Schriftcii  d.  Wic-ncr  Zool.  Dot.  (icscllsch.  1863,  p.  258. — 
hltm,  Zui  Ktnntn.  d.  Milch-aftorganc  d.  I'M. ;  rringshcim's  Jahrb.  IhI.  V.  p.  31. 
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especially  in  the  tuberous  roots  of  Ipomoea  Purga,  where  they  form  numerous  annular 
zones  ^ 

Each  single  sac  of  a  series  in  slightly  elongated  members,  e.g.  in  the  tuberous  roots 
cited,  is  short,  being  not  longer,  or  even  shorter  than  broad :  in  elongated  internodes 
they  attain  a  considerable  length,  and  an  extended  cylindrical  form  with  flat  or  slightly 
curved  ends. 

The  contents  of  the  sacs  are  a  mass  of  resin,  mixed  to  a  variable  extent  with  watery 
fluid,  and  presenting  therefore  an  appearance  which  varies  in  dilTercnt  cases  (conip. 
Trfcul,  I.C.) ;  in  many  investigated  cases  it  contains  tannin.  The  walls  are  thin,  homo- 
geneous, and  apparently  soft,  and  show,  as  far  as  investigated,  no  cellulose  coloration. 
A^'ith  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  they  turn  yellow:  long  treatment  with  the  acid  does  not 
destroy  them. 

On  the  fresh  surface  of  section  through  the  sac-bearing  parts  the  contents  of  the  sacs 
exude  as  'latex,*  the  more  abundantly  the  longer  and  more  numerous  the  sacs  are.  In 
fresh  plants  it  often  appears  that  the  pressure  of  the  contiguous  turgcscent  parenchyma, 
which  presses  the  milky  fluid  out  from  the  cut  sacs,  can  burst  also  the  transverse  walls, 
which  are  not  touched  in  cutting  the  section,  and  press  out  the  contents  of  more  deeply- 
seated  members  of  a  series  of  sacs  at  the  surface  of  section.  1  was  unable  to  prove  to 
myself  (after  investigations  on  stems  and  rhizomes  of  Convolvulus  ar\'ensis,  Calystegia 
sepium,  dahurica,  Pharbitis  hispida)  either  that  there  is  a  perforation  or  solution  of  the 
septa  within  the  living  plant,  and  a  formation  in  this  manner  of  long  sacs  by  the  coales- 
cence of  shorter  ones,  or  that  there  is  a  genetic  connection,  as  stated  by  VogI,  between 
long  sacs  and  sieve-tubes. 

8.  The  reservoirs  of  the  milky  secretion  in  the  8apotaee«  resemble  those  of  the  (^on- 
Tolvulaceae  in  many  points.  Since  these  are  but  little  known,  a  report  by  Herr  K.  Wil- 
belm  upon  an  investigation  of  them  conducted  by  him  may  be  here  inserted.  He 
investigated  especially  Bumelia  tenax  W.,  and  Sideroxylon  ma^^tichodendron  Jacq.,  with 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  concluded  from  comparison  of  dried  material,  Isonandra  Gutta 
coincides  in  the  main. 

The  latex  of  these  plants  occurs  in  comphuly  chsed  jacj,  which  arc  always  surrounded 
by  parenchymatous  elements,  and  difl'er  from  these  /tmdammtaily  only  in  their  contents. 
This  is  literally  true  for  the  'mmrr  cortex,  the  reservoirs  of  latex  here  found  have  exactly 
the  form  and  size  of  the  neighbouring  parenchymatous  cells.  In  the  outtr  cortex  and  in 
the  ^tb  the  laticiferous  elements  are  usually  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  con- 
siderable length  and  breadth,  as  well  as  by  their  arrangement  in  uniseriate  strings,  which 
run  longitudinally  through  the  axis  in  question,  and  may  l^  followed  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the /larr/f/MT  i*r^<'//i//ow/>.  I'he  outer  cortex  and  pith  are  thus  traversed  by 
single  rows  of  laticiferous  sacs,  which  are  arranged,  at  least  in  the  youngest  parts  of  the 
stem,  radially  and  tangentially  perpendicular;  new  elements  are  constantly  added  to 
these  from  the  apical  meristem.  As  the  rows  pass  downwards  in  the  stem,  their  originally 
parallel  arrangement  is  disturbed  by  the  increase  of  the  intermediate  parenchyma :  they 
suffer  tensions  and  fractures, — their  several  parts  however  remain  nevertheless  in  con- 
nection, and  at  the  same  time  their  character  as  series  of  distinct  sacs  is  retained.  No 
single  case  was  observed  which  necessitated  or  even  supported  the  assumption  that, 
in  the  living  plant,  a  coalescence  of  neighbouring  members  of  tubes  had  taken  place  as  a 
typical  occurrence. 

Also  in  the  inner  cortex,  in  the  phloem  of  the  v;iscular  ring,  it  was  never  possible  to 
prove  with  certainty  a  coalescence  of  parallel  laticiferous  sacs,  or  ot  such  as  touched  at 
their  ends,  so  as  to  form  extensive  reservoirs.  In  tangential  sections  the  primary  ar- 
rangement shows  no  regularity :  they  usually  lie  scattered  and  solitary,  but  sometimes 
several  occur  near  to,  or  one  above  another,  between  large  parenchymatous  cells  of 
similar  form.     In   radial  sections   they  appear  sometimes  to   form   long   longitudinal 

*  C'omiaic  Ikry-  Aila>,  Tab.  XXIII. 
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strings.  But  careful  investigation  and  comparison  of  corresponding  transverse  sections 
shows  that  they  never  appear  in  the  jame  radial  planes  (or  only  in  rare  cases,  and  then 
only  few  of  them),  but  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  in  different  planes. 

As  the  laticiferous  sacs  of  the  bast-ring  draw  nearer  to  the  outer  cortex,  they  lose  the 
milky  nature  of  their  contents :  they  appear  constantly  more  watery,  while  the  sacs  them- 
selves become  gradually  more  and  more  compressed,  and  finally  unrecognisable. 

The  above  relations  of  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  laticiferous  reservoirs  hc^d 
also  for  the  petiole.  In  the  lamina  laticiferous  sacs  appear  as  elements  or  concomitants 
of  the  nerves,  or  are  found  here  and  there  solitary  in  the  parenchyma,  in  which  case 
they  are  always  characterised  there  by  considerable  size. 

The  membrane  of  the  single  laticiferous  sacs,  whether  in  the  outer  or  inner  cortex,  the 
pith,  or  the  leaf,  appears  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  equal  thickness  throughout. 
It  is  as  a  rule  very  tbin,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  or 
even  thinner.  However  I  recognised  in  many  sacs  of  the  inner  cortex  partial  thickenings 
of  the  walls :  these  appear  distributed  at  many  points :  they  appeared  swollen,  and  a  slight 
protuberance  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  cell  usually  corresponded  to  such  points. — The 
membranes  of  the  laticiferous  sacs  are  colourless ;  they  give  a  blue  reaction  with  Schiiltze's 
solution,  but  usually  the  colour  is  fainter  and  less  pure  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
parenchyma. 

The  contents  of  the  laticiferous  sacs  have  sometimes  the  character  of  an  emulsion,  and 
accordingly  appear  white  by  reflected  light,  showing  under  the  microscope  as  a  finely 
granular  dark  mass — this  is  always  the  case  in  the  reservoirs  of  the  inner  cortex; 
sometimes  they  form  more  or  less  refractive  plugs  resembling  homogeneous  masses  of 
resin :  these  are  usually  colourless,  or  light  yellow,  and  fill  the  cavity  of  the  sac  com- 
pletely. These  plugs  can  easily  be  isolated  from  sections  under  water,  when  their  be- 
haviour under  solvents  can  be  investigated.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  outer  cortex. 
Carbon  disulphide,  chloroform,  and  benzol  dissolve  the  mass  almost  completely:  ether 
leaves  a  considerable  granular  residue.  Alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  colours  it  golden 
yellow.  Addition  of  alcohol  removes  the  resinous  appearance,  and  makes  the  mass  itself 
dark  and  finely  granular.  If  freshly  isolated  pieces  of  latex  be  exposed  to  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  they  are  dissolved  gradually  with  a  yellow  colour:  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
first  produces  swelling,  while  homogeneous  drops  escape  from  the  substance,  the  outline  of 
which  soon  becomes  indistinct ;  their  substance  then  gradually  dissolves  in  the  surround- 
ing fluid,  and  colours  it  yellow.  Meanwhile  the  original  contour  of  the  string  of  latex  is 
retained :  it  appears  that  one  substance  is  extracted  while  the  other  remains  undissolved. 
The  latter  was  in  many  cases  found  still  undissolved  after  long  immersion  (two  days)  in 
sulphuric  acid.     Potash  produced  no  apparent  change. 

In  many  laticiferous  sacs  of  the  outer  cortex  dusky-looking  contents  may  be  found,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  drops  of  the  most  variable  size :  they  dissolve  immediately  in  water. 
One  is  tempted  to  assume  that  the  before-mentioned  resinous  contents  develop  gradually 
from  this  latex,  which  is  easily  soluble — they  occur  however  in  the  highest  regions  of  the 
stem  immediately  below  the  punctum  vegetationh — nevertheless  this  phenomenon  de- 
serves attention,  viz.  that  the  resinous  plugs  in  the  outer  cortex  assume,  after  treatment 
with  alcohol,  an  appearance  which  coincides  remarkably  with  that  of  the  contents  of  the 
inner  cortex.  The  latter  may  be  completely  dissolved  by  warming  with  dilute  potash : 
when  treated  less  strongly  with  this  reagent  there  are  sometimes  formed  from  it 
numerous  small  crystals  or  isolated  large  ones,  which  disappear  quickly  on  adding  acetic 
acid. 

The  laticiferous  reser\oirs  of  the  pith  were  not  accurately  investigated  as  regarded 
their  contents,  \chich  coincided  exactly  in  optical  properties  with  that  of  the  sacs  in  the 
outer  cortex '. 


*  [On  Kcsin-sacs  in  Ilyix^ricum,  compare  v.  Hohncl,  l?ot.  Ztg.  1882,  149.] 
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4.   Tannin- Sacs, 

Sect.  35.  The  secretion  of  Tannin  in  large  quantity  in  the  sacs  of  Sambucus 
suggests  the  idea  of  placing  other  sacs  or  cells  with  large  quantities  of  tannin  in  the 
category  of  secretory  sacs.  It  is  true  the  presence  of  this  body  in  large  quantity  is 
not  decisive,  since  it  occurs  also  in  other  places,  as  in  the  epidermal  cells,  and  in 
many  plants,  especially  ligneous  ones,  particularly  in  the  assimilating,  starch-forming 
parenchyma,  and  since,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  it  is  at  least  undecided  whether 
it  appears  as  a  secondary  product  of  the  constructive  metastasis,  as  is  the  case  with 
calcium  oxalate,  or  as  an  integrating  transitional  member  of  it.  Further,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tannin,  too  little  is  known  of  the  structure,  and  especially  of  the 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  organs,  which  are  possibly  to  be  distinguished  as 
tannin-sacs,  for  us  to  be  able  to  decide  whether,  and  when,  they  arc  to  be  regarded 
as  secretory  sacs,  or  only  as  parenchymatous  cells  rich  in  tannin.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  organs  which,  as  far  as  may  be  concluded  from  information  at  hand,  have 
apparently  lost  the  properties  of  cells,  and  are  the  points  of  secretion  of  mixed 
substances  requiring  further  investigation,  amongst  which  tannin  takes  permanently 
the  most  prominent  place  under  the  reagents  at  prest^nt  in  use :  these  organs 
correspond  further  in  many  cases,  in  their  early  appearance  and  position  with  regard 
to  the  vascular  bundles,  to  the  secretory  sacs  of  Sambucus,  the  Cynarecp,  Aceraceaj, 
Ac,  also  to  many  intercellular,  secretory  resen'oirs,  and  may  therefore  be  substitutes 
for  these.  Awaiting  more  exact  investigation,  and  excluding  such  as  contain  starch 
as  well  as  tannin,  we  may  here  introduce  these  organs  as  Tannin-sacs. 

They  occur  as  elongated  sacs,  especially  near  to  the  vascular  bundles,  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  stem  and  petiole  of  many  Ferns  (Marsilia,  Polypodiaceaj, 
Cyatheaceae,  Marattiaceae  \  &c.). 

Among  the  families  of  Monocotyledons,  the  Aracex  and  Musaccx  should  l)e 
mentioned  as  having  those  rows  of  sacs,  to  be  descril>etl  in  Chap.  VI,  which  accom- 
pany the  vascular  bundles.  Also  the  laticiferous  tul>os  of  these  plants,  consisting  of 
coalesced  sacs,  would  be  better  placed  here  than  with  the  rest  of  the  laticiferous  tubes 
in  Chap.  VI. 

Of  the  Dicotyledons  certain  T.eguminosae  may  without  doubt  l)e  mentioned 
here.  In  Phaseolus  multiflorus  Sachs*  found  in  the  phloem  of  the  primary  vascular 
bundles  of  the  stem  and  leaves  (but  not  continued  into  the  root)  longitudinal  rows  of 
prismatic  tannin-sacs  arranged  singly  or  in  small  groups.  They  form  in  transverse 
section  a  broken  series  of  curves.  A  similar  arrangement  appears  in  a  similar  place 
in  the  transverse  section  of  the  branches  of  Robinia  pseudacacia  \  The  sacs  are 
here  6-8  times  as  long  as  broad,  cylindrical,  with  rounded  ends,  and  only  attached 
to  one  another  by  the  flattened  middle  of  the  terminal  surfaces.  A  group  of  rather 
wider  series  of  sacs,  with  longer  members  filled  with  tannin,  lies  in  these  trees  in 


*  Von  Mohl,  Baumfame,  Verm.  .Schriften,  p.  113. — Martius,  Icones  pi  Crypt.  liraMl/Iaf.  XXXI 
and  XXXIII.  Compare  also  Karsten,  Vc^jel.itionsor^anc  d.  ralnicn,  /.  r.  p.  205. — Trccul,  Compics 
Rendas,  Mai,  1871,  and  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  scr.  lom.  XII.  p.  373. — Kussow,  Vcrgl.  Untcrsuchungcn. 

*  Unters.  iibcr  d.  Keimung  d.  Schminkl)ohnc,  Wicn  (Aca<l.^.  i><59. 
'  Ilartig,  Forstliche  Culturpfl.  p.  546. 
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the  pith,  just  opposite  each  of  the  vascular  bundles :  besides  these,  short  sacs  are- 
found  scattered  in  the  pith. 

Many,  but  not  all  Leguminosse  are  rich  in  tannin,  which  is  distributed  in  the 
tissues  in  various  ways,  but  in  a  very  constant  manner  in  single  species,  genera,  &c.« 
often  without  doubt  in  tissues  that  do  not  correspond.  The  same  holds  for  the 
Rosiflorae.  It  remains  to  be  investigated  whether  also,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  the 
occurrence  of  tannin  enumerated  by  Tr^cul.  we  have  to  deal  with  secretory  sacs  \ 


^  Compare  Trecul,  Du  Tannin  dans  les  Legumineuscs ;  Comptes  Rendns,  torn.  LX.  p.  325. — 
Du  Tannin  dans  les  Rosacecs,  Ibid.  p.  1035. — ^^  ^1^^  Sanio,  Hero,  liber  den  Gerbstoff  u.  s.  Verbrei* 
tung,  &c. ;  Botan.  Ztitg.  1J::63,  P-  *?• — Wigand,  Ibid.  1862,  p.  121. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


TRACH  EM. 

Sect.  36.  Under  ihe  above  name  all  those  tissue-elements  may  he  grouped 
which  have  the  following  characters:  (i)  their  walls  become  thickened  as  they 
differentiate  from  the  meristem,  and  lignified  to  a  variable  extent,  while  the 
thickening  is  arranged  in  a  fibrous  manner,  or  with  bordered  pits,  or  rarely  with 
transverse  bars ;  (2)  almost  simultaneously  the  whole  protoplasmic  \x>dy  and 
organised  contents  of  the  cells,  which  are  l)cing  transformed,  disappear  altogether, 
their  place  being  taken  by  air,  or  by  clear  watery  fluid.  The  larger  and  more 
elongated  tubes  falling  under  this  definition  were  distinguished  even  by  the  old 
anatomists  *,  as  Trachecc^  Vessels,  Tubes  (Vasa,  Trachex,  Fistula*) ;  more  recent 
investigations  *  have  led  to  the  recognition  of  two  subdivisions,  which,  according  to 
Sanio,  may  be  distinguished  as  (i)  Tracheides^  and  (2)  Vessels  (Vasa)  or  Trachetc,  in 
the  narrower  meaning  of  the  word.  I  shall  use  the  name  Trachea;  in  this  book  only 
as  a  collective  term  for  both,  and  specially  also  in  those  Casio's  where  it  is  not 
certainly  decided  whether  a  tube  belongs  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  subdivision. 

As  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  later  chapters,  the  chief  points  of  occurrence 
of  the  Tracheae  are  the  vascular  bundles  and  woodv  bodies.  It  may  however  l)e  at 
once  pointed  out  here  by  way  of  explanation  that  the  above  localities  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones  in  which  Tracheae  are  found.  Tracheides  are  found  solitary  in  the 
parenchyma  (Sect.  55)  in  many  plants,  and  form  the  root-sheath  characteristic  of  the 
aerial  roots  of  Epiph)tic  orchids'. 

Vessels  and  Tracheides  correspond  in  the  general  jwints  of  structure :  both  alike 
have  very  various  special  forms ;  transitional  forms  are  to  be  found  between  them, 
which  will  be  described  more  especially  in  the  secondary  wood  (Chap.  XIV).  The 
distinction  between  them  depends  entirely  upon  the  mode  of  connection  of  the 


*  Malpighi,  Grew,  Anat.  Plant. — Compare  Trcviranus,  Physiol.  I.  p.  82  ,  Link,  Philosoph.  liol. 
p.  90,  &c. 

*  Sanio,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1863,  p.  1 1 3.— Caspary,  Munalshr.  d  Perliner  Acad.  July,  1862.— Caspary 
tenns  the  organs  here  called  Tracheides,  as  far  as  they  were  the  subject  of  his  investigation;:, 
'LciUellcn.* 

'  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  cxtemling  ihc  term  Trachea*  to  all  li>sue-elemenls  which 
correspond  in  the  above  peculiarities  of  structure,  without  regard  to  their  place  of  occurrence,  it 
includes  also  the  well-known  air- or  water-containing,  usually  fibrous-thickened  elements  of  the  leaves 
of  Sphagnum  and  I^ucobryaceic,  they  Ixring  in  fact  for  the  nl0^t  part  Trachci<les.  Compare  on 
these  elements  of  the  mosses,  Von  Mohl,  Verm.  Schr.  p.  294,  and  Schimper,  Monograph,  d.  Toif- 
moo^. 
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elements  one  with  another,  and  upon  certain  phenomena  of  structure  of  the  walls, 
which  will  be  stated  in  the  description  of  the  latter. 

The  walls  are,  as  already  indicated,  always  interruptedly  thickened,  the 
thickening  masses  following  the  well-known  rules  for  cell-membranes  \  and  being 
either  pitted,  or  forming  fibrous  bands,  or  l)oth.  The  form  of  thickening  is  either 
uniform  over  the  whole  wall  of  an  element,  and  even  of  many  contiguous  elements, 
or  it  varies  at  different  points  of  one  wall-surface,  or  on  different  sides  of  one  tube, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  neighlK)uring  tissue :  these  differences  are  found 
to  be  especially  frequent  in  the  secondary  wood  (Chap.  XIV).  Vessels  in  which 
these  varieties  occur  have  been  called  mixed  (Vasa  mixta)'. 

That  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Tracheae  which  is  slightly  or  not  at  all  thickened  is 
always  a  very  delicate,  almost  immeasurably  thin  film. 

According  to  the  form  of  the  thickening  mass  there  are  distinguished — 

(i)  Trachecc  with  fibrous  thickening  hands ^  under  which  head  are  ranged — 
(a)  Trachi'CE  with  spiral  fibrous  thickening  (spiral  vessels). 
(U)  Trachece  with  annular  fibrous  thickening  (annular  vessels), 
(r)    Trachece  with  reticulate  fibrous  thickening  (reticulate  vessels). 

(2)  Pitted  or  dotted  Trachece, 

(3)  Traehecr.  with  transverse  bars  (Tr.  trabeculatae). 

The  Tracheal  with  spiral  fibrous  thickening  (included  in  I.  a)  were  termed  true 
tracheae  (Trach<?es  katexochen)  by  Mirbel  and  P.  de  Candolle  (Org^ogr.  I),  owing 
to  a  false  conception  of  the  structure  of  these  and  other  forms,  while  the  annular  and 
reticulate  vessels  were  called  false  Tracheae  (fausses  trach^es)  or  striped  vessels, 
Vaisseaux  rayds,  the  latter  being  moreover  confused  with  pitted  vessels. 

The  above  forms,  especially  those  with  fibrous  thickening,  often  merge  into  one 
another,  so  as  to  form  *  Vasa  mixta.*  The  pitted  vessels  show  in  many  cases,  as 
will  be  more  thoroughly  detailed  later,  protuberances  of  the  inner  surface  in  the  form 
of  fibres  usually  having  a  spiral  course,  more  rarely  in  the  form  of  transverse  bars, 
which  traverse  the  cavity,  and  give  the  character  to  the  form  (3). 

Sect.  37.  In  the  walls  with  fibrous  thickening  the  strengthening  bands  extend 
inwards  from  the  unthickcned  membrane,  usually  as  relatively  narrow  flattened 
ribands,  appearing  in  section  of  elliptical  or  rounded-rectangular,  or  almost  quadratic 
form  :  in  depth  (i.  e.  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  wall)  they  are  less,  or  not 
more  strongly  developed  than  in  breadth  (comp.  Figs.  56*,  57).  They  are  frequently 
very  flat,  broad  plates,  in  the  latter  case  often  broken  by  short,  small  slits  or  de- 
pressions of  the  inner  surface,  e.  g.  in  the  spiral  or  annular  tubes  of  Commelina 
tuberosa'*;  rarely  they  are  deeper  than  they  are  broad,  e.g.  the  closely- wound  fibres 
of  the  later  developed  spiral  vessels  in  the  stem  of  Artanthe  elongata  and  other 
woody  Piperaceai,  and  especially  the  annular  and  spiral  bands,  like  sharp  fluting, 
which  protrude  far  into  the  cavity  in  the  Trachea?  of  the  stem  of  many  Cacteaj  *,  and 


*  Hofmcistcr,  Pflan^enzellc,  §  25. — Sanio,  t.c, 

^  Compare  1*.  Moldenhawer,  Ikitr.  p.  185 ;  Von  Mohl,  Verm.  Schr.  pp.  278,  279. 
'  Von  Mohl,  Ueber  tlcn  Ikiu  dcr  Ringfjcfasse,  Verm.  Schriften,  p.  285. 

*  Schlcitlcn,  Mem.  pros.  Acad.  St.   IVtersbourg,  ser.  VI.  turn.  IV. — Compare  Grundziigc  I. 
^3  Aufl.)  p.  259— Trccul,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  ser.  torn.  II.  pi.  19. 
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of  the  leaves  of  many  Mesembryanthema,  e.  g.  M.  slramineum.  A  less  common  form 
of  the  fibres,  corresponding  to  the  bordered  pits,  is  that  of  which  the  section  has  the 
outline  of  a  short-armed  recumbent  i-~ ,  while  the  fibre  is  attai  hed  to  the  thin  wall  by 
the  free  end  of  the  single  (here  horizontal)  arm.  This  is  the  case  in  the  closely- 
wound  spiral  tubes,  which  show  transitional  forms  to  the  reticulate,  and,  in  many 
woody  stems,  are  first  fully  foimed  when  the  eicteiision  of  the  internode  is  ended, 
as  is  the  case  in  Artanthe  elongata,  Neriuni,  Convolvulus  Cneorum.  The  single  arm  is 


in  these  cases  almost  always  smaller  than  the  two  others;  in  the  above- named  Artanihc 
it  is  very  inconspicuous  compared  with  the  tithcr  strongly-proirudinj;  parts. 

The  Trachia  with  spiral  fibrous  tki'tinini;  show  considerable  varictv  in  the 
number  of  the  fibres,  and  the  steepness  and  direction  of  their  coils.  Their 
number  is  often  only  i-a  in  the  narrow  tulies,  which  arc  firht  foiroed  when  the 
differentiation  of  tissues  begins,  in  others  4  or  more,  and  it  rises  in  many  cases,  e.g. 
the  petiole  of  Musa,  to  i6-ao.  The  sleepiiess  of  the  coils  is  gnalist  in  those  tubes 
which  are  developed  earliest,  before  the  ex<ensii>n  of  the  part  to  whitti  they  belong 
has   ceased :    since   in   these   the   coils   are   separated  from  one  another  by  the 
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extension  which  the  tube  itself  undergoes  *.  By  this  process  a  spontaneous  separa- 
tion (tearing  off?)  of  the  fibre  from  the  elongating  wall  may  occur ^  If  the  tube 
developes  later,  during  or  after  the  close  of  the  extension  of  the  part,  the  coils  are 
less  steep :  when  several  fibres  are  present  they  are  then  arranged  at  the  minimum 
distance  from  one  another. 

The  coils  rise  in  most  cases  (when  seen  from  without)  from  right  to  left,  that 
is  like  the  thread  of  a  left-handed  screw,  or,  according  to  the  terminology  adopted  in 
Botany,  the  spiral  is  right-handed.  The  opposite  direction  occurs  in  Pinus 
sylvestris  (Mohl) :  in  the  wood  of  Vitis  vinifera,  Berberis  vulgaris,  Artemisia  Abro- 
tanum,  Bignonia  capreolata,  the  inmost  first-formed  tubes  are  right-handed,  the  outer 
later-formed  ones  left-handed.  Where  the  spiral  fibre  is  interrupted,  both  the 
opposite  directions  of  inclination  may  occur  at  different  heights  in  one  vessel,  e.  g.  the 
stem  of  Cucurbita '. 

Not  unfrequently,  and  especially  in  the  closely- wound  forms,  the  spiral  fibres 
are  branched,  or  their  coils  are  connected  in  a  bridge-like  manner  by  oblique  or 
transverse  fibrous  bands.  It  is  a  no  less  common  phenomenon  that  one  fibre  at  the  end 
of  a  tul^,  or  at  other  points,  should  run  back  into  itself,  thus  forming  a  ring.  This 
phenomenon  characterises  the  series  of  numerous  transitional  forms  between  the 
spiral  tubes  and  the  annular  and  reticulate  tubes,  while  it  gives  rise  in  the  latter  to  a 
number  of  special  forms  of  the  net.  It  should  be  added,  in  connection  with  the 
annular  tubes,  that  the  distance  of  the  rings  from  one  another  follows  the  same  rules 
as  the  steepness  of  the  inclination  of  the  spiral  fibres.  Besides  those  above  mentioned, 
there  is  among  the  reticulated  tubes  a  varied  series  of  special  conformations  of  the  net 
Reticulated  tubes,  the  meshes  of  which  are  elongated  transversely,  and  arranged  on  one 
surface  of  the  w^all  in  a  row  one  above  another,  being  thus  comparable  to  the  rungs  of 
a  ladder,  are  called  ladder-like  or  scalari/orm  vessels,  and  have  frequently  been  con- 
founded with  the  pitted  vessels,  which  show  a  like  surface  of  wall.    (Comp.  Fig.  56*.) 

Individual  peculiarities  of  the  tracheidesin  the  sheath  of  the  roots  of  Orchidaces 
will  Ixj  brought  forward  again  in  Sect.  56. 

Sfxt.  38.  It  is  well  known  from  the  general  doctrine  of  cells,  that  it  is  only  the 
relative  size  of  the  unequally  thickened  parts  of  the  membrane  which  gives  rise  to  a 
general  distinction  between  roticularly  thickened  and  pitted  membranes,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  sharp  limit  between  these  two  forms.  The  wall  of  the  piiiei 
tracheides  shows  sometimes  simple  pits,  i.  e.  not  bordered,  sometimes  bordered  fais\ 

The  term  pit  is  applied  to  a  gap  in  the  internal  thickening  of  the  wall,  this  gap 
being  closed  externally  by  a  piece  of  membrane  which  is  only  slightly  or  not  at  all 
thickened.     It  is  in  fact  a  canal  varying  in  length  according  to  the  extent  of  the 


»  Von  Mohl.  Veget.  Zellc.  p.  26. 

*  Comfwie  Sachs  Textbook,  2ml  Engl.  E<1.  p. 90.  With  this  must  not  be  confused  that  'unrolling* 
of  spiral  fibres,  which  occurs  when  a  part  is  torn,  ami  the  often-cited  'jKJwer  of  unrolling*  of  spinl 
vessels.  The  latter  phenomenon  comes  about  simply  by  the  rupture  of  the  delicate  unthickened 
membrane  when  the  part  is  torn,  while  the  tough  fibre,  to  which  the  delicate  and  easily  overlooked 
tatters  of  the  nipture<l  w  all  are  attached,  is  drawn  out. 

^  Von  Mohl.  Verm.  Schriften,  pp.  287.  321.— Sanio.  i.e.  p.  124. 

*  [Cf.  Russow.  Zur  Kenntniss  <les  Hol/es,  insonderheit  des  Conifcrcnholzc>.  Grig.  commDnics- 
tion  to  Hot.  Ceiitralblatt,  Xos.  i-f,  1S83.  in  which  paj  er  the  other  princii>al  writinj^s  on  this  subject 
are  referred  to,] 
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ibickening,  which  traverses  the  wall  transversely.  If  the  canal  \k  equally  wide 
thronghout  or  narrowing  outwards,  we  have  a  non-bordere<l  piL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  term  bordered  pit  is  ap[^ied  to  those  In  which  the  canal  widens  suddenly  towards 
the  outside,  i.e.  towards  the  non-thickened  part  of  the  membrane,  so  that  it  is  liere 
broader  than  at  the  part  of  the  canal  bordering  on  the  internal  cavity.  In  the 
surface  view  of  the  wall  the  boundary  of  the  unthickcned  portion  of  the  membrane 


may  be  seen  surrounding  the  limit  of  the  section  of  the  canal  like  a  border  or 
halo  (Fig.  58).  The  widened  outer  part  of  tht-  pit,  Uie  limit  uf  surface  of  wliieh 
is  the  halo,  is  called  the  e,irity  0/  Iht  pit;  in  the  canal  itsi;lf  may  be  seen  the 
^Itr  aperture,  which  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the  pit,  and  the  itiitfr  which  borders  on 
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the  lumen  (comp.  Figs.  59-60).  The  cavity  of  the  pit  is  in  most  cases  originally  and 
often  permanently  of  the  form  of  a  plano-convex  lens  ('  half-lens-shaped  '),  since  the 
outer  surface  of  the  thickening  of  the  membrane,  which  borders  it  on  one  side,  is 
concave,  while  the  unihickened  portion  of  the  membrane,  which  limits  it  on  ihe 
other,  is  flat.  The  canal  is,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  thickening  of  the 
membrane,  either  extremely  short,  so  that  a  sharp-edged  opening  leads  from  the 
lumen  of  the  lube  into  the  cavity  of  the  pit,  e.  g.  in  the  thin-walled  tracheides  of 
the  spring  wood  of  Pinus ;  or,  when  the  thickening  is  greater,  it  is  elongated,  and 
widens  outwards  suddenly  into  the  cavity  of  ihe  pit,  e.  g.  autumn  wood  of  Pinus, 
pitted  vessels  of  Nerium,  Fraxinus,  wood-elements  of  Convolvulus  Cneoniro,  Pleris 
aquilina  (Figs.  61,  64),  &c. 

The  above  general  description  of  the  structure  of  the  bordered  pit  is  said  to 
hold  for  those  uncommon  bordered  pits,  not  belonging  to  our  present  subject,  which 
occur  in  certain  ctih ',  and  for  those  on  the  limiting  surfaces  between  Trachea  and 
Other  elements;  and  it  is  clear  that  between  these  and  the  non-bordered  pits  only 
the  above-described  difference  of  form  exists,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  that 
between  the  flattened  and  the  |—  shaped  fibrous  thickenings.  On  the  surfaces 
abutting  on  elements  of  another  order,  the  bordered  pits  of  the  Tracheae  cither 
correspond  to  non-bordered  pits  on  the  walls  of  these,  or  they  are  opposite  to  an 
unpitied  wall.  But  where  Tracheae  niih  bordered  pits  are  contiguous  with  one 
another,  the  bordered  pits  correspond  to 
one  another  in  such  a  way,  that  on  each 
limiting  surface  all  the  cavities  of  the  pits 
of  the  one  fit  exactly  over  those  of  the 
other.  Ihe  plano-convex  cavities  are  thus 
applit^d  to  one  another  in  pairs,  so  as  to 
form  the  '  lens-shaped  pit-cavities '  (comp. 
Figs.  58—62),  and  each  of  these  is  divided 
by  a  thin  flat  lamella  of  membrane 
(the  limiting  lamella)  into  two  halves. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  first  instance  in  all 
investigated  cases.  Also  in  mature  Trache» 
this  condition  always  remains  permanent, 
as  can  easily  be  proved  in  old  wood  of 
Pinus,  Ephedra  (Fig.  60  i)*.  As  a  rule 
however  the  originally  plane  limiting  lamella 
grows  in  surface  in  such  a  way,  that  it  be- 
comes larger  than  the  median  plane  of  the 
lens-shaped  double  cavity,  and  therefore 
bulges  in  a  convex  manner  lo  one  side,  and  comes  into  close  conlact  on  this  side 
with  one  of  the  concave  walls  of  the  cavity  of  the  pit  (Fig.  60  c) ;  meanwhile  it 
remains  a  very  delicate  film,  but  is  always,  in  the  cases  investigated,  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  its  margin.  In  Pinus  sylvestris  (and  its  allies),  as  first  shown  by 
Sanio,  the  thicker  part  has  the  form  of  a  rclalively  broad  plale  with  a  sharply  marked 

'  ComiKirc  ihu  figiiresof  the  einloNjicrmof  rhjtclephas  (?).  Si'hiciiifn,  Gruniliiifje,  3  Anfl.  p.jji. 
'  Cuin|KirL-  Ilofmeistcr.  rfbn/cnielle,  p.  171;. 
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margin ;  in  Ephedra,  which  is  the  most  striking  instance  I  know  of,  it  is  shaped  like 
a  flat  biconvex  lens ;  in  other  relatively  small,  or  at  least  narrow  pits  (Cassyta  pani- 
culata,  vessels  of  Nerium,  Pteris  aquilina,  &c.),  it  appears  as  a  hardly  perceptible 
swelling.  The  thicker  portion  always  lies,  like  a  lid,  upon  the  outer  aperture  of 
one  of  the  pit-canals. 

The  corresponding  bordered  pits  of  neighbouring  Tracheae  are  accordingly 
closed  by  the  limiting  lamella,  which  occasionally  remains  plane,  but  as  a  rule  is 
applied  to  one  wall  of  the  pit-cavity.  On  account  of  its  delicacy,  and  the  small  size 
of  the  whole  pit,  the  limiting  lamella,  in  the  form  in  which  it  usually  occurs,  has  not 
hitherto  been  clearly  recognised.  In  contradiction  to  Hartig  ^  alone,  and  following 
the  statements  of  Schacht  and  Dippel ',  the  pit-cavity  was  regarded  as  being  in  the 
mature  state  in  open  communication  on  both  sides  with  the  adjoining  cavities  of  the 
tubes,  while  the  few  cases  in  which  the  limiting  lamella  was  observed  were  considered 
as  exceptions.  Sanio '  has  recently  clearly  proved  that  in  Pinus  sylvestris  the  case  is 
as  stated  above.  I  find  his  statements  confirmed  in  all  cases  subjected  to  exact 
investigation,  both  in  the  tracheides  of  the  wood  of  that  tree,  and  in  those  of  Abies 
pectinata,  excelsa,  Juniperus  communis ;  also  in  the  tracheides,  and  lateral  walls  of 
the  Tracheae  of  Ephedra,  and  WelwMtschia :  further  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  ^scalari- 
form  vessels'  of  Ferns  (Pteris  aquilina) ;  the  tracheides  of  the  secondary  wood  of 
Dracaena,  Cordyline  paniculata ;  the  Tracheae  of  the  wood  of  Convolvulus  Cneorum, 
Statice  monopetala,  the  large-pitted  vessels  of  the  wood  of  Cassyta  (C.  paniculata, 
R.  Br.),  Nerium  Oleander,  Ac.  Extremely  good  preparations,  which  are  not  always 
easy  to  obtain,  always  show  the  case  as  described :  it  should  then  be  characterised 
at  least  as  the  regular  condition,  and  that  which  is  distributed  over  the  most  various 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Further  investigations  must  show  whether  ex- 
ceptions occur. 

While  the  above  fundamental  conditions  of  structure  remain  constant,  the 
special  form  of  the  bordered  pit  is  very  variable  (compare  the  Figures  58-62,  and 
what  follows  in  Chaps.  VIII  and  XIV) ;  firstly,  according  to  the  length  of  the  canal, 
which  depends  upon  the  extent  of  thickening  of  the  walls;  this  has  already  been 
mentioned  above ;  secondly,  according  to  the  special  form  of  the  pit,  and  of  the 
canal  with  its  outer  and  inner  aperture,  as  seen  most  distinctly  in  surface  view  of 
the  wall,  and  according  to  the  relative  size  of  the  diameter  of  these  parts  in  each  pit. 

All  these  parts  have  the  forms  generally  characteristic  of  pits,  which  (in  surface 
view  of  the  membrane)  vary  in  individual  cases  between  a  circle  and  a  narrow  slit. 
In  the  same  pit  all  the  parts  are  alike  in  form,  or  very  similar,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
circular  pits  of  the  tracheides  of  the  wood  of  Pinus,  and  the  slit-like  ones  of  most 
scalariform  vessels,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  the  bordered  pit  in  surface 
view  as  two  or  three  concentric  outlines,  which  differ  only  in  size  (e.  g.  Fig.  58,  61  B), 
On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  parts  may  differ  in  the  same  pit,  either  so  that  they 
all  differ  from  one  another,  or  one  from  the  rest,  and  this  may  occur  in  all  possible 
combinations.  Thus  there  is  a  narrow  elliptical  inner  aperture,  and  a  circular  outer 
aperture  of  the  canal,  which  diminishes  greatly  towards  the  outside,  with  irregularly 


'  Compare  especially  Botan.  Zeit^.  1863,  p.  293. 

'  Schacht,  De  macolis  (pits\  &c.  Programm.  Ik>nn,  i860. — Dipi>cl.  Botan.  Zeitg.  i860,  p.  319. 
'  Pringsheim*s  Jahrb.  Bd.  IX.   [See  also  Sachs,  in  Arbeiten  dcs  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg.  II.  p  294.] 
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circular  outline  of  the  relatively  very  large  cavity  in  species  of  Cassyta :  a  narrow  slit** 
like  inner  aperture,  and  a  very  small  circular  outer  aperture  of  the  canal,  with  a 
broadly  elliptical  cavity  in  Elaeagnus  acuminata :  a  long  and  narrow  slit-like  inner 
aperture,  and  a  short  slit-like  outer  aperture,  with  a  circular  cavity  in  Alenrites 
triloba — all  these  cases  occur  on  the  large-pitted  vessels  of  the  wood^ 

As  regards  the  relative  diameter  of  the  different  parts  of  a  {(it  it  is  obvious, 
from  what  has  been  premised,  that  it  is  always  larger  for  the  pit-cavity  than 
for  the  outer  aperture  of  the  canal.  The  latter  is  either  as  large  as  the  inner 
aperture,  or  it  is  smaller  than  this,  and  the  canal  thus  becomes  narrower  outwards  to 


Fig.  6i.— -Pterls  aquiiina  Rhizome ;  -4  (142)  end,  ahout  J  of  a  shnrt  member  of  a  vessel ; 
the  oblique  ladder-like  end  surfaces/,  and  a  part  of  the  lateral  wall  in  surface  view ;  B  a 
piece  of  y^  at  x,  majjnlAed  -^7$  times ;  C  (375)  thin  lonf^itudinal  section  throu{;h  part  of  a 
lateral  wall,  where  two  vessels  touch  one  another;  D  (375)  a  similar  section  throu^^  the 
oblique  wallyand  its  marifin  adjoining  the  lateral  wall.     At/'the  pits  ore  open. 

a  varying  extent,  and  with  a  form  corresponding  to  the  above  description  :  the  inner 
aperture,  when  of  a  slit-like  form,  and  differing  from  the  cavity,  is  always  narrower, 
but  often  longer  than  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  latter.  Slit-like  bordered  pits 
placed  close  to  one  another  may  thus  coalesce  internally,  in  numbers  from  2-6,  into 
a  common  slit,  as  Mohl  found  {/,c.  Figs.  6,  10,  15)  in  Aleurites  and  Elseagnus,  and 


*  See  Von  Mohl,  Ucbcr  den  Bau  cler  getupfelten  Gefiissse,  Linnsca,  184a;  Verm.  Schriften, 
p.  372,  Taf.  XII. 
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Sanio  {I,c,  125)  in  the  wood  of  Tectona  grandis,  Fraxinus,  Tamarix.  &c.  This  must 
origiDate  in  the  thickening  of  the  membrane  lasting  longer  at  the  inner  side  than  at 
the  outer,  and  altering  its  original  direction  at  a  later  period.  On  the  vessels  of  the 
wood  of  Mahonia  aquifolium  Sanio  found  round  bordered  pits,  arranged  in  left- 
handed  oblique  series,  with  the  inner  apertures  serially  coalescent  into  long  slits, 
while  between  these  the  thickening  of  the  walls  protruded  inwards  in  form  of 
spiral  bands. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bordered  pits  on  a  wall-surface  differs  in  no  way  from 
the  known  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  pits  generally.  They  are  arranged  on  a 
surface  in  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or,  especially  when  of  slit-like  form,  in  oblique 
spiral  series  :  in  the  latter  case  the  spirals  are  almost  always  left-handed :  the  number 
of  these  series  varies  according  to  the  special  cases,  and  on  equal  areas  it  varies  on 
the  whole  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  pits.  We  may  cite  as  examples  of  extreme 
cases,  on  the  one  hand,  the  usually  loose  series  of  large  round-bordered  pits  on 
each  radial  face  of  the  tracheides  in  the  wood  of  Pinus,  and  the  several  loose  series 
of  large  pits  on  the  wide  vessels  of  the  wood  of  Cassyta  (Mohl,  /.  c.  Fig.  i) ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  walls  covered  with  close  and  small  pits,  which  are  found  surrounding 
the  large  vessels  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  of  the  Cucumber,  the  tubers 
of  Dahlia  ^  many  Dicotyledonous  woods,  as  Quercus,  Nerium,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  these 
cases  the  margins  of  the  pit-cavities  are  separated  from  one  another  by  quite  narrow 
bands  or  ridges  of  the  wall. 

A  special  case  of  frequent  occurrence  may  here  be  mentioned,  viz.  the  trans- 
verse, slit-like  bordered  pits,  which  are  characteristic  of  almost  all  Ferns  (Fig.  61), 
and  which  also  appear  in  many  Dicotyledonous  woods,  as  Cheilanthus  arboreus, 
Vitis  ',  Ac,  these  being  arranged  like  the  rungs  of  a  ladder,  in  one  or  few  longitudinal 
perpendicular  rows  on  a  single  wall-surface.  The  wall-surfaces  on  which  they  occur 
may  be  called  scalariform  or  ladder-like  surfaces,  while  these  Tracheae,  together  with 
the  similar  reticulate  tubes  above  mentioned*,  have  been  termed  scalariform  or 
ladder-like  vessels,  Vasa  scalar i form ia,  also  scalariform  tubes.  It  is  useful  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  reticulate  vessels  with  non -bordered,  transverse  pits,  either 
as  bordered  scalariform  surfaces  or  Trachea?,  or  to  reserve  specially  for  them  the 
name  of  ladder-like  or  scalariform  surfaces. 

Sect.  39.  As  one  of  the  above-described  forms  of  wall-thickening  there  are 
found,  in  some  few  cases  to  be  cited  below,  ingrowths  of  the  thickened  portions  of 
the  membrane,  which  protrude  in  a  conical  or  bar-like  form  into  the  cell-cavity,  or  are 
stretched  transversely  across  it :  and  those  Trachea;  in  which  these  are  largely  deve- 
loped may  be  distinguished  by  the  name,  introduced  above  as  No.  3  (p.  156),  viz. 
TrachecB  with  transverse  bars.  The  bars  are  very  largely  developed  in  the  narrow 
primary  tracheides  occupying  the  corners  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stems  of  the 
stronger  species  of  Lycopodium,  and  in  the  margin  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the 
leaves  of  Juniperus*  (comp.  Chap.  VIII).  They  are  here  somewhat  flattened 
cylindrical  fibres,  branching  irregularly  on  all  sides,  and  with  the  branches  connected 
on  the  one  hand  one  with  another  to  form  a  net  spread  through  the  cavity,  and 


*  Compare  Sachs,  Textbook,  and  English  Ed.,  p.  26.  '  Von  Mohl,  /.  r. 

•  Compare  Link,  Elem.  Phil.  Botau.  Ed.  i,  p.  95;  Von  Mohl,  Veget.  Zelle,  p.  37;  Unger, 
Anatomie  und  Ph)rsiologie,  p.  172.  *  Compare  Von  Mohl,  Hotan.  Zcitg.  1871,  p.  ij. 
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attached  on  the  oiher  to  the  thickened  lateral  wall  of  the  tracheide.  In  the  tracheides 
of  (he  leaves  of  Juniperas  (Fig.  63),  their  points  of  attachment  and  orifrin  arc 
especially  the  thick  swollen  margins  of  the  bordered  pits,  in  the  Lycopodia  the 
spiral  or  reticulate  bands  with  which  the  lateral  wall  is  thickened.  At  the  comers 
of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  leaves  of  Biota  orientalis  the  Swollen  margin  of  the 
bordered  pits  is  often  elongated  into  blunt  cones,  which  protrude  into  the  cavity, 
but  here  end  blind,  without  branching  or  coalescing  with  one  another  or  with  the 
opposite  wall.  As  a  rare  and  anomalous  phenomenon  Sanio '  found  single  simple 
bars,  stretched  transversely  from  one  wall-surface  to  the  opposite  one,  in  angle 
tracheides  of  the  wood  of  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  and  Pinus  sylvestris :  in  the  latter 
they  are  stretched  between  the  tangential  walls,  and  where  they  occur  at  all  they 
traverse  in  the  same  direction  the  entire  length  of  long  radial  series  of  tracheides, 
as  far  as  the  cambial  zone.    (Comp.  Chap.  XIV.} 


Further  details  on  the  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  Trachcse  will  be  described  in 
later  chapters,  especially  the  Vlllth  and  XlVth., 

Skt,  40.  The  wall  of  the  Tracheae,  whatever  be  its  structure,  is  in  the  one  series 
of  cases  a  completely  closed  membrane  (Tracheides) ;  or  it  is  broken  through  at  the 
limiting  surfaces  between  elements  placed  serially  one  above  another,  and  originally 
completely  closed,  the  series  thus  coalescing  to  a  coniinuous  tube,  which  is  called  a 
vissfl.  The  tracheides  therefore  differ  from  the  vessels  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
holes  which  occur  in  certain  of  the  walls,  and  thus  connect  the  cell -cavities.  Tran- 
sitions between  them  occur  in  the  secondary  wood  of  Dicotjledonous  plants  (comp. 
Chap.  XIV),  e.g.  LeguminosE,  inasmuch  as  with  otherwise  similar  characters  the 
holes  are  absent  in  one  case  and  present  in  another.     Holes  are  also  to  be  found  in 


'  Bolan.  Zeiig.  I 


),  p.  117.— Pringsheii 
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the  elements  of  the  root-sheath  of  many  Orchids  (Sect.  56),  but  these  had  better  be 
termed  generally  tracheides,  since  the  connection  in  rows  which  is  characteristic  of 
vessels  is  absent. 

The  Tracluidis  are  in  some  few  definite  cases— ends  of  vascular  bundles,  trans- 
fusion tissue,  the  root-sheath  of  Orchids — short,  even  iso-diametric  sacs :  as  a  rule 
they  are  of  the  form  of  elongated,  spindle-shaped,  fibrous  cells,  pointed  at  the  ends, 
and  with  round  or  polygonal  transverse  section.  They  usually  remain  microscopically 
small,  their  length,  which  is  a  large  multiple  of  their  breadth,  reaches  o-i6inm  to 
about  i-oo™™:  this  is  the  case  in  the  wood  of  most  Dicotyledons':  or  it  rises  to 
^mm^  as  in  the  later  annual  rings  of  Pinus ' :  in  many  cases  however  they  attain 
great  dimensions:  the  large  spindle-shaped  spiral  and  annular  tubes  in  the  stem 
and  petiole  of  Musa  and  Canna'  attain  a  width  of  008  to  oio"^in,  and  are  always 
more  than  i«n  in  length;  the  spiral  tubes  of  Nelumbium  speciosum  have,  according 
to  Caspary,  a  length  of  over  12"^,  and  width  of  0-567™™.  The  great  majority  of 
Tracheae  belong  to  the  category  of  trachcides :  for  instance,  the  tracheal  elements  of 
all  peripheral  ends  and  expansions  of  vascular  bundles,  of  the  secondary  wood 
of  the  Coniferae,  Cycadeae,  most  elements  of  the  secondary  wood  of  woody  Dicoty- 
ledons, almost  all  Tracheae  of  the  Ferns,  in  the  widest  sense — vessels  are  only  known 
to  occur  in  Pteris  aquilina,  and  in  the  root  of  Athyrium  filix  femina  ^ — the  Tracheae 
of  the  vascular  bundles  in  stem  and  leaf  of  the  Cycadeae  and  Coniferae  ^,  of  many, 
though  far  from  all  Monocotyledons,  and  numerous  Dicotyledons  *.  Many  even  of 
the  most  striking  elements  with  fibrous  thickening,  usually  described  as  vessels, 
belong  to  this  series.  To  the  already-cited  examples  of  Canna,  Musa,  and  Nelum- 
bium we  may,  according  to  Caspary's  work  quoted  above,  and  referring  to  this  for 
further  details,  add  the  following  examples:  the  *  vessels'  in  the  vascular  bundles  of 
Stratiotes  aloides  (stem),  Caladium  nymph aei folium,  Pistia  Stratiotes,  Acropcra  Loddi- 
gesii,  Aerides  odorata,  Alisma  Plantago,  Sagittaria  sagittaefolia,  Hydrocleis  llumboldtii, 
Musa  spec  (vessels  in  this  case  in  the  root),  Brasenia  peltata,  Nuphar  luteum,  pumilum, 
Nymphaea  alba,  gigantea,  Victoria  regia,  Monotropa  Hypopitys.  A  general  view  of  the 
occurrence  of  tracheides  and  of  true  Tracheae  will  only  be  possible  when  the  necessary 
arduous  investigations  have  been  extended  over  a  larger  numl)er  of  cases  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case. 

SicT.  41.  A  Teasel  arises  from  a  series  of  originally-separate  cells,  placed  one 
above  another,  by  the  perforation,  at  the  close  of  the  process  of  thickening,  of  the 
division  walls  between  the  members  of  the  series,  the  latter  being  then  termed  the 
members  of  the  vessel. 

The  rows  of  cells,  above  indicated  (pp.  9  and  11,  in  Figs.  2  and  4)  by  the 
letter  r,  which  extend  to  the  apex  of  the  plcrome,  and  similar  ones  marked  g  in 
Fig.  3,  p.  10,  are  rudiments  of  vessels. 

The  members  are  also  always  easily  distinguishable  in  a  mature  vessel,  and  are 


'  Sanio.  Botan.  Zeitg.  1863,  p.  114.  ^  Sanio,  in  rrin^jshcim's  Jaliib.  VIII.  p.  401,  &c. 

'  Compare  Unger,  Anat.  und  Thysiol.  p.  171,  ami  p.  ii8,  Fig.  c)i  b. 

*  Russow,  Vcrgl.  Untersuchungen,  p.  io,v 

*  MeUenius,  Beitr.  zur  Anat.  d.  Cycadecn,  p.  258.    [See  aUo  V.  Hcihnel.  Uebcr  das  Vorkommen  von 
Gcfiissartig-zui>aminenhangenden  Trachci<Un  sirangen  in  Coniferen-hbl^ern,  But.  Ztg.  1879,  p.  329.] 

*  Caspary,  Mooatsbr.  d.  Berl.  Acad ,  Juli,  i86i. 
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separable  from  one  another,  their  limits  being  marked  by  their  margins,  which  are 
always  permanent,  often  also  by  other  portions  of  the  perforated  dividing  wall :  these 
portions  have  the  structure  of  a  thickened  double  cell-membrane,  and  consist  of  two 
thickening  plates  and  a  simple  limiting  lamella  between  them.  Schultze's  mixture, 
or  hot  solution  of  potash,  destroys  the  limiting  lamella,  and  thus  separates  the  mem- 
bers from  one  another. 

The  form  of  a  member  of  a  vessel  is  as  a  rule  cylindrical  or  prismatic,  the 
breadth  being  throughout  almost  uniform,  or  diminishing  quite  gradually  towards  one 
end  :  more  rarely  each  member  widens  in  the  middle  to  a  barrel-shape.  The  length 
of  a  member  is  usually  greater  than  the  diameter :  it  is  very  much  greater  in  the 
vessels  with  a  loose  spiral,  or  ip  annular  vessels,  which  develop  before  the  extension 
of  a  part  is  complete,  and  thus  grow  greatly  in  length  as  the  part  elongates.  The 
members  of  such  vessels  as  arise  after  the  extension  of  a  portion  of  a  stem  or  root 
is  complete  are  composed  of  short  members,  these  being  barely  longer  or  even 
shorter  than  they  are  broad,  e.  g.  the  wide-pitted  and  reticulate  vessels  of  old  stems 
of  Cucurbita,  Cobxa,  Vitis,  &c.  (comp.  Chap.  XIV).  Successive  members  of  a 
vessel  are  as  a  rule  of  almost  similar  form  through  long  tracts,  though  they  oflen 
decrease  gradually  in  width.  The  general  form  of  the  vessel  may  be  concluded 
from  these  data :  such  as  are  composed  of  short  barrel-shaped  members  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  old  authors  as  rosary-shaped :  Vasa  moniliformia. 

The  walls,  by  which  the  members  of  the  vessel  are  in  contact  with  one  another, 
are  either  horizontal,  in  which  case  those  of  the  successive  members  fit  exactly  on 
one  another,  and  together  form  the  septum  (comp.  e.  g.  Fig.  3,^),  or  they  are  more 
or  less  oblique,  and  the  inclined  faces  of  successive  members  here  also  fit  exactly 
throughout  so  as  to  form  the  oblique  septum  (Figs.  59-61) :  or  the  ends  are  oblique 
and  pointed,  and  only  a  part  of  the  opposed  faces  of  successive  members  is  united 
so  as  to  form  a  septum,  near  and  above  which  the  pointed  end  forms  a  blind  and 
often  irregularly-formed  continuation. 

The  perforation  of  the  septum  is  always  brought  about  thus :  on  the  delicate 
primary  membrane  one  or  several  flat  large  pits  arc  formed  by  the  typical  pro- 
cess of  thickening;  the  unthickened  parts  of  the  membrane  are  then  at  once 
dissolved  and  disappear,  while  the  thickened  hands  of  membrane,  connected  directly 
with  the  thickenings  of  the.  lateral  walls,  remain  persisient.  In  almost  all  cases  on 
horizontal  septa,  and  not  uncommonly  on  oblique  ones,  there  appears  one  single 
pit,  or  one  single  round  or  elliptical  opening,  which  then  always  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  septum,  and  often,  especially  in  thin-walled 
vessels,  the  whole  surface  with  exception  of  a  very  narrow  peripheral  band.  On 
the  other  hand,  strongly-inclined  septa,  and  very  rarely  horizontal  ones  (Axncen- 
uia),  retain  in  most  cases  several  or  many  openings  included  within  the  thickened 
margin,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  thickened  bands.  These  are  in  some 
few  cases  round,  e.g.  in  the  Trachex  of  Ephedra*  (Fig.  59),  usually  they  have  the 
form  of  slits  of  varying  breadth,  and  arranged  parallel  in  rows,  whence  the  expres- 
sion ladder-like  per/or aled  septa  (Fig.  61).  The  slits  are  usually  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  vessel,  and  the  series  of  them  are  similarly 

*  \\)ii  Mohl.  IJcbcr  flcn  liau  d.  j.t(»>scm  jjetiipftltcn  CielasNC  von  Ephedra;  Verm.  Scbr.  p.  268. 
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arranged :  thus  the  narrow,  closelj-groupcil  transverse  slits  in  llie  kd<ler>likc  oblique 
walls  of  the  pitted  vessels  in  ihe  wood  of  the  BelulaccK,  Ericaccse,  of  Corylus, 
Carpinus,  Pteris  aquilina;  the  round  openings  of  the  ohliquc  walls  of  Ejihedra 
arranged  in  1-1-3  rows,  tec.  Rarely  ihe  sliia  are  parallel  lo  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  vessel :  e.  g.  vessels  of  Hieracium  vulgaium,  Onoponlon  Acanlhium,  in  which 
irregular  reticulate  openings  also  occur.  In  an  Avicennia  Sanio  found  the  hori- 
sODtal  septum  surrounded  by  a  sharply -marked  thickened  margin,  and  the  whole 
remaining  surface  covered  with  many  irregular,  round  or  slit-shaped,  bordered 
openings'.  There  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  form  of  thickening  of  the 
lateral  wall  and  the  form  of  perforation.  Nevertheless  moat  vessels  with  fibrous- 
thickening  have  round  openings,  and  very  many  vessels  with  bordered  pits  have 
ladder-like  perforations.  In  pitted  vessels,  however,  simple  openings  are  also 
frequent,  and  Sanio  found  ladder-like  perforations  in  the  spiral  vessels  of  species  of 
Casuarina,  Olea' europxa,  and  Viti 


A'iih  fibrous  thickening,  and 
eae  and  of  Tilia— the  margin 


1  thin-walled  vessels — such  as  mr 
thin-walled  pitted  vessels,  e.  g.  in  the  wot 
of  the  opening  of  the  septum  is 
smooth  and  thin,  corresponding  to 
the  margin  of  very  flat,  not  bor- 
dered pits.  In  ihick-walled  vessels 
it  is  thicker,  and  has  the  structure 
of  a  pair  of  corresponding  bordered 
pits  opened  by  disappearance  of  the 
limiting  lamella,  and  with  but  small 
difference  of  width  between  the  pit- 
carity  and  the  wide  orifice  of  the 
pit :  it  connsts  therefore  of  two 
acutely-diverging  lamella;.  In  many 
vessels  this  structure  as  of  a  bor- 
dered pit  is  extremely  striking,  c.  g. 
in  the  large  solitary  openings  of  the 
pitted  vessels  in  the  wood  ofNerium, 
Fraxinus,  Convolvulus  C'neorum  (Fig, 
64),  Fims  torminalis ',  in  the  serially, 
arranged  round  openings  of  the  vc^j- 
sels  of  Ephedra  (Fig.  60,  g),  and  the 
small  slits  of  the  scalariform  ves-  ^„[Ji;v,!ll^^"",'l™"l-"J'iK!"^.i!iMhVc!i™«%iuiI.'™T^^ 
sels  of  Pteris  aquilina  (Fig.  61).  It  '^'■!:;;:,|;:'  A.nh,..«,*:i*.i..^.i.^«K„«i™,„r,.«iK«ur«i,-t 
also  occurs  very  plainly  in  the  thick 

and  closely-wound  spiral  vessels  in  the  stem  of  Nerium.  In  other  cases,  even  when 
the  margin  of  the  opening  is  very  thick,  it  is  often  only  sliyhily  indicated  by  a  small 
indentation  running  over  the  limiting  lamella  of  the  margin  :  c.  1;.  the  pilled  vessels 
of  Cucurbita,  Juglans,  Acer  monspessulanum  (Diiipel,  /.  <■).  The  hisior}-  of  develop- 
ment shows,  in   the  cases  of  the  latter  category,  that  the  opening  arises  by  the 


.J>._n 


'  Sanio,  Hotan.  Zi'ilj;.  iSfi.i,  p.  wi.— Vcui  Molil.  / 
'  Compare  UiiijHl,  ItoWn.  Zciti;   iS6o.  [•.  .(I'J. 
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disappearance  of  the  limiting  lamella  in  the  face  of  a  young  pair  of  wide  corre- 
sponding bordered  pits. 

Since  the  structure  of  the  bordered  edges  of  the  apertures  corresponds  to  that 
of  closed  bordered  pits,  the  practical  decision  whether  in  a  given  case  an  open  or  a 
closed  pit  is  present  is  necessarily  extre;nely  difficult,  if  the  parts  of  the  septum 
in  question  be  small,  and  resemble  closely  the  bordered  pits  of  the  lateral  walls 
in  form  and  size ;  and  the  difficulty  is  the  greater,  since  in  such  cases  intermediate 
forms  between  the  open  and  closed  bordered  pits — which  are  never  exactly  alike — 
occur  at  the  limits  between  the  septum  and  the  lateral  walls.  The  apertures  at 
the  middle  of  the  septum  in  the  pitted  vessels  of  Ephedra  (e.g.  Fig.  59,/^  are 
larger  than  the  closed  bordered  pits  of  the  lateral  walls.  But  at  the  margin  of 
the  septum  there  occur  not  unfrequently  round  bordered  pits  (Fig.  59,  x),  which, 
though  resembling  the  apertures  in  form  and  size,  are  closed  like  the  pits  of  the 
lateral  wall.  In  the  large  scalariform  vessels  in  the  rhizome  of'Pteris  aquilina 
(comp.  Fig.  61)  the  transverse,  bordered,  slit-like  pits  of  the  lateral  walls  are  always 
closed.  The  strongly-inclined  septa  or  terminal  faces  of  the  obliquely  pointed 
members  of  the  vessels  show  a  quite  similar  ladder-like  series  of  slit-shaped  pits, 
like  those  of  the  lateral  walls,  but  with  the  difference  that  here  the  slit-like  pits 
are  wider,  and  the  thickened  intervening  bands  which  separate  them  are  thinner 
than  on  the  lateral  walls.  In  the  middle  of  the  septum  the  slits  are  o(>en,  as  is 
plainly  shown  in  sections  through  vascular  bundles  which  have  been  injected  i^nth 
glue  and  then  dried,  if  the  sections  be  then  treated  with  water  and  the  glue  dis- 
solved. The  bands  between  the  slits  then  separate  from  one  another  (Fig.  61,  D,/). 
Towards  the  ends  of  the  intervening  wall  the  pits  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  same 
width  as  the  open  ones,  but  closed  by  a  limiting  lamella :  on  the  corners  of  the 
lateral  walls  they  become  gradually  narrower,  and  like  those  of  the  lateral  walls. 

The  vessels  are  not  unfrequently  branched,  two  or  more  series  of  members 
being  attached  laterally  to  one  member.  When  such  branches  run  parallel  or 
converge,  they  may  attach  themselves  again  laterally  to  a  single  series  of  members ; 
a  vessel  may  thus  be  hi  its  longitudinal  course  alternately  single  and  double  ^ 

As  regards  the  absolute  size  of  the  vessels,  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the  view 
that  their  length  may  equal  that  of  the  whole  plant,  or  at  least  may  be  very  great  At 
all  events,  on  following  the  vascular  bundles  through  long  distances,  member 
is  found  attached  to  member,  while  blind-ends  are  rare,  except  in  the  ends  of  the 
peripheral  expansions  of  the  plant.  The  width  of  the  vessels  is  extremely  unequal, 
and  changes  variously  according  to  the  point  of  their  occurrence  in  a  given  plant, 
and  according  to  the  single  species  or  genus.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  the 
diameter  docs  not  on  the  average  exceed  that  of  narrow  fibrous  cells  in  those  vessels 
which  appear  first  in  stems  and  roots,  before  the  extension  is  complete  (spiral  and 
annular),  and  in  those  which  traverse  the  nervation  of  the  leaf.  Those  formed  in 
stems  and  roots  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  extension,  or  subsequently,  may  in  many 
cases  attain  much  greater  width,  while  this  does  not  prevent  others  of  the  smallest 
calibre  occurring  with  or  near  the  former.  For  examples  of  this  see  Chap.  XIV. 
Vessels  of  greatest  width  occur  in  the  central  part  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  many 


*  Von  Mohl,  Palm.  Structura  ;  Verm.  Schriften,  p.  143. 
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Palm  sterns^  (compare  Chap.  VIII),  where  they  attain  a  diameter  of  o-aSom^^ 
(Mauritia  armata)  to  0*562™°^  (Calamus  Draco) ;  in  the  wood  of  many  climbing 
and  twining  plants,  e.  g.  Cucurbita,  Cobxa,  Phytocrene ',  Ampelideae,  in  which  also 
the  width  may  rise  to  0-3  —  o-5™°»,  &c.'  The  vessels  of  greatest  width  are  always 
pitted  vessels  with  short  members. 

After  what  has  above  been  said  on  longitudinal  course  and  branching,  it  need 
hardly  be  noticed  further  that  in  one  and  the  same  vessel  the  width  (and  with  it  the 
form  of  thickening  of  the  walls)  may  often  change  in  successive  parts  of  its  course, 
L  e.  in  its  successive  members ;  for  instance,  Mohl  states  the  diameter  of  the  above 
vessels  of  the  Palm-stems  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  bundles  as  001 1  ^^. 

As  regards  the  material  composing  the  walls  of  Tracheae  and  Trachcidcs,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are,  when  first  formed,  cellulose  membranes,  and  that  they  consist,  when 
mature,  of  more  or  less  lignified  cellulose.  The  lignification  is  present  to  a  very  varying 
extent  according  to  the  special  case ;  in  hard,  firm  parts  more  than  in  soft,  sappy  parts ; 
the  Tracheae  of  delicate  foliage-leaves,  or  of  sappy  stems,  &c.,  often  show  an  almost  pure 
cellulose  reaction.  A  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  to  which  Burgerstein  has  recently 
again  drawn  attention,  is  the  surprisingly  early  appearance  of  lignification  in  many 
vessels.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  minutely  into  the  process  of 
lignification:  it  cannot  at  present  be  exactly  stated  how  far  it  shows  peculiarities  in  the 
several  organs  in  question.  Reference  may  therefore  only  be  made  here  to  works  upon 
the  subject :  the  summary  of  the  older  results  in  Hofmeister,  PflanzenzcUc,  Sect.  30, 
Kabsch,  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  Ill,  and  the  newest  investigation  of  A.  Burgerstein, 
Sitzungsber.  d.  Wiener.  Acad.  Bd.  70,  July,  1874. 

Sect.  43.  All  Tracheae  are  alike  in  the  peculiarity  that  when  they  are  fully 
formed  the  protoplasmic  body  disappears  entirely,  without  leaving  any  vestiges 
behind,  as  is  the  case  in  driedup  cells.  The  membrane  alone  remains  of  the 
components  of  the  cell.  The  space  surrounded  by  it  is  filled  in  the  mature  tube 
with  very  dilute  watery  fluids,  which  may  here  be  called  shortly  water,  or  with  air, 
or  with  both  together.  The  large  majority  of  Trachece  are  entirely  or  for  the  most 
part  filled  with  air  at  the  time  of  full  development.  The  extremely  thin  layer  of  fluid 
on  the  inner  surface,  which  is  always  difficult  to  observe,  is  often  beyond  anatomical 
demonstration:  even  in  cases  of  excessive  supply  of  water  in  bleeding  parts  air 
bubbles  occur  in  the  fluid  contained  in  them  *.  It  is  only  in  lateral  extensions  of  the 
vascular  bundles  of  certain  plants  (Transfusion  tissue,  Chap.  VIII)  and  m  the  endings 
of  bundles  that  they  are  exclusively  filled  with  water.  The  same  holds  for  the  rudi- 
mentary Tracheae  of  many  water  plants. 

A  remarkable  exception  to  this  occurs  very  generally  in  plants  which  contain 
latex,  or  resinous,  or  tannin-containing  secretions,  whether  the  latter  l)e  stored  in  the 
sacs  treated  of  in  Sections  33  and  34,  or  in  intercellular  reservoirs  (Chap.  VII).  A 
greater  or  less  number  of  vfsse/s  are  often  filled  in  these  plants  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  with  latex,  or  with  some  such  characteristic  secretion.  No  fixed  rule  is  to  be 
found  as  to  the  position  of  these  vessels  relatively  to  the  other  normal  air-containing 
vessels,  or  to  the  secretory  reservoirs.    How  the  secretion  gets  into  the  vessels  is  not 


*  Compare  Von  Mohl,  Baa  dcs  Palmcnstammcs  ;  Verm.  Schr.  p.  142. 
'  Mettcnius,  Beitr*  zur  Botanik,  p.  50. 

*  [Compare  Westermaier  u.  Ambronii,  Lel)cnswcisc  u.  Structur  d.  Schling-  u.  Kletter-pflanzen, 
Flora,  1880.]  *  Compare  Hofmeister,  Flora,  if^i^  ;v  a. 
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explained  in  plants  without  laticiferous  tubes,  though  plausible  conjectures  may  be 
made  on  the  subject.  The  same  holds  as  a  matter  of  fact  also  for  plants  with  latici- 
ferous tubes,  but  there  are  controversies  on  this  point,  which  we  shall  return  to  in 
Chap.  VI. 

The  frequent  filling  up  of  the  cavity  in  the  Tracheae,  e.  g,  in  old  layers  of  wood 
of  Coniferae  and  many  Dicotyledons,  with  resin  or  resin-like  masses  is  undoubtedly  a 
phenomenon  of  incipient  degradation  and  disorganisation.  It  will  be  further  treated 
of  in  Chap.  XIV. 

In  old  or  damaged,  large,  tubular  Tracheae  the  internal  cavity  is  not  unfrequently 
partially  or  completely  filled  with  parenchymatous  cells  (Ftillzellen),  which  in  the 
wood  of  the  chestnut  drew  the  attention  of  Malpighi':  they  have  since  been 
frequently  described,  and  have  been  termed  by  the  anonymous  writer  in  the 
Botanische  Zeitung'  Thyloses  (Thyllen). 

They  may  arise  where  a  Trachea  borders  on  parench}-matous  cells,  and  in  fact 
from  those  cells  themselves,  which  grow  into  it.  A  small  part  of  the  membrane  of  a 
parenchymatous  cell  adjoining  an  unthickened  point  on  the  wall  of  a  Trachea  (as  a 
rule  a  pit)  grows  to  an  excrescence  protruding  into  the  cavity  of  the  latter:  it 
contains  protoplasm,  usually  with  a  well-marked  nucleus,  and  expands  from  a  blunt 
and  short  cylindrical  form  to  a  round,  often  voluminous  bladder,  and  finally  cuts 
itself  off  as  a  special  cell  from  the  rest  of  the  ca>-ity  of  the  cell  which  produced  it  by 
means  of  a  division-wall,  formed  at  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  Trachea.  Thus  there 
always  arise  at  first  solitary  bladder-like  cells  protruding  from  the  wall  into  the  cavity 
of  the  tube.  The  process  may  Ikj  arrested  at  this  point :  but  often  the  phenomenon 
is  extended  quickly  over  numerous  points  of  a  portion  of  a  tube,  so  that  the  latter 
gradually  becomes  entirely  coated  internally  with  the  cells,  and  these,  as  they  extend, 
gradually  fill  it  up  completely.  This  often  happens  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tube 
is  entirely  filled  by  thyloses  flattened  into  polyhedral  forms  by  reciprocal  pressure. 
Further,  a  multiplication  of  them  by  division  has  been  observed  in  many  cases  '. 

The  parenchymatous  cells  lx)rdering  on  a  tube  take  part  unequally  without 
recognisable  rule  in  the  formation  of  thyloses:  some  throw  out  thyloses  at  one 
point,  others  at  several,  others  again  not  at  all.  The  formation  of  fresh  thyloses  may 
continue  for  a.long  tim.e  in  a  portion  of  a  vessel :  in  vessels  several  years  old  (e.g.  in 
an  eight  years'  old  layer  of  wood  of  Vitis,  Reess,  /.  r.)  the  first  l)eginnings  of  new 
thyloses  often  occur  in  close  proximity  to  others  apparently  several  years  old. 

The  cellulose  wall  of  the  thyloses,  which  is  at  first  delicate,  is  later  thickened  in 
woody  plants,  and  often  has  corresponding  pits  on  the  surfaces  of  contact  with  other 
thyloses.  In  the  same  plants  starch  may  be  stored  up  in  their  contents,  as  is  the 
case  in  normal  parenchymatous  cells. 

The  formation  of  thyloses  has   been   observed    in    Monocotyledons  (Arundo 


*  Aiiat.  Plant,  p.  9,  Tab.  VI.  fig.  23. 

'  Vol.  for  1845,  p.  125.  eiJXXi5  =  sac,  bag,  reservoir.  In  this  treatise  the  older  literature  on  the 
subject  is  referred  to.  For  more  recent  information  sec  Rtcss,  Zur  Kritik  der  Kohm'schcn  Ansicht 
ul>er  die  Thyllen,  Bolan.  Zeitg.  1868,  p.  i ;  Unger,  Ueberd.  Ausfullung  altcmder  u.  verlctzter  Spiralgc- 
fiisse  durch  Zcllgewebe,  Sitzungsl)cr.  d.  Wiener  Acad.  PkI.  56  (1867). 

'  Tiecul,  Sur  I'origine  des  Iwurgcons  advcntifs;  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  3  scr.  torn.  VIII  ^Maclura^.— A. 
Ciris,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  «;  ser.  torn.  XIV.  p.  3S  ^('issusi. 
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Donax,  Canna,  Hedychium,  Strclitzia,  Musa,  Palms),  and  in  the  wood  of  very  many 
Dicotyledons,  both  in  one-year-old  stems  (Canna,  Cucurbita,  Bryonia,  Cucumis, 
Solanum  tuberosum).  Euphorbia  helioscopia,  &c.,  and  especially  in  long-lived  stems 
of  Dicotyledonous  woody  plants,  where  they  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  easily 
observed  phenomena,  e.  g.  in  Vitis,  Quercus,  Sambucus,  Platanus,  Robinia,  &c.  But 
in  the  roots  of  Dicotyledonous  trees,  which  have  been  examined  for  them  (Quercus, 
Fraxinus,  Fagus,  Betula,  Ac),  they  do  not  occur,  or  extremely  rarely ' :  in  the  roots 
of  herbaceous  plants,  however,  they  occur  in  large  quantity :  Pharbitis  hispida,  young 
strong  roots  of  Cucurbita,  Urtica,  Rubia,  &c. 

The  tubes  in  which  thyloses  appear  are  in  most  cases  typical,  wide-pitted 
vessels :  but  in  Canna  (and  also  in  Musa  and  its  allies)  they  are  also  the  above- 
mentioned  (p.  165)  wide,  fibrously-thickened  non-perforated,  tracheides. 

In  the  pitted  vessels  of  many  Dicotyledonous  woody  plants  the  formation  of 
thyloses  is  a  regular  phenomenon,  which  appears  in  the  normal  uninjured  plant, 
though  not  extending  to  all  pitted  vessels.  In  Robinia  pscudacacia  it  is  stated  that 
the  pitted  vessels  of  the  wood  (and,  according  to  Gris,  all  the  vessels)  begin  to  be 
filled  with  thyloses  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  the  spring  of  which  they  were 
formed,  and  that  these  are  at  times  filled  with  starch.  Other  woods  behave  in  the 
same  way  as  regards  the  time  of  first  formation  of  thyloses,  but  no  definite  rule  has 
been  recognised  for  their  occurrence  or  absence ;  e.  g.  in  Vitis,  Quercus  robur, 
Platanus,  according  to  Reess.  Injuries  by  which  the  vessels  are  opened  are,  as  far 
as  investigated,  without  influence  on  the  formation  of  thyloses  in  woody  plants.  In 
the  large  tracheides  of  the  stem  of  Canna,  however,  they  occur,  according  to  Unger, 
if  these  have  been  injured,  e.  g.  cut  into,  and  then  exposed  to  air  or  water.  These 
facts  may  afford  starting-points  for  the  inquiry  into  the  still  unknown  causes  of  the 
formation  of  thyloses,  which  cannot  be  further  noticed  here. 

'  Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1859,  p.  294,  and  earlier. 
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SIEVE-TUBES. 

Sect.  43.  The  Sieve-tubes,  Tubi  cribrosi,  were  first  clearly  distinguished  by 
Th.  Hartig\  in  the  year  1837,  as  essential  constituents  of  the  bast  and  of  the 
vascular  bundles  of  Phanerogams,  and  were  in  some  cases  designated  by  the 
above  name,  while  in  others  they  were  termed  sieve- fibres.  After  lying  unrecognised 
for  many  years,  Hartig's  observations  were  confirmed  and  extended,  especially  by 
Mohl,  Nageli,  and  Hanstein  ^ 

The  chief  points  of  occurrence  of  the  organs  in  question  are  those  above 
mentioned  ;  they  are  rarely  found  elsewhere.  They  are  present  in  both  Phanerogams 
and  Ferns.  They  have  been  most  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  Angiosperms,  They 
may  therefore  be  treated  of  first  as  they  occur  in  the  latter  plants,  and  afterwards  the 
peculiarities  to  be  found  in  the  other  divisions  may  be  added. 

The  articulation  of  the  sieve-tubes  in  the  plants  in  question  is  throughout 
similar  to  that  of  the  vessels  treated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  They  arise  from 
longitudinal  rows  of  elongated,  cylindrical,  or  prismatic  cells,  and  these  remain 
always  clearly  distinguishable  and  separable  as  their  members.  On  the  faces  with 
which  the  members  are  mutually  contiguous  they  come  into  open  communication 
through  the  sieve-plates  or  sieve-fields^  which  are  circumscribed  portions  of  the  wall, 
by  means  of  numerous  very  small,  perforated  pits,  the  pores  of  the  sieve. 

The  form  of  the  members  of  the  tubes  is  that  above  stated.  Their  ends  are 
limited  by  one  flat,  or  slightly  concave  wall  (concave  on  the  under  side) ;  and  this  is 
either  almost  horizontal,  or  at  most  slightly  oblique,  and  in  that  case  as  a  rule  slightly 
broader  than  the  middle  of  the  member ;  or  it  is  very  strongly  inclined,  and  cuts  the 
lateral-wall  on  one  side  at  a  very  acute  angle,  so  that  each  end  of  a  member  is 
bevelled  on  one  side  like  a  chisel.  The  inclination  of  the  terminal  surfaces  is  in 
the  latter  case — though  not  invariably  and  exactly — towards  the  radial  plane. 


*  Vergl.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Organisation  des  Stammes  d.  einheim.  Waldbaiime;  in 
Jahresber.  iib.  d.  Fortschritle  d.  Forstwissenschaft,  &c.  p.  125.— Compare  further  Hartig,  Vollst. 
Naturgesch.  d.  forstl.  Culturjifl.  Berlin,  1851 ;  Botan.  Zeitg.  1853,  p.  571.— Ibid.  1854,  p.  51. 

*  Von  Mohl,  Einige  Andeutungcn  iiber  d.  Ban  d.  Bastes,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1855,  p.  865. — Nageli, 
Ueber  d.  Siebrohren,  Sitzsbcr.  d.  Munchencr  Acad.  Feb.  1801. — Hanstein,  Die  Milchsaftgefasse  o. 
verw.  Organe,  &c.  Bcrl.  1864. —  Mohl  calls  the  members  of  sieve-tubes  '  latticed  celis*  (Gitterzellcn). 
P.  Moldenhawcr  had  already  distinguished  them  in  part  as  '  vasa  propria^  but  confused  them  with 
other  elements  under  this  name.  [Ste  further  Wilhelm,  Beilrage  z.  Kenntniss  d.  Siebrohren-apparates 
Dicotyler  Pflanzen.  I^ipzig,  1880. — Janczewski,  Sur  les  lubes  cribreux,  Mem.  Soc.  Cherbourg  1881. 
— Idem.  fet.  Comp.  sur  les  tubes  cribreux,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  6  scr.  torn.  XIV.  18S2. — Russow,  Sur  U 
Etructure  et  le  developpemcnt  des  tubes  cribreux,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  6  ser.  torn.  XIV.  i88a.] 
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The  first  of  these  two  chief  forms,  which  may  be  termed  that  with  transverse 
or  flat  ends,  is  by  fiur  the  most  general,  and  is  almost  exclusively  present  in  the 
'primary'  vascular  bundles  (Chap.  VIII);  the  second,  or  sharp-ended  form,  pre- 
ponderates equally  in  the  secondary  bast  of  Dicotyledons.  Exceptions  are  however 
found  to  this  rule,  e.g.  the  beautifully-bevelled  members  of  tubes  in  the  vascular 

• 

bundles  of  stems  of  Calamus,  and  the  roots  of  Aroidex  (e.  g.  Philodendron  Imbe) ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  flat-ended  tubes  of  the  secondary  bast  of  Fagus  sylvatica, 
QuiUaja  saponaria,  Ficus  elastica,  Madura,  &c. 

The  size  of  the  members  of  the  sieve-tubes  varies,  especially  in  different  species, 
no  less  than  that  of  the  vessels.  The  same  rules  hold  for  the  length  of  their  members 
as  for  those  of  the  vessels :  but  the  maxima  of  diameter  of  the  latter  are  not  attained 
by  the  widest  sieve-tubes.  The  widest  sieve-tubes  attain  a  diameter  on  the  average 
not  more  than  o.oa  "»™  to  0.08  ™™ ;  Cucurbita ;  species  of  Bignonia,  Phytocrene, 
Calamus,  ftc.  On  the  other  hand,  extremely  narrow  and  insignificant  ones  are  to 
be  found,  especially  in  many,  but  not  all,  succulent  plants,  and  in  such  as  have  latex 
(e.g.  Asclepiadaceae,  Crassulaces,  Ac.     Comp.  Chap.  VIII). 

A  few  measurements  of  large  members  of  sieve-tubes  may  be  given  below,  but  with 
the  remark  that  the  measurements  of  length  in  long  members  are  only  approximately 
made,  or  from  single  specimens,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  neatly  isolating  such 
delicate  organs. 


Iniemodts  of 

Length. 

Diameter. 

Ciiciirbita  Peno     .... 

0.170^-0-JC0 

0.045 — 0.050 
.    .    0-025 — 0-040 
.    .    0-030 — 0-050 

.     .     to  0-025 

.    0450 

Lageoaria  vulgaris     .     .     . 
Calamus  Rotang  .... 
Potamogeton  natans .    .     . 
Bignonia  spec.  (Mohl)    .     . 
Vitis  vinifera,  bast     .    .     .    . 

0-125 — 0'200 

over  2™™ 
.    0275 
to  1-35 
about  0-6 

Root  of  Philodendron  Imbe 

to  more  than 

2™"», 

As  regards  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  connections  of  the  members,  and  the 
branchings  which  in  certain  cases  are  thus  produced,  the  same  rules  apply  in  the 
main  as  in  the  case  of  the  vessels. 

The  walls  of  the  sieve-tubes  are  always  delicate,  not  iignified,  colourless  cellulose 
membranes.  The  sieve-plates  characteristic  of  them  only  occur  on  those  surfaces 
where  the  members  abut  on  similar  elements.  The  sieve-plate  is  a  sharply-limited 
part  of  the  wall,  like  a  large  shallow  pit,  which  is  originally,  and  often  throughout 
life,  less  thickened  over  its  whole  surface  than  the  wall  surrounding  it  It  is  thickly 
covered  over  its  whole  extent  with  round  or  polygonal  secondary  pits,  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  narrow  bands  of  membrane  :  it  thus  resembles  a  fine 
sieve,  net,  or  lattice  (Figs.  65-73).  The  sieve-plates  of  members  of  tubes  which  are 
contiguous  fit  with  all  their  secondary  pits  exactly  on  one  another,  and  in  them  the 
intervening  wall  disappears  when  the  differentiation  of  tissues  begins,  so  that  holes — 
the  sieve-ports — appear,  through  which  an  open  communication  is  established  between 
the  neighbouring  members. 

The  original  width  of  the  sieve-pores  differs  according  to  the  special  case.  The 
widest  occur  in  the  Cucurbitaceae,  where  the  largest  (Cucurbita,  Lagenaria)  attain  a 
size  of  5  /*  and  more :  most  of  them  arc  much  narrower ;  in  the  above-named  Cucur- 
bitaceae only  2  fL  wide ;  also  for  the  bast  of  Bignonia  spec.  Mohl  states  it  at  2  ^ 
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which  would  be  too  high  an  average  for  most  plants:  in  many  Angiosperms 
with  small  sieve-cubes  they  are  certainly  narrower,  ofien  being  on  the  limit  of  clear 
recognition. 

Further  in  the  same  plant,  and  even  in  plates  lying  close  together,  the  width  of 
the  pores  is  very  unequal:  in  the  large  tubes  of  Cucurbita  and  Lagenaria,  where  exact 
measurement  is  possible,  the  diameter  of  the  pores  of  neighbouring,  and  otherwise 
equally  developed  plates  may  differ  by  three  times  (comp.  Fig.  65).  In  one  and  the 
saine  plate  the  difference  in  size  of  the  pores  is  usually  small,  if  at  all  recognisable : 
according  to  Nageli  they  are,  at  least  in  Cucurbita,  wider  on  the  average  at  the 
middle  than  at  the  margin  of  the  plate.  Very  considerable  differences  in  size  and 
form  on  the  same  plate  are  rare.    (Comp.  HansCein,  I.e.,  Taf.  III.  Fig,  4,  Cucurbita.) 


According  to  the  developmental  data  to  hand,  which  however  are  not  extensive 
on  this  question,  the  above-described  simple  structure  makes  its  appearance  on  all 
sieve-plates  on  their  first  development.  Many  retain  it  lot^,  or  even  throughout 
life ;  others  alter,  by  assuming  the  condition  termed  by  Hanstein  callous '.  The  change 
consists  in  the  thickening  of  the  bands  of  membrane  in  all  directions.  They  swell 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  10  three  or  more  times  the  original  thickness,  and  become 
convex  on  their  inner  side:  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  they  expand  so  that  the 
original  pores  are  contracted  to  narrow  cylindrical  canals,  which  widen  out  like 
funnels  only  between  the  convexities  of  the  inner  surface.  The  single  bands  of 
membrane  of  one  plate  often  take  a  diiTerent  share  in  the  callous  thickening :  this 
increases  or  decreases  gradually  on  one  plate  from  the  middle  towards  the  edge ;  in 
this  matter  both  sides  may  be  alike,  or  the  reverse :  the  general  form  of  the  callous 
plale  may  thus  be  biconvex,  biconcave,  or  plano-convex,  &c.  Often  the  inequalities 
of  thickening  are  irregularly  distributed  over  one  face.  The  callous  thickening  may 
lastly  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  so  as  to  close  the  canals  completely.  Sieve- 
plates  may  often  be  found  covered  with  a  thick  mass  of  callus,  which  is  not  perforated, 


'  [On  llic  Callus  com]Kire  Rusaow,  Boian.  Zeitj;.  1881,  p.  7*j.] 
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and  in  which  the  canals  are  only  indicated  by  transverse  strix,  and  by  Tunnel -shaped 
depressions  of  the  surface :  in  others  even  ibese  indications  are  nut  noticeable 
(Fig.  67,  76). 

The  callous  plate  always  consists  of  three  tamellx,  one  central.  :ind  two  applied 
to  this  laterally,  one  on  each  side .-  each  of  these  belongs  to  one  of  the  members  of 
the  tube.  The  middle  lamella  is  the  original  cellulose  sieve.  The  lamella  of  callus 
are  in  the  fresh  condidon  homogeneous,  colourless,  apparently  soft,  and  having  by 
transmitted  light  the  peculiar  bluish  lustre  of  gelatinous  membranes  :  they  are 
coloured  yellow  by  solutioa  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  and  by  Scbullze's  solution 
a  deep  brownish -yellow :  in  sulphuric  acid  they  swell  till 
their  outline  is  completely  lost.  A  similar  swelling  results 
from  the  action  of  alkalies,  especially  solution  of  potash, 
and  of  Schultze's  mixture.  By  these  reagents  the  callus 
mass  may  be  completely  removed  from  the  persistent  cellu- 
lose sieve. 

At  the  margin  of  the  sieve-plate,  nest  the  adjoining 
membrane,  the  callus  mass  stops  rather  abruptly. 

From  all  these  phenomena  it  is  concluded  that  the 
callus  mass  is  formed  by  apposition  upon  the  original  cellu- 
lose sieve.  The  conditions  of  its  appearance  and  its 
ph}-^ological  significance  require  lurther  investigation :  ac- 
cording to  some  few  experiments  on  Cucurhiia  and  l^ge- 
naria,  the  callous  thickening  seems  in  these  cases  lo  appear 
and  increase  with  the  age  of  the  sicve-iubcs,  and  in  the 
first-formed  (peripheral)  tubes  of  a  vascular  bundle  it  seems  to 
advance  very  quickly  till  the  sieve  is  entircl)'  closed.  In  many 
plants  sieve-tubes  may  be  found  side  hy  side  uitlioui  callus, 
and  with  callus  in  the  most  dilferent  stages,  c.  g.  L^igcnaria  : 
in  others,  e.g.  in  the  bast  of  Quillaji,  only  callouij  sieves 
are  known,  but  they  are  always  open.  In  ttie  bast  of  many 
ligneous  plants  — Viiis,  Tilia  —  I  find  all  the  sieve-plates 
completely  closed  by  callus  in  the  winter  time;  in  the  height 
of  summer  they  are  open  and  not  callous.  (Coinp.  Figs. 
69,  74,  and  76.) 

The  sieve-plales  are  always  phced  on  the  terminal 
faces  of  the  cylindrical  tubes.  If  these  faces  are  horizont.il, 
or  only  slightly  inclined,  each  has  throughout  the  pro|>eriios 
of  o/te  sieve-plate,  which  may  be  termed  a  simple  transverse  Fti:.-*--t<x<«t-'<ir-\~-iK»<at 
plate :  this  is  so  in  all  the  above-named  cases  of  the  original  S',™^B^S!I^''IIin,'ui^'jiI« 
vascular  bundles  and  primary  bast  of  .\ngiosperms  (comp.  !!'.'«.«"  .'*7^<™'«JjuJ7'h»'^ 
Figs.  65-67),  in  the  slightly  inclined  terminal  faces  of  Ca-  |*mi"!h."I^hThr'II'it-I^rS^ 
lamus,  in  the  secondary  bast  of  Fagus  and  Quillaja.  """"  '""'-■ 

On  strongly -inclined  terminal  faces  the  sieve-plaics  arc  arranged  like  the  scalari- 
form  openings  of  vessels  in  series  one  above  another,  and  are,  like  these,  separated 
from  one  another  by  narrow  bands  of  membrane :  they  usually  form  a  single  series, 
rarely  they  form  here  and  there  several  irregular  rows.    Examples  of  this  are  supplied 


I 
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by  the  above-mentioned  secondary  bast  of  ligneous  Dicotyledons,  e.  g.  Phytocrene, 
Bignonia,  Tilia,  Juglans,  Vilis  (Figs.  69-70),  Betula,  Populus,  Pirns  communis ',  ftc^ 
the  very  oblique  terminal  faces  of  Calamus  (Fig.  7 1),  Philodendron  Imbe,  &C.  In  the 
secondary  bast  of  Vitis  the  occasional  horizontal  ends  of  members  have  also  a 
ladder-like  structure. 

Sieve-plates  are  distributed  in  different  ways,  according  to  special  cases,  on  the 
lateral  faces  of  members  of  lubes,  where  these  adjoin  other  similar  members. 

On  most  forms  with  simple  transverse  plates,  as  Cucurbita,  they  are  not  un- 
commonly absent  on  the  sides,  or  they  occur  irregularly,  and  are  then  usually 


relatively  small.  Where  the  lateral  wall  adjoins  elements  of  another  category  iso- 
lated, usually  flat,  pits  are  found  :  in  these  forms  especially  the  lateral  wall  is  very  soft 
and  extensible  ;  after  maceration  in  potash  its  inner  layer  may  be  drawn  out  to  some 


'  Compare  Voii  Mohl, /.c;  Uip]ivl.  MikriMkop,  p.  i^ii&c.—Voii  Mohl's  lii;.  11  of  Piius  reprc- 
Knti  thv  partial  kurfacc-view  oflhrL-e  oblique  terminal  fac(.'!>. 
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length.  Among  these  Torms  Ihc  tubes  of  (lie  secondary  bast  of  Ftcus  etaslica  and 
Fagus  aytvatica  appear  to  be  exceptions,  since  in  them  the  lateral  faces,  turned 
towards  the  periphery  and  middle  of  (he  stem,  are  covered  thickly  with  sieve-ptates, 
which  are  only  BcpajAted  from  one  another  by  narrow  fibre-like  hands  '.  I'hesc  plates 
on  the  lateral  walls  are  extremely  delicate,  and  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  (hey 
really  have  pores,  or  are  Only  portions  of  the  wall  having  the  latticed  appearance  of 
sieve -plates. 

In  the  tubes  with  ladder-like  terminal  faces  the  series  of  plates  is  continued, 
usoally  quite  gradually,  from  these  to  the  neighbouring  lateral  surfaces,  and  especially 
on  to  the  radial  ones  :  in  the  bast  of  the  Dicotyledons  the  arrangement  is  always  such 
that  the  plates  on  the  lateral  surfaces  are  smaller  and  wider  apart  than  on  those 
which  are  terminal. 

The  contents  of  the  fresh  intact  sieve-tube  as  it  lies  in  water  appear  as  trans- 


parent as  water.  More  exact  investigation  shows  that  the  wall  of  each  member  of  the 
lube  is  invested  by  a  continuous  thin  layer  of  almost  homogeneous  slimy  substance 
resembling  protoplasm.  This  layer  surrounds  a  central  watery  fiuid,  to  whit  h  must  be 
ascribed  the  alkaline  reaction '  characteristic  of  the  connnts  of  bundles  of  sieve-iubes, 
at  all  events  in  Cucurbila.  At  one  end,  or  more  ranly  at  both  ends,  of  the  member 
it  encloses  an  apparently  dense  lustrous  aggregation  of  sUniy  substance,  which  lies 
upon  the  sieve-plate,  either  as  a  thin  lamilla,  or  as  a  plug  of  rebiivcly  considerable 


I  Von  Mohl.  /  .-,  i  nipi*!.  Miktoskop, 
'  Cumimre  KiLlts.  Itotan.  /eilg.  \S6l.  1 
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height.  Usually  this  aggregation  of  slime  is  found  at  one  end  only  of  the  member, 
and  in  that  case,  in  Cucurbita  according  to  Nageli,  in  J  of  the  instances  (taking  the 
whole  plant  into  consideration)  it  is  at  the  u/>per  end,  that  is,  on  (he  under  surface  of 
the  sieve-plate.  In  very  many  cases  numerous  very  small  grains  of  starch  are  im- 
bedded in  the  slime,  and  especially  in  the  terminal  aggregations  of  it  ^.  Brio^  found 
these  in  the  stems  and  leaf-stalks  of  139  out  of  146  species  investigated.  At  the 
sieve-plates  the  slimy  contents  are  continuous  through  the  pores  from  one  member 
of  the  tube  into  the  adjoining  one.  It  may  be  seen,  especially  in  callous  plates,  and 
when  coloured  yellow  with  iodine,  filling  all  the  pores  and  demonstrating,  like  a 
natural  injection,  the  open  communication  through  them  (Figs.  68,  74).  Where 
however  the  size  of  (he  parts  makes  an  exact  investigation  possible,  it  may  be  Ken 
that  it  does  not  pass  as  a  homogeneous  mass  equally  from  one  member  into  tbe 


other,  but  that  the  peripheral  layer  of  the  one  member  sends  processes  into  the 
pores,  which  they  fill,  and  end  blind  at  the  limit  of  the  adjoining  member :  the 
processes  either  end  simply  at  the  surface  of  the  sieve-plate,  or  are  more  or  less 
swollen,  and  rise  above  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  adjoining  member,  while  at  the  point 
of  transit  through  the  plate  (hey  fit  into  cnrre.iponding  holes  in  the  peripheral  layer 
of  the  member,  which  they  enter  (Figs.  72-75).  As  far  as  is  at  present  known  the 
processes  always  c.tlcnd  on  one  sieve-plate  10  one  side  only,  thus  from  the  member 
a  to  d,  and  not  also  conversely :  further,  Ihey  extend  from  the  surface  on  which  there  Is 
the  larger  collection  of  slime  to  the  other.  'Ihey  are  in  their  turn  also  filled  with  slimy 
contents.     According  to  Briosi's  slatemcni,  that  the  starch-grains  often  stick  in  the 


'  Briosi,  Uclicr  allj;i;nifiiics  \"orkommen  von  -Starke  in  ileii  Sitbrohren,  ISotan.  Zcilt;.  it~i.p. 
305.— Comiure  al-ci  Sac'*,  Kx|'.  I'hysiol.  p.  383,  &c. 
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sieve-pores,  they  must  often  also  include  starch-prains.  This  requires  more  exact 
proof.  The  starch-grains  are  doubtless  densely  crowded  on  the  sieve-plate,  and 
especially  so  on  the  pores.  But  they  cannot  so  easily  and  generally  enter  and  pass 
through  the  pores,  since  they  are  often  larger  than  these :  for  instance,  in  Vitis,  at 
the  period  of  most  active  vegetation,  they  are  on  the  average  twice  as  broad  as  the 
pores.     (Fig.  74,  a) 

The  structure  described  above  is  found  in  fresh  intact  sieve-tubes.  But  it 
appears  much  more  plainly  after  the  action  of  reagents.  On  treatment  with  alcohol 
the  peripheral  layer,  resembling  protoplasm,  immediately  coagulates  along  the  sides  of 
the  members,  separates  from  the  membrane,  and  contracts  to  a  relatively  thin,  folded, 
but  still  closed  sac,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  member  (Figs.  68,  72,  74). 
On  the  face  which  is  in  contact  with  the  sieve-plate,  and  which  is  attached  by  the 
processes  in  the  pores,  the  sac  retains  its  original  width,  or  at  least  that  of  the 
perforated  part  of  the  wall :  it  thus  widens  more  or  less  rapidly  in  a  conical  manner 
opposite  these  faces:  the  processes  which  enter  the  pores  alter  their  form  and  position 
but  little  or  not  at  all. 

Iodine  preparations  produce  the  same  changes  in  form,  and  colour  the  whole  peri- 
pheral layer  and  the  terminal  aggregations  of  slirne  deep  yellow  to  yellowish  brown  ; 
the  starch-grains  violet  ^ :  this  coloration  appears  much  more  quickly  in  the  parts  in 
question  than  in  the  callus-masses,  so  that  by  this  means  these  two  parts  may  easily  l>e 
distinguished  from  one  another :  this  renders  the  understanding  of  the  structure  more 
easy,  especially  in  slightly-thickened  and  widely -porous  sieve-plates,  inasmuch  as  in 
this  case  the  figures  of  the  sieve-plates  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
plates  of  slime  (with  their  processes),  which  cover  the  sieve-plates,  are  necessarily 
similar  in  the  surface-view  of  the  plate,  and  are  often  diflicult  to  distinguish  at  first 
sight.  According  to  the  above  behaviour  with  alcohol,  and  preparations  of  iodine, 
and  other  known  chemical  reactions',  the  slimy  contents  of  the  sieve-tul)es,  i.e.  both 
the  lateral  peripheral  layer  and  the  terminal  aggregations,  consist  in  the  main  of  an 
albuminoid  substance  similar  to  protoplasm.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  should  really 
be  termed  protoplasm,  le.ss  because  of  the  slight  differences  between  the  iodine 
reaction  of  the  slime  and  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  surrounding  tissue  in  Cucurbita', 
than  because  protoplasm  is  a  body  which  is  characterised  not  only  by  its  material 
composition,  but  also  by  a  definite  organisation  or  structure,  whii  h  expresses  itself  in 
I>rotoplasmic  movements,  differentiation  of  nuclei,  &c.,  and  sine  e  phenomena  such  as 
the  above  have  not  been  observed  in  the  contents  of  sieve -tulK^s. 

Sect.  44.  In  the  Gymnospcrms  and  Fern-hke  planis*  tubes  are  found,  in  similar 
places  to  the  sieve-tubes  of  the  Angiosperms,  which,  from  their  great  similarity  to 
these,  are  doubtless  rightly  included  under  the  same  term,  but  differ  in  certain 
points  from  them,  and  especially  in  the  character  of  their  content*?. 

The  sieve-tubes  of  those  GymtiosfHrmx  which  have  btH;n  invostig.Ued — e.g.  I>arix, 
Abies  pectinata,  Juniper  us,  Sequoja  gigantea,  Salisburia,  Kphedra,  (iueium,  Kncepha- 
lartos  —  are  similar  in  form  and  average  size  of  the  men^bers  to  those  commonly 
found  in  the  bast  of  ligneous  Dicot)  ledons,  which  have  the  enils  of  the  members 

*  Compare  Briosi,  /./-.  *  Comjiarc  Sachs  H«»»J».  i^i^.^.  p.  .^S.  "  Niit:*^li.  /•  r.  p.  16. 

*  [Sec  Janczewski,  /.  r. ;  aUo  kus^iw,  /.<.,  an«l  Stra>l>nri.or,  Zdlhaulo.  p.  57.) 
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bevelled  like  a  chisel.  They  may,  like  these,  aliain  a  considerable  width,  e.g.  0.030"" 
in  the  secondary  bast  of  old  roots  of  Abies  pectinata.  The  oblique  terminal  facet 
are  directed,  both  in  the  stem  and  in  the  roots,  towards  the  radial  planes  (medullary 
rays).  Sieve-plates  are  distributed  uniformly  in  one  or  two  longiludioal  rovs  over 
the  terminal  faces,  and  the  whole  remainder  of  the  radial  lateral  face.  They  form 
roundish  spots,  separated  by  high  intervening  portions,  or  are  rarely  elongated 
transversely,  and  separated  by  narrow  ring-like  bands :  these  spots  are  coarsely 
latticed,  while  in  the  cavities  of  the  coarse  lattice  the  very  delicate 
sieve-structure  is  seen  (Figs,  77,  78).  Considering  their  close 
similarity  to  like  parts  of  Dicotyledonous  plants,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  channel  through  the  narrow  sieve-pores 
is  open.  But  this  has  not  been  directly  proved,  and  the  proof 
has  hitherto  been  impossible,  since  the  tubes  in  the  plants  in 
question  are  filled  almost  exclusively  with  watery  fluid.  The 
masses  of  starch-containing  slime,  giving  the  reactions  of  pro- 
toplasm, which  in  the  Dicotyledons  send  their  processes  through 
the  sieve-pores,  have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  plants  in 
question  :  on  the  walls  of  the  tubes  there  are  attached  internally 
some  few  very  small  granules,  which  turn  yellow  with  iodine. 
The  nature  of  the  materials  composing  the  fluid  contents  re< 
quires  further  investigation.  Further,  I  was  unable  to  find  a 
formation  of  callus,  with  the  exception  of  a  doubtful  case  in 
the  root  of  Abies  pectiiiata. 

Among  the  Ferns  a  number  of  plants  have  relatively  large 
and  wide  vascular  elements,  and  among  these  such  as  are,  frcHn 
their  position  (comp.  Chap.  Vlll),  and  their  structure,  to  be 
enumerated  among  sieve-tubes.  This  is  the  case  in  many 
Polypodiacea;,  e.g.  Pleris  aquilina  (Fig,  79),  Marstliacese  (Mar- 
silia  Drummondi  and  its  allies),  Cyatheaces,  Osmundacex, 
Ophioglosseae,  according  to  Dippel  in  the  Equiseta,  and  at  least 
E"iid"'A'^crC=?*'i^     the  larger  Lycopodia '. 

(lem.  p^uiine"tiK  i^  In  the  Equiseta  and  the  Ophioglosscas  they  consist,  ac- 

i^'i>i^iXon^'r!l^  cording  to  Dippel  and  Russow,  of  tabular  prismatic  members, 
^  luit  "°^^t!"u!mc't^  which  stand  one  upon  another  in  longitudinal  rows  with  hori- 
jm^i.t««„iu,cr=urp<„™  ^jujj]^  callous,  sieve-like,  transverse  walls.  The  lateral  walb 
have  no  sieve-pits. 
In  the  other  cases  cited,  the  members  of  the  lubes  are  fitted  one  on  another  with 
pointed  ends  (in  Marsilia  also  with  horizontal  ones),  and  have  sieve-plates  both  on  the 
latter,  and  also  on  the  whole  of  those  lateral  surfaces  which  are  contiguous  with  similar 
elements.  These  are  usually  elongated  transversely,  forming,  according  to  the  width 
of  the  surface  of  wall,  one  or  several  rows ;  in  these  rows  they  are  either  crowded 
closely,  and  separated  only  by  narrow  bands  of  wall  (Fig.  79,  .5),  or  they  are  at  a 
considerable,  and  then  usually  a  variable  distance  from  one  another.     The  sieve- 


'  Dip]>cl,  llericht  il.  39.  %'eriainiiil,  iluutiicbcr  Natutfor^chcr 
—Idem,  D.  Mikroskop,  pp.  195,  J03.-  -Rusiow,  Vcrgt.  L'ntets.  pp. 


en,  1864,  p.  146,  Taf.  IV. 
118.119,141. 
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pbtes  arc  not  callous.    Their  pores,  as  far  as  they  can  be  recognised,  ai 
narrow  and  round ;  nnd  in  Marsilia,  accordiii;:;  to  Kusson-,  very  numerous  ( 
plate;  in  the  cases  investigated  by  me  (Ptcris  aquilina,  Cyaihca, 
Alsophtla  spec,  Osmunda)  ihey  are  less  numerous,  and  rclaiivoty  ntio^' 

far  distant  from  one  another.     The  wall  of  ihc  tutics  is  thin  at 
the  sieve-plates ;  the  rest  of  it  is  strongly  thickened,  stratifieil, 
and  soft,  and  apparently  swells  in  water.     These  tubes  contain 
a  quandty  of  watery  fluid,  and  a  thin  peripheral  layer,  coloured 
yellow  by  iodine,  which  contains  throu^'hout.  and  especially  at 
the  ends   of  the  memlwrs,    and   on  the    kteral   sievc-jilates, 
numerous  very  small  granules  which  adhere  closely  to  the  wall. 
In  dried-up  tubes  the  ends  are  also  found  filled  with  a  homo- 
geneous brown  mass.     These  granules  are  not  slarcli :    they 
turn  a  deep  yellow  with  preparations  of  ioiiitn.-:  nwceratinn  in      J„';,/'  h'"^  "' h'^i'i 
dilute  solution  of  potash  destroys  them  only  partially  even  after     •^■>^'  , l''.",',',^,''^ , '.""' 
many  days.     Their  dense  aggregation  and  their  tenacious  hold 
on  the  sieve-plates  usually  prevents  a  clear  deci>ion  on  tlie  perme.ihiliiy  of  the 
pores:  but  I  believe  that  I  have  clearly 
seen   in  thin  longitudinal   sections  in 
Pteris  aquilina  that  the  granules  of  con- 
ligWius  sieve-tubes  are   connected    hy 
thin  filamentous  processes  which  tra- 
verse the  transverse  pores  (Fig.  79,^). 

The  tubes  are  not  inferior  in  width 
to  the  medium  and  thicker  tubes  of 
the  Gymnosperms.  The  kngih  of  the 
single  members  is  consideralilc,  in  the 
cases  investigated  (Pteris  aquilina.  Cy- 
atheacex)  it  is  1-3™".  In  the  M.ir- 
■ilias  they  attun,  according  to  Kussow, 
the  length  of  one  whole  intemode,  llut 
is,  of  several  centimetres,  a  statement 
which  may  have  its  origin  in  the  ease 
with  which  the  ends  of  members  may 
be  missed  in  tubes  prepared  free  by 
maceration. 

In  the  larger  indigenous  I.ycojio- 
dia  (L.  clavatum,  annoiinum)  there 
occar  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the 
stem  organs  which,  in  their  position 
and  width,  have  great  similarity  to  the 
members  of  sieve-tubes  of  the  abo^o 
Ferns.  They  are  prismatic  and  elon- 
gated, so  that  their  pointed  ends  can 
seldom  be  seen  in  sections.  Their 
contents   correspond  also  10  those  of 
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sieve-lubes.  Neither  Hc<;;elmaier  *  nor  I  could  find  ihc  clearly-latticed  sieve -i»lales, 
almost  like  those  of  Pteris  aquilina,  which  Dippel  described  on  their  lateral  walls. 
On  the  oihcT  hand  I  saw  on  the  whole  lateral  wall  numerous  small  pits,  solitary  or  in 
groups,  to  which  were  attached  those  peripheral  granules,  like  those  of  Pteris 
aquilina,  which  turn  yellow  with  iodine :  but  from  these  it  could  not  be  determined 
whether  there  are  open  sieve-pores  or  not  (comp.  also  Chap.  VIII).  In  the  smaller 
Lycopodia,  the  Selaginellae,  and  in  very  many  Ferns  with  small  vascular  bundles 
composed  of  narrow  elements  (comp.  e.  g.  below,  Fig.  i6o,  Polypodium  vulgare), 
the  position  in  which  the  sieve-lubes  occur  in  the  above  instances  is  occupied  by 
elements  of  similar  form,  and  general  character  of  contents  and  walls,  but  without 
distinct  sieve-plates  or  sieve-pores.  Whether  the  latter  are  really  absent,  and  whether 
these  elements  are  only  the  morphological  equivalents  of  sieve-tubes,  remains  to  be 
further  invcbtigated  both  in  these  cases  and  also  in  Lycopodium.  I  am  the  less 
inclined,  in  the  doubtful  cases,  to  deny  the  presence  of  sieve-lul)es,  and  prefer  the 
more  to  treat  the  question  as  an  open  one,  because  these  very  organs  counsel  one 
to  be  circumspect,  for  twenty-two  years  ago  no  botanist,  with  the  exception  of  Hartig, 
had  any  idea  of  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  them. 

*  liOtan.  Zeitg.  1S72,  p.  778. 
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Sect.  45.  Certain  plants,  belonging  to  families  or  genera  to  be  named  below, 
known  as  plants  which  produce  milk  on  injury,  contain,  in  tubes  of  definite  structure 
and  of  definite  mode  of  development,  a  milky  opaque  fluid,  which  bears  the  name  of 
latex  ;  after  this  the  tubes  themselves  may  be  called  Laticiferous  tubes  ^ 

The  tubes  traverse  the  parts  continuously  for  long  distances,  adjoining  more 
especially  the  turgescent,  usually  parenchymatous  elements.  They  are  themselves 
completely  filled  with  the  milky  fluid,  their  walls,  though  often  strongly  thickened, 
are  always  soft,  and  easily  compressed.  Thus  if  a  tube  be  injured  at  any  point,  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  adjoining  turgescent  tissues  forces  the  milk  out  through  the 
opening. 

The  wall  of  the  milk-tubes  is  always  a  soft,  apparently  watery  cellulose  mem- 
brane, which  readily  shows  the  characteristic  blue  coloration  with  preparations  of 
iodine.     Details  of  its  structure  will  be  given  below. 

Within  the  wall  neither  protoplasm  nor  nuclei  are  to  be  seen  *.  It  is  true  many 
forms  of  coagulated,  finely  granular  latex,  e.g.  that  of  the  Cichoraceae,  resemble 
coagulated  protoplasm,  or  there  remains  here  and  there,  in  partially  emptied  tubes 
after  action  of  alcohol,  solution  of  iodine,  &c.,  a  coat  which  looks  like  a  coagulated 
protoplasmic  lining  to  the  wall.  Further  investigations  will  therefore  perhaps  be  able  to 
prove  the  presence  of  a  protoplasmic  body.  Still,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  sharp  an- 
atomical evidence  of  such  a  body,  and  as  our  present  knowfedge  both  of  the  physio- 
logy and  chemistry  of  latex  is  scanty,  we  may  regard  the  contents  as  being  fluids. 

As  the  name  implies,  all  latex  consists  primarily  of  a  watery,  in  itself  transparent 
fluid,  in  which  numerous  undissolved  small  bodies  are  suspended  as  an  emulsion. 
In  most  cases  both  parts,  the  fluid  and  the  bodies,  are  colourless,  and  the  milk  white : 
more  rarely  the  milk  is  orange-red  (Chelidonium),  or  sulphur-yellow  (species  of 
Argemone) ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  define  exactly  in  these  cases  what  share  each  of 
the  parts  takes  in  the  coloration. 

The  clear  watery  fluid  contains,  as  is  shown  by  analyses  of  those  sorts  of  latex 
which  are  used  technically,  very  various  bodies  in  solution ;  others,  as  indicated  by  the 
phenomena  of  coagulation,  in  a  highly  swollen  stale.  In  these  two  forms  there  gene- 
rally occur  in  latex,  varieties  of  gum,  sugar,  small  quantities  of  albumen,  often  Pectic 

*  Milchsaftgefasse,  Vasa  lactifera,  lactea,  or  Lcbenssaftgef  iisse,  Vasa  laticis  of  authors. 

*  [On  this  point  compare  the  papers  cited  below  by  Trcub,  Scott,  Bower,  and  Schmidt.] 
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bodies  (said  to  occur,  e.g.  in  species  of  Lactuca),  further  lanniii  in  many  pUnls,  espe-l 
cially  the  Aroidcje,  Musa,  also  in  the  Cichoraces,  and  Euphorbia  Laihyris :  peculiar 
constituents  soluble  in  water  are  found  in  many  sorts  of  latex  used  oSicinally  in  the 
dry  state,  as  e.  g.  morphin  combined  with  meconic  acid  in  opium ;  and  lastly,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ash  which  appears  in  analyses.  As  regards  the  form  in  which 
the  latter  occur  in  the  living  plant  it  should  be  mentioned  that  salts  of  malic  acid, 
especially  malale  of  lime,  occur  in  very  large  quantity  in  the  latex,  at  least  of  many 
Euphorbias.  In  the  officinal  Euphorbia  (E.  resinifera,  Berg)  the  latter  salt  is  found 
in  large  quantity :  in  the  latex  of  one-year-old  plants  of  E.  Lathyris  it  occurs  in 
autumn  in  so  large  quantity  that  when  a  drop  of  latex  escapes  into  the  air  it  imme- 
diately precipitates  innumerable  crystals ', 

As  soon  as  latex  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  still  more  quickly  on  trea 
ment  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  acids,  coagula  appear  in  the  hitherto  appareatfj 
homogeneous,  clear  fluid  itself,  and  independently  of  the  aggregation  of  the  insoluble 
bodies,  described  by  Mohl  (liot.  Ztg.  1843,  No.  33).  The  coagula  collect  together, 
and  separate  with  the  insoluble  bodies  from  the  clear  fluid.  These  phenomena  of 
coagulation,  which  appear  under  the  action  of  so  various  agencies,  point  especially  to 
a  complicated  composition  of  the  flui<1,  and  deserve  further  investigation. 

The  suspended  bodies  are  present  in  the  fluid  in  varying  quantity,  and  the 
cloudiness  of  ii  is  also  variable,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pari,  and  according  to 
the  species  i  e.  g.  Morus,  Neriura,  and  Slapelia  show  slight  cloudiness  ;  most  species 
of  Ficus  and  Asclepias  have  dense  while  milk.  Excepting  the  siarth-grains  of  the 
Euphorbias,  which  will  be  described  below,  the  bodies  have  the  form  of  round 
granules.  They  are  in  most  cases — e.  g.  Euphorbia^and  all  plants  with  reticulate 
tubes — immeasurably  small,  and,  when  in  free  drops,  they  show  active  Brownian 
movement.  The  latex  of  ihe  Artoearpeie  and  Morea;  shows  larger  granules.  They 
have  in  Ficus  Carica  an  average  diameter  of  3(1(1. 4/i  to  5.6(1),  and  show 
concentric  stratification,  as  found  by  Caruel ',  the  larger  having  three  layers  of 
almost  equal  thickness  surrounding  a  small  nucleus,  the  smaller  only  two  layers 
The  outermost  layer  is  sharply  distinguished  by  different  refrangibility  from  the  inner 
ones.  The  granules  of  the  latex  of  Ficus  elastica,  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  Machira 
auranliaca,  have  in  the  main  the  same  structure;  also,  though  less  distinctly,  the  very 
variously  sized  ones  of  Morus  nigra :  all  these  granules  are  soft  and  sticky,  and  readily 
adhere  and  collect  together  after  leaving  the  plant. 

The  slightly  milky  latex,  which  escapes  from  young  petioles  of  Nerium  Oleander, 
contains  pale,  apparently  homogeneous,  spherical  bodies  of  unequal  size,  two  or  more 
of  which  are  often  adherent  to  one  another :  the  larger  of  these  exceed  those  of  the 
Fig.  in  size.     Much  larger  spheres  are  described  in  ihe  case  of  Musa. 

On  the  chemical  nature  of  the  granules  the  existing  chemical  analyses  tell  u 
— ^leaving  out  of  account  relatively  very  small  quantities  of  substances  characterisdc  O 
special  cases,  .such  as  the  alkaloids  of  Opium,  which  are  insoluble  in  water — they  n 
be  generally  designated  on  the  one  hand  as  resins,  on  the  other  as  consisting  c 

'  The  chemical  deRnirion  of  the  crysli 
*  Sur  les  granules  particulicts  da  kui 
Ci86i),  p.  173. 
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CaoQtchouc.  There  are  also  found  relatively  small  quantities  of  tat,  and  wax-like 
bo<lies  :  of  the  latter  a  large  quantity  is  ilescribed  only  in  Galactoilcndron  (Solly's  Ga- 
lactin).  Resins  are  abundant,  e.g.  in  the  Euphorbias,  and  in  Opium.  Caoutchouc,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  stated  to  exist  in  the  latex  of  very  numerous  species,  belonging  to 
the  most  various  families  of  Dicotyledons.  It  forms  sometimes  the  large  majority  of 
the  constituents  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  as  in  the  Euphorbiacece  (s^x'cies  of 
Hevea),  Artocarpeae  (species  of  Ficus,  Castillea),  Apocynacea?  (species  of  Haucornea, 
Urceola,  Landolphia,  Vahea),  which  yield  the  Caoutchouc  of  commerce,  to  which, 
according  to  existing  statements,  might  be  added  the  Asclepiadacex  (C^alotropis 
gigantea)  and  Lobelia  Cautschuk\  In  other  cases,  according  to  certain  unreliable 
statements,  it  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  many  sorts  of  latex,  e.g.  in  that  of  I^ictuca 
virosa  and  Papaver  somniferum.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  constituent  described 
as  Caoutchouc  or  '  india-rubber '  is  universally  the  same  chemically  distinct  body. 
Further,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  body  or  l)odies  included  under  this  name  are  the 
sole  constituent  of  the  granules  of  latex,  or  whether  these  each  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
different  substances.  The  above-mentioned  difterentiation  of  the  granules  of  Ficus, 
which  certainly  consist  chiefly  of  Caoutchouc,  into  layers  of  different  refrangibility, 
makes  the  latter  view  more  probable  in  this  case. 

Besides  the  bodies  descrilxid,  there  are  found  in  the  latex  of  the  Euphorbias 
numerous  starch-grains'.  In  the  herbiiccous  ^Tithymalus)  species  they  are  usually 
of  the  form  of  cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped  rods,  which  in  E.  Lathyris  grow  to  55^ 
in  length,  and  lo/i  in  thickness,  in  E.  Cyparissias  to  40/*  in  length,  and  6/*  in 
thickness  ;  more  rarely  they  have  a  roundish  form,  or  (esi>ecially  in  E.  Myrsinites) 
rather  swollen  ends.  In  the  shrubby  and  succulent  species  of  hot  latitudes  they  are 
shaped  like  a  flattened  rod,  and  appear  from  the  narrow  side  linear-spindle-shai)ed ; 
seen  from  the  broad  side  they  show  a  massive  broad  central  part,  and  much  widened, 
roundish  spatula-shaped,  often  lobed  ends '.  Also  in  others  but  by  no  means  all  of 
the  Euphorbiaceae  rod-shaped  starch-grains  occur  in  the  latex  :  e.  g.  spindle-shai>ed 
ones  in  Excaecaha  sebifera,  Mull.,  staff-shapc(l  in  Ilura  crepitans  V  How  far  the  blue 
coloration,  which  Hartig  *  saw  appear  with  iodine  in  glycerine  in  the  latex  of  Chcli- 
donium,  and  which  Tr^cul  •  saw  with  iodine  in  that  of  Nerium,  Cerbera  Manghas,  &c., 
after  boiling  with  potash,  arises  from  very  small  sUirch-granules,  remains  to  be  further 
investigated. 

The  above  observations,  compiled  from  data  at  hand,  will  show  sulTiciently  well  how 
little  is  known  for  certain  of  the  anatomy  of  latex,  which  has  been  entirely  neglected 
since  Mohl's  work  of  the  year  1845,  and  how  much  may  be  expected  from  reneweti 
investigation.  The  same  holds  with  regard  to  the  chemical  conditions.  A  number  of 
investigations  have  been  made  in  this  direction  on  sorts  of  latex,  such  as  Opium, 
Euphorbium,   &c.,   which   are    used    technically   or    medicinally,   without   giving    any 

•  Compare  on  the  plants  which  yield  Caoutchouc.  Collins,  KciHirt  on  the  C.ioutchouc  of  Com- 
merce, London,  1872  ;  Wiesner,  Rohhtoffc  «ies  I*flanzcnrcichs,  p.  15.^. 

•  Rafn  CPflanzenphysiol.   p.  8S1   first  noted   them;    tliey  were  fi^^t   rcc.>j;ni.sed  as  starch  hy 
T.  Hartig,  1835;    Erdmann  and  Schwcij^ger-Seidcl,  Joum.  f.  pract.  ('hemic,  \V\.  \  .  p.  4. 

»  Compare  Meyen,  Physiol,  /.r.;    Najjeli,  Slarkekorner,  p.  428;   \Nei*s  und  Wioiier,    liotan. 
Zeitg.  i86f,  p.  41,  i86i,  p.  125. 

•  Vogl,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  V.  *  I^>tan.  Zeitg.  1862,  p.  100. 

•  Comptes  Rcndus,  torn.  LXI  (18^)5),  p.  156. 
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ground  for  deciding  upon  the  possible  chemical  changes  which  result  from  drying 
in  the  air.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the  technical,  and  especially  the  pharma- 
cological literature,  for  information  on  the  above-mentioned  investigations  ^  Here 
only  some  few  results  may  be  given  of  analyses  of  fresh  specimens  of  latex,  or  of  such 
as  were  kept  so  as  to  prevent  drying  up,  by  way  of  giving  a  rough  idea. 

Faraday  '  investigated  the  latex  of  a  rubber-tree  of  the  family  Euphorbiaceae — *  Hevea 
elastica,  Siphonia  elastica,  Pers.,*  probably  H,  guyanensis — which  had  been  sent  to 
England  in  closed  bottles.    The  fluid  contained  in  looo  parts — 

Water  with  an  organic  acid 563 

Caoutchouc 317 

Albumen 19 

Bitter  substance  (with  much  nitrogen)  and  some  wax         .        .  71*3 

Bodies  insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  water       .        .        .        .  29*1 

The    preserved  latex  of   Galactodendron   utile    contains,  according  to   Heintz%   in 

100  parts — 

Water 573 


Albumen   . 
Wax(C3,H„0,) 

ResinCCasHsgOo) 
Gum  and  Sugar 
Ash   . 


0.4 
58 

31-4 
4-7 
04 


Weiss  and  Wiesner  *  investigated  the  fresh  latex  of  some  indigenous  Euphorbias.    In  the 
slightly  acid  latex  of  E.  Cyparissias  they  found  in  100  parts — 

Water 72-13 

Resin 15*72 

Gum 3*64 

Sugar  and  extractives        .         .        .         .  4-13 

Albumen 0-14 

Ash 0-98 

For  comparison  with  these  may  be  given  the  composition,  as  found  by  FlUckiger*,  of 
Euphorbium,  i.e.  the  fixed  residue  of  the  latex  of  E.  rcsinifera — 

Amorphous  resin  (C, JO  Hj^O^)   ...  38 

P2uphorbon  (Cj^  H44  0.J  ....  22 

Mucilage^ 18 

Malatcs,  especially  of  calcium  and  sodium  ~  12 

Other  constituents  of  ash           .        .        .  10 


100 


Sect.  46.  The  tubes  themselves,  in  which  the  latex  is  contained,  are  all  alike  in 
certain  points  of  structure  and  arrangement,  but  may  be  divided,  according  lo  form 
and  development,  into  two  categories,  articulated  and  non-ariiadaUd  laticiferous  tubes. 
Each  of  these  categories  is  peculiar  lo  definite  families,  the  articulated  tubes  being 

*  Compare  Wiesner,  Rohstoffe  des  Pflanzenrcichs ;  Fliickiger,  Pharmacognosie ;  I'*lackiger  and 
Ilanbury,  Pharmacographia ;  Kochledcr,  rhytochcmie,  &c.;  also  Meyen,  Physiol.  II,  /. r. 

''  Comj>are  Berzelius,  Jahrcsbcricht  for  iSij  (^German  by  Wohler),  p.  246. 

'  roggcndorff's  Ann.  65  (i845\  p.  240.  ♦  Botan.  Zcitg.  /.r. 

'  Acconling  to  Fliickiger  and  Hanhury,  Pharmacographia.  p.  504. 

*  Probably  inclusive  of  starch  or  its  products  «>f  dccomixisition. 
'  Compare  the  former  statement  for  E.  Lathyris. 
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found  in  the  Cichoracne^  Campanulacccc^  Lohdiactit  (and,  acconling  to  Tr<^cul,  in  Gun- 
delia  T^uraefortii,  one  of  the  Cynaraceit\  the  PapayaceiP^  many  Papaveracea  (Pa paver 
Roemeria,  Argemone,  Chelidonium,  but  not  GKiucium,  Maclova,  Sanguinaria),  many 
Aroidta^  and  Musacece,  The  non-ariiculated  tubes  are  found  in  tlie  Euphorbitucic, 
Criicaceu:  in  the  wider  sense  (including  the  Artocarpeae,  and  Morex),  Apocynacecc, 
and  Asckpiadaciie. 

The  properties  common  to  all  are,  firstly,  that  they  traverse  the  whole  length  of 
the  mature  parts  of  the  plants  as  continuous,  and,  with  rare  exceptions  (Musa,  Che- 
lidonium),  frequently-branched  lubes  ;  and  not  only  do  they  traverse  each  single 
member  of  the  plant  on  its  own  account,  but  they  send  branches  from  these  into  all 
the  like  and  unHke  lateral  appendages. 

Secondly,  all  laticiferous  lubes  have,  as  was  above  noted,  soft,  apparently  very 
watery,  smooth  or  flatly  pitted  cellulose  walls,  which  often  show  the  characteristic 
iodine  reaction  of  collenchymatous  walls  (cf.  p.  120).  These  arc  in  many  cases 
very  delicate,  and  without  recognisable  minute  structure:  thus,  e.g.  almost  universally 
in  the  Aroideae,  in  Vinca,  Asclepias  curassavica,  and  in  other  cases  in  the  thin 
branches  of  higher  order.  The  membrane  of  the  stronger  stems  and  branches  of 
most  tubes  is  thickened,  and  appears  as  though  swollen  in  transverse  sections,  having 
delicate  stratification,  while  striation  is  also  seen,  especially  in  the  strongly-thickened 
tubes  of  woody  stems  (species  of  Euphorbia,  Nerium).  The  thickening  increases 
with  age.  Even  in  the  very  thick  membranes  no  sculpture  of  the  surface  can  l>e 
recognised :  on  the  other  hand  delicate  transversely-oval  pits  are  often  seen,  e.  g.  in 
the  tubes  of  Plumiera  alba,  in  those  of  the  base  of  the  stem  of  Campanula  Medium 
(Tr^cul),  and  in  old  stems  of  Lobelia  syphilitica.  In  the  base  of  the  stem  of  species 
of  Argemone  are  found  crowded  together  band-  and  knot-shaped  thic  kenings  which 
protrude  inwards.  The  wall  of  the  lubes  of  Plumiera  alba  may  l>e  split,  according 
10  Trdcul  into  spiral  bands  of  10/1-15^*  in  breadth. 

Further,  pits  occur  Jess  commonly  on  the  lateral  walls  than  appears  at  first  sight, 
especially  in  articulated  laticiferous  tulves,  since  th<'  lateral  wall  of  these,  especially 
when  old,  has  often  very  numerous  and  -short  protrusions,  which  give,  in  surface-view, 
the  figure  of  pits  with  delicate  contour.  I  could  never  find  supjK)rl  for  those  state- 
ments, according  to  which  the  pits  of  the  lateral  wall  have  the  structure  of  sieve- 
plates. 

As  will  be  more  completely  described  in  Chapter  XII,  but  must  here  be  only 
briefly  stated,  the  laticiferous  tubes  permeate  the  whole  body  of  the  plant,  in  most  cases 
as  a  continuous  system,  sending  branches  from  the  stem  into  all  lateral  members. 
These  branches  often  jHish  their  way  between  the  elements  of  all  regions,  and  of  all 
tissues  of  other  sorts  than  themselves.  As  regards  the  main  branches  or  stems  of  the 
tubes  however  it  is  generally  the  case  that  they  follow  the  vascular  bundles,  i.  e.  the 
wood  and  bast,  as  concomitants  of,  or  >ometimes  even  substitutes  for  the  sieve- tubes. 
In  this  course  they  often  approach  very  closely  in  j)oini  of  distance  to  Trachea?, 
especially  vessels,  and  on  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  above-mentioned 
(p.  169)  occurrence  of  apparently  coagulated  latex  within  the  vessels  of  laticiferous 
plants,  depend  the  controversies  on  the  anatoniital  relalii>ns  between  these  two 
series  of  organs.  The  fad  is  that  the  trachea-  of  the  furthest  ends  of  vascular 
bundles  in  the  laminae  of  leaves  are  often  accompanied  by  branches  of  laticiferous 
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tuhjes,  and  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the>e ' :  further,  that  in  the  xylem  of  the 
stem  of  ihe  Papayaceae  the  laliciferous  tubes  are  directly  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
large  ve>sel>,  sometimes  throughout  their  length,  sometimes  by  single  ends  of  their 
branches  ^ :  again,  that  a  similar  relation  exists  between  the  laticiferous  tubes  which 
accompany  the  vascular  bundles  of  many  Aroideae  and  the  tracheae  which  belong  to 
them '.  Finally,  it  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  in  sections  through  plants  having  latici- 
ferous tubes,  numerous  vessels  are  often  to  be  found  filled  with  coagulated  masses, 
which  appear  very  similar  to  the  coagulated  latex  of  the  plant,  and  which  also 
have  its  characteristic  colour,  e.g.  in  Chelidonium  reddish  yellow*.  This  latter 
phenomenon  often  occurs  very  conspicuously  in  roots,  and  under  conditions  which 
do  not  allow  of  the  idea  of  a  flow  of  the  latex  from  a  cut  surface.  Trecul  concludes 
from  this  series  of  facts,  obsen-ed  by  him  in  many  cases,  that  in  all  plants  with 
laticiferous  tubes  at  least  single  branches  of  the  tubes  come  into  direct  contact  with 
tracheae,  and  open  communication  is  set  up  by  perforation  of  single  portions  of  the 
wall  at  the  points  of  contact  *.  He  even  states  that  he  has  directly  observed  the 
points  of  perforation,  e.g.  in  Lobelia  laxiflora.  Other  observers,  among  whom  I 
must  place  myself,  according  to  my  investigations  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
unable  to  find  such  contact  and  communication  of  milk-tubes  with  the  tracheae, 
with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  cases  of  the  Aroidea;  and  Papayaceae :  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  seen  that  where  branches  of  milk-tubes  run  from  the 
cortex  to  the  pith,  they  take  a  course  by  the  medullar)-  rays  through  the  woody  or 
vascular  ring.  Trdcul's  statements  accordingly  require  further  proof:  in  the  first 
place,  that  on  the  general  contiguity  of  milk-lubes  and  vessels,  and  secondly,  that 
regarding  the  open  anastomosis  of  milk-tubes  into  vessels,  which  should  be  confirmed 
in  the  case  in  which  it  was  observed  by  him,  and,  at  all  events,  in  the  Papayaceae  and 
Aroideae.  According  to  the  present  data  these  anastomoses  occur  very  seldom, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  them  with  certainty  by  direct  observation,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  n  on -perforated  pits.  If  they  do  really  occur,  still  it  is  not 
proved  that  they  are  proper  to  normal  tissue,  and  not  really  pathological  phenomena, 
i.  e.  ruptures  in  the  thin  places  of  contact  of  the  lubes,  which  arise  in  the  same  way, 
through  the  pressure  of  the  turgescent  parenclnina,  as  the  discharge  of  latex  on 
surfaces  of  section.  The  apparent  presence  of  coagulated  latex  in  vessels  is  e\idence 
at  first  sight  of  the  existence  of  open  pores  :  the  normal  existence  of  these  is  however 
made  the  more  doubtful  by  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  investigated,  the  occurrence  appears 
to  be  quite  irregular  and  inconstant,  and  that  milky  or  resinous  coagula  are  found  in 
vessels  even  in  such  plants  as  have  no  laliciferous  tubes,  but  closed  secretory  cavities, 
without  any  open  connection  with  the  vessels. 

If  an  anastomosis,  or  even  a  mere  contiguity  of  milk-tubes  with  the  tracheae, 
does  not  occur  in  most  cases,  and  I  consider  this  most  probable,  there  is  then  no  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  what  appears  to  be  coagulated  latex  in  the  latter :  for 
such  an  explanation  it  is  however  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  answer  the  question, 

*  ComiMrc,  e.g.  Ilnnstein,  Milch saflgcfasse,  Taf.  IX.  fig.  13  (I^ictuca  virosa). 

'-•  'J'rt-cul,  Ann.  .Sci.  Nal.  4  scr.  Vll.  p.  2S9,  pi.  12  ^1857) ;  Coinptes  Kcndus,  torn.  45,  p.  402. 
^  Compare  H.instcin,  /./■.;  Van  Ticghem,  Structure  dcs  Aroidccs,  /. t.  Taf.  IT.  fig.  i,  pp.  6  8. 

*  [Conipare  von  Hohncl,  Milchsaft  in  Trachccn.  &c.    /V/!  Bot.  Jahresbcricht,  1878,  1.  p.  30.] 
■'•  Compaie  c^f  ccially  Comptes  Rendu?,  torn.  I.X  (i867>,  p.  78. 
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whether  those  coagnla  are  really  talex  which  came  as  such  from  the  lubes,  and  not 
products  of  coagulation  of  fluids  which  had  diffused  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
Sect.  47,  The  distinctions  of  the  two  categones  of  biiciferous  tul>cs  dt.'i)enil  upon 
certain  phenomena  of  their  development  and  form.  The  arliculakd  series,  as  types  of 
which  those  of  the  Cichoracese,  Fapavera(«a;,  and  Papayacea;  may  serve,  arise  from 
series  of  elon^ed  cells  of  the  menstem  (or  cambium),  w  hii  h  coalesce,  by  perforation 
of  their  septa,  to  form  continuous  tubes  In  the  simplest  case,  which  occurs  in  Musa 
and  Cbelidonium  (Figs  80,  81)  the  tubes  remain  simple,  or  are  branched,  and  con- 
nected in  a  net-work  only  masmuch  as  one  scries  of  their  original  memlwrs  may 


continue  its  course  from  any  given  point  as  iwo  diverging  series,  and  conversely. 
The  septa  between  the  original  members  arc  here  perforated  only  in  the  mitliile  by 
one  or  few  holes ;  their  margin  is  persistent ;  occasional  large  openings  in  the  lateral 
wall  also  occur  in  rare  cases,  where  two  tubes  are  directly  cotuigunus. 

In  the  majority  of  really  typical  cases  the  sipia  between  the  memb<'rs  of  each 
series  soon  disappear  completely,  so  that  in  the  mature  tul(e  no  trace  uf  them  re- 
mains.    Occasionally  in  such  cases  single  septa  may  persist  through  life. 

The  lube  puts  out  lateral  protrusions,  usually  at  numerous  points,  which  force 
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themselves  between  the  neighbouring'  uniike  tissue -elements,  and  grow  oul  toTJ 
cylindrical  branches,  which  sometimes  remain  short,  not  longer  than  broad,  and 
sometimes  attain  a  considerable  length,  Some  of  these  protrusions  end  blind,  othcis 
join  with  similar  ones  from  neighbouring  tubes,  or  with  the  trunks  of  these,  and 
open  communication  is  formed  by  disappearance  of  the  wall  at  the  point  of  contaCL 
Where  two  tubes  run  longitudinally  side  by  side,  they  are  further  directly  connected 
by  numerous  large  perforaiions  of  the  wail  of  contact.  Thus  there  arises  a  net  of 
communicating  tubes  which  is  usually  very  complicated,  with  meshes  of  most  various 
form  and  size,  and  with  blind  branches  of  various  length  and  direction,  imbedilcil  in 


surrounding — usually  parenchymatous — unlike  tissue  (comp.  Figs.  8i,  83).  This  net- 
work, as  above  stated,  extends  throughout  the  whole  plant.  N  on -reticulate  articulated 
lubes,  such  as  those  of  Chelidonium,  are  branched,  at  least  at  the  points  of  insertion 
of  lateral  ramifications,  and  send  out  branches  from  these  poii.ts  into  the  laiier. 

Sect,  .4IJ,  The  non-articulated  laticiferous  tubea  do  not  show  a  net-like 
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anastomosis  in  any  vell-consCituted  case ;  at)  their  branches,  which  are  oflen  very 
numerous,  end  blind  (Fig.  64).  Anastomoses  may  occur  between  their  branches  in 
the  nodes  of  many  plants  (leafy  Euphorbias),  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  Each  tube 
arises,  not  from  a  series  of  coalescing  cells,  but  from  one  single  cell  of  the  meristein, 
which  grows  so  as  to  form  a  long 
branched  sac,  and  forces  its  branches  be- 
tween the  other  tissue-elements.  The 
statements  concerning  their  first  develop- 
ment differ  greatly.  According  to  Schmal- 
hausen's  investigations  on  species  of 
Euphorbia  and  Asclepiadacee,  to  be  more 
fully  stated  below,  some  few  cells  of  the 
mcristem  in  the  cotyledonary  node  of  the 
embryo,  outside  the  pterome,  are  the 
starting-points  of  the  milk-tubes.  These 
begin,  even  in  the  young  embrj'o,  to 
elongate  into  cylindrical  sacs,  and  to 
penetrate  with  their  growing  ends  be- 
tween the  neighbouring  cells  into  the 
cotyledons  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
root :  they  have  at  an  early  stage  oc- 
casional branches  in  the  cotyledonary 
node.  All  iu&et  in  the  primary  cortex, 
the  leaves,  and  the  pith  of  the  mature 
plant  are  branchts  of  ihtu/nv  sacs,  vkkh 
art  present  in  the  young  embryo.  From 
the  embryonic  stage  onwards  their  ends 
extend  to  close  (6-8  cells)  beneath  the 
primary  growing  points,  and  grow  on- 
wards with  these,  sending  branches,  which 
have  the  same  properties,  into  the  lateral 
buds,  leaves,  and  roots,  as  soon  as  these 
make  their  appearance.  Lastly,  they 
branch  further  and  elongate  in  the  meriste  m  ami  the  young  parts  so  as  to  form  the 
Rnal  system  of  tubes.  The  whole  plant,  c,  g.  a  shrub  of  Euphorbia  the  height  of  a 
man,  has  thus  only  few,  much-branched  milk-tul)cs,  the  ends  of  the  branches  of 
which  extend  on  the  one  hand  into  all  growing  poinir,  and  grow  with  these  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  distributed  in  the  mature  tissues 
in  the  manner  described,  and  end  blind.  As  a  matter  of  fact  pieces  of  tubes  an 
inch  long,  with  hundreds  of  branches,  may  be  teased  out  of  macerated  portions  of 
the  stem  without  finding  a  single  anastomosis,  or  any  other  blind  ending  than 
those  of  small  lateral  branches  (comp.  Fig.  84  A). 

According  to  observed  facts  the  possi&ilily  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  later  stages 
of  development  of  a  plant,  especially  in  the  nodes,  single  cells  of  the  meristcm  develope 
into  new  milk-tubes,  and  may  coalesce  as  branches  with  those  wliich  originate  from 
the  embryo.    However,  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon,  if  indeed  it  occurs  it  ;ill. 
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is  verv-  rej:r:c:vd.  and  no:  clearlv  proved  hiiher:o  bv  anv  obsen'acion.  I  was  unable, 
even  in  :he  n::'.k-:ubes.  which  are  present  in  large  quanrities  throughout  the  secondary 
bis:  cf  Mrrj?.  Ficus.  Madura,  and  Nerium.  to  prove  that  they  arise  successively 
afresh  :'r:ra  :he  cambium  (Chap.  XIV),  and  are  not  branches  of  the  original  tubes 
^h::h  :hrw-:  ihemselves  into  the  layers  of  secondary  bast.  A  positive  proof  that  the 
Li::ir  is  :he  case  has.  i:  is  true,  not  been  as  ve:  obtained. 

The  peviu'.iariries  of  form  and  structure  of  milk-tubes  in  special  cases  of  their 
ociurrer.ce  will,  in  orJer  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  be  described  together 
wr.h  :he  :rea:n?.en:  of  •.heir  arrangement  in  Chap.  XII. 

The  peculiar  juice  which  no  as  from  milky  plants,  and  the  peculiar  tubes  which 
c:~."-a:r.  ::  w::hin  :he  plar.:.  were  known  to  the  fathers  of  vegetable  anatomy,  but  with- 
0-:  :he:r  havir.?  sharply  distinguished  them  from  the  reser\*oirs  of  resin  and  other  se- 
cret :r.s,  iescrlhied  in  Sect.  34.  and  from  the  intercellular  passages  which  so  frequently 
have  coL'.enis  of  similar  appearance.     The  terms  then  in  use,  viz.  Succi  proprii,  and 
reservoirs  cf  such  j>ecu!iar  juices,  referred  rather  to  these  latter  forms  of  tissue  and 
ca'.::ies,  or  to  their  contents  \    .\fter  many  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to  distin- 
guish Lhem  accurately  and  separate  them  tthe  history  of  which  maybe  found  in  Meyen 
and  Treviranus'.  C.  H.  Schultz-Schultzenstein  from  1S23  onwards*  drew  the  attention 
of  his  contemioraries  to  the  tubes  with  which  we  are  en^raced,  and  earned  for  himself 
in  his  later  works,  especially  two  large  publications  in  the  year  1841 '.  the  merit  at  least 
of  :s«:lating  by  maceration  the  network  of  tubes  of  the  Cichoracese,  Campanulacex, 
and  the  tubes  of  the  Euphorbias,  &c..  and  drawing  them  for  the  most  part  correctly 
in  their  main  points.     It  is  true  his  works  were  rendered  unpalatable  by  his  terrible 
\iews  on  circulation,  or.  as  he  calls  i:,  Cy clo>is  of  the  milk,  or  sap  of  life  (Latex)  in  the 
*  Vasa  laiicifera.'  and  that  which  was  really  g^.x>d  in  his  observations  was  hidden  by 
the  ma>s  of  preposterous  statements  and  representations  into  which  he  let  himself 
be  led  by  the  idea  that  networks  of  vessels  o(  sap  of  life  must  be  universally  present. 
Misunderstood  sieve-tubes  (the  structure  of  these  was  quite  unknown  before  1837), 
fupgal  hyph»  ^comp.  Cyclosis,  Taf.  I VV  and  many  objects  which  cannot  be  defined  ac- 
curately from  the  figures,  were  confounded  with  real  milk-tubes     Almost  simultane- 
ously with  those  larger  publications  oi  Schultz,  an.'  in  connection  with  them,  Meyen* 
gave,  on  the  whole,  very  good  representations  of  the  structure  of  a  number  of  latex- 
tubes,  but  without  ^^riN-ing  any  close  attention  to  the  most  elaborate  networks  of  tubes 
such  as  Occur  in  the  Cichorace.v  and  their  allies.     The  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  distribution  ot  the  tulnrs  uas  further  advanced  ly  Hanstein  ',  Dippel*,  and  other 
authors,  to  be  named  later,  who  have  worked  at  their  development ;  Hartig*  hanng 
first  sharply  distinguished  the  articulated  from  the  non-articulated  forms,  and  L'ngcr* 

*  Com  jure  Tre\:rrLr.u>,  rh)>ioi.  I. :  .  i,\~.  xc  ;  Mt:>er..  N.  S\-:.  d.  Trfir.^-tr.phj-^ol.  II.  p.  371,  &c. 

*  L>:e  CycIo><?  -it?  l.c':tr.»al:,.>  ::'.  .!;::!  I  :!.*.:::*.:'..  No\.  A^'.i  Av-ji'..  I.cjipoldino-Cirolin.  vol.  18, 
S^rjUn-j.  II.  p.  j;3^»  S.  5;  Ta:'. — Mc.:v.  .-..e  !  c".r  >.rvir  vie  :t:o:'.>c  iux  c;vie>:ioni  de  I'Acad.  des  Sci. 
f.'ur  I'Ar.crj  I >.;.>:  Mv.::.  i  rc>.  :i  I'Aca  i    '.ii:^  S,i   :v.ia.  \'II.  y.  1:^4  S.  ^3  lit'. 

*  Kr.^tchur.j;  .Ur  M/.ch-jJi^vf.i-^e.  Wrh-i:: '.'..  '  l\*.:i.'i*Vs:h.  f.ie::.v:3>:hjp.  itc  te  Rotterdam. 
:..:r..  XII   :■  3    :<'*i  . 

V'.'ir.    '/.::'. g    iSr»:.  p  K)<t  ■  A:: atomic  ur.d  Thv biologic,  p.  157. 
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having  given  a  short  and  clear,  though  not  quite  correct  review  of  the  leading  types. 
A  great  service  in  advancing  the  knowledge  of  these  organs  was  further  rendered  by 
Trecul,  who,  in  a  series  of  papers  pul)lished  since  1862,  descrilxHl  his  very  numerous 
observations,  and  thereby  gave  the  impulse  to  the  new  works  on  the  development  of 
these  organs.  It  is  true  Trecul  ^  inclines  again  to  the  old  idea  of  circulation,  and  places 
the  milk-tubes  nearer  other  reservoirs  of  '  sues  propres  *  than  is  allowable  from  an 
anatomical  point  of  view. 

Finally,  VogP  has  supplied  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  and  confirmatory 
observations. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  milk-tubes,  so  indispensable  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  their  structure,  remained  long  in  the  dark'.  Unger's  view  *,  according  to 
which  (from  observations  on  Ficus  benghalensis)  they  arise  from  rows  of  cylindrical 
cells  by  coalescence,  found  no  response,  and  opinions  remained  undefined,  till  in 
1846  the  often-mentioned  anonymous  writer  in  the  Botanische  Zeitung  expressed 
the  opinion,  as  the  result  of  an  extended  series  of  investigations,  that  each  milk-tube  is 
originally  an  intercellular  passage  without  a  wall  of  its  own,  which  is  subsequently 
provided  with  a  membrane  peculiar  to  it,  through  the  agency  of  the  adjoining  cells. 
The  contradiction  by  Schacht^  of  this  view,  which  was  at  first  not  unfavourably 
received,  and  the  subsequent  answer  by  Trecul,  called  forth  the  series  of  newer 
works,  by  which  the  anonymous  writer  was  refuted,  and  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
matter  was  gained,  at  least  in  many  particulars,  linger  formulated  his  view  afresh  in 
'855  *>  *n  these  words.  The  milk -tubes  are  *  shorter  or  longer,  cylindrical,  irregular 
or  branched  cells,  filled  with  opaque  milky  or  dark  coloured  juice,  whidi  fuse 
with  one  another  in  longitudinal  rows  or  at  their  points  of  branching/     He  lays 


'  From  the  series  of  Trecul's  papers  which  treated  of 'sues  propres,'  those  on  milk-tul^es  may 
here  be  named :  Des  vaisseaux  propres  en  (general  et  de  ccux  dcs  Cynarecs  laitcuscs  en  pnrticulier, 
L*Institut,  1862,  p.  a66. — De  la  presence  dii  latex  dans  Ics  vaisseaux  spiraiix  . .  . .  et  de  la  circulation 
dans  les  plantes,  Comptes  Kendus,  torn.  45,  [>.  402  (1R57). — Des  laticifcres  dans  les  Papaveracees, 
Ibid.  torn.  60,  p.  522  (186';). — Sur  les  laticifcres  des  Kuphorbes,  &c.,  Ibid.  torn.  60.  p.  1349. — Lati- 
dferes  et  liber  des  Apocynees  et  des  Asclepiadees,  &c.,  Ibid.  torn.  61,  p  1349 :  L'Institut,  1862  p.  215. 
— Des  laticifcres  dans  les  Chicoracees,  Ibid.  torn.  61,  p.  785  (1865). — Des  laticifcrt-s  dans  les  Cam- 
panolac^es,  Ibid.  p.  929. — Des  vaisseaux  propres  dans  les  .\roidees,  Ibiii.  torn.  61,  p.  11 63  (1865), 
et  torn.  62,  p.  29  (1866). — Matiere  amylacee  ....  dans  les  vaisseaux  du  latex  dc  plu*>icurs  .\poc}'nces, 
Ibid.  tom.  61,  p.  156  (1865). — Kapport  des  laticiferes  avec  le  systemc  tibro-vasculaire,  Ibid.  torn.  51, 
p.  871  (i860). — Rapports  des  vaisseaux  du  latex  avec  le  systtme  fibro-vasculaire ;  ouvertures  cntre 
les  laticifcres  et  les  fibres  ligneuses  ou  les  vaisseaux;  Ibid.  tom.  60,  p.  78  (1865"). — Des  vaisseaux 
propres  et  dn  tannin  dans  les  Musacecs,  Ibid.  tom.  66,  j).  462  (1868). — Most  of  these  wt»rks  we:e 
reprinted  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles ;  all  in  Haillon*s  Adansonin,  tom.  VII-IX. 

•  Ueber  die  IntcrccUularsubstanz  und  die  Milchsnfttjcfasse  in  der  Wur/cl  des  geracinen  Uiwen- 
zahns,  Sitzun(:p»br.  d.  Wiener  Acad.  \W.  48.  — lk:ilrui;e  z.  Kenntniss  dcr  .Milchsaftorgane  d.  Tfl., 
Pringsheim*s  Jahrb.  V. 

*  [On  this  subject  sec  further  Schmalhausen,  Bcitr.  z.  Kenntniss  d.  Milchsafll>ch:iltcr  <l.  Pflan/cn, 
M^.  de  TAcad.  Imp.  deSt.  Petersbourg,  XXIV.  1877. — Kaivre,  C'ompt.  rend.  hclKl.  t.  LX XXVI 11.^ 
D.  H.  Scott,  Development  of  articulated  lalicifcrous  vessels,  (Juart.  Joum.  .Micr.  Sci.  1882. — E. 
Schmidt,  Botan.  Tjt\X%.  1882,  p.  435. — Treub,  Comptes  rend,  i  Sq)t.  1879,  Archives  Neerlandaises, 
t.  XV]. 

•  Annalen  des  Wiener  Museums  f.  Xaturgcsch.  b<l.  11  (1840),  p.  11.  where  it  is  attempted  to 
adduce  a  proof,  weak  enough  even  for  that  time. — Kndlicher  u.  Tngcr,  Grun<lziige  (1843),  p.  40. 

*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1851,  p.  513.  •  Anatomic  und  Physiologic,  p.  157. 
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special  stress  upon  the  coalescence  of  originally  separate  cells,  since  he  places  all 
milk-lubes  among  his  '  cell-fusions,'  and  only  cites  as  cases  where  the  cells  do  not 
coalesce  to  lubes,  those  of  Chelidonium,  in  which  plant  he  overiooked  the  perforation 
of  ihe  sepia,  and  those  of  Sanguinaria,  which  must  be  entirely  excluded  from  the 
category  of  milk-tubes.  All  investigators  acceded  in  the  main  to  Unger's  view. 
Dippel  and  Hanstein  made  thorough  investigations,  which  proved  it  clearly  for  many 
cases  (articulated  tubes).  Schacht  had  already  published  at  an  earlier  date  *  an  excel- 
lent history  of  the  development  of  the  tubes  of  Papaya  from  coalescing  cells  of  the 
merisiem,  and  greatly  shaken  thereby  his  own  view  repeatedly  proclaimed  since  the 
above-cited  work  of  1851,  according  to  which  the  milk-tubes  are  no  special  form  of 
tissue  at  all,  but  only  '  Bast  cells,'  i.e.  sclerenchymatous  bast  fibres,  filled  with  latex*. 

All  the  later  authors  mentioned,  who  expressed  their  views  on  the  subject, 
extended  the  above  theory  of  coalescence  to  all  milk-tubes,  both  articulated  and  non- 
articulated.  The  first  objections  to  this  are  to  be  found  indicated  by  Hartig,  but  have 
recently  been  more  clearly  brought  forward  by  David  '*.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  above 
statements,  the  two  sorts  of  tubes  should  be  treated  separately. 

For  the  articulated  tubes  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  after  the  excellent  descrip- 
tions of  their  development  by  Schacht,  and  particularly  those  by  Dippel,  that  they 
arise,  as  above  described,  by  coalescence  of  cells.  Without  the  development  having 
been  traced  step  by  step,  this  follows  in  the  case  of  the  tubes  connected  into  a  net 
from  the  fact  that  in  an  earlier  stage  there  are  only  simple  cells  of  the  meristem  in  the 
position  afterwards  occupied  by  the  network.  The  fact  may  be  proved  most  clearly 
in  the  secondary  cortex  of  the  Cichoraceae.  In  the  tubes  of  Chelidonium,  which  are 
not  connected  into  a  network,  the  limits  of  the  original  cells  remain  partially  preserved 
through  life. 

The  non-articulated  tubes  offer  much  greater  difficulties.  Most  authors  since 
1846  have  simply  extended  to  them  ihe  same  history  of  development  as  was  observed 
for  the  articulated  lubes ;  only  Dippel  and  David  attempted  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  question  by  direct  observation.  Dippel  followed  the  tubes,  in  Ficus  Carica  and 
Euphorbia  splendens,  into  the  youngest  merisiem  of  the  growing  point,  and  close  to 
the  latter  he  found  here  and  there  septa  in  the  tubes :  he  found  such  septa  also  in 
occasional  preparations  of  old  lubes  of  Euphorbia  Cyparissias,  Asclepias  curassavica, 
Nerium  Oleander,  and  Vinca  minor,  and  concludes  from  this  that  they  arise  by 
coalescence. 

David  arrived  at  a  quite  different  result  for  the  families  named  in  the  title  of  his 
disserlalion,  of  which  he  investigated  the  following  species  specially:  Euphorbia 
splendens,  Capul-medusce,  Lathy ris ;  Ficus  elaslica,  Carica ;  Nerium  Oleander,  and 
Iloya  carnosa.  According  to  him  each  non-articulated  milk-tube  is  one  cell,  'a  milk- 
cell,'  originating  at  an  early  stage  by  the  elongation  of  one  single  cell  of  the  meristem, 
which  brandies,  and  dirusls  itself  between  the  elements  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  All 
the  branches  of  each  of  these  cells  end  blind  and  closed:  the  cell  may  grow  to  a  great 


*  Monatsl)r.  d.  Ik-iliiicr  Acn<lcmic,  1856,  I.e. 
"■  [F.  <).  Howcr.  on  <lnctum,  <J.  J.  M.  S.  i8vS2.] 

'  L'elKT  ilic  Milch/clIcM  tier  Kuphorbiacccn,  Moreen.  .\ pocynceii .  iiiul  A:«clepia<lceii ;   Di&sCil. 
Lr-rii-u,  187^. 
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length,  in  E.  splendens,  e.g.  more  than  i2"»»",  in  K.  I.alhyris,  the  length  of  an  inter- 
node  plus  the  leaf  belonging  to  it,  that  is  about  20  cm.  As  the  plant  grows,  new 
milk-cells  are  formed  in  the  growing  point  of  the  stem  :  the  tul)cs  of  the  leaves  are 
only  branches  of  those  which  traverse  the  stem.  It  is  obvious  that  this  view  scarcely 
differs  except  in  name  from  Schachf  s  theory  of  bast  cells.  David's  chief  proof  f»f  his 
statement  was  obtained  by  him  by  macerating  sections  of  the  apical  meristem  with 
potash,  and  then  teasing  out  from  them  the  young  milk-cells,  which  are  at  first  short 
and  spindle-shaped,  but  gradually  become  elongated  and  branched.  In  non-macerated 
sections  also  he  was  able  to  find  the  required  early  stages.  The  examination  even 
of  the  mature  specimens  shows  that  David's  view  is  impossible,  for,  as  al)ove  shown, 
the  tubes,  e.  g.  of  the  Euphorbias,  can  ht  followed  for  any  distance,  and  numerous 
blind  peripheral  ends  of  branches  may  be  found  in  leaves,  cortex,  and  growing  points, 
but  never  a  completely  closed  tube  which  is  of  less  length  than  the  whole  plant. 
Were  the  tubes  originally  formed  in  succession  as  single  completely  t  loscd  cells  of 
the  growing  point,  they  must  have  coalesced  with  one  another  to  form  the  mature 
tubes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  those  solitar>'  spindle-shaped  initial  cells  of  the  milk-cells  do 
not  exist  The  tubes  run  continuously  into  the  furthest  meristem  of  the  growing 
point,  their  ends  can  be  followed  to  within  6-8  cells  of  the  extreme  apex  :  their 
course  is  variously  curved  both  in  radial  and  tangential  direction  between  the  de- 
veloping parenchymatous  cells;  longitudinal  sections  must  thus  cut  off  portions  of  them, 
which  are  roundish,  or  spindle-shaped,  or  cylindrical,  and  look  exactly  like  cells  of 
such  form,  especially  if  the  section  be  very  thin  ami  transparent,  or  if  the  delicate, 
very  readily  swelling  membrane  be  swollen  by  mac  eration  in  potash.  David's  young 
milk-cells  are  such  sections  of  tubes :  they  were  represented  by  Dippel,  but  were 
righdy  explained. 

Dippel's  view  docs  not  rest,  like  that  of  David,  on  mistakes  of  observation,  which 
might  easily  be  avoided :  it  is,  from  analog}'  with  articulated  tul)es,  extremely  probable  : 
still  I  was  unable,  though  I  investigated  the  matter  repeatedly,  with  every  prejudice  in  its 
favour,  to  find  the  view  confirmed  by  observation.  If  one  examines  the  ends  of  stems 
in  species  of  Euphorbia.  Stapelia.  or  Ficus,  whic^i  are  elongating,  but  l)efore  st^condary 
thickening  begins,  the  last  ends  of  the  tubes  and  their  branches  always  extend,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  stated,  into  the  furthest  meristem  of  the  growing  point,  and  of  its 
youngest  leaves  and  branches,  and  1  was  never  able  to  observe  in  their  cavity  traces 
of  septa  or  of  any  coalescence  of  originally  separate  cells.  Where  septa  appeared  to 
be  present  in  the  young  ends  of  tubes,  and  this  was  not  rarely  the  case,  continued 
and  careful  observation  of  the  preparation  always  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
were  not  within  the  tube  itself,  but  belonged  to  cells  above  or  U-low  it.  The  state  of 
things  above  indicated  is  best  seen  in  radial  longitudinal  sections,  which  have  become 
quite  transparent  by  maceration  for  one  or  several  days  in  very  dilute  solution  of 
potash,  without  very  considerable  swelling  of  the  cell-membranes,  and  which  are 
thick  enough  to  allow  of  following  the  tubes  for  a  co^^ide^al)le  distance.  Accordingly 
I  can  only  explain  the  septa,  which  Dippel  represents  as  present  in  the  young  ends 
of  milk  tubes,  as  walls  outside  the  tulK's,  or  perhaps  also  as  the  contiguous  walls  of 
two  tubes  cut  obliquely.  The  septa  descrilnid  by  him  as  occurring  here  and  there,  I 
also  have  certainly  been  able  to  find  not  uncommonly  at  the  nodes  (but  only  there),  in 
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Euphorbia  Lalhyris:  they  are  thick  transverse  cellulose  plates  in  the  main  lubes. 
They  pcrhai)S  show,  as  alx>ve  stated,  that  new  branches  and  continuations  of  the 
tubes  coming  from  Ix'low  arise  from  cells  of  the  meristem,  which  coalesce  with  them. 
Perhaps  they  are  subsequently  formed  structures  in  the  originally  continuous  sac. 

Observations  on  the  growing  plant,  from  the  stage  of  germination  onwards, 
having  constantly  proved  the  existence  of  tubes  which  extend  continuously  into  the 
extreme  meristem,  there  was  reason  for  supposing  that  these  arise  in  the  embryo  in 
small  number  only,  and  that,  once  formed,  they  grow  on  with  the  plant  in  such  a 
way  that  the  whole  system  of  tubes  of  the  stock,  exclusive  of  the  layers  of  secondary 
cortex,  is  derived  from  their  elongation  and  branching.  In  order  to  lest  this  suppo- 
sition, Herr  J.  Schmalhausen  undertook  in  the  laboratory  at  Strassburg  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  development  of  tissues  in  the  embryo  of  species  of  Euphorbia  (E.  Lathyris, 
Myrsinites,  Lagascae).  I  append  the  summary  of  his  results  up  to  the  present  time  word 
for  word,  as  it  was  given  to  me,  with  the  remark  that  what  is  said  on  the  coalescence 
of  branches  has,  as  above  indicated,  always  appeared  doubtful  to  me. 

*  The  first  initials  of  the  laticiferous  tubes  appear  at  a  very  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  of  Euphorbia.  At  that  moment,  when  the  cotyledons  begin  to  make 
themselves  prominent,  there  are  single  cells,  lying  approximately  in  the  same  transverse 
section  of  the  embr}'0,  which  first  distinguish  themselves  from  those  surrounding 
them  by  a  peculiar  refractive  property  of  the  cell-walls,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  being  swollen.  At  this  time  the  plerome  cylinder  is  clearly  marked 
off  at  the  apex  of  the  root  from  the  three-layered  mantle  of  periblcm  and  dermatogen 
by  a  boundary  line,  which  appears  sharply  in  optical  section ;  while  in  the  upper 
cotyledonary  portion  of  the  embryo  no  arrangement  in  layers  is  visible.  Where  the  limit 
between  the  plerome  cylinder  and  cortex  of  the  end  of  the  root  ceases  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  latter,  that  is  in  the  part  belonging  to  the  cotyledonary  octants,  the  cells 
in  question  may  be  seen  so  placed  that  the  line  separating  the  plerome  cylinder  from 
the  cortex  leads  up  to  the  base  of  these  cells.  These  original  cells  of  the  laticiferous 
tubes  extend  greatly  at  first  in  different  directions,  so  that  they  can  now  be  easily 
recognised  by  their  great  size.  As  the  embryo  continues  to  grow  the  cells  increase 
in  length,  and,  thrusting  their  upper  and  lower  ends  between  the  cells  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  they  put  out  processes  upwards  into  the  cotyledons,  and  downwards 
into  the  end  of  the  root.  Besides  this,  lateral  processes  are  formed,  which  compose 
a  felt  in  the  node  of  the  embryo,  and  surround  its  growing-point.  Thus  the  sacs  of 
the  embryo  are  formed,  not  by  coalescence  of  cells,  but  by  apical  growth  of  the 
processes  of  the  original  cells,  which  force  themselves  between  the  cells  of  the 
embryo  :  where  two  processes  meet  with  their  ends,  the  wall  separating  them  is 
often  absorbed,  and  a  coalescence  of  the  sacs  takes  place,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the 
nodes  and  between  the  branches  of  the  main  lubes  in  young  leaves  (or  cotyledons): 
this  occasionally  occurs  also  in  the  apex  of  the  root. 

*  The  best  proof  that  the  sacs  have  an  independent  apical  growth,  and  do  not 
arise  by  coalescence  of  cells,  is  obtained  at  the  apex  of  the  root,  where  they  have  a 
direct  course.  The  processes  of  the  original  cells,  which  grow  into  the  apex  of  the 
root,  are  arranged  approximately  in  two  concentric  layers :  one  series  of  them 
belongs  to  the  plerome  cylinder — they  permeate  a  layer  of  cells  of  the  apex  of  llic 
root,  which  is  subsequently  found  to  be  within  the  layer  of  endodermis :  the  others 
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arc  found  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  layer  of  cells  beneath  the  surface.  Both  series  have  an 
ahnost  straight  course,  and  not  unfrequently  they  may  be  followed  through  their 
whole  length  from  the  node  of  the  embryo  to  the  apex  of  the  root.  Before  reaching 
this,  they  terminate  with  diminished  diameter,  measuring  hardly  half  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding cells.  Behind  the  tapering  end  the  lateral  walls  are  bulged  out,  with 
teeth,  which  fit  between  the  surrounding  cells :  further  back  the  diameter  of  the  sac 
increases,  the  teeth  are  smoothed  down,  and  their  walls  are  only  slightly  sinuous  :  at 
the  top,  where  the  diameter  of  the  sac  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  cells,  or 
even  greater,  its  walls  are  smooth.  The  appearance  of  such  a  sac  gives  the  impression 
as  though  it  were  only  with  difficulty  that  it  could  find  room  between  the  cells  to  push 
in  its  apex,  and  that  it  endeavours,  by  extension,  to  fill  up  all  possible  cavities.  The 
surrounding  cells  may  at  this  time  have  firmer  walls,  while  those  of  the  tube  are 
soft — therefore  the  young  milk-tubes  cling  to  the  surrounding  cells,  and  i)ush  out 
teeth  between  them.  Later  the  walls  of  the  tubes  may  lx?come  firmer,  \\\v  in- 
equalities smooth  themselves  out,  and  as  the  other  tissues  gain  more  space,  the 
walls  become  quite  even.  Growing  in  this  manner  the  tul>es  permeate  the  ripening 
enibr}'o  to  the  extreme  apex  of  the  root,  and  reach  the  seat  of  its  future  growth,  viz. 
the  limit  between  the  apex  of  the  root  and  root-cap. 

*  In  the  germinating  seed  other  remarkable  phenomena  become  apparent. 
While  the  apices  of  the  laticiferous  tubes  grew  up  to  this  point  between  the  cells  of 
a  slowly  dividing,  and  slowly  growing  tissue,  they  are  now  surrounded  by  a  quickly 
growing  tissue,  in  the  focus  of  growth  of  the  apex  of  the  root.  Accordingly  they 
enlarge  here  to  the  diameter  of  the  surrounding  cells,  and  even  exceed  them  sometimes, 
and  terminate  with  bluntly  rounded  ends,  which  often  appear  swollen,  at  the  limit 
between  the  root-apex  and  the  root-cap.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  are  easily  recognised 
by  means  of  their  dense  contents;  their  blunt  ends — like  plastic  masses— are  easily 
found,  and  clearly  marked.  But  there  are  never  seen  even  traces  of  septa  in  course 
of  solution,  which  would  certainly  be  found  here,  if  the  tubes  were  formed  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  walls  separating  the  cells  from  one  another.  From  the 
examination  of  longitudinal  sections  through  the  apices  of  roots  of  seedlings,  it  must 
certainly  be  concluded  that  the  laticiferous  tubes  of  the  root  of  Euphorbia  have  an 
independent  apical  growth,  and  grow  on  continuously  at  the  apex  with  the  other 
tissues  of  the  root 

'  At  the  apical  point  of  the  stem  the  behaviour  of  the  milk-tubes  is  much  more 
difficult  to  observe,  since  they  here  take  a  ver}*  irregular,  crooked  course,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  followed  for  long  distances.  Terminations  of  the  tubes  are  some- 
times to  be  found  above  the  youngest  leaves,  but  their  connection  with  tubes  lower 
down  could  never  be  proved  *:  in  the  nodes  a  felt  of  tubes  is  always  formed,  from 
which  branches  run  up  towards  the  apical  cone.  There  is  no  evidence  against  the 
tubes  having  here  a  growth  fundamentally  similar  to  that  in  the  apex  of  the  root,  and 
none  to  support  the  idea  that  new  milk-cells  are  successively  formed  in  the  growing 
point,  which  would  subsequently  grow  out  to  lubes. 

'  It  appears  as  though  all  the  tubes  of  the  Euphorbia  plant  owe  their  origin  to  a 
process  of  branching  of  the  original  cells  formed  in  llie  embryo. 


'  I  was  able  to  prove  this  rcpcatcOly  in  E.  splcndcns  ami  trijjona. — Do  IJary. 
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*  In  Asclcpiadca;  and  Apocyncoe  (apparently  also  in  Ficus)  the  same  seems  to  be 
the  case  also  in  the  apex  of  the  root  of  the  germinating  seed.  The  tubes  are  much 
narrower  and  difficult  to  follow.  In  the  apex  of  the  root  they  are  distributed 
throughout  the  cortex.  My  observations  on  them  are  in  other  respects  still  very 
incomplete.' 

The  origin  of  the  alx)ve- mentioned  milk-tubes  in  the  secondary  bast,  which  is 
formed  from  the  cambium,  in  Ficus,  IMorus,  Broussonctia,  Madura,  and  Nerium,  is 
not  explained  by  the  above  observations  ;  and  I  am  unable,  either  from  published 
accounts,  or  from  my  own  observations,  to  propound  any  well-founded  view  whether 
they  arise  as  branches  of  those  in  the  prhnary  cortex,  and  make  their  way  into  the 
secondary  bast,  or  whether  they  are  successively  formed  anew  from  the  cambium,  and 
in  that  case  are  in  no  direct  connection  with  the  primary  tubes.  Madura  aurantiaca 
may  be  especially  recommended  for  the  further  pursuit  of  this  question. 

However  great  the  differences  in  development,  above  noticed,  between  the  non- 
articulated  and  the  articulated  tubes,  still  the  frequently  abundant  branching  of  single 
members  of. the  latter,  and  perhaps  the  coalescence  of  branches  of  the  former  to 
form  anastomoses  in  the  nodes,  constitute  a  transition  between  the  extremes  of  both 
categories;  and  even  without  these,  other  common  points  of  structure  and  dis- 
tribution, and  of  functions  as  indicated  by  the  latter,  would  certainly  lead  to 
uniting  both  as  one  sort  of  tissue. 

Brief  allusion  has  above  been  made,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dippel  and 
Hanstein,  to  their  near  relations  to  the  sieve-tubes :  this  subject  will  be  returned  to  in 
Chap.  XII.  These  relations  are  mainly  physiological,  and  topographically-anatomical. 
The  assertions  as  to  close  histological  relations  between  milk-  and  sieve-tubes  are,  I 
believe,  wrong,  or  at  least  exaggerated ;  for  instance  Vogl's  assertion  that  lx)th  the 
resin-passages  of  the  Convolvulacca?,  which  do  not  belong  to  this  category,  and  the 
true  milk-tubes,  e.g.  in  the  CampanulaccK,  developc  from  sieve-tubes,  or  at  least  may 
do  so.  Such  a  development  never  occurs.  Again,  it  is  especially  stated  by  Dippel, 
both  that  the  septa  in  articulated  tubes — e.g.  in  Chelidonium  and  Papaver — are 
perforated  like  sieve-plates;  and  also  that  the  lateral  walls  (e.g.  Papaver,  Cicho- 
racece,  Carica)  are  often  provided  with  sieve-plates,  and  that  thus  there  are  in  these 
cases  intermediate  forms  l>etween  sieve-tubes  and  articulated  milk-tubes.  I  could  never 
find  this  phenomenon,  but  rather  only  smooth,  delicately  outlined  pits  on  the  lateral 
walls,  or  wide,  sometimes  grouped  perforations.  Schmalhausen's  investigations  on  this 
point  also  gave  the  same  result.  Further,  Dippel's  drawings  of  these  structures  show 
little  similarity  to  true  sieve-plates  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  The  septa  often  resemble 
them  it  is  true,  inasmuch  as  they  are  perforated  by  more  than  one  pore  ;  but  the  i>ores 
are  coarse,  wide,  and  irregular,  and  have  none  of  the  other  characteristics  of  structure 
of  sieve-plates  (comp.  Figs.  80,  8 1 ).  On  the  contrary,  the  sharp  difierence  of  structure 
between  the  sieve-  and  milk-tubes  is  always  particularly  clear,  where  one  would 
a  priori  the  most  expect  to  find  intermediate  forms,  i.  e.  where  both  are  closely  side 
by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the  secondary  hast. 

The  view,  so  long  held,  as  to  the  near  morphological  relations  between  milk- 
tubes  and  selerenchvmatous  fibres — *  bast-cells* — has  been  above  refuted.  It  was 
excusable  that  JNIirbel  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  confused  the  two  organs,  and 
came  in  1835  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  sderenchynialous  fibres  of  the  secondary 
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bast  are  '  latexiferes  V  But  Schacht*s  joy  at  having  got  rid  of  the  laticiferous  vessels 
and  recognising  them  as  branched  *  bast-cells/  which  he  has  repeatedly  expressed  since 
1 851,  was  obviously  based  upon  his  failure  to  recognise  the  true,  delicate  milk-tubes 
in  Hoya  and  herbaceous  Euphorbias,  a  failure  which  had  less  excuse  at  his  time ; 
further  upon  the  opinion  that  the  latex  of  these  plants  was  contained  in  the  thick- 
walled  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  which  arc  often  branched,  and  upon  cognate  and 
further  confusion  of  the  latter  with  the  well-distinguished  thick- walled. milk-lubes  of 
Neriuro  and  succulent  Euphorbias. 

Finally,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  family  of  the  Papaveracea*,  in  the  Aroidex, 
and  Musaceae,  there  is  a  near  relation  between  the  milk- tubes  and  (H^culiar  s;ics  con- 
taining colouring  matters  and  tannin.  In  the  first  the  milk-tulx's  are  absent  in  the 
rhizome  of  Sanguinaria,  in  Glaucium,  Macleya,  and  the  sacs  containing  colouring 
matter  appear  in  their  place :  the  other  above-named  genera  are  without  these,  and 
have  laticiferous  tubes.  All  those  Aroidese  and  Musacea:  which  have  Ixren  examined 
have  tannin-sacs,  variously  distributed;  in  certain  forms  there  are  also  found  milk- 
tubes  extremely  rich  in  tannin,  in  place  of  which  in  many  Aroidea*  there  are  only  rows 
of  tannin-sacs.  (On  this  point  compare  also  Chap.  XII.)  All  these  anatomical 
relations  remain  inexplicable,  till  we  know  better  than  at  present  the  physiological 
significance  of  their  different  contents.  Here  we  cannot  do  more  than  draw  attentiim 
to  them.  The  anatomical  facts  above  mentioned  suggest  that  under  the  name  Milk- 
tubes  there  are  at  present  united  two  sorts  of  structures,  which  do  not  correspond  in 
function,  namely,  in  the  first  place  those  of  the  Aroideaj  and  Musaceoe,  containing 
more  especially  tannin;  on  the  other  those  of  other  milky  plants,  which  have  little 
or  no  tannin,  and  which  are  closely  related  to  the  sifve-tul)es. 


*  Mirbel,  Exposition  dc  ina  thcoric,  &c.,  Taris,  1809,  \\  247,  &c. —  Idem.  Ann.  .Sri.  Nat.  2  sct. 
torn.  III.  p.  143. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


APPENDIX.     INTERCELLULAR  SPACES. 


Sect.  49.  Between  the  elements  of  mature  tissue  there  are  often  cavities,  which 
are  grouped  under  the  term  intercellular  spaces. 

These  arise  in  two  ways  in  the  original  masses  of  cells,  which,  at  least  when  in 
the  state  of  meristem,  arc  always  in  uninterrupted  connection.  Firstly,  by  separation 
oi  permanent  tissue-elements,  as  the  result  of  their  unequal  surface-growth  in  different 
directions,  the  original  common  walls  splitting,  while  the  common  limiting  layer  which 
was  originally  present  is — perhaps  always — dissolved.  Secondly,  by  disorganisation, 
dissolving,  or  in  many  cases  rupture  of  certain  transitory  cells,  or  groups  of  cells, 
which  are  surrounded  by  permanent  tissues.  We  may  call  the  first  mode  of  origin 
schizogenctic^  the  second  lysigenetic,  and,  if  a  special  term  must  be  adopted  for  the 
mechanical  rupture,  it  may  be  called  rhexigenctic. 

According  to  the  stage  of  development  at  which  the  formation  of  intercellular 
spaces  takes  place,  one  may,  with  Frank  \  distinguish  as  protogenetic  those  which  arc 
formed  on  the  first  differentiation  of  tissues,  and  as  hysierogenetic  those  which  appear 
subsequently  in  old  mature  tissues. 

According  to  their  contents  intercellular  spaces  fall  into  two  categories.  The 
first  arc  filled  with  bodies  or  mixtures  of  the  same  sort  as  the  secretory  sacs  treated 
of  in  Chap.  Ill,  or  the  secretory  cavities  of  ihc  epidermis ;  they  are  nearly  related  to 
these  anatomically  and  physiologically,  and  spaces  of  these  two  categories  not  un- 
frequently  appear  even  to  act  as  substitutes  one  for  the  other.  They  may  be  designated 
secretory  intercellular  spaces,  or  intercellular  secretory  reservoirs.  In  treating  of  them 
reference  has  often  to  l>e  made  to  the  other,  not  intercellular,  secretory  organs. 

The  others  contain  from  the  very  first  only  a/r,  or  in  rare  cases  water.  They 
form  together  a  Sjxicial  ventilating  apparatus  for  the  tissues.  The  stomata  of  the 
epidermis  (p.  34)  are  a  part  of  this  apparatus ;  they  are  a  special  case  of  schizogenetic 
and  protogenetic  spaces,  which  usually  contain  air,  but  also  water  in  the  special  cases 
mentioned. 

The  same  intercellular  spaces  rarely  take  part  in  both  functions.  Thus  in  the 
j)arenchyma  of  Lysimachia  Ephenierum,  where.'  the  fixed,  red,  resinous  secretion,  to  be 
more  accurately  described  below,  partly  covers  the  wall  of  the  cells  bordering  on  the 


*  lieitr.  zur  Pflanzcnphysiologic,  p.  loi. 
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air  space,  in  some  places  as  a  thin  layer,  in  others  as  thick  masses  filling  the  cavity, 
while  again  in  other  places  it  is  entirely  absent. 

The  intercellular  spaces  will  be  here  more  exactly  treated,  following  the  two  main 
categories  as  defined  by  tlie  character  of  their  contents. 

LNTERCELLULAR  SECRETORY  RESERVOIRS. 

Sect.  50.  Hysterogenetic  resenoirs  of  this  category  arise  in  old  masses  of 
tissue  of  long-lived  plants  from  subsequent  metamorphosis.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  their  treatment  may  \ye  passed  over  for  the  present,  and  be  resumed 
in  Chaps.  XIV  and  XV.     We  shall  then  si)eak  here  o\ proiogetietic  forms  only*. 

These  may  be  distinguished  by  their  contents,  and  be  named  as  those  which 
contain  resin  and  ethereal  oil ^  or  mixtures  of  both,  or  Balsam;  further  as  containing 
mixtures  ofgum^  or  mucilage^  or  gum-resin. 

According  to  form  on  the  one  hand  there  may  be  distinguished  elongated,  tubular 
canals  or  passages^  permeating  the  tissues  for  long  distances,  and  having  a  rounded  or 
angular  trans\'erse  section  ;  and  short,  circumscribed,  round  or  rather  long,  completely 
closed  hollows  or  cavities,  the  latter  being  also  indicated  by  the  word  of  many 
meanings,  \'iz.  glands  (comp.  p.  92),  and  being  further  distinguished  as  internal  glands, 
to  avoid  confusion  with  the  outer  glands  belonging  to  the  epidermis. 

Between  the  general  quality  of  the  secretion  and  the  form  of  the  reser\'oir  there 
is  no  generally  constant  relation ;  there  are  passages  with  balsam  or  mucilage,  and 
cavities  with  the  same  contents,  &c.    On  the  other  hand,  in  both  ca.^^cs  there  is  as  a  rule 
a  very  constant,  similar  character  of  the  reser\oirs,  according  to  the  families,  genera, 
or  species  in  which  they  occur,  so  that  they  give  to  these  very  constant  anatomical 
characters.     The  Conifera*  are  a  striking  exception  owing  to  the  variety  of  form  of 
their  resin-reservoirs  in  the  different  genera.      Unim])ortant  exceptions  occur  here 
and  there  in  other  families :  among  the  Composite,  e.  g.  Tagetes  patula  has  short 
closed  sacs  in  the  leaves,  instead  of  the  passages  which  are  found  in  the  other  parts 
of  this  plant,  and  in  the  leaves  of  allied  species.     The  same  holds  for  the  leaf  of 
Mammea  americana,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  parts  of  this  tree,  and  the  leaves 
of  other  Clusiaceae.     Some  further  cases  of  this  sort  will  be  mentioned  in  the  subse- 
quent special  descriptions,  p.  206. 

As  already  indicated,  the  reservoirs  in  question  occur  only  in  certain  classes, 
families,  and  genera,  and  especially  in  those  which  have  no  other  places  for  the  [)ro- 
duction  and  storing  of  those  secretions.  A  comparison  of  the  statements  in  Chaps.  I 
and  III  will  make  this  clear,  and  will  also  call  to  mind  the  absence  of  any  special 
secretory  organs  in  the  vegetative  body  of  many  plants.  We  may  also  shortly 
mention  the  mutual  substitution  and  relation  of  the  reservoirs  in  question  with  the 
milk-tubes  in  different  genera  and  sjx^cies,  e.  g.  in  the  Composite  and  Aroideai :  this 
has  been  above  indicated,  and  will  be  again  treated  in  Chap.  XII. 

In  rare  cases  a  mutual  subslituticm  is  found  to  take  place  lx?tween  sacs  and 
cavities  with  the  same  secretion,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant    This  also  occurs 


*  Compare  Frank,  /.r.— N.  Miiilcr,  in  Prinjrsheinrs  Jahrb.  V.  p.  387 —Van  Ticghcm,  Ann.  Sci. 
Nat.  5  scr.  torn.  XVI.— [Also  Szysz>'towicz,  Sckrcl-lK-halter  d.  fliichligcn  Ode.  Kef.  Bot.  CentralbL 
1881,  Bd.  8.  p.  359.] 
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most  prominently  in  Myrsinc  africana,  and  many  species  of  Lysimachia,  where 
the  characleri>tic  red  resinous  secretion  occurs  in  sacs  in  the  root,  and  in  roundish 
intercellular  cavities  in  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  reservoirs  in  question  may  be  arranged,  according  to  tlieir  form  and  the 
nature  of  the  secretion,  in  the  following  systematic  groups. 

1 .  Mucilagt"  and  gum-passages  in  the  Maratiiacece^  many  Lycopodia,  the  Cycads^ 
species  of  Canna,  and  Opuntia,  and  some  Ara/iacecr,  Mucilage-containing  cavities 
of  lysigenetic  origin  occur  in  single  cases,  mentioned  alx)ve  among  sacs  (p.  144). 

2.  Rt'sirtj  cihtreal  oil,  enmlsions  o{ gum-resin  of  different  quality,  according  to  the 
special  case,  and  often  little  known  as  regards  chemical  relations,  occiir — 

(a)  in  passages  in  the  Conifenr,  AlismaceiF.,  and  Aroidea,  the  tubifloral  Composita^ 
UmhtUiftriT,  AraliacecE,  Pitiosporecr,  many  species  of  Mamillaria,  ClusiacetB^  Anacar^ 
diacea:,  the  genera  Ailantus,  and  Brucea  of  the  family  Simarubese. 

(p)  In  short  cavities  in  the  group  Ruiaceic,  in  the  sense  of  Bentham  and  Hooker 
(exclusive  of  Simarubeae  and  Zygophylleae),  in  species  of  Hypericum^  many  species  of 
OxaliSf  Myrtaceec,  Myoporeit,  sj>ecies  of  Lysimachia,  Ardisia,  and  Myrsine:  ];>erhaps 
also  in  Goesypium. 

The  wall  of  all  secretory  spaces,  which  is  made  up  of  that  of  the  neighbouring  cells, 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  special  case  of  Lysimachia  Ephemerum, 
always  completely  closed,  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cells,  i.  e.  those  perjKindicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  space,  being  joined  together  without  interspaces.  When,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  petiole  of  Maraitiacea)  and  Cycadeae,  the  original  cells,  which  limit  a  passage, 
are  separated  laterally  from  one  another  by  continued  growth  of  the  surrounding 
tissue  in  a  peripheral  direction,  the  enclosure  is  com[)leted  by  the  next  outer  layer  of 
parenchyma.  The  numlxjr  of  cells  limiting  the  transverse  section  of  a  cavity  \-aries 
according  to  the  particular  case.  The  small  resin -passages,  which  run  transversely 
between  the  larger  longitudinal  ones  in  the  secondary  cortex  of  Cussonia,  are, 
according  to  N.  Muller,  at  first  at  least,  slit-like  spaces  between  the  partly  separated 
walls  of  two  rows  of  cells,  and  are  thus  limited  in  transverse  sections  by  two  cells. 
Most  of  these  spaces  appear  in  transverse  section  to  be  limited  by  3,  4,  or  many 
more  cells,  the  number  of  which  ma\'  increase  as  the  space  widens  by  divisions 
placed  radially  with  regard  to  the  space.     Fig.  85. 

The  cells  surrounding  the  secretory  reservoir  have  generally  the  properties  of 
parenchymatous  cells.  In  form  they  either  do  not  differ,  or  only  slightly,  from  the 
cells  of  the  neighbouring  parenchyma,  e.  g.  in  the  young  roots  of  the  Compositae,  in 
the  leaves  of  Ardisia  crenulaia :  or,  as  in  most  cases,  they  are  sharply  distinguished, 
so  that  one  might  speak  of  a  peculiar  lining  of  the  wall,  or  epithelium  of  the  inter- 
cellular space.  According  iis  the  peculiar  character  extends  to  one  or  several  layers 
of  cells  surrounding  the  space,  there  may  be  distinguished  one-,  two-,  or  several-layered 
epithelium.  The  enclosure  of  the  several-layered  epithelium  of  the  resin-passages  in 
the  lea\es  of  Pinus  Slrobus,  sylvestris,  Laricio,  &c.,  and  of  the  roots  of  Philodendron, 
in  a  completely  closed  sheath  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
homologous  passages  of  other  closely  allied  plants,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  cells  of 
the  epithelium  are  generally  prismatic  in  elongated  passages ;  their  greatest  diameter 
usually  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  passage,  only  in  the  leaves  of  Cycads 
(Kraus,  /.  r.)  do  they  lie  transversely.     Their  transverse  diameter  is  usually  much 
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smaller  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  parenchj-ma,  so  thai  ihey  appear  very  dilTerent 
from  it  in  transverse  sections :  in  rare  cases  they  are  distinguished  from  it  bj'  their  greater 
width  (roots  of  Compoiits,  branches  of  many  species  of  Rhus  according  to  Tn!cul). 
Their  inner  stuface  is  often  slightly  convex  towards  the  passage ;  in  tlic  mucilage- 
passages  of  the  Maralliacese  it  is  even  elongated  and  conical ;  in  liiosc  of  the  leaves  of 
Lycopodium  the  cells  bulge  in  a  club-like  manner.  Where  an  epithelium  can  be 
distinguished  in  isodiametric  cavities  (Lysimachia  punctata,  and  its  ally,  >tyrsine) 
the  cells  are  flattened  towards  ilic  surface  of  the  cavities. 

The  wall  of  the  epithelial  cells  is  delicate,  in  resin-  and  balsam -passages  often 
cduured  brown  or  yellow.  In  the  mucilage-[>assages  of  old  leaves  of  Cycaa  revoluia 
alone  it  is  stated  by  Tr^cul'  that  ihey  are  strongly  thickened  on  the  side  next  the 


There  is  a  great  lack  of  investigations  on  the  protoplasm  and  contents  of  (he 
cells  of  the  epithelium,  and  of  the  surroundings  of  the  secrctury  reservoirs  generally. 
It  seems  to  be  certain  for  all  cases  that  they  contain  small  nus-^cs  of  the  sccrelion, 
which  then  filter  in  some  way  in  mass  through  the  membrane  inlo  tlic  rcsi'rv'oir.  The 
cells  surrounding?  the  young  oil  passages  in  the  ruols  uf  Conii>osiiLe  have  clear 
contents,  in  whicli,  in  Heliantlius  aiinuu>',  large  ((uaniities  of  tannin  are  shown  to  lie 
present  by  reagents;  this  is  also  the  <ase  witli  ilie  oil  in  the  jmssages.  In  Tagetus 
patula',  at  the  transition  from  the  ro^it  to  the  hyiKHntyk'donary  sk-ni,  a  dear  violet 


i;in. 


*  i>Mh>,  liotixn.  Zeiti;.  1859,  p.  iSj. 
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cell-sap  makes  its  appearance  in  the  cells  bordering  on  the  passages :  further  up  and 
throughout  the  stem  orange-yellow  granules,  which  turn  blue  with  iodine,  are  also 
found  fixed  upon  the  wall  of  the  cells  next  the  passage.  In  the  limiting  celb  of 
young  passages  of  the  secondary  cortex  of  Pittosporum  Tobira,  MtiUer  mentions 
numerous  starch  grains  with  a  covering  of  yellow  oil.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the 
reser\-oirs  in  the  leaf  of  Ginkgo,  in  the  stems  of  many  Compositae,  e.  g.  Solidago  laevi- 
gata, contain  chlorophyll  grains :  those  which  surround  the  round  resin-reservoirs  in 
the  leaf  of  Ardisia  crenulata  are,  with  exception  of  the  necessar}'  peculiarities  of  form, 
in  no  way  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  chlorophyll  parenchyma,  to  which 
they  belong. 

In  many  plants  which  secrete  resin  (Coniferae,  Anacardiacese,  Umbelliferae,  Ara- 
liacese,  Compositae)  Mliller  has  by  staining  with  Alkanna  found  drops  of  resin  not 
only  in  the  cells  IxDrdering  on  the  reservoirs,  but  distributed  widely  in  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Without  wishing  in  the  least  to  combat  the  correctness  of  these  observations, 
I  regard  further  careful  investigation  of  the  contents  of  these  cells  as  the  more 
desirable,  since  very  thin  sections,  which  Mtiller  states  that  he  used  almost 
exclusively,  are  not  the  most  suitable  preparations  for  the  study  of  protoplasm  and 
cell  contents. 

The  contents  of  the  intercellular  secretorj'  reservoirs  form  in  most  cases  a  homo- 
geneous fluid  mass,  or  an  emulsion-like  mixture  without  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
structure.  Their  chemical  properties  are  indicated  approximately,  and  for  the  present 
sufficiently,  by  the  names  alx)ve  used.  The  red  secretion  in  the  cavities  of  species  of 
Lysimachia  and  Myrsineae,  which,  from  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  may,  till  further  in- 
vestigated, be  classed  with  the  resins,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  since  it  appears  in 
a  fixed  form,  and  with  apparently  crystalline  structure,  as  will  be  described  below. 
The  same  seems  to  be  the  case,  judging  from  incomi)lete  investigation,  in  many 
species  of  Oxalis. 

The  large  mucilage-passages,  Jn^i"  wide,  of  the  Opuntias  are  characterised  by 
containing  numerous  and  large  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  embedded  in  mucilage. 
As  regards  the  material  characters  of  the  milky  contents  of  the  passages  of  Mamillaria 
angularis,  and  its  allies,  which  will  be  more  accurately  described  below,  I  have  come 
to  no  certain  conclusion. 

The  mode'  of  development  of  the  intercellular  secretory  reservoirs  is  for  the  lysi- 
genetic  forms  generally  as  follows :  that,  in  a  group  of  delicate  cells,  which  arise  by 
definite  meristematic  divisions,  and  which  correspond  in  form  and  arrangement  to  the 
future  reservoir,  the  secretion  appears  at  the  exj)ense  of  the  original  protoplasmic  body, 
and  that  subsequently  the  walls  of  the  cells  are  dissolved,  and  the  separate  secretory 
masses  coalesce.  Of  reservoirs  of  this  category,  containing  gum  and  mucilage,  only 
the  passages  of  the  i)eripher}'  of  the  petiole  of  the  Marattiaceae  have  as  yet  l)een 
carefully  investigated,  and  in  their  case  it  is  shown,  that  the  elements  of  the  simple 
row  of  cells  corresponding  to  the  subsequent  cavity  of  the  passage  are  filled  with  the 
secretion  Ix-fore  they  are  broken  up.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  form  in  which  they 
first  appear.  In  the  investigated  reservoirs  of  ethereal  oil  and  resin  the  secretion  first 
appears  as  small  drops  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  about  to  l)e  broken  down. 
These  increase  quickly  in  size  and  number,  and  coalesce  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  walls,  to  larger  masses.     Where  the  original  cellular  body  consists  of  several 
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layers,  the  process  of  breaking  down  and  of  coalescence  progresses  centrifugally 
(comp.  Fig.  86,  and  above,  p.  69,  Fig.  22). 

This  mode  of  development  holds  for  the  gum-passages  in  the  periphery  of  the 
petiole  of  the  Marattiaceae,  for  the  mucilage-passages  of  the  Opuntias,  which  require 
further  investigation,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Mamillarias ;  again  for  all  secretory 
cavities  investigated,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Lysimachias,  Myrsinea;,  and 
species  of  Oxalis.     Doubtful  cases  will  be  named  below. 

The  schizogenelic  spaces  (comp.  Fig.  85,  p.  203)  appear  sometimes  between 
cells,  which  resemble  those  surrounding  cells  which  do  not  lx)rder  on  secretory 
reser\'oirs,  both  in  arrangement  and  origin  :  sometimes  they  are  produced  by  peculiar 
di\isions  of  special  initial  mcristem -cells.  The  first  case  is  found  to  occur  in  the 
above-mentioned  spaces  of  Lysimachia  Ephemerum,  and  in  the  slit-like  transverse 
passages  of  Cussonia  also  noted  above.  Further,  die  large  longitudinal  passages  in 
the  secondary  cortex  of  the  same  plant  and  of  other  ligneous  plants  arise  Ix'twcen  die 
common  comers  of  junction  of  four  rows  of  cells,  which  are  produced  from  the 
cambium  in  the  same  way  (Chap.  XIV)  as  its  other  products.  The  same  holds,  with 
many  special  modifications  it  is  true,  for  the  formation  of  the  resin-passages  in  the 
secondary  wood  of  the  Abietineaj  *.  The  prismatic  longitudinal  passages  at  the  inner 
limit  of  the  primar>'  cortex  in  the  roots  of  Comjx)sitai  are,  excepting  in  die  appear- 
ance of  the  characteristic  contents,  formed  in  the  simplest  and  most  common  case,  in 
the  same  way  as  those  air-containing  cavities  found  in  the  external  layers  of  the 
cortical  parenchyma,  viz.  at  the  corners  of  contact  of  four  rows  of  cells. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  primary  passages  in  the  pericambium  of  the  r<K)ts  of  the 
Umbelliferae,  wliich  will  l)e  dcscril)ed  later  (Chap.  XIII),  are  die  result  of  special  meri- 
stematic  divisions.  The  passages  in  the  primary  cortex  of  the  Abictineae,  and  in  the 
leaves  of  Cycas  and  Alisma,  may  each  be  traced  back,  according  to  Frank  and  N. 
Miiller,  to  a  row  of  initial  cells,  which  divide  longitudinally  by  successive  crossed  walls : 
the  four  daughter  cells  then  separate  at  the  angle  of  contact  to  form  the  [)assage. 

As  the  plant  grows  there  occurs,  as  has  l)een  shordy  noted  above,  a  widening  of 
the  passage,  and  growth  of  the  cells  which  enclose  it,  in  a  direction  tangential  to  its 
surface :  this  is  accompanied  by  increase  in  number  of  these  cells  by  radial  division, 
e.g.  from  the  four  original  cells  to  6  or  8  in  Pinus  and  Alisma  (Frank);  in  cases  of  long- 
continued  growth  in  thickness  of  the  part,  and  correspondingly  great  widening  of  the 
passages,  the  number  may  reach  much  higher  figuns,  e. g.  cortex  of  Coniferx,  Rhus, 
Pittosporum,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  tlie  cells  surrcmnding  the  space  may  also  divide 
in  a  tangential  direction,  and  the  originally  single  limiting  or  epidielial  layer  may  be 
doubled,  or  divided  into  several  layers,  e.g.  in  the  passages  of  species  of  Philodendron. 
the  cortex  of  Pittosf)orum,  Hedera  (Fig.  8.^5),  and  the  leaves  of  Pinus.  This  mode  of 
origin  of  several  layers  of  epithelium  from  the  originally  simple  limiting  layer  is  not 
proved  for  all  cases  where  they  occur,  and  another  origin  is  in  many  cases  quite 
possible  for  the  outer  layers. 

The  origin  of  the  secretion  contained  in  the  schizogcnetic  spaces,  l(X)king  at  it 
from  the  purely  histological  side,  and  neglecting  the  chemical  questions,  is  in  my 
opinion  not  clear,  and  requires  further  investigation.     It  is  (jbvious  diat  it,  or  at  least 


*  Sanio,  in  Pringshcini's  Jahrb.  IX.  p.  99. 
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ihe  material  for  its  formation,  must  be  derived  from  the  cells,  which  closely  or 
immediately  surround  the  space.  Where  it  is  possible,  as  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  the 
above-mentioned  resinous  secretion  around  the  reservoirs,  to  prove  its  presence  in  the 
cell-contents,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  passes  as  such  from  the  cells  into  the  reser- 
voirs, of  course  not  by  filtration  in  great  masses,  but,  as  Mtiller  assumes,  by  diffusion 
through  the  membranes  in  successive  small  quantities.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Miiller  in  the  Coniferae,  and  Sachs  and  van  Tieghem  in  tlie 
roots  of  Comix)sitx,  the  intercellular  spaces  are  first  present  without  the  characteristic 
secretion,  and  that  this  first  appears  in  them  at  a  later  stage. 

On  the  other  hand  there  occur,  as  above  stated,  cases  where  the  secretion  is  also 
of  a  resinous  nature,  but  is  not  proved  to  occur  as  such  in  the  cell-contents  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  reservoir.  Further,  Sanio  has  recently  expressly  slated  that  the  resin- 
passages  of  Pinus  are  filled  with  the  secretion  even  from  the  time  of  their  first  origin  *. 
So  far  as  my  investigations  extend,  the  young  stage  of  the  passages  of  the  root  of 
Composite,  when  the  secretion  is  absent,  is  at  best  very  transitory:  the  secretion 
appears  very  early,  and  may  be  easily  overlooked  in  the  narrow  young  passages :  it 
may  he  really  absent,  especially  in  transverse  sections,  since  it  may  have  flowed  out 

Since,  in  the  dermal  glands  of  the  epidermis,  secretions,  which  are  in  every  re- 
spect similar  to  those  under  consideration,  are  often  to  be  first  obsen'ed  anatomically 
as  constituents  of  the  cell-wall,  and  further  since  the  intra-mural  glands  (p.  96), 
when  regarded  purely  histologically,  are  merely  a  special  case  of  schizogenetic 
secretory  cavities  in  the  epidermis,  the  question  arises,  whether  in  all  cases  the 
secretions  of  schizogenetic  reservoirs  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  constituents  of  the 
cell-wall.  The  actual  observations  supporting  this  view  are  of  at  least  equal  weight 
to  those  supporting  the  other,  while  none  of  the  latter  exclude  the  correctness  of  the 
former  view. 

All  secretory  /assii^is,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  named  on  p.  205,  are  of 
schizogenetic  origin ;  of  these  however  the  mucilage-containing  passages  in  Canna 
must  be  more  exactly  investigated  ;  also  besides  those  cavities  already  mentioned  in 
Lysimachia,  Myrsincx,  and  Oxalis,  those  which  take  the  place  of  passages  in  many 
sliort  loaves  of  Conifers  deserve  further  attention. 

Further  descriptions  in  detail  of  the  secretory  passagfs  must  so  often  have  reference 
to  their  arrangement,  that,  to  avoid  repetition,  they  must  be  given  subsequently  in 
Chap.  XIII. 

Here  those  which  are  found  in  species  of  ^famillaria  will  alone  be  described.  In  the 
literature  I  find  it  only  briefly  mentioned  that  these  plants  have  latex  (De  Candolle), 
\ihich  is  contained  in  passages  (Ungeri.  Investigation  shows,  firstly,  that  the  Mamillarias 
are  entirely  withcut  those  mucilagc-sacs  .p.  143)  which  occur  in  the  allied  genera.  I  also 
find  no  trace  of  intercellular  secretory  icsorvoirs  in  small  species,  as  M.  glochidiata  and 
the  like,  and  in  an  unnamed,  very  robust  species.  On  the  contrar>-,  M.angularis,  Hystrix, 
and  Zuccariniana  have  a  complex  system  of  branched  passages.  These  are  limited,  as  seen 
in  transverse  section,  by  one  4-5  celled  layer,  or  by  two,  or  even  three  concentric  layers 
of  delicate  cells,  flattened  tangentially  to  the  passage  :  the  width  of  the  passages  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  one  lar^re  cell  of  the  parenchynM.  They  contain  a  thick,  uniformly  finely- 
granular,  co!ourle>>  juice,  which  emerges  on  section  in  large  white  drops,  and  hardens 
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quickly  in  the  air  without  change  of  colour.  This  must  be  a  peculiar  mixture :  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  benzine,  and  alkalies  do  not  alter  it  on  the  whole,  though  each  reagent 
may  diasolve  a  small  quantity  of  it.  When  burnt  it  leaves  behind  a  very  small  residue  of 
ash.  I  have  not  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  passages  of  the 
Mamillarias. 

The  crystal-containing  passages  of  the  Opuntias,  which  may  attain  a  width  of  i*""*, 
are  apparently  of  lysigenetic  origin ;  in  the  mass  of  mucilage  the  cells,  from  the  dis- 
organisation of  which  they  arise,  are  still  partially  recognisable. 

Some  details  concerning  the  secretory  cavities  remain  to  be  added,  and  statements 
may  also  be  looked  for  regarding  their  occurrence  and  arrangement. 

(a)  The  Myrtaoe«,  judging  from  observations  on  numerous  species  of  Eucalyptus, 
Melaleuca,  Callistemon,  Eugenia,  and  Myrtus,  are  generally  provided  with  oU-cnvitirj, 
In  horizontal  leaves  these  are  particularly  numerous  on  the  upper  surface,  though  not 
confined  to  it,  and  their  epithelial  layer  is  contiguous  with  the  epidermis,  in  which 
those  cells  which  touch  the  epithelium  differ  from  the  re>t  in  form  and  size.  In  Myrtus 
communis,  for  instance,  two  semicircular  epidermal  cells  are  contiguous  with  the  wall  of 
the  cavity  at  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf:  these  cells  arc  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
their  lateral  walls  not  being  undulated,  and  by  their  being  only  half  as  high.  In  the  outer 
cortex  of  the  branches,  according  to  investigations  on  species  of  Eucalyptus,  they  arc 
separated  by  some  few  layers  of  parenchyma  from  the  epidermis.  They  have  an 
approximately  spherical  form :  the  larger  ones  m  ly  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  as 
transparent  points,  others  are  smaller,  e.g.  in  the  leaves  of  Kiigenia  australis.  The  cavity, 
which  is  filled  with  mixtures  of  oil  and  resin,  is  limited  by  a  continuous  epithelial  layer 
composed  of  tabular  cells.  According  to  Frank  ^  the  cavities  in  the  leaf  of  Myrtus 
communis  are  of  schizogenetic  origin.  A  round,  thin-walled  cell,  lying  beneath  the 
epidermis,  divides  successively  into  8  octants;  these  separate  at  their  central  point  of 
contact,  so  as  to  form  directly  an  intercellular  space  filled  with  oil,  and  this  gradually 
assumes  the  form  of  the  spherical  cavity ;  the  original  eight  epithelial  cells  meanwhile 
stretching  tangentially,  becoming  flattened,  and  occasionally  dividing.  This  description 
b  contradicted  by  Martinet's  short  statement,  according  to  which  the  oil-cavities  of  the 
Myrtacez  arise  like  those  of  Citrus  in  a  lysigenetic  manner,  a  view  which,  though  I  have 
not  observed  their  development  myself,  I  must  consider  to  be  correct,  ironi  the 
agreement  of  the  mature  cavities  with  those  of  the  Rutacea*. 

(6)  The  presence  of  oil-arvities  is  a  general  and  characteristic  phenomenon  in  the 
members  of  the  group  Rutaoes  in  the  sense  of  Rentham  and  Hooker,  i.e,  the  families  or 
divisions  of  the  Rutacez,  Diosmeap,  Boroniear,  Zanthoxylea*,  Klindersiea',  I'mldaliex 
(Skimmia),  Aurantiacez,  Amyridear'.  The  Simarulwae  and  Zygophylleac  are  excluded 
from  this  group,  and  have  no  oil-cavities. 

The  distribution  of  the  organs  in  question,  and  their  relation  to  parenchyma  and 
epidermis,  is,  as  far  as  investigated,  the  same  as  that  in  the  Myrtacea*.  In  the  stem  of 
Dictamnus  and  Correa  alba  they  lie  directly  under  the  epidermis,  in  the  leaves  of 
species  of  Agathosma  and  Diosma  es{)ecially  or  exclusively  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf— relations  which  are  found  also  in  the  Myrtace*.  They  also  correspond  to  these  in 
average  form  and  size.  I'heir  origin  is  in  all  cases  lysigenetic.  Even  Frank's  drawing 
for  Ptelea  trifoliata  does  not  contradict  this,  though  according  to  his  description  of  the 
process  of  development  their  origin  is  schizogenetic.  Rauter^  gives  a  very  exact  history 
of  development  of  the  oil-cavities  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  Oiclamnus  (Fig.  86). 
A  cavity  (A)  originates  from  two  cells,  one  an  epidermal  cell,  the  other  a  cell  of  the 
hypodermal  parenchyma.    The  first  divides  successively  into  four  cells,  placed  crosswise 


*  lieitr.  p.  12-;. 

'  Compare  Fjigler,  i.e.  on  Amyris:  .iIm*  Van  Ticj^hciii,  i.<-.  p.  17.V 

*  Trichomgehilde,  &c.  f.<'.  p.  21. 
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in  the  epidermal  layer;  each  of  these  is  again  divided  into  an  inner  cell  next  the- 
parenchyma,  and  a  superficial  cell  (J,  c).  The  superficial  cells  increase  further  so  as  to  form 
the  portion  of  the  epidermis  which  covers  the  cavity  (B,  r,  d).  The  inner  ones  take  a 
direct  part  in  the  formation  of  the  cavities.  The  chief  part  of  the  cavity  originates  it  is 
true  from  Ihe  products  of  division  of  Ihe  primary  parenchymatous  cell  M,ft  p),  which 
divides  by  alternate  horizontal  and  vertical  divisions  into  numerous  daughter  cells ;  these, 
together  with  the  similarly  formed  products  of  division  of  the  inner  epidermal  cell,  form 
a  compact  round  body  of  numerous  small  cells.  In  the  protoplasm  of  all  cells  of  this 
body,  which  are  at  lirst  very  granular,  there  appear,  after  the  division  and  growth  have 
ended,  more  and  more  numerous  drops  of  ethereal  oil ; 
then  the  delicate  membranes  are  dissolved,  and  the  oil 
drops  coalesce  to  large  drops  (d  in  C).  The  process 
begins  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  proceeds  cen- 
trifugally  to  its  surface.  The  oil -containing  cavity 
thus  formed  is  limited,  with  the  exception  of  the 
epidermis,  by  cells  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma, 
which  are  more  or  less  flattened  towards  the  surface 
of  the  cavity ;  these  cells,  being  in  uninterrupted  con- 
tact with  one  another,  completely  enclose  the  latter. 
The  cavity  in  the  hairy  dermal  warts  of  the  Dittany 
arises,  as  described  p.  69,  in  the  same  way. 

The  oil-cavities  of  Kuta  have  in  the  main  the  same 
development.  That  of  Citrus  differs  at  most  in  small 
secondary  peculiarities,  which  need  not  be  described 
in  detail  here.  Martinet,  who  described  them,  has  traced 
their  origin  back  to  a  condition  in  which  the  transverse 
section  shows  three  small  cells  in  the  epidermal  layer, 
with  abundant  protoplasm,  and  beneath  these  three 
inner  cells.  The  arrangement  of  these  cells  is  such,  in 
these  youngest  cells  and  in  rather  later  stages  (/.c. 
Fig.  234  and  135),  that  it  is  probable  that  their  mode 
of  origin  is  the  same  as  that  described  by  Rauter  for 
Dictamnus.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  after  investiga* 
tion  of  mature  or  half-formed  stages,  that  those  of 
the  other  members  of  the  group  of  Rutacege  have 
fundamentally  the  same  origin. 

The  cavity  is  always  completely  and  smoothly  iso- 
lated by  the  close  connection  of  the  cells  of  the  sur- 
nmr  KBunr rmm Miiu  i.iinoot  roundlng  tissue,  so  that  in  good  sections  it  may  be 
taken  for  a  single  large  cell  lying  between  these.  As  is  especially  evident  in  the  chloro- 
phyll-containing parenchyma,  the  cells  of  the  limiting  layer  do  not  differ  fundamentally 
in  structure  from  those  of  the  mass  of  tissue,  in  which  the  cavity  lies.  Obvious  remnants 
of  partially  dissolved  delicate  cell -membranes  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  ;  these 
form  a  more  or  less  irregular  covering  to  the  wall.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  cases 
the  mass  of  delicate  cells,  instead  of  being  dissolved,  persists  in  whole  or  in  part.  Many 
figures  of  Kngler  appear  to  point  to  this.  But  here,  even  with  tolerably  good  pre- 
parations, it  is  possible  to  be  deceived,  since  the  sections  often  do  not  cut  the  cavity  in 
a  median  plane,  but  lay  bare  portions  of  their  uall,  which  then  appear  in  surface-view  as 
dense,  multicellular  bodies. 

(f)  The  spots,  recognisable  with  the  naked  eye  as  transparent  points,  in  the  lamina  of 
Hypericum  perforatun),  an<l  its  allies,  are  oil-cavities  of  flattened  spherical  form,  which 
oitupy  almost  the  whole  space  between  the  portions  of  epidermis  of  both  leaf-surfaces 
which  cover  them,  and  arc  separated  from  the  lower  epidermis  by  at  most  one  layer  of 
parenchyma.     Their  structure,  or  that  of  the  tissue  surrounding  them,  is  fundamentally 
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that  described  for  the  group  of  the  Rutacez.  Their  origin,  judging  from  observations 
described,  can  hardly  be  other  than  that  stated  by  Martinet,  viz.  lysigenetic,  though 
Frank  describes  it  as  schizogenetic.  Cavities  of  the  same  sort  occur  in  the  superficial 
parenchyma  of  the  cortex  of  the  stem.  In  those  of  the  stem  of  Hypericum  balearicum 
Unger^  found  papillose  and  hair>like  processes  rising  from  the  wall  into  the  cavities. 
Many  species  of  Hypericum,  e.g.  H.  calycinum,  canariense,  hircinum,  &c.,  have  no 
transparent  spots  recognisable  with  the  naked  eye :  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  oil- 
cayities  are  absent  in  these  cases,  or,  more  probably,  are  only  smaller  than  in  the  punctate 
^>ecies,  or  are  in  some  way  hidden. 

(d)  Tlie  bodies  scattered  in  the  parenchyma  of  species  of  Hypericum,  which  contain 
Tidet  colouring  matter,  and  are  described  by  the  above  authors  as  glands,  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, and  recommended  for  further  research :  also  the  similar  bodies  in  Qossypiiun. 
In  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Hypericum,  these  consist  of  spherical,  loose  aggregates 
oi  round  ceib;  the  colouring  matter  apparently  lies  between  them.  In  the  leaves  of 
Gossypium  they  are  round,  undoubtedly  lysigenetic  cavities,  which  are  filled  with  the 
violet  colouring  matter,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol. 

(e)  Among  the  ICyoporMB  the  species  of  Myoporum  have  numerous  round  oil>cavities 
of  unequal  size  in  the  leaves  and  the  outer  cortex  of  the  branches.  I'he  cavities  are 
snperiicia],  and  separated  only  by  one  or  two  layers  of  cells  from  the  epidermis,  which  is 
arched  convexly  outwards,  e.  g.  M.  parvifolium :  in  M.  tuberculatum,  on  the  contrary, 
according  to  Unger ',  they  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  of  the  leaf. 
They  are  surrounded  by  1-3  layers  of  flattened  cells.  As  far  as  investigated,  their  origin 
appears  to  be  lysigenetic. 

(/)  In  the  parenchyma  of  species  of  Lysiniaolila,  of  Myrsine  africana,  and  ArdisiA 
crenulata  a  resinous  body  is  found  in  intercellular  spaces ;  it  is  soluble  with  difiiculty  in 
alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  of  a  bright  brownish  red  colour,  and  forms  fixed,  often 
alaiost  brittle  masses:  its  chemical  properties  require  closer  investigation.  Its  mode  of 
distribution  differs  in  special  cases,  and  of  those  plants  investigated  it  is  simplest  in 
Lysimachia  Ephemerum.  In  the  root  of  this  plant  it  appears  in  most  of  the  usual 
prismatic,  air-containing,  intercellular  spaces  as  a  finely  granular  covering  on  the  wall  of 
the  adjoining  celb :  here  and  there  it  is  interrupted,  while  in  thickness  it  varies  from  that 
of  an  insignificant  layer  to  such  a  bulk  as  to  fill  up  the  passage.  In  the  very  lacunar 
parenchyma  of  the  pith  and  cortex  of  the  stem,  it  has  fundamentally  the  same  distribution, 
but  is  less  regular,  owing  to  the  irregular  form  of  the  cavities :  in  neighbouring  cavities  it 
is  contained  in  very  unequal  quantities,  in  many  not  at  all.  When  secreted  in  quantity,  it 
forms  on  the  cell-wall  a  convex  covering,  striated  perpendicular  to  its  surface.  Finally, 
it  is  found  in  the  leaves,  in  the  cavities  of  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma,  as  thick,  irregu- 
lariy  shaped  masses,  with  indistinct  radial  striation :  the  cavities  are  surrounded  some- 
times by  ordinary  cells,  sometimes  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  layer  of  flattened  cells. 

The  secretion  is  strongly  localised  in  the  leaves  and  the  cortex  of  Lysimachia 
punctata  *  and  of  Myrsine,  in  the  leaf  of  Ardisia,  and  of  most  Lysimachias.  Here  round 
reservoirs,  which  appear  as  points  to  the  naked  eye,  are  found  in  the  parenchyma :  they 
are  surrounded  by  about  eight  flat,  closely  connected,  chlorophyll-containing  cells,  and 
filled  with  the  dense  red  secretory  body,  which  is  in  Myrsine  radially  striated  in  a  remark- 
able way.  The  reservoirs  arise  schizogenetically,  and  contain  the  secretion  as  soon  as 
they  are  visible.  In  the  cortex  of  branches  of  the  above  Ardisia,  the  reservoirs  are 
rarely  round,  usually  elongated,  spindle-shaped,  appearing  as  little  strokes  more  than 
imm  in  length. 

In  the  roots  of  Lysimachia  vulgaris  and  punctata,  and  of  Myrsine,  the  secretion  does 
not  He  in  intercellular  spaces,  but  in  single  sacs  or  cells,  not  distinguished  in  size  or  form 
from  the  surrounding  cells  of  the  parenchyma :  in  each  of  these  there  is  a  lK>dy  of  the 


'  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  p.  2 1 3. 

'  P.  Moldenhawer,  Beitr.  p.  162.— Meycn,  Sccictionsorgane.  p.  61. 
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.11  Hi'  ^truoturc  as  that  in  the  reservoirs  of  the  leaf,  which  does  not  completely  fill  the 
lavUy,  being  surrounded,  while  young,  by  colourless  granular  contents  (protoplasm?). 
Ill  the  roots  of  Ardisia  I  did  not  find  the  red  secretion. 

(g)  Many,  though  not  by  any  means  all  the  species  of  Oxalis  from  the  Cape  and 
America  have,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  running  towards  the  margin,  rather 
prominent  reddish  bands,  which  are  mentioned  in  descriptions  as  glands  or  wales.  In  the 
species — not  exactly  defined — which  I  have  investigated,  these  bands  are  reservoirs  quite 
similar  in  the  colour,  consistency,  and  radiate  structure  of  the  secretory  mass,  and  also  in 
the  structure  of  the  surrounding  tissue  to  those  of  Lysimachia  punctata  and  Ardisia. 
They  lie  in  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma,  and  are  separated  by  but  one  layer  of  its  cells 
from  the  distended  epidermis  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  Thorough  investigations 
were  not  made  *. 


INTERCELLULAR  SPACES  CONTAINING  AIR  AND  WATER. 

• 

Sect.  51.  Air- and  water-containing  intercellular  spaces  occur,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  many  vascular  bundles ^  and  these  will  be  treated  of  in  Chap.  VIII;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  a  characteristic  component  of  large  masses  of  thin- walled  assimilating 
Parenchyma.  Intercellular  spaces  are  absent  only  when  the  parenchyma  forms 
definite  sheaths. 

The  cavities  in  question  extend  between  all  cells,  so  that  each  one  of  the  latter 
borders  on  one  or  several.  They  together  form,  as  will  be  again  mentioned  below,  a 
continuous  system  throughout  the  plant,  which  opens  into  the  stomata,  where  these 
are  present.  The  spaces  sometimes  contain  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water-pores, 
elsewhere  they  normally  contain  a/r,  i.  e.  a  mixture  of  gases  similar  to  atmospheric 
air,  in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  varies  with  the  activity  of 
the  processes  of  assimilation  and  respiration  '. 

The  whole  volume  of  the  air-spaces  varies  greatly  in  special  cases,  and  is  often 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  part  of  the  plant  which  is  not  filled  with 
air.  Approximate  measurements,  which  Unger'  made  on  leaves  and  petioles  of 
41  species  of  plants,  gave  as  minimum  77  parts  by  volume  of  air  to  1000  parts  of 
the  leaf  in  Camphora  officinalis,  and  as  maximum  713  to  1000  in  Pistia  texensis. 
The  air  of  the  vessels  and  that  diffused  in  the  cell-sap,  which  would  be  also  pumped 
out,  is  not  taken  into  account  in  these  statements :  but  it  appears  that  this  is  on  the 
whole  of  minor  importance,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  figures  obtained  would  be 
sometimes  lower,  sometimes  much  higher,  if  the  single  masses  of  parenchyma  com- 
posing the  leaf  were  investigated  separately. 

It  was  long  ago  known  that  the  whole  volume  of  the  air-spaces  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  whole  plant  is  largest  in  plants  of  all  classes  and  families  which  grow  in 
water,  or  in  moist  positions,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  those  which  inhabit  dry  places, 
as  many  Compositce,  Umbelliferoe,  Labiatae,  Grasses,  &c.  with  hollow  stems  or 
petioles. 

According  to  their  gradual,  and  not  distinctly  limited  differences  of  relative 


*  [See  further,  Russow,  iiber  sckretfiihrende  Intercellular-gange  der  Acanthaceen,  &c.,  Dorpat . 
1880.— Hot.  Centralbl.  1881,  Bd.  5.  p.  365.] 

'  Compare  Sachs,  Kxperimenlalphysiologie,  p.  262. 

3  Bcitr.  z.  Physiol,  d.  I'danzen.  I.  Sitzgsbr.  d.  Wiener  Acad.  Bd.  XII.  p.  367. 
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width,  the  air-spaces  may  be  divided  into  Liters titial  spaces,  such  as  are  of  smaller 
vohime  than  the  adjoining  elements ;  cavities^  lacuna,  of  almost  equal  or  slightly 
larger  volimie ;  passages^  chambers,  and  hollows  of  much  greater  relative  volume.  The 
tissue  permeated  by  air-spaces  may  accordingly  be  termed  lacunar,  chambered,  &c., 
and  that  with  only  narrow  interstitial  spaces  may  be  called  (relatively)  dense. 

The  air-spaces  of  dense  and  lacunar  parenchyma  always  arise  schizogenetically 
at  the  first  commencement  of  differentiation  of  the  tissues.  In  preparations  seen  by 
transmitted  light  they  may  be  seen  close  behind  the  growing-point,  by  reason  of  the 
air  contained  in  them,  as  black  bands  between  tlie  cells.  Comp.  e.g.  in  Fig.  3,  p.  10, 
the  regions  marked  m  and  r. 

The  inter stitial  spaces  of  dense  tissue  run  as  a  rule  between  the  rounded  comers 
of  the  cells,  which  are  closely  connected  over  the  greater  part  of  their  walls,  as  narrow 
angular  canals,  the  number  of  their  sides  being  equal  to  the  number  of  cells  which 
border  on  them.  Thus,  e.g.  the  numerous  three-sided  prismatic  interstitial  air-spaces 
in  regular  polyhedral  cells  arranged  in  alternating  rows,  the  four-cornered  ones  between 
the  cells  arranged  in  radial  and  concentric  rows  which  are  not  alternate,  in  the  inner 
primary  cortex  of  many  roots  (Fig.  51,  p.  124).  More  rarely  they  form  narrow  slits, 
standing  serially  one  above  another,  and  separated  one  from  another  by  connected 
portions  of  the  walls,  these  slits  lying  between 
the  limiting  surfaces  of  two  contiguous  cells, 
as  in  the  dense  tissue  of  the  leaf  of  Myrtacea^, 
species  of  Skirpus,  the  parenchymatous  lamellae 
of  the  cortex  of  Pilularia  and  Marsilia : 
this  condition  is  allied  to  that  of  the  many- 
armed  lacunar  tissue. 

Of  lacunar  parenchyma  there  may  be  dis- 
tinguished two  chief  forms,  which  however 
cannot  be  sharply  separated.  The  first  (Fig. 
87)  arises  through  the  unequal  growth  in 
surface  of  all  cells  as  tliey  pass  from  the 
meristematic  state,  in  such  a  way  that  at 
certain  points  they  put  out  processes  which 
may  grow  to  long  arms,  at  other  points  these 
are  not  formed.  The  ends  ofthc  processes 
of  adjoining  cells  remain  connected  with  one 
another ;  between  the  other  parts  of  the  sur- 
face the  intercellular  space  is  formed.     Ac- 

cc»'ding  as  the  processes  are  short,  or  are  extended  as  long  arms,  and  are  arranged 
in  one  or  several  radial  planes,  the  form  of  the  cells  and  of  the  cavities  varies. 
Almost  all  imaginable  forms  occur  in  the  lacunar  part  of  most  bilateral  leaves  of 
all  classes,  with  at  the  same  time  various  transitions  to  lamellar  parenchyma. 
Such  parenchyma  composed  of  *  stellate  *  cells  occurs  besides  in  many  Monocoty- 
ledons, especially  marsh-  and  water-plants.  As  examples  of  this  are  the  dia- 
phragms of  air-passages,  to  be  mentioned  below  :  stellate  bands  (which  will  also  be 
returned  to  below),  alternating  with  the  denser  masses  of  parenchyma  which  contain 
the  vascular  bundles,  traverse  the  petioles  of  the  Marantaceae  longitudinally  (species 

p  2 


/- 


Fk;.  87.->Sa<ittaria  U|ptt,i-fnlia ;  root,  transvervr  section  ; 
///and  t— )twu  radial  rii»»  of  many-armed  celi»  frum 
the  conical  parcnch>iiu ;  (laniis;  /cavities  (jso)  l-iom 
Sachk'  Textbouk. 
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of  Canna,  Maranta,  Phrynium,  Thalia),  the  leaves  of  many  Bromeliaceae,  e.  g.  B. 
Caratas :  cells,  branched  in  a  stellate  manner  in  all  directions,  with  long  arms,  and 
small  central  portion,  form  the  inner  part,  the  *  pith '  of  the  halm  of  many  species  of 
Juncus :  similar  stellate  cells,  but  with  a  large  bladder-like  central  portion,  compose 
the  massive  lacunar  inner  cortex  of  the  Rhizome  of  Scirpus  lacustris,  Sparganium 
ramosum,  &c. 

In  Dicotyledonous  water-plants,  stellate  lacunar  parenchyma  is  rare,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  tissues  of  foliage  leaves ;  still,  according  to  Duval-Jouve,  it  composes  the 
diaphragms  of  the  air-passages  of  Limnanthemum  nymphoides,  and,  according  to 
Planchon  ^  and  Tr^cul  *,  those  of  Nelumbium  ;  also  the  spongy  cortical  mass  of  the 
roots  of  species  of  Jussiaea,  and  of  the  internodes  of  the  stem  of  Mimoseae,  which 
serve  these  plants  as  floats. 

The  spongy  air-containing  cortex  of  the  adventitious  roots,  which  spring  from  the 
nodes,  and  which  serve  as  floats  for  those  branches  of  amphibious  species  of  Jussiaca 
(J.  rcpens,  J.  grandiflora,  J.  natans,  J.  helminthorrhiza)  which  grow  in  water  •,  consists  of 
3-6  armed  cells.  They  are  arranged  in  concentric  layers,  and  each  puts  out  at  least 
three  narrow  cylindrical  arms  from  a  not  distended  central  portion.  Of  these  the 
longest  is  horizontal  and  directed  radially  towards  the  periphery,  and  its  end  is  connected 
with  the  opposite  face  of  a  cell  of  the  next  outer  layer.  The  two  shorter  are  in  the 
simplest  case  radially  and  tangcntially  vertical,  and  of  equal  length,  so  that  the  radial 
view  of  the  cell  has  the  form  of  a  procumbent  H  •  The  end  of  each  iS  connected  with 
the  corresponding  one  of  the  next  upper  or  lower  cell  of  the  same  layer.  A  connection  of 
the  cells  of  a  layer  in  a  tangential  direction  is  finally  brought  about,  sometimes  by  single 
tangential  arms,  sometimes  by  oblique  direction  of  the  halves  of  the  cross-bar  of  the  T. 
Radial  and  transverse  sections  thus  show  between  the  narrow  arms  very  large,  four- 
cornered  air-cavities,  which  are  continuous  one  with  another.  The  length  of  the  arms 
and  of  the  air-cavities  is  nearly  equal  in  each  of  the  concentric  layers,  and  increases  suc- 
cessively from  within  outwards.  The  radial  arms  of  the  outermost  layer  abut  directly 
on  the  epidermis,  which  soon  breaks  away  and  collapses.  Also  the  spongy  cortex  of 
Dcsmanthus  natans  W.,  and  apparently  other  similar  Mimosea?,  may  be  here  described, 
though  from  its  mode  of  origin  it  should  be  ranged  under  secondary  formations.  The 
internodes  of  the  stem  of  this  plant,  which  grow  horizontally  in  the  water,  are,  accord- 
ing to  Rosanoff  *,  at  first  cylindrical ;  their  parenchymatous  outer  cortex  consists  of  an 
inner  part,  which  is  composed  of  3-4  layers  of  roundish  rather  large  parenchymatous 
cells,  and  an  outer  consisting  of  3  small-celled  layers  covered  by  the  epidermis.  When 
the  extension  of  the  intemode  is  ended,  it  swells  to  a  shape  like  a  barrel  as  the  result  of 
the  appearance  of  the  spongy  floating  apparatus.  The  formation  of  the  latter  begins 
with  tangential  divisions  of  the  third  layer  of  parenchyma  from  without,  which,  together 
with  the  changes  which  follow,  are  then  continued  successively  in  the  more  internal 
layers.  The  cells  formed  by  the  tangential  divisions  are  arranged  in  radial  rows,  and 
grow  to  irregular  stellate  sacs  with  narrow  cylindrical  anns,  while  the  central  portion  is 
not  distended :  the  ends  of  the  arms  remain  connected ;  the  cells  thus  enclose  wide 
lacunae  filled  with  air.  Each  second  or  third  radial  row  is  branched,  and  connected 
especially  in  the  tangential  direction,  the  i  or  2  rows  between  them  are  branched  on  all 
sides.  The  epidermis  and  the  hypodermal  parenchyma  are  torn  into  narrow  rags  by  the 
spongy  swelling.     Later  the  whole  spongy  apparatus  is  thrown  off"  as  bark. 


»  Flore  des  serres,  torn.  V'l.  «  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  s6t.  I.  p  168. 

'  Ch.  Martius,  Sur  les  racines  acriferes  des  especes  aquatiques  des  Jussiaca,  Mem.  Acad,  de 
Montpellier,  torn.  VI  (1866). — Frank,  Ikitr.  z.  Pflanzenphysiologic.  p.  153,  fig.  24. 
*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1871.  p.  829,  Taf.  X. 
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If  in  the  stellate  lacunar  tissue  one  arm  of  a  cell  be  separated  by  a  septum 
as  a  special  cell  from  the  central  portion,  as  often  happens,  e.  g.  in  Jussiaea,  and 
if  this  cell  divides  further,  the  intercellular  space  is  no  longer  limited  on  all  sides  by 
parts  of  branched  cells,  but,  according  to  the  number  and  direction  of  the  successive 
divisions,  by  whole  cells  or  by  rows  of  cells,  or  simple  or  compound  layers,  or 
hunellce.  We  may  distinguish  the  more  developed  forms  of  this  arrangement  from 
the  stellate  tissue  as  lamellar  porous  parenchyma,  though  it  is  obvious  that  frequent 
intermediate  forms  prevent  a  general  sharp  distinction. 

In  the  formation  of  lamellar  parenchyma,  unequal  surface-growth  and  divisions 
of  the  cells  which  are  passing  from  the  meristematic  stage  keep  pace  with  one 
another,  at  least  at  first,  so  that  the  width  of  the  air-cavity  and  ihe  number  of  cells 
which  limit  it  laterally  increase  simultaneously :  it  is  only  in  the  last  stage  that  the 
cavity  is  increased  by  extension  of  the  cells  alone  \  It  is  not  certainly  proved 
whether  the  other  case,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  many  secretory 
reservoirs,  and  in  the  secondary  cortex  of  Dicotyledons,  viz.  that  the  intercellular  air- 
space appears  after  the  divisions  in  its  vicinity  are  ended,  occurs  also  in  the  primary 
parenchyma. 

Lamellar  parenchyma  occurs  in  certain  plants  in  the  same  positions  as  stellate 
parenchyma  in  others ;  e.  g.  lacunar  layer  of  the  bifacial  leaves  of  Ilex  aquifolium, 
Arbutus  Unedo,  Eugenia  australis,  Camellia :  base  of  the  petiole  of  Aspidium  filix 
mas  and  its  allies :  cortex  of  the  rhizome  of  Carex  disticha  :  stems  of  many  Aroideae, 
as  Acorus  Calamus,  Calla,  Monsterineae,  &c. :  pith  of  Saurureae. 

As  a  special  intermediate  phenomenon  between  lamellar  and  stellate  parenchyma 
may  here  be  named  the  layer  consisting  of  loose  and  irregularly  connected  rows  of 
cells,  which  lies  in  the  Selaginellas  between  the  firm  bundle  sheath  and  the  tough  and 
dense  surrounding  tissue.     (Comp.  Fig.  131,  Sect.  78.) 

Wide  air-containing  chambers  and  canals,  the  diameter  of  which  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  surrounding  cells,  are  produced  in  two  ways.  Those  of  the  one  category 
arise  schizogenetically,  and  are  only  distinguished  from  the  lacunae  of  lamellar 
{>arenchyma  by  their  width.  The  others  are  formed  lysigenetically,  or  better  rhexi* 
genetically :  during  their  development  a  mass  of  tissue  lying  in  the  direction  of  the 
subsequent  cavity  ceases  to  follow  the  surface-growth  of  that  surrounding  it,  and,  since 
growth  continues  in  the  latter,  the  former  is  ruptured  and  more  or  less  destroyed. 

To  the  first,  schizogenedc,  category  belong  the  larger  air-spaces  in  stem,  roots, 
and  leaves  of  many  marsh  and  water-plants;  Marsiliaceae,  Salviniaceae,  leaves  of 
Isoetes,  Ceratopteris ;  Potamogeton,  Hydrocharidese,  Alismaceae,  Pontederia,  Aroideae, 
Lemna;  Papyrus  (?);  Ceratophyllum,  Myriophyllum,  Hippuris,  Trapa,  Hottonia, 
Elatine,  Utricularia,  Menyanthea%  Nymphacaceae,  Nelumbium,  pith  of  Desmanthus 
natans,  &c.     Comp.  Figs.  88,  112,  122,  and  124,  Chap.  VIII. 

To  the  category  of  lysigenetic  forms  belong  the  air-passages  of  the  Equiseta, 
those  of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  most  Cyperaceaj,  and  Gramina,  the  leaves  of 
Sparganium,  Typha,  Iris  pseudacorus,  and  its  allies,  Pandanus,  the  Marantaceae, 
Musa  (?);  in  part  those  of  the  stem  of  Callitriche,  those  of  the  leaves  of  the  narrow- 
leaved  Eryngia,  of  Lobelia  Dortmanna,  Nelumbium  (?),  &c. ;  lastly,  the  axile  tubes  of 


■  Compare,  e.g.  Frank,  l.c, — Vochting,  MjriophjUum,  X.  acta  Acad.  Lcop.  vol.  36. 
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numerous  hollow  stems  of  Equisetum,  Grasses,  Umbelliferae,  Labiatac,  Compositae, 
&c.,  of  hollow  leaves  and  petioles  (Allium,  Asphodelus,  Umbelliferae,  &c.),  also  the 
axile  cavity  of  the  internodes  of  Nelumbium  ^ 

In  many  cases  the  origin  of  the  chambers  has  not  been  carefully  investigated, 
but  it  may  be  recognised  with  some  certainty  from  the  structure  of  their  mature 
walls  (which  will  be  described  below),  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  instances  marked  (?) 
above.  More  accurate  detail  on  this  subject  has  but  slight  interest.  On  the  one 
hand  the  two  modes  of  origin  are  fundamentally  different  in  extreme  cases,  usually 
also  certain  differences  in  structure  of  the  walls  of  the  chambers  are  peculiar  to 
each,  and  lastly  they  are  distributed  as  a  rule  in  different  systematic  groups.  But  on 
the  other  hand  all  sharp  limits  are  here  again  obliterated  by  all  sorts  of  intermediate 
cases,  while  forms  differing  in  origin  and  structure  may  be  substituted  one  for  the 
other,  in  the  same  position,  in  closely  allied  plants.  For  instance,  the  peripheral  air- 
passages  which  alternate  with  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stems  of  the  Equiseta  are  of 
intermediate  structure  and  origin:  they  originate  schizogenetically;  finally,  some  of  the 
separating  cells  are  broken  up  and  their  membranes  remain  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  passage  *.  The  same  holds  for  the  large  air-passages  opposite  the  two  shorter, 
sides  of  the  quadrangular  transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  the  Eucallitrichae,  while 
the  smaller  ones  there  and  in  Pseudocallitriche  are  all  schizogenetic '.  In  the 
petioles  of  the  Marantaceae  the  arms  of  the  very  loose  stellate-lacunar  bands  are  often 
finally  torn  asunder  by  extension  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  so  as  to  form  continuous 
air-passages,  while  their  torn,  often  pointed  and  thick- walled  ends  rise  free  into  the 
cavity.  In  the  halms  of  Scirpus  lacustris*  the  meristem  differentiates  first  into 
prismatic  bands  of  stellate-lacunar  tissue,  and  plates  of  dense  parenchyma,  usually  one 
layer  thick,  which  separate  these,  and  appear  in  transverse  section  as  a  net  with 
angular  meshes.  The  stellate  cells  follow  the  surface-growth  of  the  latter,  their  arms 
elongating  greatly,  but  finally  they  are  for  the  most  part  broken  up,  and  only  dried 
remnants  are  left  behind  in  the  prismatic  spaces.     For  further  examples  comp.  infra. 

As  examples  of  the  substitution  of  one  form  for  another  in  a  similar  position 
in  allied  plants  the  above-mentioned  halm  of  Scirpus  lacustris  and  that  of  Papyrus 
may  be  cited.  The  latter  has  air-passages  with  very  similar  distribution,  but  of  ap- 
parently purely  schizogenetic  origin ;  I  have  however  at  hand  no  direct  observations 
on  their  development.  Carex  arenaria  has  in  the  inner  cortex  of  the  rhizome  a  circle 
of  large  air-passages,  separated  by  many -layered,  radial  lamellae  of  parenchyma; 
these,  as  is  the  rule  in  the  Cyperacese,  are  lysigenetic :  C.  disticha  has  in  the  same 
place  7-10  circles  of  narrow  schizogenetic  passages,  separated  by  simple  layers 
of  cells. 

As  regards  the  /orm  of  the  larger  air-cavities  it  has  already  been  indicated  that 
they  are  either  short  polyhedral  chambers,  e.  g.  in  the  leaves  of  Pistia,  the  swellings 
of  the  petiole  of  Trapa,  and  in  the  Lemnas,  or  elongated  prismatic  canals  or  passages, 
and  this  is  usually  the  case  in  elongated  parts,  such  as  stems,  petioles,  or  narrow 
foliage   leaves.     The   latter  but   rarely  traverse   the  whole  of  the   elongated  part 


'  Trccul,  /.r.  p.  166.  *  Compare  Frank,  /.c, 

*  Compare  Hegel maier,  Monopr.  v.  Callitriche,  p.  34,  Taf.  I. 

*  Fiaiik,  /.c.  p.  147. 
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continuously— e.g.  the  petiole  of  Nuphar  luteum,  according  to  Franl; ;  they  are 
usually  divided  into  chambers  by  numerous  transverse  plates,  or  diaphragms,  which 
"will  be  described  below,  or,  in  the  case  of  stems,  are  interrupted,  at  least  at  the  nodes, 
by  plates  of  parenchyma. 

The  structure  of  ttu  walls  of  large  air-cavities  shows  many  notable  phenomena. 
Stem,  leaves,  and  also  roots  of  many  water  and  marsh  plants  are  traversed  by  nume- 
rous passages  or  chambers,  and  these,  especially  the  schizogenetic  ones,  are  separated 
in  most  cases  only  by  plates  of  parenchyma  one  layer  of  cells  thick:  it  is  only  where  vas- 
cular or  fibrous  bundles  traverse  them  that  these  septa  are  several  or  many  layers  in 
thickness.  Meyen*  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the  one-layered 
lateral  septa  are  often  quite  uninterruptedly  connected  over  large  areas,  a  condition 
which  seems  in  fact  to  be  frequent,  e.  g.  in  the  stems  of  species  of  Potamogeton  and 
Myriophyllum,  the  stems  and  leaves  of  Papyrus,  Scirpus  lacustris,  the  petioles  of  the 
Nymphseaceae,  and  of  Pontederia  crassipes;  according  to  investigations  already  made, 
I  cannot  join  in  this  statement  with  full  certainty :  in  the  first  place,  because  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  proving  beyond  doubt  the  absence  of  ver}-  small  interstitial  spaces, 
and  in  the  second,  because  the  passages  in  the  petioles  of  Ceralopteris  and  Villarsia 
pamassifolia  communicate  one  with  another  by  very  narrow  spaces,  and  those  in 
the  intemodes  of  species  of  Marsilia  even  by  rather  large  ones.  An  indirect  com- 
munication of  the  passages  occurs  also  where  the  sides  are  thus  completely  closed, 
through  the  interstitial  spaces  in  the  leaf-lamina,  the  nodes  of  the  stem,  and  in 
certain  cases  through  special  diaphragms  to  be  described  l)elow. 

Schizogenetic  spaces  are  Umited  by  the  smooth  membranes  of  the  cells  which 
form  their  walL  In  many  large  passages,  e.g.  Nuphar '^  or  even  in  cavities, 
e.g.  Rhizome  of  Aspidium  Filix  mas,  these  are  covered  by  a  delicate  cuticle. 
It  remains  for  further  investigation  to  decide  how  far  this  phenomenon  is  of  general 
occurrence. 

The  wall  of  the  lysigenetic  spaces  is  as  a  rule  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
remains  of  those  disorganised  cells,  at  the  expense  of  which  the  space  originated,  or 
the  latter  is  here  and  there  loosely  filled  with  remnants  of  cells.  Various  special 
forms  originate  in  connection  with  this,  according  as  the  transitoiy'  cells  are 
mechanically  torn  asunder,  or  are  broken  down,  or  dried  up,  or  according  as 
these  several  phenomena  are  combined. 

In  the  pith  of  most  intemodes  of  stems,  which  become  hollow,  i.  e.  perforated  by  a 
large,  axile,  lysigenetic  air-passage  (Grasses,  Umbelliferz,  Composite,  Equiscta,  &c.),  the 
formation  of  the  hollow  begins  by  those  transitory  roundish  or  polyhedral  cells,  which  do 
not  follow  the  growth  of  the  tissue  surrounding  them,  becoming  first  separated  from  one 
another,  so  as  to  form  schizogenetic  cavities  which  gradually  increase  in  size.  The  cells 
of  the  tissue  thus  broken  up  then  gradually  lose  their  protoplasm,  dry  up,  and  coalesce  to 
flaky  or  membranous  masses,  which  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  The  whole 
process  begins  in  an  intcmode,  either  simultaneously  at  many  points  in  the  pith  (e.g. 
Phragmites),  or  in  the  middle  line,  spreading  centrifugally  outwards  from  it  (e.  g.  Cicuta 
virosa,  peduncle  of  Taraxacum  '). 

Essentially  the  same  process,  on  a  smaller  scale,  occurs  in  the  small  air-passages  which 
alternate  with  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  intemodes  of  Equisetum :  also,  according  to 


»  Physiol.  I.  p.  295.  *  Frank,  /.  c.  p.  155.  •  Frank,  !.c  p.  145. 
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Frank,  in  those  which  alternate  with  the  bundles  in  the  leaf-sheath  of  many  grasses, 
the  leaf-sheath  and  lamina  of  species  of  Carex,  Luzula  maxima,  and  albida«  In  the 
last-named  cases  however,  a  further  and  slightly  different  condition  seems  to  obtain, 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  passages  in  leaves  of  Liliaceae,  and  Amaryllidaceae,  Pan- 
danus,  and  apparently  in  many  other  places :  the  group  of  celb,  which  occupies  the  place 
of  the  future  passage,  first  loses  its  protoplasm,  the  membranes  become  apparently 
thinner,  are  partially  dissolved,  and  are  finally  ruptured  by  extension  of  the  surrounding 
tissue.  Thin  very  obscure  tatters  of  the  ruptured  tissue  clothe  the  walls  of  the  mature 
passage. 

The  above-described  phenomena  are  modified  in  the  halms  of  Cyperaceac  (Scirpos 
lacustris,  species  of  Heleocharis,  and  Eriophorum),  J  uncus  effusus,  &c.,  in  the  leaves  of 
Iris  pseudaconis,  Sparganium  Typha^  &c.,  in  the  following  way:  the  strands  of  tissue^ 
which  originally  occupy  the  cavity  of  the  air-passages,  become  at  first  lacunar,  with  many 
armed  cells,  and  for  a  time  follow  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  while  the  arms 
of  the  cells  are  much  elongated :  finally  they  dry  up,  and  are  partially  broken  down.  The 
extreme  delicacy  which  they  finally  assume  indicates  that  the  membranes  are  partially 
dissolved.  As  the  result  of  the  phenomena  described,  groups  of  distorted,  more  or  less 
collapsed  'stellate*  cells  are  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  these  air-spaces,  or  even,  as  in  halms 
of  J  uncus,  the  whole  cavity  is  loosely  filled  with  such  cells.  It  is  instructive  that  these 
cases  correspond  closely  on  the  one  hand  to  those  described  above  for  the  Marantacex, 
where  many-armed  lacunar  bands  are  partially  torn  away,  though  their  cells  do  not  die : 
on  the  other  that  the  dried-up  lacunar  pith  of  Juncus  corresponds  to  the  numerous  cases, 
where  the  pith  soon  dries  up  to  form  a  cylinder  filled  with  air,  without  the  formation  of 
large  cavities  or  passages. 

Finally,  in  a  number  of  Cyperaccae  those  cells,  at  the  expense  of  which  the  air-cavity  is 
formed,  retain,  at  least  in  part,  a  firm  wall,  and  these  walls  approach  one  another,  by 
reason  of  the  tension  caused  by  the  surrounding  tissue,  till  their  lumen  disappears. 
These  collapsed  walls  are  then  stretched  in  the  air-cavity  like  thin  plates  or  threads, 
which,  as  Schwendener  says,  give  quite  the  idea  of  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  in  a  lamp, 
Schwendener^  describes  such  a  structure  in  the  case  of  the  many-armed  cells  in  the  halm 
of  Scirpus  maritimus.  The  same  occurs  in  the  cylindrical-prismatic  cells  of  the  cortex  of 
the  root  of  species  of  Carex  and  of  Cyperus  alternifolius :  also,  though  in  a  slightly 
developed  form,  in  the  air-spaces  of  the  rhizome  of  Carex  arenaria.  In  the  inner  cortex 
of  the  root  of  Carex  folliculata,  for  instance,  numerous  radial  bands,  1-3  rows  of  cells 
in  thickness,  continue  to  be  composed  of  cylindrical-prismatic  parenchymatous  cells  con* 
taining  starch  throughout  the  tangential  extension  of  the  outer  cortex  :  bands,  usually  of 
2-4  rows,  alternating  with  them,  are  widened  out  to  cavities,  in  which  the  membranes 
of  the  transversely  distorted  cells  are  stretched  as  almost  solid  thin  plates  in  a  tangential 
direction. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  and  will  be  further  stated  in  later  chapters,  layers  of 
parenchyma  alone  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  wall  of  the  air-passages  in  question — 
that  is,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  those  hair-like  single  fibres,  which  spring  in  certain 
cases  from  the  wall.  The  only  known  exception  occurs  in  the  petiole  of  Thalia  deat- 
bata',  in  which  each  air-passage  is  traversed  throughout  its  length  by  numerous  thin 
bundles  of  sclerenchyma,  which  for  the  most  part  stand  quite  free  in  the  passage,  and  are 
only  connected  laterally  with  other  elements  where  they  run  quite  straight  through  the 
two  sorts  of  Diaphragms  to  be  described  below.  Further,  it  may  easily  be  recognised  in 
the  mature  plant  that  the  denudation  of  the  bundles  is  the  result  of  breaking  up  of  the 
lacunar  band  of  parenchyma,  which  originally  fills  the  passage,  this  not  keeping  pace  in  its 
growth  with  the  extension  of  all  the  other  parts. 


*  Frank,  Lc.  p.  14S.  *  Mechan.  Princip.  p.  93,  Taf.  X.  10. 

'  Duval-Jouve,  Diaphrngmes  vasculifcrcs  des  Monocotyledoncs,  Mt^m.  Acad.  Montpellier,  1873, 
p.  168. 
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Sect.  52.  During'  the  formation  of  longitudinal  air-passages,  whether  they  are 
formed  simply  schizogenetically  or  by  destruction  of  cells,  transverse  zones,  which 
follow  the  extension,  remain  connected  at  certain  places,  as  diaphragms,  which  break 
the  continuity  of  the  passage. 

In  the  first  place,  they  occur  in  the  nodes  of  all  hollow  stems,  and  here  they  are 
deep  many-layered  discs  of  dense  parenchyma,  through  which  vascular  bundles,  milk- 
tubes,  and  secretory  passages  run,  and  pass  out  into  the  leaves,  as  will  be  described 
in  later  chapters.  In  the  intemodes  the  large,  simple,  axile  cavity  of  the  hollow  stem 
is  uninterrupted,  at  all  events  in  most  cases,  and  the  same  holds  for  the  numerous 
peripheral  passages  in  the  intemodes  of  many  water-plants,  as  Ceratophyllum, 
M}Tiophyllum,  Hippuris,  Elatine  Alsinastrum,  species  of  Jussiaja,  Limnanthemum 
nymphoides,  Zostera,  Posidonia  Caulini,  Nelumbium :  also,  with  a  restriction  to  be 
given  below,  for  the  leaf-  and  flower-stalks  of  the  native  N}'mphajace2e :  and  lastly, 
for  all  roots  with  large  air-passages,  though  these  require  further  investigation  in  this 
respect.  On  the  other  hand  the  air-passages  in  the  intemodes,  petioles,  and  leaves 
of  most  Monocotyledons,  the  petioles  of  Limnanthemum  nymphoides,  the  intemodes 
and  petioles  or  conical  leaves  of  the  Marsiliaceac,  the  leaves  of  the  Isoetex,  &c.,  are 
partitioned  by  diaphragms. 

These  are  separated  by  short  distances,  usually  a  few  millimetres,  rarely  over 
i<™,  from  one  another;  they  are  horizontal  or  oblique;  they  may  alternate,  those  of 
adjoining  passages  being  at  unequal  heights,  or  they  may  Ix^  at  about  the  same  height, 
so  that  one  and  the  same  diaphragm  extends  evenly  over  several  or  many  passages. 

The  diaphragms  consist  of  one,  more  rarely  of  several  layers  of  parenchyma- 
tous cells,  often  rich  in  chlorophyll,  between  which  air-containing  interstitial  spaces 
always  lead  from  one  chamber  into  another :  they  are  sometimes  composed  of  dense 
parenchyma  with  narrow  interstitial  spaces,  as  e.  g.  in  the  leaves  of  Luzula  maxima 
which  has  diaphragms  two  layers  thick,  in  species  of  Carex,  Cladium  Mariscus, 
Scirpus  sylvaticus,  maritimus,  Cyperus  fuscus,  Veratrum  album.  Iris  pseudacorus, 
Posidonia  Caulini,  Zostera,  Caladium,  Colocasia  and  its  allies,  &c. ;  others  consist  of 
many-armed  cells,  connected  by  the  ends  of  the  arms,  and  forming  a  plate  with  wide 
lacunae,  as  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  many  water-plants,  Isoetes,  Potamogeton, 
Aponogeton,  species  of  Typha,  Sparganium,  Pontederia,  Butomus,  Sagittaria,  and 
Alisma,  petioles  of  Limnanthemum,  Strelitzia,  halms  of  Papyrus,  Heleocharis  palus- 
iris,  Eriophorum,  leaves  of  Pandanus,  &c.  In  the  wide  central  portion  of  the  halm 
of  Juncus  efifusus,  glaucus,  and  their  allies,  transverse  zones  of  some  few  layers  of 
many-armed  stellate  cells  keep  their  walls  relatively  firm,  and  persist  as  diaphragms, 
while  the  delicate  tissue  between  them,  which  is  also  many-armed  and  lacunar, 
collapses. 

Intermediate  forms,  which  make  it  impossible  to  separate  the  lacunar  dia- 
phragms sharply  from  the  dense  ones,  are  not  uncommon :  for  instance,  those 
composed  of  short-armed  cells,  with  narrow  cavities  between,  in  Scirpus  lacustris,  in 
the  leaf-sheaths  and  leaves  of  Glyceria  aquatica,  and  Oryza  sativa  ( Duval- Jouve),  to 
which  many  of  those  above-named  correspond ;  and  the  narrow-lacunar  diaphragms 
of  the  Marsiliaceae,  the  structure  of  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
air-passages,  &c» 

Two  sorts  of  diaphragms  were  mentioned  above  in  the  case  of  the  air-passages 
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of  the  petiole  of  Thalia  dealbata.  The  first  are  lacunar  plates,  consisting  of  many- 
armed  cells  usually  one  layer  in  thickness,  which  have  apparently  resulted  from 
transverse  rupture  of  a  band  of  similar  tissue,  which  originally  filled  the  passage. 
The  others  consist  of  a  layer  of  relatively  small-celled,  dense  parenchjona,  which  is 
covered  on  each  surface  by  a  lacunar  layer  of  many-armed  cells.  Similar  conditions 
of  undoubtedly  similar  origin  are  found  in  the  petioles  of  species  of  Musa. 

In  the  leaves  and  petioles  of  the  Monocotyledons  above  named,  and  the  halm- 
intemodes,  which  resemble  them  in  structure  (Scirpus,  Juncus,  Papjmis,  &c.),  and 
further  in  the  petioles  of  Nelumbium,  the  longitudinal  bundles  are  connected  by 
more  or  less  numerous  thin  transverse  branches  (Sects.  66,  91).  These  run  through 
the  diaphragms,  especially  where  the  lateral  walls  of  the  air-passages  are  only  a  single 
layer  of  cells  in  thickness,  either  transversely  through  their  surface,  or  through  their 
margin,  which  abuts  on  the  lateral  wall.  If  the  diaphragms  are  one  layer  of  cells 
thick,  the  vascular  bundle  appears  as  a  swelling  of  it,  several  layers  in  thickness,  which 
may  protrude  either  on  both  surfaces  (e.g.  Sagittaria),  or  only  on  one  (e.g.  Scirpus 
lacustris).  Either  all  the  diaphragms  contain  a  transverse  bundle  (e.g.  Papyrus), 
or  this  is  the  case  with  some  of  them  and  not  with  others  (e.g.  Pontederia, 
Butomus):  of  the  two  sorts  in  Thalia  and  Musa,  only  the  dense  ones  contain 
bundles.  Where  all  the  longitudinal  comers  between  the  air-passages  do  not  con- 
tain longitudinal  bundles,  as  in  Papyrus,  Sagittaria,  and  the  leaf  of  Acorns  Calamus, 
the  diaphragms  with  transverse  bundles  must  be  continuous  transversely  through 
several  passages,  their  arrangement  is  thus  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon  that 
of  the  vascular  bundles. 

The  form  of  the  cells  of  lacunar  diaphragms  with  many-armed  cells,  which  has 
been  studied  as  a  hobby  by  some\  is  particularly  various,  and  often  beautiful  in 
diaphragms  one  layer  thick,  in  which  all  the  arms  of  the  cells  lie  in  one  plane.  For 
details  reference  may  be  made  to  the  works  cited,  while  here  some  few  of  the  chief 
forms  from  stems  and  petioles  will  be  noticed. 

(i)  Rather  regular  stellate  cells  with  long  arms,  having  between  them  wide  lacunaCi 
which  usually  correspond  to  the  original  comers  of  contact  of  three  or  more  cells,  e.  g. 
Isoetes,  Villarsia,  Nelumbium,  Potamogeton  natans,  Thalia,  Pandanus,  Pontederia, 
Eriophorum,  Heleocharis  palustris,  &c.  In  the  two  latter  the  lacunz  are  bordered  by 
the  arms  of  three  cells,  in  outline  they  are  rounded  triangular,  and  contracted  in  the 
middle  by  the  swollen  margins  of  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  pair  of  arms  forming 
each  side :  they  have  thus  the  form  of  a  gothic  trefoil,  and  the  whole  diaphragm  has, 
owing  to  this,  and  to  the  delicate  pitting  of  its  thick  cell-membranes,  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. 

(2)  Short-armed  cells  (a)  with  rounded  lacunae,  corresponding  to  the  original  comers 
(e.g.  leaf  of  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  Butomus). 

(6)  With  a  series  of  small  round  or  slit-like  lacunae  along  the  original  limiting  surface 
of  two  cells :  Scirpus  lacustris. 

(c)  With  lacunae  at  both  places,  those  corresponding  to  the  comers  being  larger  than 
those  along  the  sides  (e.  g.  Sagittaria  indica,  lancifolia),  or  both  being  of  almost  equal  size 
(e.g.  Marsilia). 

In  the  diaphragms  of  Scirpus  lacustris  the  condition  described  under  (r)  occurs, 


*  Mcyen,  Phytotomie,  pp.  85, 193. — Haarlcmer  Preisschrift,  p.  138,  &c. — N.  Syst.  d.  Pflanzen- 
physiologie,  I.  p.  294,  &c. — Duval-Jouve,  /,c. 
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especially  at  the  margin,  often  with  relatively  very  large  cavities  at  the  comers  (comp. 
Meyen,  Physiol.  I,  Taf.  II,  Figs.  3  &  4).  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  these 
diaphragms  has,  on  the  other  hand,  the  following  structure  as  a  rule.  The  surface  ap- 
pears divided  into  polygonal  areas,  and  each  of  these  is  again  divided  by  parallel  walls 
(which  may  be  termed  the  inner  vMs)  into  4  cells  on  the  average,  of  which  the  central 
ones  are  narrow  and  quadrangular,  the  outer  are  irregular  and  narrow,  with  3-5  comers. 
The  inner  walls  of  an  area  are  usually  not  parallel  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  areas. 
The  walls  which  limit  the  areas,  and  apparently  correspond  to  those  of  the  mother  cells 
which  are  subsequently  divided  by  the  inner  walls,  are  irregularly  undulated  and  un- 
interruptedly connected  with  those  adjoining  them.  But  along  the  parallel  inner  walls 
each  of  the  cells  has  a  row  of  usually  5-7  short  arms,  and  between  these  are  roundish 
quadrangular  cavities. 

The  several-layered  lacunar  diaphragms  naturally  resemble  in  the  main  points  the 
masses  of  stellate-lacunar  parenchyma  above  mentioned.  Those  only  of  the  halm  of 
Papyrus,  which  run  transversely,  though  slanting  and  distorted,  through  many  air- 
passages,  deserve  special  mention,  on  the  one  hand,  because  of  the  extremely  irregular 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  arms  of  their  cells,  on  the  other,  because  their  lacunar 
tissue  is  also  continued  transversely  through  the  lateral  walls  of  the  air-passages,  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  from  the  outermost  into  the  peripheral  chlorophyll-parenchyma. 
Since  all  diaphragms,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  are  continued  transversely  through 
several  or  many  air-passages,  all  the  passages  communicate,  by  this  arrangement,  in- 
directly one  with  another,  with  the  air-containing  interstitial  spaces  of  the  chlorophyll- 
parenchyma,  and  through  this  with  the  stomata,  though  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
passages  themselves  no  interstitial  spaces  are  to  be  found. 

In  such  plants  as  secrete  much  calcium  oxalate,  not  only  is  it  often  laid  up 
in  large  quantity  in  the  form  of  small  crystals  in  the  cells  which  adjoin  the  air- 
passages,  as  e.g.  in  the  diaphragms  of  Musa  and  Sagittaria,  but  the  structure  of 
the  walls,  both  laterally  and  on  the  diaphragms,  is  often  complicated  by  the  inter- 
calation of  crystal-containing  sacs  in  the  layer  covering  the  walls,  or  these  arc  seated 
upon  the  above  layer  as  papillae  or  small  hairs.  As  far  as  is  known  this  only  occurs 
in  schizogenetic,  not  in  lysigenetic  spaces :  it  remains  for  observations  of  the  develop- 
ment to  decide  whether  Nelumbium,  with  its  numerous  grouped  crystals,  which 
protrude  into  the  air-spaces,  is  an  exception  to  this.  Of  the  forms  of  crystal- 
containing  sacs  described  in  Sect.  32,  we  have  here  to  deal  more  especially  with 
elongated  or  spindle-shaped  sacs  with  raphides,  and  spherical  sacs,  each  one  en- 
closing a  single  stellate  group  of  crystals. 

Such  of  these  as  are  intercalated  in  the  layer  covering  the  walls  require  no 
further  mention  here.  The  sacs  with  clustered  crystals  which  protrude  into  the 
cavity  are  always  seated  on  the  wall,  singly  or  (Trapa)  in  groups,  as  small  round 
bladders  with  a  broad  base.  When  old  their  membrane,  which  is  always  delicate,  is 
in  many  cases  extremely  thin  and  difficult  to  see — it  remains  doubtful  whether  it 
entirely  disappears  or  not — so  that  the  clusters  project  or  appear  to  project  freely 
into  the  cavity. 

The  projecting,  elongated  or  spindle-shaped  raphidc-cells  arc  sometimes  attached 
to  the  lateral  walls,  in  which  case  they  either  have  one  of  their  ends  inserted  on  it, 
or  are  attached  by  the  middle  to  a  narrow  surface  of  a  cell  of  the  wall,  while  the  two 
ends  project  freely  upwards  and  downwards  into  the  space.  The  same  holds  some- 
times for  the  one-layered  diaphragms,  and  the  walls  of  the  chambers  (also  one  layer 
of  cells  thick)  in  the  leaf  of  Pistia ;  sometimes  in  this  plant  the  raphide-cells  have 
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their  middle  part  intercalated  in  the  plate  of  cells,  Avhile  their  ends  extend  over  it,  the 
one  upwards,  the  other  downwards. 

As  examples  of  all  these  conditions  in  sacs  with  clustered  crystals  may  be  cited 
Myriophyllum,  Trapa,  Nelumbium :  in  raphide-sacs,  Pontcderia  ^  Scitamines,  Phily- 
drum ',  Colocasia  odora :  in  both  forms  together,  many  Aroideae,  as  Colocasia  anti- 
quorum,  Caladium  nymphaeifolium  *,  Pistia. 

In  the  diaphragms  of  the  petiole  of  Pontederia  (P.  cordata  and  crassipes)  there 
are  found,  besides  the  raphide  sacs,  others,  of  spindle- like  shape,  with  their  longer 
axis  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  diaphragm,  and  with  their  middle  intercalated  in  it, 
so  that  the  ends  project  upwards  and  downwards  into  the  space:  each  of  these 
contains  a  single  spear-like  crystal  sharply  pointed  at  both  ends.  This,  together 
with  the  sac  which  contains  it,  attains  a  length,  especially  in  P.  cordata,  of  more 
than  three  times  the  thickness  of  the  diaphragm.  Finally,  the  membrane  of  the  sac 
covering  the  ends  of  the  crystal  ceases  to  be  apparent,  so  that  the  latter  seems  to 
protrude  freely  into  the  air-space  *. 

Sect.  53.  The  walls  of  many  large  lacunae  and  air-passages  are  characterised  by 
projecting  cells  or  portions  of  cells,  which,  from  their  form,  are  termed  hairs.  These 
may  be  divided  into  two  categories,  namely,  glandular  hairs;  and  non-glandular, 
usually  firm  hairs  like  sclerenchymatous  fibres.  The  only  forms  of  the  first  category 
are  those  glandular  hairs,  first  noticed  briefly  by  Mettenius ',  and  described  later  by 
Schacht  ®,  in  the  air-cavities  of  the  rhizome  and  base  of  the  petiole  of  Aspidium  Filix 
mas.  One  or  more  unicellular  capitate  hairs,  which  are  seated  singly  on  adjoining 
starch-containing  parenchymatous  cells,  project  into  the  larger  cavities  of  this  plant : 
they  arise  originally  as  daughter-cells  of  the  latter,  or  as  outgrowths  of  them. 
The  small  thin  cylindrical  stalk  widens  out  into  a  large  pear-shaped  head,  and  this 
secretes  on  its  surface,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  stalk,  a  firm,  greenish,  brilliant,  thick 
layer  of  resin.  The  mode  of  its  secretion  and  the  structure  of  the  whole  hair  are 
the  same  as  above  described  for  the  glandular  hairs  (p.  88) ;  glandular  hairs,  which 
closely  resemble  these  intercellular  hairs,  occur  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the 
bases  of  the  petioles  of  the  male  fern,  as  teeth  of  the  base  of  the  Paleae.  In  the 
base  of  the  petiole  of  Aspidium  spinulosum — and  probably  also  of  other  allied  species 
— such  internal,  intercellular  glandular  hairs  are  found,  though  in  less  numbers  than 
in  Filix-mas. 

Intercellular  hairs  of  the  second  category  occur  especially  in  the  air-passages  of 
such  plants  as  have  no  diaphragms :  Pilularia,  Nymphseaceae,  Aroideae,  Rhizophora, 
also  Limnanthemum.  As  may  be  judged  from  their  structure  and  arrangement, 
they,  like  the  diaphragms,  serve  as  a  support.  Russow  ^  found  in  the  air-passages  of 
the  root  of  Pilularia  globulifera  hairs  rolled  up  like  watch-springs,  with  thin  mem- 
branes, studded  with  fine  external  warts :  their  arrangement  is  as  follows.  The  inner 
cortex  contains  1 2  air-passages  separated  by  radial  lateral  walls  one  layer  of  cells  in 
thickness ;  6  broader  ones  alternate  with  6  narrower  ones.    Single  cells  of  the  lateral 


*  Meyen,  Phytotomic,  Taf.  V. 

*  S.  F.  Hoffmann,  Linncca,  XII.  p.  6S3.  '  Meyen,  l,c.  Tab.  XII. 

*  Compare  Mcycn,  Phytotomic,  Taf.  V. — Duval-Jouve,  l,c.  p.  166. 

*  Fil.  horti.  Lips.  p.  9a.  •  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  III.  p.  352. 
'  Vcrgl.  Unlers.  p.  ii. 
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walls,  nbich  adjoin  the  outer  cortex,  elongate  to  form  these  hairs :  they  protrude  as 
blunt  sacs,  with  ij  narrow  turns,  into  the  small  passages,  filUng  up  the  breadth  of 
the  passage :  they  all  curve  in  the  same  direction.  The  vertical  distance  between 
two  hiurs  is  never  less  than  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  narrower  passages. 

In  the  air-passages  of  the  leaf-  and  flower-stalks  of  the  Nymphieacea,  in  species 
of  Nymphsa  (but  not  Nuphat),  and,  according  to  S.  Hoffmann,  also  in  the  roots  and 
Rhizome,  there  have  been  known,  since  the  time  of  Gitctiard ',  branched  '  stellate 
hairs '  with  pointed  arms,  and  a  firm  wall,  whith  shows  numerous  blunt,  wart-shaped, 
external  thickenings,  containing  calcium  oxalate'.  In  the  petioles  and  peduncles 
the  hairs  arise  from  the  simple  perpendicular  rows  of  cells,  forming  the  comers  of  the 
air-passages,  which  appear  polygonal  in  transverse  section :  they  are  at  different 
heights  one  above  another,  often  being  separated  from  one  another  in  one  corner  by 
only  few  cells ;  in  neighbouring  ones  they  are  at  different  heights,  so  that  on  each 
large  transverse  or  longitudinal  section  several  may  be  seen  at  once  (Fig.  88).  A 
cell  of  the  comer  series,  flattened 
above  and  below,  puts  out  ai 
into  each  of  the 
(usually  3,  more  rarely  4)  which 
adjoin  it ;  these,  directly  they 
enter  the  passage,  divide  into  the 
diverging  pointed  branches  of  the 
pennanendy  unicellular  hair.  In 
the  simple  regular  case,  as  is 
most  common  in  the  petiole  of 
Nnphar  pumilum,  each  arm 
branches  once  into  two  almost 
equal  branches,  of  which  one 
turns  upwards,  the  other  down- 
wards. In  N.  luteum  ibis  vertical 
branching  is  often  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  second  at  right 
angles  to  it,  so  that  in  the  most 

regular  case  each  arm  runs  out  into  four  pointed  branches,  ivo  diverging  obliquely 
upwards  and  two  obliquely  downwards.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  species,  it  often  happens 
that,  by  the  absence  of  one  of  them,  or  unequal  development  of  the  branches  of  this 
second  bifurcation,  a  more  irregular  general  form  is  attained :  also  a  more  complex 
branching  may  occur.  In  the  larger  air-passages  the  branches  are  shorter  than  the 
diameter  of  the  passages;  they  diverge  almost  at  right  angles,  anti  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
tont^  the  wall  of  the  passages.  In  the  narrow  passages,  like  those  of  the  ]>eripliery 
of  the  petiole  of  the  above  species,  and,  according  lo  Meyen,  in  all  cases  in  Nyniphsa 
odorata  and  csrulea,  the  hairs  are  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  wide 
ones ;  they  therefore  frequently  touch  the  lattral  walls.    The  angle  of  divergence  of 


■  Compare  Meyen,  Fbytiologie,  I.  p.  31 1  ;   I'hylotomie,  ji.  aoo,  Taf,  IV.— Trecul,  Ann.  Sci, 
,  .^r.  lom.  IV. 

■  According  to  1  note  by  H.  von  Mohl,  communicated  to  me. 
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their  vertical  branches  is  often  much  greater  than  in  the  above,  reaching  not  uit- 
commonly  1 80^,  so  that  the  hair  appears  in  profile  in  the  form  of  a  letter  H. 

In  the  lacunoe  of  the  lamina  the  form  of  the  hairs  in  the  portion  near  the  lower 
surface  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  above  described.  At  the  limit  be- 
tween this  and  the  lamellar  layer  of  parenchyma  of  the  upper  surface  are  found 
numerous  hairs,  which  put  out  diverging  arms  both  downwards  into  the  lacunae,  and 
also  upwards :  these  run  straight  and  perpendicular  betAveen  the  lamellae  of  paren- 
chyma, as  far  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  epidermis  ^ 

In  the  air-passages  of  those  Nymphaeaceas  which  have  been  investigated,  at 
least  in  those  of  the  petiole,  there  occurs  another  sort  of  hair  formation,  different  from 
that  described.  Single  cells  of  the  lateral  wall  put  out  into  the  passage  a  sac-like 
outgrowth,  which  branches  frequently  and  irregularly  to  form  many  arms,  and  is 
divided  by  septa  into  cells,  which  are  also  irregular  and  many-armed.  The  same 
growth  continues  in  these  for  a  long  time,  so  that  a  small  lacunar  mass  of  ceUs  is 
formed,  which  loosely  fills  up  the  passage  like  a  diaphragm  of  many  layers  of  cells. 
The  cells  of  these  pseudo -diaphragms  have  permanently  delicate,  smooth  walls,  and 
scanty  protoplasm  with  some  few  starch-grains  '. 

Hard  stellate  hairs  with  pointed  arms,  resembling  closely  those  of  the  Nymphae- 
acece,  are  found  in  the  air-passages  of  Limnanthemum  nymphoides,  and  other 
investigated  species  of  the  same  genus,  in  stems,  rhizomes,  and  petioles '.  They  are 
always  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Nymphaeaceae  by  their  smooth  membranes; 
many  protrude  only  into  a  single  air-passage.  These  stellate  hairs  have  not  hitherto 
been  found  either  in  the  true  Villarsias,  or  in  other  Menyantheae,  dr  in  other  water- 
plants  of  like  habit. 

In  certain  Aroideae,  viz.  the  group  of  the  Monsterineae  (Monstera,  Tomelia, 
Heteropsis,  &c.),  Pothos  Rumphii,  and  Spathiphyllum  *,  numerous  hairs  of  this  sort 
are  contained  in  the  cavities  and  passages  of  the  lamellar  parenchyma.  They  usually 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  or  they  are  absent  in  certain  parts,  e.  g.  the  rhizome 
and  the  roots  of  Spathiphyllum.  They  arise  by  early  outgrowth  of  a  cell  of  the  wall 
of  the  cavity  (usually  one  layer  of  cells  thick)  which  remains  relatively  narrow,  so  as 
to  form  long,  thin  pointed  arms.  In  the  longitudinally  elongated  cavities  of  inter- 
nodes,  petioles,  and  roots  more  simple  forms  occur  as  a  rule :  each  hair-cell  grovi-s 
out  into  one,  two,  or  rarely  three  of  the  adjoining  passages,  forming  in  each  two  arms 
of  equal  or  unequal  length,  and  tapering  very  gradually  to  a  point :  these  diveige 
exactly  180°  from  their  point  of  origin.  The  hair  thus  assumes  the  form  of  a  spindle- 
shaped  body,  with  a  short  blunt  transverse  appendage,  which  is  fastened  in  the 
lateral  wall  of  a  cavity :  or  of  an  II  with  a  short  transverse  portion,  which  is  im- 
bedded in  the  lateral  wall  between  two  cavities  (Fig.  89).  Of  the  many  irregularities 
which  occur  in  this  type,  only  one  need  be  mentioned  here,  viz.  that  an  arm  may  put 
out  single  lateral  branches,  which  enter  like  hooks  into  neighbouring  lacunae.    In  the 


>  Meycn,  llaarlemer  Pieisschr.  Taf.  V;  Physiol.  /. f.  p.  312. — Trecul.  /.c.  pi.  la,  fig.  25. 
3  Trecul,  /.i.  fig.  12. — Frank,  /.  *-.  p.  153. 

•  Cirisebach  uiul  Iloffmaim,  Linnita,  13<1.  XII,  p.  6Si.— S.  F.  Hoffmann,  Ibid.  Bd.  XIII.  p.  291 

•  Van  Tiejjhem,  Stniclurc  des  Aroid«''Cs,  /.  r.  p.  137,  &c. 
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short  lacunx  of  the  lamina,  which  communicate  in  all  directions,  the  branching  of  the 
hairs  is  more  complex  and  irregular ;  they  here  put  out  radiating  arms  diverging  on 
different  »des,  which  themselves  again  branch,  and  may 
traverse  many  lacuna.  Each  lacuna,  especially  in  stems 
and  petioles,  is  thus  permeated  by  numerous  hairs ;  they 
may  be  found  in  every  transverse  section,  either  singly 
or  many — up  to  10  or  ao — in  ofle  caviiy,  in  the  latter 
case  side  by  side,  but  always  without  touching  one 
another.  The  size  and  stiffness  of  the  hairs  varies  10 
a  certain  extent  in  special  cases :  in  Spathiphyllum 
lancxfolium  van  Tieghem  found  them  the  longer,  nar- 
rower, and  more  thin-walled,  the  more  numerous  they 
were  side  hy  side.  Their  length  is  very  considerable : 
in  the  last-named  plant  it  reaches  5-7""°,  with  an 
average  widih^f  0.01°™. 

The  membrane  of  these  hairs  is  always  colourless, 
quite  smooth,  more  or  less  thickened,  and  stratified ; 
the  inner  layers,  when  the  wall  is  of  great  thickness, 
have  shallow  pits  :  their  cavity  is  usually  uninterrupted, 
rarely  it  is  partitioned  by  a  few  thin  septa  :  the  con- 
tents are  transparent  and  watery,  with  isolated  granules, 
and  sometimes  tmall  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
They  closely  resemble  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  and 
were  therefore  at  first  described  as  ■  bast-cells ' '. 

The  occurrence  of  intercellular  hairs,  quite  similar 
to  those  of  the  Aroidese,  in  the  pith  and  cortex  of 
species  of  Rhizophora,  is  very  remarkable.  They  are 
here  usually  of  the  H  form,  on  the  whole  harder  than 
in  the  Aroidese,  and  their  arms  are  usually  solitary, 
though  sometimes  a-4  occur  in  one  intercellular  pas-  y,,..  j,_Mo,utr.  .idki,«i  koxHu- 
ta^,  filling  it  loosely.  re"hI^T"''tTii.'iii'f!*ir^*i/v"!SK 

It  is  instructive  that  the  above -described  many-  ~'".ll'rj!J;";l!,'',h7^'','"^)|!n?I; 
anned  hard-walled  hairs  of  the  NymphEcaceiE,  Lim-  w. '"""'  '™*'^  '^""'  *""'  ^"" 
nantheroa,    Aroiden,    and    Rhizophoras    are    funda- 

mentally  related  to  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  in  every  respect,  and  are  only  special 
cases  of  the  latter,  distinguished  by  their  form  and  distribution,  and  that  thus  their 
earlier  designation  as  'bast-fibres'  was  not  without  justification,  provided  scleren- 
chymatous-fibres  were  really  meant  by  this  name.    Comp.  Sect.  30. 


'  SchloidED,  Wiegman'ii  Arcbiv,  1839,  iU.  1.  p.  i 
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FIRST  SECTION. 

PRIMARY  ARRANGEMENT. 

« 

Sect.  54.  The  different  forms  of  tissue  result  from  the  differentiation  of  the 
primary  meristem  present  in  the  growing  points,  and  have  a  definite  relative  position 
and  arrangement.  In  very  many  instances  this  is  permanent,  as  is  the  case  in  leaves, 
and  in  the  stems  and  roots  of  plants  not  belonging  to  the  Dicotyledons  and  Gymno- 
sperms.  In  other  cases,  especially  in  the  last-named  plants,  either  new  structures, 
which  arise  from  secondary  meristems,  are  formed,  in  addition  to  the  tissues 
derived  from  the  primary  meristem  (p.  4) ;  or  changes,  which  are  consequences  of 
secondary  formations,  appear  in  the  primary  tissues. 

The  masses  of  tissue  directly  derived  from  the  primary  meristem  and  their 
arrangement  are  called  primary  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  later  secondary 
origin,  and  from  consecutive  secondary  changes.  We  shall  here  study,  in  the  first 
place,  only  the  first  category.  It  is,  it  is  true,  to  be  expected  a  priori^  that  the 
development  of  the  primary  masses  of  tissue  takes  place  not  suddenly,  but  in 
definite  succession,  and  that  the  secondary  changes  may  be  closely  connected  with 
it,  without  there  being  any  sharp  limit  between  the  two  processes.  Nevertheless  in 
many  typical  cases  a  definite  limit  between  them  can  be  found,  and,  from  these  as  a 
starting-point,  it  can  be  extended  to  all. 

The  course  of  treatment  in  this  section  has  been  generally  indicated  by  the 
distinctions  drawn  in  the  first  part.  Of  the  forms  of  tissue  there  distinguished,  the 
epidermis  will  naturally  not  be  treated  of  further.  Its  arrangement  can  be  concluded 
from  Chap.  I.  i :  also  the  arrangement  of  single  parts  of  it,  which  should  properly 
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be  reproduced  here,  had  to  l>e  described  above,  and  may  be  there  referred  to 
if  necessary.  Peculiarities,  which  depend  upon  the  tissues  covered  by  it,  will  be 
noticed  when  the  latter  are  treated  of. 

As  regards  the  other  forms  of  tissue,  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  section,  we  may 
refer  in  the  first  place  to  the  method  of  groupinj::  given  on  p.  f,,  which  holds  for  all 
tissues.  It  may  here  be  added  that  a  group  of  tissues  bordering  directly  on  the 
epidermis  is  called  from  its  pcjsition  hypodermal^  while  distinct  hypodermal  layers  are 
indicated  by  the  substantive  hypotkrma  '. 

It  is  best  to  t)egin  the  description  of  the  primary  arrangement  of  tissues  with  the 
tracheae  and  sieve-tubes,  since  these  are  connected,  in  almost  all  plants  with  which 
we  shall  be  engaged,  into  strands  or  vascular  hundhs;  and  these  form  a  well-marked, 
uniformly  comparable  skeleton,  on  and  around  which  the  other  tissues  arrange 
themselves. 


»  Pfitzcr,  Pringshcim's  Jahrh.  liil.  VIII. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TRACHEAE   AND    SIEVE-TUBES. 

I.    TrachecB  and  sieve-tuhes  outside  the  vascular  bundles. 

Sect.  55.  Both  the  above  organs  are,  as  above  indicated,  united  as  a  rule  to 
form  the  vascular  bundles.  They  occur  however,  in  many  special  cases,  external  to 
and  side  by  side  wiih  the  latter  in  other  regions  also,  and  otherwise  distributed. 

Scattered  tracheides  occur  outside  the  vascular  bundles,  enclosed  in  other  tissues 
in  the  stems  and  scale-leaves  of  species  of  Salicornia  and  Nepenthes  ^  and  in  the 
base  of  the  leaf  of  the  Isoeteae. 

In  the  many-layered,  chlorophyll-containing  parenchyma  of  the  cortex  of  the 
stem  of  those  species  of  Salicornia  which  were  examined,  Duval-Jouvc*  found, 
according  to  the  species,  cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped  tubes,  which  have  exactly  the 
structure  of  air-containing  tracheides.  They  are  about  as  long  as  the  chlorophyll- 
containing  layer  of  the  cortex  is  thick,  and  have  their  longer  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  epidermis,  which  they  do  not  reach,  but  end  one  layer  of  cells  further  in,  close 
to  one  of  the  very  numerous  air-cavities  of  the  stomata.  Their  other  end  is  in 
contact  with  the  colourless  inner  parenchyma  of  the  cortex,  but  does  not  extend 
to  a  vascular  bundle.  In  S.  sarmentosa,  patula  ( «  S.  herbacea  of  most  authors), 
and  fruticosa,  the  tracheides  are  rather  regularly  cylindrical-spindle-shaped;  their 
completely  colourless  wall  is  thickened  at  the  sides  with  a  close  and  fine  spiral 
fibre,  on  the  blunt  ends  it  is  smooth.  In  S.  Emerici  Duval-Jouve  found  the 
tracheides  but  few,  and  weakly  developed.  In  S.  macrostachya  they  are  irregularly 
spindle-shaped,  with  lateral,  short,  pointed  excrescences,  and  often  with  hooked  ends ; 
their  membrane  is  uniformly  and  strongly  thickened,  it  is  smooth  or  scarcely  pitted  ; 
they  remind  one  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  rod-shaped  sclerench^matous  cells  in 
the  leaves  of  Proteaceae  (comp.  p.  1 30  and  Chap.  X). 

The  tracheides  of  the  species  of  Nepenthes ',  which  are  also  filled  with  air,  are 
almost  cylindrical,  usually  a  little  tapered  at  the  ends,  and  of  varying  length,  which 
however  hardly  exceeds  that  of  10-20  cells  of  the  parenchyma.  Their  colourless  wall 
has  a  close  and  delicate  spiral  thickening.  They  occur  in  the  stem,  distributed  in  all 
parts  of  it,  and  in  large  quantity  in  the  parenchyma ;  similarly  in  the  petiole  and 


*  [Cf.  Mangin,  Developpement  des  cellules  spiralees.  Ref.  Bot.  Centralbl.  188a,  Bd.  XII.  p.  85.] 
'  Des  Salicornia  de  I'Herault,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Bot.  de  France,  torn.  XV.  p.  140,  pi.  i. 

•  Korthals,  Verhandclingen  over  de  Naturl.  Geschied.  d.  Nederl.  overzee.  bezittingen ;  Botanic, 
p.  I. — Compare  also  Unger,  Grundlinien,  p.  11. 
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lamina,  and  in  the  pitchers  a-3  kycrs  <if  ccIIk  ix-low  tlie  surface.  They  are  never 
continuous  with  the  vaM:ular  bundles.  In  ihe  stem  t}«.>'  are  all  arranged  parallel  lu 
its  axis ;  in  the  leaf,  at  least  in  the  wall  of  the  pitcher-shaped  poriion,  they  point 
irregularly  in  different  directions. 

In  the  base  of  the  leaf  of  the  Isoetea; '  are  found  serie!i  of  short  spiral  irachcitles, 
having  the  same  form  as  those  of  (he  xylem  in  the  stem  of  these  plants :  they  occur 
in  the  dense  mass  of  parenchyma  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  membranous  ligula, 
called  by  Braun  the  Glossopodium.  They  extend  from  the  upper  and  lower  margins 
of  this  body  almost  horizontally  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  leaf:  those  of 
the  upper  side  towards  the  posterior  wall,  those  of  the  under  side  towards  the  mem- 
branous lip-like  lower  margin  of  the  depression  in  which  the  ligulc  is  seated.  They 
have  no  connection  with  the  vascular  bundle  of  the  leaf. 

Sect.  56.  A  continuous  layer  of  air-containing  iracheidcs  covers,  as  a  sktalh  or 
vtlamtn,  the  aerial  roots  of  epiphyiie  orchids,  which 

in  this  respect  resemble  those  of  some  other  plants,  A 

especially  Aroidese. 

The  tracheal  sheath  of  (he  roots  of  Orchids 
is  produced  from  the  layer  of  dermatogen,  which, 
according  to  Treub ',  in  Vanilla  and  Stanhojiea,  is 
differentiated  close  behind  the  growing-point  from  a 
common  initial  group  for  the  root-cap  and  the  body 
of  the  root ;  this  I  found  to  be  the  case  in  Vanda 
furva,  while  in  species  of  Oncidium  (Fig.  90,  91) 
the  dermatogen  passes  over  the  growing-point  as 
a  distinct  layer  between  periblem  and  calyptrogen. 
The  simple  layer  of  the  periblem,  adjoining  the 
dermatogen  internally,  develops  into  the  cndoder- 
mis,  which  consists  of  longitudinal  rows  of  alter- 
nately elongated  and  short  cells  (comp.  p.  i  z^. 

The  very  delicate  cuticle  which  is  present  at 
firat,  i.e.  where  the  root  emerges  from  the  root- 
cap,  is  absent  over  the  mature  outer  surface,  or 
at  least  cannot  be  proved  10  he  present  as  a  con- 
tinuous skin. 

The  sheath  of  tracheides  remains  in  some 
few  cases  a  single  layer  (Vanilla  planifolia,  aphylla, 
Sarcopodium  Lobbii,  Cirrhopetalum  Wallichii) :  in 
most  cases  it  is  cut  up  by  corresponding  divisions, 
which  begin  behind  tlie  growing- point,  into  several 
layers,  numbering  according  to  the  S|)ecies  • 
All  its  elements  are  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  one  another  (comp.  Figs.  90, 
91,  i).     The  single  tracheides  are  approximately  iso-diametric,  or  slightly  elongated 


,6,  or  18  (Cyrtopotlium    spec). 


'  Melteniiu,  Linnn^,  1847,  p.  171.  — Ilofind: 
dinien,  Berliner  Acad.  Monalnbc.  iSfij.  p.  y,\. 
'  Li.,  compare  p.  10. 


I,  I«ncli-n  il.  \wi.  Sar- 
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in  the  same  direction  as  ihe  root.  Their  membranes  are  usually  colourless,  thus 
the  surface  of  the  air-containing  layer  appears  white  and  shining.  In  water,  which  it 
quickly  absorbs,  the  layer  becomes  transparent ;  the  internal  green  cortical  parenchyma 
then  becomes  apparent.  Another  cause  of  the  green  colour  is  that  in  old  roots 
(Vanda  furva  and  Anselia  africana,  according  to  Leitgeb)  small  green  algal  ccUa 
sometimes  enter  ihe  cavity  of  the  tracheides.  When  old,  the  air-containing  layer 
is  in  many  species  entirely  thrown  off  (Angrsecum  subulatum,  Cymbidium  ensi- 
folium,  Zygopetalum  Mackai,  according  to  Leitgeb  ;  also  Vanda  furva),  or  only  the 
innermost  layer  remains :  the  result  of  this  also  is  that  the  green  colour  of  the 
cortical  parenchyma  becomes  visible. 

In  Eria  stellata  the  colour  of  the  aerial  roots  is  brown,  since  the  membranes  of 
the  tracheides  assume  a  brown  colour :  in  Trichocosia  ferox  the  tracheides  of  the 


four-layered  sheath  are  filled  with  a  reddish-brown  mass,  which  gives  the  roots  a 
reddish-brown  colour;  the  same  sometimes  applies  to  Cymbidium  marginatum. 
Larger  or  smaller  masses  of  a  loosely  coherent  black-brown  substance  were  found  by 
Leitgeb  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  inmost  layer  of  cells  :  and  in  specially  large 
quantity  in  Renanthera  coccinca.  According  to  Leitgeb,  those  walls  which  cover  the 
short  thin-walled  endoderinal  cells  always  show  a  limited  brown  coloration. 

With  the  exception  of  these  last-named  cases,  air  alone,  or  water  obtained  from 
without,  is  always  contained  in  the  tracheides;  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  dis- 
appear entirely  during  their  development,  close  to  the  growing- point. 

During  their  ditferentiation  the  walls  of  the  tracheides,  like  those  of  other  tracheal 
organs,  become  lignified  to  an  extent  which  varies  according  to  the  special  case.  As 
regards  thu  form  of  thickening  ilie  greatest  variety  may  be  seen,  not  only  in  those  of 
dilTcrent  sjKcifS  often  closely  allied  to  one  another,  but  also  in  those  of  different  layers 
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of  the  same  root,  and  in  the  several  walls  of  one  and  the  same  tracheide.  In  most 
cases  the  walls  arc  thickened  by  spiral  fibres,  which  in  some  plants  run  exactly 
parallel  (Sarcanthus  rostratus,  Gongora  Jaenischii,  Brassia  maculata,  Catileya 
Mossiae),  or  leave  slits  between  them  (Oncidium  pulvinatum.  flexuosum,  sanguineum), 
or  form  large  meshes  (Epidendron  elongatum,  Brassia  caudata) :  or  in  other  cases 
are  arranged  in  band-like  groups  (Cyrtochilum  bictoniense).  According  as  these 
fibres  are  in  close  juxtaposition  (Oncidium  flexuosum,  sanguineum,  Cymbidium 
ensifolium),  or  are  further  apart  from  one  another  (Maxillaria  tricolor,  Camaridium 
ochroleucum),  the  slits  and  meshes  are  smaller  or  larger.  Further,  since  in  many 
cases  the  fibres  of  two  contiguous  walls  cross,  the  superposed  slits  and  meshes  are 
also  crossed.  Not  uncommonly  the  spiral  fibres,  which  usually  traverse  the  wall 
obliquely,  but  often  appear  (in  transverse  sections)  radially  arranged,  run  quite 
irregularly,  in  which  case  they  are  however  sparsely  distributed  and  branch  re- 
peatedly, and  then  either  continue  their  course  independently,  or  again  unite  later  to 
form  broad  bands  (Renanthera  matutina,  Phalaenopsis  grandiflora,  Saccolabium 
Blumei).  In  other  cases  the  spiral-fibrous  thickening  disappears  entirely,  and  there 
are  only  solitary  slits  to  be  seen,  which  are  still  arranged  in  spiral  lines  (Angnecum 
subulatum,  outermost  layer);  but  not  uncommonly  this  spiral  arrangement  also 
disappears,  and  a  purely  reticulate  thickening  is  found  (Dcndrocolla  teres,  Sobralia 
decora,  Vanda  furva).  In  some  though  less  frequent  cases  the  walls  are  again  quite 
regularly  thickened,  and  only  present  more  or  less  numerous  pits  (Angraecum 
subulatum,  second  layer);  often  the  thickening  layers  are  only  developed  at  the 
comers  (Sarcopodium  Lobbii,  Cirrhopetalum  Wallichii),  or  the  walls  are  without  any 
thickening  at  all,  and  are  quite  thin  (Trichotosia  ferox  ;  Angrsccum  subulatum,  third 
layer,  Leitgeb). 

These  examples  may  serve  to  show  the  variety  of  the  details,  while  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  further  special  descriptions  and  fi^oircs  of  Oudemans  and 
Leitgeb.  What  has  been  said  of  the  triple  sheath  of  Angrsecum  subulatum  shows  at 
the  same  time  the  variety  of  form  of  thickening,  which  often  occurs  in  successive 
layers.  Though  the  conditions  in  this  respect  also  are  very  variable,  the  rule  still 
holds  that  both  in  forms  with  one  and  with  many  layers,  at  least  the  outer  and  the 
inner  surfaces  are  characterised  by  special  thickening  of  the  membranes. 

At  those  points  where  the  spiral  or  netted  fibres  separate  widely  in  a  slit-like 
manner  from  one  another,  the  wall-surfaces  which  have  no  fibres  are  not  uncommonly 
perforated  *,  whether  they  be  on  the  free  surface  or  in  the  body  of  the  sheath.  Thus 
in  the  latter  case,  speaking  accurately,  the  tracheides  are  united  to  form  vessels. 
Where  the  sheath  consists  of  several  layers,  the  elements  of  the  outermost  layer  often 
grow  out  as  papillae  or  sac-like  hairs,  a  phenomenon  which  also  appears  in  the  one- 
Jayered  sheath.  In  those  cases  known,  all  the  elements  of  the  surface  are  not  engaged 
in  the  formation  of  hairs.  The  latter  sometimes  occur  on  roots  which  protrude 
freely  into  the  air,  as  Leitgeb  found  in  seventeen  species  of  different  genera  (in  P>ia 
stellata  the  felt  of  hairs,  which  is  usually  dense,  is  quite  absent  if  the  roots  grow  in 
moss  or  earth) :  while  in  other  cases  the  fonnation  of  hairs  appears  only  when  the 


*  Von  Mohl,  Venn.  Schriftcn,  j).  3JJ  (KpidcrnUon  i.l(»:it;.itumj. 
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growing  root  is  in  contact  with  a  solid  (damp)  body — Epidendron  elongatum,  species 
of  Stanhopea,  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  flexuosum,  Maxillaria  Harrisoniae.  The  hairs 
attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  contiguous  body,  while  not  uncommonly  they  arc 
considerably  spread  out,  their  free  ends  even  branching  in  a  palmate  manner.  The 
membrane  and  contents  of  the  hairs  resemble  those  of  the  rest  of  the  root-sheath  of 
the  species.  The  membrane  separates  readily  into  spiral  bands :  it  is  easily  ruptured 
in  many  species  (e.  g.  Vanda  furva,  Sobralia  decora),  and  thus  are  formed  some  of 
the  holes  in  the  outer  surface. 

The  tracheides  of  the  inmost  layer  are  for  the  most  part  more  elongated  than 
the  rest ;  further  they  are  either  of  fundamentally  similar  form  and  structure  all  round, 
or  are  characterised  by  peculiarities,  where  they  cover  the  thin-walled  endodennal 
cells.  As  regards  the  peculiarities  of  form,  they  appear  as  one-,  two-,  or  three- 
layered  groups  of  small  flat  elements,  which  are  evenly  fitted  at  the  points  indicated 
into  the  other  part  of  the  sheath.  As  regards  their  structure,  the  special  form  of 
thickening  of  their  walls  often  differs  from  that  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  but  within 
the  rules  above  laid  down  for  the  latter.  The  brown  coloration  of  the  limiting  walls, 
which  Leitgeb  states  is  constant,  but  which  I  failed  to  see  in  Vanda  furva,  Oncidium 
sphegiferum  and  Acropera  Loddigesii,  has  been  above  mentioned.  Peculiar  thicken- 
ings are  found  in  special  cases  at  the  points  indicated:  in  Trigonidium  Egertoni- 
anum  a  strong  stratified  swelling  intrudes  slightly  into  the  cavity  of  the  cell  on  that 
part  of  the  wall  which  abuts  on  the  thin-walled  endodermal  cells :  in  the  Sobralias 
there  is  a  similar,  very  protuberant,  almost  spherical,  stratified  swelling  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  The  cells  of  the  inmost  layer  of  the  sheath  are  in  the  latter  plants  in 
all  cases  of  fundamentally  the  same  form  :  one  of  them  overlies  one  of  the  thin- 
walled  endodermal  cells,  or  two  or  three  of  them  are  in  contact  with  the  latter :  since 
each  of  the  adjoining  cells  has  a  swelling  of  the  wall,  1-3  of  the  latter  overlie  one 
thin-walled  cell. 

The  aerial  roots  of  many  epiphytic  Aroidese  have  a  slieath  of  Tracheides 
derived  from  the  dermatogen,  and  resembling  that  of  the  Orchids  in  all  fundamental 
points.  In  Anthurium  acaule,  egregium,  crassinervium,  and  intermedium,  the 
tracheides  have  spiral  or  reticulate  fibres :  the  sheath  is  4-5  layers  thick.  In  other 
species  of  Anthurium  there  are  2  or  several,  in  Homalonema  caerulescens  even  6 
layers,  but  the  walls  of  the  tracheides  are  smooth  and  thin.  A  one-layered  sheath 
consisting  of  thin  and  smooth-walled  elements  occurs  in  Anthurium  vtolaceum,  Philo- 
dendron  pedatum,  and  other  Aroideoe,  and  again  in  the  aerial  roots  of  Hartwegia 
comosa  Nees.  (Chlorophylum  Sternbergianum,  Steud.),  and  Hoya  carnosa.  In  the 
latter  cases  the  air-containing  elements  (which  often  grow  out  to  hairs  or  papillae)  may 
just  as  well  be  called  diicd-up  cells  as  tracheides,  or  perhaps  better.  Still  it  is  more 
proper  to  place  them  here,  as  incomplete  forms,  with  the  sheaths  of  tracheides, 
since  in  those  roots  on  which  they  occur  (as  in  all  others  here  cited)  an  endodermis 
structurally  similar  to  that  of  the  Orchids  abuts  internally  on  the  air-containing 
sheath. 

The  above  description  of  the  air-containing  sheaths  of  roots  is  based  on  the  above- 
cited  works;  .ilso  on  the  investigations  oiOudemans^  Ueber  den  Sitz  der  Obcrhaut  bei 
den  Luftwurzeln  der  Orchidecn,  Abliandl.  d.  k.  Acad.  z.  Amsterdam,  Math.  phys.  Klasse 
IX.  1 86 1,  and  especially  Leitgtb,  Die  Luftwurzcln  der  Orchidecn,  Denkschr.  d.  Wiener 
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Acad.  Math,  naturw,  Classe,  Bd.  24,  p.  179  (1864). — Ueber  kugelformige  Zellverdick- 
ungen  in  der  WuraelhiUle  einiger  Orchideen,  Sitzgsbr.  d.  Wiener  Acad.  Bd.  49. — Ueber 
Hartwegia  comosa,  &c.,  ibid.  Bd.  49,  p.  138. — Also  Nicolai,  das  Wachsthum  der  Wurzel. 
Schr.  d.  Physik.  Gesellsch.  z.  K5nigsberg,  VII.  (1865)  p.  66.  The  remarkable  white 
^  parcfament-like '  skin  of  the  Orchids  has  been  known  since  Link  (Elem.  philosoph.  bot. 
Ed.  I.  (1824)  p.  395)y  and  rq>eatedly  investigated  by  Meyen  (Phytotomie,  p.  163  ;  Physi- 
ologie,  p.  47) :  Mohl,  Unger  (Anatomie  u.  Physiol,  p.  194)  in  the  Orchids,  and  by  Schleidcn 
(GruD<bllgey  Ed.  3,  p.  284)  in  these  and  the  Aroids :  but  a  clear  view  of  the  case  was 
not  obtained,  since  according  to  Meyen  and  Schleiden  the  endodermis  was  taken  for  the 
epidermis  (its  short  cells  were  regarded  by  Schleiden  as  stomata).  Schacht  (Lehrb.  I. 
p.  258)  and  Oudemans  regarded  only  the  simple,  outermost  air-containing  layer  as  the 
epidermis,  and  the  inner  layers  as  an  hypodermal '  intermediate '  tissue.  The  statements 
of  Chatin,  Anatomie  des  plantes  aeriennes  de  I'ordre  des  Orchid^es,  Mem.  Soc.  de  Cher- 
bourg, Vol.  IV,  1856,  and  of  Fockens,  Ueber  die  Luftwurzcln,  &c..  Diss.  Gottingen, 
1857,  have  been  corrected  by  Leitgeb  and  Oudemans  in  those  points  in  which  they 
differ  from  the  above  description. 

Sect.  57.  Sirve-iubes  occur  outside  the  vascular  bundles  in  a  relatively  large 
number  of  stems  of  Dicotyledons,  and  of  some  Monocotyledons :  they  form  small 
groups  or  bundles,  which  traverse  the  parts  longitudinally,  and  anastomose  at  the 
nodes  not  only  with  one  another,  but  also  with  those  of  the  vascular  bundles.  The 
tubes  are  always  accompanied  by  the  same  delicate,  elongated  cells,  as  in  the  vascular 
bundles — ^these  will  be  described  when  the  latter  are  treated  of — often  also  by 
sclerenchymatous  fibres  and  milk-tubes. 

Many  Dicotyledons  have  bundles  of  sieve-tul>es  at  the  j)eriphery  of  the  pith,  near 
to  the  ring  of  vascular  bundles,  many  Melastomacese  also  have  them  scattered  through 
the  pith.  In  many  plants — Myrtaceae,  Daphne,  Strychnos,  Apocynaceae,  and 
Asclepiadaceae,  Convohoilaceae,  often  also  in  the  families  to  he  named  below — 
they  approach  so  closely  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  vascular  bundles  that  they  are 
better  to  be  regarded  as  parts  of  these,  and  in  all  cases  the  bundles  of  the  pith  are 
related  so  closely  and  in  such  various  ways  to  the  system  of  vascular  bundles  that  the 
subject  will  be  returned  to  when  the  latter  is  described :  reference  may  therefore  be 
made  to  Sects.  63  and  103.  Therefore  we  need  only  mention  here  the  bundles  of 
sieve-tubes  which  separately  traverse  the  peripher}'  of  the  pith  in  the  stems  of  species 
of  Solanum  (S.  tuberosum,  Dulcamara),  Nicotiana,  Datura,  and  Cestrum ;  of  many 
Campanulaceae,  as  Campanula  cervicaria,  lamiifolia,  glomerata,  and  pyramidalis,  but 
not  C.  Medium  or  rapunculoides ;  further,  those  bundles,  accompanied  by  milk- 
tubes,  which  are  found  in  the  same  position  in  the  Cynaraceous  plant,  Gundelia 
Toumefortii,  and  those  which  occur  in  many  Cichoriaccx  of  the  genera  Lactuca, 
Scorzonera,  Sonchus,  Tragopogon,  Hicracium,  but  not  in  Chondrilla,  Taraxacum, 
and  Apargia.  In  Cichorium  the  bundles  of  sieve-tubes  are  absent  in  the  stem, 
but  appear  in  the  petiole  near  to  the  vascular  bundles  ^ 

In  the  cortical  parenchyma  outside  the  ring  of  vascular  bundles  sieve-tubes  are 
of  constant  occurrence  in  thick  Cucurbitaceous  stems'  (Cucurbita,  Lagenaria, 
Cucumis,  Ecbalium).     Here  they  lie  close  to  the  inner  limit  of  the  intra-cortical  ring 


'  Hanstein,  Die  Milchsaftgefassc,  pp.  57,  68,  &c Trccul,  Complcs  Kcndus,  27  Nov.  1865. 

'  Sanio^  Botiui.  Zcitg.  1864.  p.  227. 
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of  sclerenchyma,  either  singly  or  2-3  together,  running  longitudinally  through  the 
internodes,  and  often  anastomosing  at  the  nodes  with  the  sieve-tubes  of  the  vascular 
bundles.  Trdcul  describes  small  bundles  of  sieve>tubes,  accompanied  by  laticiferous 
tubes,  distributed  in  the  peripheral  cortex  of  Gundclia  Toumefortii.  Also  the  bundles 
described  by  Sanio,  /.  r.,  in  the  cortex  of  Plantago  and  Trientalis  perhaps  belong  to 
this  category. 

In  many  species  of  Potamogeton  (P.  natans,  lucens,  pectinatus)  there  is  in  many, 
but  not  all  of  the  bundles  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres  which  traverse  the  cortical 
parenchyma  a  small  strand  consisting  of  a  few  tubes,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
sclerenchyma  as  by  a  sheath  (comp.  Fig.  171).  With  the  above  may  perhaps  be 
grouped  those  bundles  which  can  hardly  contain  sieve-tubes,  found  by  Sanio  *  in 
the  cortex  of  Elodea.  Near  to  the  Epidermis  there  are  in  the  internode  6  bundles 
of  some  few  (usually  5)  thin-walled,  elongated-prismatic  cells,  which  alternate  with 
the  6  rows  of  leaves.  They  run  perpendicularly  through  the  internode,  and  each 
gives  off  on  each  side  at  each  node  a  horizontal  branch,  which  anastomoses  with 
the  rudiment  of  a  vascular  bundle  on  its  course  into  a  leaf. 

2.    Vascular  bundles. 

Sect.  58.  From  the  very  first  those  bundles  which  consist  essentially  of  de- 
finitely arranged  groups  of  tracheae  and  sieve-tubes,  and  which  traverse  the  body 
of  the  plant  as  a  continuous  system,  with  blind  endings  only  in  the  growing-points 
and  at  the  ends  of  peripheral  branches,  have  been  called  Vascular  bundles^  Fasciculi 
vasorum.  Inasmuch  as  the  vascular  bundles  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by 
sclerenchymatous  fibres,  the  term  Fibro-vascular  bundles  has  in  recent  times  been 
frequently  applied  to  them  ^. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  tracheae  and  sieve-tubes,  which  are  united  to 
form  the  bundles,  is  defined  partly  by  their  arrangement  in  the  single  bundle,  partly 
by  the  arrangement  or  course  of  the  bundles  in  the  plant.  The  former,  that  is  the 
structure  of  the  single  bundle,  may,  as  is  shown  by  experience,  change  in  different 
parts  of  its  course.  A  synoptical  description  of  the  structure  of  the  individual 
l>undles  must  therefore  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  their  course,  and  the  general 
description  must  deal  with  this  first. 


A.     ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  VASCULAR  BUNDLES. 

a.   Course  of  bundles  in  the  root. 

Sect.  59.  In  the  individul  root  a  bundle  which  terminates  at  the  growing-point, 
and  which  grows  with  it,  runs  almost  exactly  along  the  longitudinal  axis;  in  Isoetcs* 
it  is  strongly  excentric,  and  nearer  to  that  side  of  the  root  which  is  opposite  the 


'  Sanio,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1S65.  pj).  1S6,  191. 
'  Na^cli,  I5cilr.  I. 

^  Compare  Von  Mohl,  Linna.a,  184O:  Venn.  Schiificn,  p.  122,  &c. — Ilofmcistcr,  Abhandl.  d. 
K.  Sachs  (ieselLsch.  d.  \Vi^>cfii.ch.  1\'.  p.  1  17. 
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furrow  of  the  stem.  In  the  thick  roots  of  the  Pandanex  and  the  genus  of  Palms, 
Iriartea,  there  are  found  a  number  of  parallel  bundles,  which  converge  at  the  growing- 
point  :  as  will  be  mentioned  in  Sect.  io8,  it  may  l)e  doubted  whether  these  should  be 
called  parts  of  one  very  large  divided  bundle,  or  so  many  individual  bundles.  The 
tuberous  lateral  roots  of  the  Ophrydex,  of  Dioscorea  Batatas,  and  of  Sedum  Tele- 
phium^,  are  on  the  other  hand  traversed  by  numerous  separate  bundles  which 
converge  towards  the  apex,  and  are  finally  united  into  a  short  terminal  portion. 
In  the  undivided  tubers  of  Ophrydeae  they  diverge  from  the  point  of  insertion  to  the 
broadest  transverse  zone,  and  from  thence  towards  the  apex  they  curve  and  converge, 
and  unite  there  into  a  single  short  apex,  which  ends  blindly.  During  their  course  the 
bundles,  especially  the  peripheral  ones,  are  united  here  and  there  by  anastomosing 
branches  meeting  the  bundles  at  an  acute  angle.  The  lateral  roots  of  the  above 
species  of  Sedum,  which  require  further  investigation,  appear  to  behave  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  anastomoses  are  absent,  and  the  terminal  point  is  more  elongated. 
The  thick  cylindrical  adventitious  roots  of  Dioscorea  Batatas,  the  development  of 
which  also  requires  further  investigation,  are  traversed  throughout  their  length  by 
very  numerous  bundles :  these  are  irregularly  distributed  over  the  whole  transverse 

section,  have  a  sinuous  course,  and  are  connected  on  all  sides  by  anastomoses. 

• 

b-  Course  of  bundles  in  the  individual  leafy  stem  ^. 

Sect.  6o.  The  bundles,  which  traverse  the  stem,  are  separable  according  to 
their  course  into  two  categories :  firstly,  such  as  always  remain  in  the  stem  and 
grow  acropetally  with  it:  they  may  either  have  no  direct  connection  with  the 
bundles  of  the  leaves,  or  the  latter  may  be  attached  laterally  to  them :  these  are 
the  cauline  bundles,  which  belong  only  to  the  stem :  secondly,  the  bundles  common 
to  stem  and  leaf,  which  run  for  a  certain  distance  in  the  stem,  and  then  enter  a  leaf, 
and  thus  belong  in  one  part  of  their  course  to  the  stem,  in  another  part  to  the  leaf. 

A  stem  may  contain  only  cauline,  or  only  common  bundles,  or  both. 

The  direction  of  the  course  of  the  bundles  follows  generally  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  stem :  it  is  only  in  the  nodes,  and  in  some  unimportant  connecting 
branches,  that  the  direction  is  exactly  transverse.  During  this  for  the  most  part 
longitudinal  course,  their  direction  with  relation  to  the  plane  of  the  surface,  which 
may  be  provisionally  considered  as  flat,  and  to  that  of  a  radial  longitudinal  section 
varies ;  a  bundle  may  run  perpendicularly  or  obliquely  relatively  to  both ;  that  is,  it 
may  be  radially-perpendicular  and  radiallv-ohlique^  tangentially-fH'rptndicular  and  tan- 
gentially-oblique.  By  combination  of  these  conditions,  curved,  »S'-sha|)ed,  and  spiral 
arrangements  may  result. 

After  "traversing  a  certain  distance,  a  bundle  may  connect  itself  with  another 
to  form  a  single  one.  There  are  accordingly  distinguished  separate-  or  individual- 
bundles,  and  united  bundles. 


*  Irmisch,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1S55,  p.  ^53. — Henry,  Vcrhamll.  Naturwi^s.  Vcrcins.  f.  Rheinl.  und 
Westf.  i860. 

•  Von  Mohl,  Palmanim  stnictura.  Monachii.  iJ<3i. — Ifanstein,  in  PrinfT<ihcim*s  Jahrh.  T.  p.  233. 
— Nageli,  Zcitsclir.  f.  Wiss.  I>ol.  Heft  3  an«l  ^,  p.  129. — Kcitr.  7.  Wi-^Stensch.  Hot.  1. 
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Common  bundles  rise  for  a  certain  distance  in  acropetal  direction  through  the 
stem,  and  then  cur\'e  outwards  at  a  node,  to  enter  a  leaf  inserted  at  that  point 
Their  course  in  the  stem  is  most  clearly  understood  by  following  them  from  their 
point  of  exit  in  a  basipetal  direction,  that  is,  downwards.  The  description  of  their 
course  in  this  direction  also  corresponds  best  to  the  facts,  inasmuch  as  at  least 
in  most  cases  the  development  of  the  common  bundles  begins  at  the  point  of  exit, 
and  proceeds  on  the  one  hand  towards  the  leaf,  and  on  the  other  do?mwards  in 
the  stem. 

From  the  point  of  exit  in  the  node,  the  common  bundle  passes  downwards 
through  a  number  of  intemodes,  and  then  affixes  itself  to,  and  unites  with,  another 
bundle,  usually  a  common  bundle,  which  makes  its  exit  lower  down.  The  junction 
is  effected  in  most  cases  at  or  near  a  node. 

The  common  bundles  accordingly  represent  within  the  stem  the  anatomically 
demonstrable  trace  of  the  corresponding  leaves :  they  are  therefore  called  Bundles 
of  the  leaf-trace^  and  the  whole  number  of  those  which  belong  to  one  leaf  form  the 
trace,  or  internal  trace  of  it  ^ 

The  number  of  the  bundles  of  a  leaf-trace  is  constant,  within  narrow  limits 
of  variation,  for  each  region  of  the  stem  of  each  species :  but  differs  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  region  and  the  species,  varying  from  one  to  sometimes  very  high  figures : 
the  leaf-trace  thus  generally  consists  of  one  or  many  bundles. 

A  leaf-trace  with  many  bundles  may  be  distributed  over  a  variable  portion  of 
the  transverse  section,  or  circumference  of  the  stem,  or,  as  N^geli  describes  it, 
it  may  be  of  variable  width.  The  latter  may  amount  e.g.  to  -^j  (,  -{^  of  the 
circumference  of  the  stem.  Traces  with  one  bundle,  or  narrow  ones  with  more 
than  one,  become  as  a  rule  smaller,  or  narrower  in  a  basipetal  direction:  wide 
traces  with  more  than  one  bundle  usually  increase  in  width  in  the  same  direction, 
so  that  a  lower  one  is  enclosed  by  the  one  directly  above  it 

The  number  of  the  intemodes,  which  a  bundle  of  the  trace,  or  a  whole  trace 
traverses  before  it  reaches  the  point  of  junction,  is  constant  within  narrow  limits 
of  variation  for  each  definite  individual  case,  according  to  species  and  region : 
further,  it  is  not  less  various  in  different  individual  cases  than  the  above-named 
relations. 

The  individual  bundle  of  a  trace  either  remains  undivided  during  its  downward 
course,  or  it  may  be  split  into  two  or  more  shanks.  The  bundles  of  a  multiple 
trace,  as  also  of  successive  traces,  may  descend  side  by  side,  being  thus  concomttani; 
or  they  are  separated  from  one  another  by  other  bundles,  which  pass  between 
them,  and  pectinate  *  with  them. 

From  the  above  it  is  plain  that  where  bundles  of  a  leaf-trace  are  present, 
a  definite  relation  exists  between  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  at  the-peripher}', 
and  that  of  the  bundles  of  the  loaf-traces  within  the  stem.  If  all  bundles  of  leaf- 
traces  w  ore  separate  and  coiiconiiiant,  and  had  a  perpendicular  course,  their  arrange- 
ment in  tlie  transverse  section  of  an  internode  would  exactly  correspond  to  the 
horizontal  projection  of  the  arrangement  of  those  leaves,  whose  traces  pass  through 


'  l!an>!cijv.  /.  c  '''  [Compare  fool-note.  p.  Ij8.] 
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the  internode  *.  This  may  be  the  case ;  but  in  most  instances  the  direct  relation 
between  the  two  systems  of  arrangement  is  ol)scured  and  destroyed  by  oblique 
courses,  pectinations,  splittings,  and  coalescences. 

The  special  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  bundles  in  the  stem,  which  vary 
greatly,  subject  to  the  above  general  rules,  may  in  some  few  cases  be  recognised 
as  direct  consequences  of  adaptation.  For  the  mrist  part  they  appear  as  anatomical 
characters  (p.  25)  of  the  groups  of  various  rank  distinguished  in  systematic  botany, 
but  vary  individually  within  the  groups  of  higher  order,  as  freely  as  does  the  external 
conformation  of  individual  species :  their  differences  are  often  closely  correlated  with 
those  of  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected  a  priori,  but  not  uncommonly  they  show 
unexpected  deviations. 

In  accordance  with  these  facts  as  at  present  lieforc  us,  the  following  synopsis  of 
individual  phenomena  will  best  l)e  arranged  according  to  the  main  systematic  divisions, 
while  within  these  the  arrangement  will  follow  the  phenomena  of  distribution  of 
bundles.  How  far  more  general  rules  for  individual  families  and  genera  or  for  certain 
categories  of  adaptation  may  be  laid  down  within  the  main  types  first  mentioned,  will 
be  in  part  obvious  from  the  description  of  individual  cases ;  while  in  other  eases 
decision  on  this  matter  must  be  withheld  till  further  investigations  have  been  made, 
since  in  many  families,  especially  of  the  Phanerogams,  the  course  of  the  bundles 
has  been  investigated  in  single  examples  only,  or  even  not  at  all. 

I.   Type  of  the  Dicotyledons. 

Sect.  61.  By  this  name  is  indicated  that  course  of  the  bundles  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  stem  of  the  very  great  majority  of  Dicoiyltdons:  further,  of  those 
Conifer  a  also  which  have  been  investigated,  and  of  the  GnctaceiC  with  the  exception 
of  Welwitschia.  Among  the  Monocotyledons  many  Dioscorex'  lK»long  to  this  type, 
and  of  Filicineae,  the  Equiseta  and  Osmundacex* ;  these  will  however  be  treated 
in  the  later  sections  dealing  with  these  orders. 

All  the  primary  bundles  of  this  type  are  common  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace. 
They  cur\'e  inwards  into  the  stem  at  the  node,  and  from  thence  they  take  a  radially- 
perpendicular  course  down  it,  all  of  them  remaining  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  middle  and  from  the  surface  of  the  stem.  Leaf-traces  with  one  bundle  always 
pass  down  through  more  than  one  internode :  this  is  also  usually  the  case  with  those 
having  several  bundles.  The  insertion  of  the  bundles  on  such  as  emerge  from 
the  stem  lower  down  occurs  as  a  rule  at  the  nodes,  or  close  to  a  node,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  connected  in  a  unilatcral-sympodial  manner  (Fig.  92),  or  in  a 
reticulate  manner  by  means  of  shanks  or  diverging  limbs,  which  are  attached  to  the 
neighbouring  bundles  on  either  side  (e.g.  Fig.  108). 

From  this  course  of  the  bundles  results  the  characteristic,  general,  primary 
structure  of  the  typical  stem  of  the  plants  of  this  category.  The  bundles  are 
arranged  in  the  transverse  section  in  a  broken,  ring-like  series,  the  ring  or  circle 
0/  vascular  bundles.  The  remaining,  chiefly  parenchymatous  tissue  in  which  they 
are  imbedded,  is  separated  into  an  axile,  cylindrical  or  prismatic  body,  which  fills 


*  Compare  Kar>ten,  Vegcl.  C)ig.  <l   Palinen   AI>iian<H.  d.  Ikrliii.  .\ta«l.  1*^47,  p.  ioS. 
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the  ring — this  is  the  pM  or  3fedulla ;  a  mantle,  covered  by  the  epidermis,  and  sur- 
rounding the  ring  externally — this  is  the  outer  cortex ;  and  the  bands  which  lie  be- 
tween the  bundles,  and  pass  radially,  as  seen  in  transverse  section,  from  the  cortex  to 
the  pith — these  are  the  primary  connections  with  the  pith,  or  primary  medullary  rays. 
The  form  and  number  of  the  latter  is  defined  in  each  individual  case,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  above-mentioned  general  rules  for  the  number  of  bundles,  and  for 
the  course  of  the  leaf-traces:  their  form  depends  upon  the  relative  width  of  the 
vascular  bundles. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  given  the  most  important  known  individual 
cases,  following  in  the  main  the  fundamental  investigations  of  N^geli,  while  the 
most  prominent  general  rules  will  be  more  thoroughly  exemplified  by  some  few 
instances. 

A.    Dicotyledons. 

I.  Hypocotyledonary  stem.  In  most  species  investigated  two  bundles  of  the  trace 
enter  the  hypocotyledonary  stem  from  each  cotyledon :  these  usually  unite  at  the  base 
of  the  cotyledon  as  its  central  nerve  (e.g,  Plantago,  Urtica,  Mercurialis,  Antirrhinum, 
Impatiens,  Tropaeolum,  Vitis,  Lupinus,  Lathyrus,  &c.^).  In  Phaseolus  the  two  bundles 
are  sometimes  separated,  sometimes  united.  In  many  plants  the  trace  of  the  cotyledons 
consists  of  but  one  bundle  (e.g.  Papaver  orientale,  Lcpidium  sativum,  Spergula  anrensis, 
Silene',  Portulaca  oleracca,  &c.),  though  it  is  possible  that  here  also  this  often  arises 
through  the  very  early  coalescence  of  two  bundles.  In  Cucumis  sativus  and  Melo  4,  and 
in  Mirabilis  Jalapa  5  bundles  enter  the  cotyledons,  in  RIcinus  communis  4  or  5.  From 
the  cotyledonary  node  the  bundles  run  vertically  downwards,  and  unite  at  the  base  of 
the  hypocotyledonary  part.  Where  the  trace  of  the  cotyledons  is  a  single  bundle  these 
remain  throughout  separate  and  undivided.  Where  it  consists  of  two  bundles  their 
behaviour  is  not  uniform.  Either  the  two  bundles  of  one  trace  approach  one  another, 
and  finally  unite  as  a  single  bundle ;  or  the  non -equivalent  bundles  of  the  two  traces 
unite,  the  right-hand  bundle  of  the  one  with  the  left-hand  bundle  of  the  other.  A 
transverse  section  shows  in  the  first  case  two  bundles,  the  position  of  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  cotyledons  (Lupinus  luteus,  Lathyrus  Aphaca,  Urtica  Dodartii) ;  in  the 
second  case  two  bundles  alternating  with  the  cotyledons  (g.g.  Antirrhinum  majusy  Tro- 
paeolum  majus,  Impatiens  Balsamina,  Vitis  vinifera).  The  four-bundled  traces  of  the 
cotyledons  in  Cucumis  are  united  at  their  margin,  since  the  lateral  bundles  from 
the  respective  cotyledons  coalesce  with  one  another — thus  the  transverse  section  of  the 
hypocotyledonary  stem  shows  6  bundles,  4  separate  and  2  united:  the  two  latter 
separate  again  at  the  base  into  two  shanks,  and  unite  with  the  first  four.  The  8,  9, 
or  10  bundles,  which  enter  the  cotyledons,  unite  in  Ricinus  to  4,  in  Mirabilis  to  2. 

The  bundles,  which  enter  from  the  leaves  next  above,  insert  themselves  in  the  cotyle- 
donary node  on  those  of  the  cotyledons,  or  run  down  into  the  hypocotyledonary  stem, 
and  fmally  unite  with  them  there :  the  latter  is  the  case  e.g.  in  Lupinus  and  Phaseolus 
(see  below  under  4). 

II.  Region  of  Foliage. 

I .  leaves  arranged  spirally^  leaf-trace  a  single  bundle.  *  The  bundles  from  the  leaves 
descend  through  many  internodes,  and  usually  unite  with  those  of  definite  lower  leaves, 
so  that  a  transverse  section  shows  the  traces  in  a  definite  spiral  series,  which  is  not 
identical  with  the  spiral  of  the  leaves,  but  is  related  to  it* 


'  N:ifM:li,  I.e.  p.  61. — I^stiboudois,   Phyllotaxie  anatomique,  Ann.  Sci.   Nat.  3  ser.  torn.  X. 

J'    "/ 

'  J''/lifl/ac)i,  Monogr.  d.  (jaltung  Silene,  p.  12. 
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flrnir  ai««rii  (Figs.  91, 93),fbliage  shoot.  ThearrangemeDt  of  leaves  in  the  terminal  bud 
b  A-  Each  bundle  deicends  thruufch  10  or  ii,  rarel]r  11,  internodes  and  inserts  itself 
thne  on  that  of  the  ;th  lower  leaf.  Meanwhile  it  describes  the  form  of  an  elonjtated  S, 
sjnce  it  bends  from  the  vertkal,  Arst  to  the  ascending  or  anodic  side  of  the  leaf-spiral, 
then  to  the  descending  or  kathodic 
side  in  a  tangential  direction.  The 
bundles  thus  run  separately  through 
5,  6,  or  7  internodes.  B;  their  coale- 
scence there  are  formed  ;  sjmpodial 
bundles,  which  traverse  the  whole 
stem :  these  complete  a  circuit  in  65 
internodes,  while  the  separate  bundles 
appear  as  one-sided  branches  from 
them.  The  oblique  course  of  the  leaf- 
traces  is  contrary  in  direction  to  the 
leaf -spiral ;(.  r.  if  the  latter  were  right- 
handed,  the  bundles  would  curve  up- 
wards towards  the  left.  Oblique  con- 
necting bundles  appear  later  between 
the  leaf-traces,  originating  in  the 
1 4~  1 8th  intemode  which  has  vascular 
bundles. 

To  this  type  belong  further  jlraiu 
aliUa,  Jaimmum  fnaUaiu,  Sarotbam- 
Miu  ic^ariui  (comp.  Niigeli,  Han- 
stein, /.r.). 

1.  LtfToci  tfirallj  arrangtd.  Lta/^ 
tract  tf  morr  than  one  bvnJIt,  prrlinat- 
ing  at  moit  viiib  tit  JiJH  Irate  bclotu. 
Several  (j  or  5)  bundles  go  from 
one  leaf  through  the  stem,  and  unite 
sooner  or  later  with  one  another. 
These  pectinate  with  the  trace  of 
the  fifth  or  a  still  lower  leaf. 

LefUium  lativam.  The  cotyledons 
and  the  two  succeeding  almost  oppo- 
site primordial  leaves  have  traces 
with  a  single  bundle.  Of  the  later 
leaves,  which  are  all  arranged  spirally, 
some  few  of  the  tirst  have  j  bundles, 
one  strong  median  bundle,  and  two 
weaker  later  ones,  which  unite  im- 
mediately on  entering  the  stem.  In 
all  the  later  leaves  the  median  bundle 
is  divided  into  ].  At  the  point  of 
transition  from  stem  to  leaf  5  bundks 
are  seen,  of  which  the  median  tmes 
are  formed  first,  the  two  marginal 
ones  last.  The  3  median  bundles 
are  rather  stronger,  and  unite  above 
to  form  the  median  bundle  of  the 
leaf.  Below,  they  separate  from  one 
another,  and  the  1  weaker  marginal 
bundles  unite  with  them,  so  tliat  the  lcaf-tr,icc  now  descends  through  the  si 
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m<t!ec.  .Suinelimes  only  one  marginal  bundle  unites  with  the  median,  sometimes  ne 
e       f       Q     r  These  j,  ^  or  5  bundles  of  a  (race  rarely  run  unaltered  thi 

■he  stem :  the  appearance  of  a  trace  is  varied  by  occa 
splittings  and  reunions,  so  that  it  may  retain  3-5  bundles 
a  width  of  ith  to  ^th  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem),  or 
duced  lo  ]  or  [  bundle.  The  leaf-trace  may  be  followed  thniUKh 
t~%  Internodes,  but  further  down  it  is  impossible  to  recognine 
with  certainly  how  many  bundles  belong  to  each  leaf.  Within  the 
first  5  internodes  no  crossing  or  uniting  with  lower  leaf-traces  has 
been  observed.  To  this  type  belong  Jmpatimi  Baiiamina  and 
Stopalina  atropoiJei  (Nageli). 

}.  Leaves   spirally   arranged.      I.eaf-trace  of    five   bundles, 
pectinating  with  the  third  or  fifth.     Coccaiui  lauri/al'mi  (Nageli 

4.  Leaves   spirally  arranged.     Leaf-trace   of  three   bunt 
which  pectinate  with  the  second  and  third. 

Lupmui  Lebmanni,  Hort,  and  L.  luteui,  L.  (Figs.  94, 
In  the  seedling  a  pair  of  opposite  primordial  leaves,  or  first 
foliage  leaves  alternates  with  the  two  cotyledons.  The  second 
pair  of  foliage  leaves,  of  which  one  is  inserted  rather  lower  and 
develops  earlier  than  the  other,  alternate  with  the  above,  and 
are  thus  opposite  the  cotyledons.  The  two  leaves  of  the  third 
pair  are  not  only  at  an  unequal  height,  but  also  show  a  distinct 
horizontal  deviation  from  the  opposite  arratigcment.  The 
fourth  pair  is  intermediate  between  an  opposite  and  spiral  ar- 
rangement ;  all  later  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  spiral. 

Each  cotyledon  has  a  leaf-trace  of  two  bundles  (a,  h),  which 
become  united  into  one  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  hypocoty- 
ledonary  stem.    Sometimes  there  is  found  a  third  weaker  bundle 
between  the  two  bundles  of  one  cotyledon.    All  later  leaves  hare 
three  bundle.'*.    Those  of  the  primordial  leaves,  which  will  be  called 
III   and  IV  (f,  d,  t,  /,  g,  b),  are  concomitant  with   the         ~ 
ledonary  traces,  so  that  a  transverse  section  in  the  upper  poi 
of  the  hypocoty ledonary  part  shows  10  bundles,  two  being 
|)osite  tvvo,  and  three  opposite  three.    The  median  bundles  (>,] 
of  the  second   pair  of  leaves  (leaves  V,  VI)  pass  downwi 
through  two  internodes :  on  arriving  at  a  median  point 
the  trace  of  the  cotyledons  they  curve,  the  one  to  the  led 
other  to  the   righl,  and  converging  with  the  lateral  bundle^ 
trace  No,  III,  they  immediately  insert  themselves  upon 
Later  a  second  rather  weaker  shank  {v,  x)  is  formed  oo 
this  curves,  iibove   the  (race  of  the  cotyledon,  to 
side,  and  is  inserted  on  the  opposite  lateral  bundle  of  kaf  No.  t^ 
The   lateral    bundles   of  the   pair  of  leaves  V  and  VI  (/*, 
descend  through  one  intemode,  and  cross  the  lateral  bundles 
HI  and  IV  at  the  next  node;  In  the  following  intemode  the; 
al  the  inner  side  of  these,  and  are  inserted  upon  them  at 
cotyledonary  node,  or  rather  lower. 

The  median  bundles  (/,  j)  of  the  third  pair  of  leaves, 
and  VIII,  pass  through  two  internodes,  and  pectinate  there 
the  traces  from  III  and  IV:  ^  lies  between  Ihe  median  and 
ascending,  or  anodic  lateral  bundle  from  IV,  q  between  the 
and  descending,  or  kathodic  lateral  bundle  from  III.     They 
inserlcd  on  the  above  lateral  bundles  in  the  third  intemode.  Tha 
median  btmdie  from  leaf  No.  I X  (r)  applies  itself  to  the  ascending  side  of  thai  of  leif 
No.  VI  (m),  that  from  leaf  No.  X  (j)  to  the  ascending  side  of  that  of  leaf  Nu.  V  (1). 
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>  and  V  above  a  and  i  are  bundles  entering  Trom  the  axillary  buds  of  the  cotyledons, 
which  apply  theimelvcs  to  the  lateral  bundles  from  III  and  IV. 

To  this  type  belon,'  also  Erjlbrima  grista  galli, 
Prvnm  avium,  Rihti  rutrum,  JUntiipermum  Jauriiam. 

5.  Leaves  arranged  spirally.  Leaf-trace  of  1  bun- 
dles, pcctinating  with  the  ist  and  and  below. 

Paiii/tora  Veiftrlilio,  t'iala  rlaliar,  TraproJum  majut , 

6.  Leaves  spirally  arranged.  Leaf-trace  of  7 
bundU-s,  all  the  bundles  pectinating  with  those  of  the 
next  trace.      Saumrui  ermUHS. 

7.  Leaves  arranged  spirally.  Leaf-trace  of  S  bun- 
dles, the  lateral   ones   united.      LirioJeaJrm   la/ipi- 

fir,.  L. 

8.  Leirotj  aiUmaliHg  in  l<a;a  rMUj.  Leaf-trace  of 
l  bundles,  pectinating  only  with  the  leaf-traces  of  the 

same  side.      Hrrlia  craisifatia.  Nag.  Ix. 

9.  Leaves  alternating  in  two  rim-s.  Leaf-trace  of 
]  bundles,  which  pectinate  with  the  traces  of  both 
rows;  foliage  shoots  of  Arittaioebia  Ciematith,  A. 
Gig«f,  Siplo.  {\iLgc\\,J.i.). 

In  A.  t:ieinatitis  (Figs.  96, 97)  three  bundles  enter 
the  stem  from  tlie  leaf.  The  median  bundle  divides 
immediately  into  two,  which  traverse  the  first  inter- 
node  side  by  side,  and,  uniting  again  with  one  another 
at  the  nest  node,  they  pursue  a  ciinimon  course 
through  the  next  interoode.  The  two  lateral  ones 
pass  undivided  through  two  internodes:  at  the  point 
of  exit  into  the  ba.ie  of  the  leaf  they  are  united 
with  the  two  shanks  of  the  mcdi.in  bundle  by  an 
anastomosis.  Side  by  side  with  the  two  shanks  of 
the  median  bundle  lie,  on  the  right  and  left-hand, 
bundles  which  pass  out  at  the  ^mc  node,  and  supply 
the  axillary  inflorescence:  they  are  therefore  axillary 
bundles.  The  whole  trace  of  the  lateral  structure  of 
a  node  thus  consists  in  its  own  intemode  of  6,  in  the 
next  lower  internode  of  5  bundles.  It  encloses  in 
the  former  an  arc  of  1 1  $°,  in 
the  latter  of  aos*. 

I'hc  median  bundle  of  the 
trace  (a,  /,  /,  7,  ■,•)  as  it 
reaches  the  four  bundles  of 
the  leaf-trace  of  the  second 
node  curves  to  one  side,  and 
unites  with  the  lateral  bundle 
of  the  next  lower  trace.  The 
median  bundles  of  a  row  of 
leaves  curve  alternately  to 
both  sides,  e.g.  those  of  the 
traces  1,  5,  9  to  the  right, 
those  of  3,  7,  1 1  to  the  left.  At  the  point  of  curvature  a  second  shank  Ls  fiimied  later, 
«4iich  affixes  itself  to  the  other  lateral  bundle. 

Tlie  lateral  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  (bc,gh,  mn,  n,  xy)  pursue  an  individual  course 
through  their  own  internode,  they  then  pectinate  with  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  next 
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lower  node,  they  traverse  the  neitt  intemode  in  conjunction  with  the  median  bundle  of 
the  nest  upper  leaf,  and  each  inserts  Itself  in  the  second  node  on  an  axillary  bundle  of 
the  next  lower  trace.  The  two  axillary 
bundles,  dc,  it,  tf,  tu,  take  an  inde- 
pendent course  in  tbeir  own  intemode, 
in  the  next  tbey  combine  with  the 
lateral  leaf-bundles  of  the  nest  higher 
trace,  and  Insert  themselves  in  the  se- 
cond node  on  the  lateral  leaf-bundles 
of  the  next  lower  trace.  These  con- 
ditions are  very  regular :  the  transverse 
section  through  an  intemode  therefore 
shows  regularly  ii  bundles;  Fig. 97  shows 
the  arrangement  of  these,  and  explains 
them  by  means  of  the  same  lettering  as 
at  the  lower  end  of  Fig.  96. 

lo.  Leaves  alternating  in  two  rows. 
The  rows  are  nearer  one  side  in  the 
terminal  bud.  Leaf-trace  of  ]  bundles, 
which  pectinate  with  the  traces  of  both 

MeJicago  lathia,  Lalfymi  Niii^ia, 
L.  Apbaca  and  Pitudapbata,  L.  Odaratiu, 
L.  farfurrui. 

L.  Aphaca  and  Pscudaphaca  (Figi. 
98,  99).  The  leafy  stems  are  four-cor- 
nered, the  corners  are  sometimes  slightly 
extended  as  wings.  The  transverse  sec- 
tion (Kig.  99)  shows  in  each  of  the  two 
opposite  lateral  edges  a  bundle  (ii,g)  and 
internally  a  circle  of  8  and  more  bun- 
dles, which  later  decrease  in  number  by 
coalescence.  The  median  bundle  of  the 
leaf-trace  divides  as  it  emerges  into  the 
leaf  inia  j  branches,  of  which  the  central 
weaker  branch  enters  the  petiole,  while 
the  lateral  ones  form  bow-like  anasto- 
moses with  the  two  lateral  bundles:  from 
these  arise  the  bundles  for  the  stipules. 

The    median   bundle  (a,/",  I,  q,  r,  u) 

runs  separately  down  through  two  in- 

temoUes,  then    curves   to  one  side  (a), 

and  later  it  forks  into  two  shanks.    These 

Insert  themselves  on  the  lateral  bundles 

of  the  next  lower  leaf-trace.    The  two 

lateral   bundles  {br,  gb,  mn,  pq,  u)  run 

first  in  the  comers  through  their  own 

intemode :  at  the  next  node  they  enter 

the  circle  of  bundles  of  the  trace,  where 

they  pectinate  with  the  lateral  bundle  of 

the  next  lower  trace :  each  then  unites 

one  shank  of  the  median  bundle  of  the  next  higher  trace,  and  running  together 

it  through  two  internodes,  inserts  itself  linally  in  the  third  internodc  below  on  the 

il  bundle  of  the  second  lower  trace. 
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If  a  peduncle  is  seated  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  it  receives  two  bundles  from  the  stem 
(^,  it),  which  usually  run  separately  through  one  internodc,  and  affin  themselves  in  the 
next  node  to  the  lateral  bundles  of  the  next  hi^-hcr  trace.  In  this  case  the  transverse 
section  (Fig.  99)  shows  ci^ht  bundles,  or,  when  the  axillary  bundles  arc  absent,  six  bundles 
arranged  in  a  drcle,  and  with  two  more  in  the  corners.  Variations  from  this  type  arc 
brought  about  by  the  bundles  uniting  higher  or  lower,  and  by  variations  of  the  pectina- 
tions.    The  width  of  the  leaf-trace  in  the  first  two  intcrnodcs  is  lyo'  to  1 10". 

II.  I«ave3  aitemate,  in  two  rou-s.     Leaf-tnce  usually  of  five  bundles,  the  lateral 


bundles  of  two  successive  leaves  arc  not  completely  pectinated.    Htii  fim/era,  Ampr- 

Ic^h  britrracta. 

1 1.  Leaves  alternate,  in  two  rows.   Leaf-trace  usually  of  five  bundles,  the  lateral  bundles 
of  two  successive  leaves  completely  pectinated. 

Fbautlut  VHlgarh,  Ph.  mii/iifiorni—SagcVi,  I.e.;  Dodel.  in  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  Bd.  \'n(. 
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13.  Leaves  alternate,  in  two  rows.  Rows  approaching  one  another  on  one  side.  Leaf- 
trace  of  7-9  bundles.  All  bundles  of  two  successive  leaves  pectinated.  Platamu  occh 
dental'u, 

14.  Leaves  alternate,  in  two  or  more  rows.  Leaf-trace  of  numerous  bundles.  All 
bundles  of  two  successive  leaves  pectinated.  To  this  type  belongs  Menyantbes  tr\f6liata^ 
with  leaves  in  two  rows,  and  a  trace  consisting  of  10-13  bundles,  according  to  Nageli: 
also  many  Umbel! iferx. 

According  to  investigations^  on  ^thusa  Cynapium,  Phellandrium  aquaticum.  Hydro- 
cotylc  vulgaris,  and  Fceniculum  ofHcinale,  the  Umbelliferae  of  the  usual  form  have  in  the 
non-flowering  shoots  a  bundle  system,  which  in  accordance  with  their  similarity  in  ex- 
ternal conformation  is  similar  in  its  main  features,  though  it  shows  individual  variations. 
The  following  scheme  may  be  constructed  for  it  (comp.  Figs.  100,  10 1).  The  leaves  are 
in  two  alternating  rows,  or  spirally  arranged :  their  base  completely  encircles  the  stem, 
one  margin  even  overlapping  the  other;  each  leaf-trace  has  several  bundles,  its  width 
being  equal  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  stem  (}) ;  the  leaf-trace,  pectinating  with 
those  of  the  next  higher  and  next  lower  leaves,  and  passing  downwards  through  two  inters 
nodes,  inserts  itself  in  the  third  node  on  the  trace  which  comes  down  from  the  second 
node,  and  takes  up  in  the  second  node  the  trace  which  emerges  next  above  it.  Each  bundle 
of  the  trace  runs  directly  downwards  from  the  node  (3),  in  which  it  emerges,  through  its 
internode ;  it  takes  up  in  the  next  node  (2)  a  bundle  of  the  trace  which  comes  from  above 
(3),  and  which  affixes  itself  upon  it;  it  passes  in  (2)  between  two  bundles,  which  here 
enter  the  leaf,  and  runs  between  these  down  to  the  node  (i).  Here  turning  either  right 
or  left  it  affixes  itself  to  one,  or  branching,  to  two  neighbouring  bundles,  which  descend 
from  node  (2).  Whether  the  junction  be  to  the  fight  or  left,  or  branched  and  on  both 
sides,  seems  to  be  often  subject  to  variation.  Not  unfrequently  the  branching  arises  later 
by  the  subsequent  appearance  of  a  second  shank  on  a  bundle  originally  attached  on  one 
side.  If  the  bundles  of  successive  traces  are  of  equal  number,  and  their  number  =  Ji,  the 
transverse  section  of  an  internode  shows  2n  bundles  of  the  trace,  and  of  these  n  are 
stronger  and  go  to  the  next  leaf,  n  are  weaker,  alternate  with  the  former,  and  enter  the 
second  leaf  above. 

In  the  three-bundled  traces  of  the  creeping  foliage-shoots  of  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris 
no  variation  from  this  type  was  observed.  In  other  cases,  with  a  larger  number  of 
bundles  of  the  trace,  variations  arc  frequent.  They  depend  sometimes  on  inequalities  in 
the  number  of  bundles  in  the  successive  traces,  since  as  the  strength  of  a  shoot  increases 
the  number  of  bundles  of  the  successive  traces  enlarges,  and  then  two  or  three  bundles  may 
pass  between  two  bundles  of  the  next  lower  trace :  sometimes  on  the  fact  that  the  width 
of  a  trace  (and  leaf-insertion)  is  less  than  |  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  in  which 
case  certain  bundles  pass  down  through  more  than  two  intemodes :  sometimes  there  occur 
variations  independently  of  these,  in  the  same  species,  and  possibly  even  in  one  and  the 
same  shoot,  while  many  species  have  constant  specific  peculiarities.  Thus  the  young 
plant  of  Fceniculum  officinale  (Fig.  100)  has  alternating  leaves  in  two  rows,  their  median 
planes  diverging  by  180' :  the  width  of  the  leaf-insertion  is  |  or  >  |  of  the  circumference 
of  the  stem,  that  of  the  leaf-trace  i.  The  number  p  of  the  bundles  entering  one  leaf  is, 
as  in  other  investigated  species,  an  uneven  number:  5,  7,  to  21  and  more.  Of  the/ 
bundles  of  one  leaf  the  two  marginal  ones,  /.  /.  Fig.  100,  converge  as  they  enter  the 
node  (i),  and  unite  there  at  once  with  the  median  bundle  {m)  of  the  next  higher  leaf, 
which  descends  perpendicularly  between  them.  This  united  bundle  then  descends 
further  perpendicularly  through  the  next  internode,  and  forks  in  the  next  node  (a),  close 
above  the  median  bundle,  which  passes  out  at  that  point,  and  each  of  its  two  shanks 
unites  with  the  bundle,  which  descends  side  by  side  with  it.  The  course  of  all  other 
bundles  corresponds  to  the  schema.  The  number  //  of  the  bundles  of  one  leaf-trace 
in  an  internode  is  thus  in  Fceiiculum  =  p—i,  while  in  cases  which  follow  the  scheme 


'  Carried  out  in  1873,  in  the  Botanical  Institute  at  Strasshurg,  by  Herr  von  KamienskL 
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exactly  it  U^^.  The  transverse  section  of  tite  intemode  of  Hydrocotyle  shows,  e.g.  six 

alteraatinguoequalbundlei,  if  three  enter  each  leaf:  that  of  F  an  leu  lum  shows,  *hen  the 

number  from  each  trace  is  equal,  twelve  (Fig.  101)  if  seven  enter  each  leaf,  and  sixteen 

if  nine  bundles  enter  each  leaf.     As  the  result  ot'  inequality 

In  number  of  successive  traces  in  the  groaing  plant,  there  p  0  „ 

occur  also  in  Koeniciilum  deviations  from  the  above  special 

scheme.     Those  modifications  of  the  course  of  the  bundles, 

which  certainly  occur  in  the  Ron-ering  shoots  of  the  Umbelli- 

ferz  in  question,  and  in  man;  with  deviating  conformation, 

have  not  been  investigated. 

I  J.  Lemiti  effaiilr,  the  pairs  decussating  more  or  less 
eiuctly.  The  bundlts  of  one  pair  pass  perpendicularly 
down  through  two  intemodes,  and  then  curve,  in  the 
second  lower  node,  sometimes  converging  symmetrically, 
sometimes  both  turning  in  the  same  direction,  and  then 
descend  further,  and  unite  with  those  belonging  to  lower 
leaves.  This  condition  is  plainly  seen  in  the  youngest 
stages  only,  later  a  second  shank  is  usually  formed  at  the 
point  of  curvature,  so  that  the  bundle  bccomos  branched,' 
and  sits  astride  of  that  ilirectly  l>eluw  it  (Kig.  loi). 
Further  in  many  allied  cases,  the  lower  ending  of  the 
bundles  becomes  quite  indistinct,  by  their  coalescing 
laterally  by  m^ans  of  intermediate  bunillvs  which  appear 
very  early  (Chap.  XIV). 

To  this  category  belong,  according  to  \'ii);cli  and 
Rohrbach  [/.c),  Fraxinui  extrlmr,  Fiata  minor,  ApotjKuni 
typcricifBlium,  species  of  Pilox,  FtmHica  inciia,  Calluiia  vul- 
garu,  ffyperieum  quadrangulum,  jtnJroirmum,  Euoiiymut 
tur^KUt,  species  of  Ahiat,  Sftrgula,  Ctraitium,  Dinaibui 
and  S/irw,  also  Galium  and  Rmtia,  KiRS.  101  and  lo]  may 
illustrate  the  arrangement  for  the  special  case  of  Cerastium. 
Fig.  101  is  the  scheme  for  the  course  of  the  bundles  of  a 
shoot  with  the  cylindrical  surface  reduced  to  one  plane; 
ai,  eJ,  tf,  gh,  are  the  bundles  of  foliage  leaves,  ihc  U-lters 
standing  at  their  point  of  exit  from  the  ring.  Below 
the  node  marked  dc  these  bundles  of  the  trace  are  alone 
present.  Above  de  there  are  also  othcr?i,  viz.  f,  e,  »,  the 
bundles  of  the  terminal  Rower-sulk,  and  li,  /m,  of  which 
pair^  one  enten  each  of  the  branches  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  g  and  i  (comp.  Sect.  94).  All  thcM.'  bundles  hnve  a 
place  in  the  ring  as  shown  in  Fig.  loj,  which  represents  a 
transverse  section  through  the  intemode  above  tf. 

16.  Leaves  in  whorls:  traces  consisting  of  one  bundle, 
which  runs  do«n   more  than  two  intcrnodes.     Irfi-irnniit  iit  i.t 
lamxifUia,  Ruttr/ia  iuicra.                                                                    1  '■■'•  '■•'  jwI  i -u-irw*<iiMB  M^i- 

17.  Leaves  opposite:  traces  of  three  or  lour  bundles,  i>niJii»>.inKimciu:ei|>i,u<<>ii«tiH 
which  unite  at  the  second  lower  node  with  those  of  the  Ih",|^K*'JJ,\^,;t'ti"ni«'i^f'j™ 
D«l  lowerpair;  not  pectinated.  Antirrbiaum  majui,  Rutlliii  '■'"'[''■^  ',*  ^"'^'"''''^'^ 
tnaiulala,  Bignnnia  jrrratSfolia,  Tmnia  radlcant.  jiiwlir  btifi.;iitii  m  Wg.  i„\,  I'n  ou 

18.  Leaves  opposite  and  decussiite.  Traces  of  3  bun*  i!T«*i.'  ""*"'  '"■""  "'  "*"  '"" 
dies,  not  pectinated.     Anagallii  an-tniit,  Utiiei'fj  angusti- 

fiiia,  Satureja  -variegata  Hort.  (Nagcli,  /.  c),  an<l  many  other  Labiatx,  Neftia  Calaria, 
Meliisa  efficinalii,  &c.  Two  bundles,  which  are  united  in  the  petiole  to  form  one, 
separate  from  one  another  at  once  in  the  stem  of  the  l.abiatx  (Figs.  104  and  loj), 
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and  pass  down  the  corners,  between  which  the  leaf  is  placed,  through  two  inter- 
nodes.  At  the  second  lower  node  they  unite  with  those  of  the  next  lower  trace,  after 
having  traversed  one  internode  close  side  by  side  with  these.  The  transverse  section 
below  the  apex  of  the  stem  thus  always  shows  eight  bundles,  in  groups  of  two  beneath  the 
crorncT^;  those  of  each  pair  are  of  unequal  size,  the  stronger  belonging  to  the  leaf-trace 
of  the  nearer  pair  of  leaves,  the  weaker  to  that  of  the  next  pair.  The  bundles  of  one 
comer  soon  unite,  as  vessels  appear  between  them. 
>^  ^  The  transverse  section  then  shows  four  bundles,  which 

later  unite  to  form  a  closed  ring  (Chap.  XIV). 

1 9.  Leaves  opposite,  traces  of  j  bundles :  the  Uteral 
bundles  pectinating  with  those  of  the  next  pair. 

Clemalij  Vilalba,  micella  ;  Alragnu,  Uriiea  DaJartU, 
Lanictra  spec.,  .Acer  fteadeflatanui,  PbilaJelpbui  ccra- 
naritii,  Tagelei  luc'ida,  T.  lignala  Bartl.,  Humuitu  Litfu- 
luJ,  CfntraJiibui  nihtr,  jEtcului  macroilaebya,  Eufbariui 
Lathyrh. 
y<    A  The    foliage    shoots   of  the    above    plants,   though 

corresponding  in  the  above  points,  differ  in  the  unequal 
length  of  the  course  of  the  traces.  The  median  bundles 
sometimes  insert  themselves  at  the  next  lower  node, 
sometimes  at  the  next  but  one,  sometimes  still  lower. 
The  lateral  bundles  also  pass  through  one,  two,  or 
several  sections  of  the  stem.  Giving  the  reference  to 
yy^'  Niigeli's  wort,  we  will  here  describe  only  the  very 
simple  examples  of  Clematis  and  Atragene  (Figs.  106, 
107). 

The  pairs  of  leaves  decussate  at  right  angles.  The 
six  corners  of  the  intemodes,  of  which  two  opposite 
ones  corresponding  to  the  median  points  of  the  leaves 
are  rather  more  prominent,  alternate  regularly.  The 
width  of  the  three-bundled  leaf-trace  is  about  1 1  s°. 

The  median  bundles  [ad,  gk,  pi,  xl)  pass  through 
one  internode,  divide  at  the  next  node  into  two  shanks, 
and  insert  themselves  with  these  on  the  lateral  bundles 
of  the  pair  of  leaves  at  that  point.  At  first  there  is 
always  but  one  shank  present,  and  the  two  median 
bundles  of  the  same  pair  have  (according  to  two 
observations)  a  symmetrically  converging  curvature. 
The  formation  of  the  second  shank  often  appears  at  a 
late  stage  in  CI.  Viticella,  or  is  entirely  absent. 
•n«N%tiL  FiK.  1^  sciie^f>rri>cnKB-  The   two    lateral   bundles   of  the   leaf  (he,   tf,  hi, 

Sai''MrfK*^"B"i"«i'^''™^  '""'  *'^'*  ^'^°  ''^^  through  one  internode,  they  curve 
'*,  *c,/-i.  eK  t*.  itHi  trim  at  tiiL-ccHiit  in  a  converging  manner  at  the  next  node,  and  insert 
ii<xmirmn^iM|i>^n^uiiyuoru^!n>  themselves  on  those  same  lateral  bundles,  with  which 
M!T>.™™^ir.i;?)^hl;^  i^  'he  shanks  of  the  median  bundle  unite.  In  CI.  ViticdU 
(ens|ie^^ca|n>]nB^n|[  to  ihH  .bun  atb,  the  Icaf-trace  in  thls  Condition  is  usually  complete :  in 
cMniiirtiicuB^ii.iMnuiBtiMaiH>.<.  CI.  Vitalba  a  second  shank  is  formed  at  the  point  of 

curvature  of  the  lateral  bundles  also :  this  curves  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  coalesces  with  a  median  bundle  of  the  node.  The  trans- 
verse section  of  the  young  internode  shows  six  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  (Fig.  107, 
p.  146}. 

The  axillary  branches  have  also  six  bundles  in  their  lowest  internode,  which  unite  to 
two  on  entering  the  stem.  I'hesc  two  unite  at  unce  right  and  left  with  the  median 
bundle  of  the  leaf  which  bears  them. 


I  ind  iD5._S(Bchyi  it 
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30.  Leaves  oppcwte :  trac«  consisting  of  three  bundles,  the  lateral  bundles  of  the  same 
pair  united  from  the  first.     Mercurialii  anatia  and  M.  peresiih. 

ai.  Leaves  opposite  :  traces  consisting  of  five  bundles,  the  two  lateral  bundles  of  the 
same  pair  united  from  the  tint.     Sambacut  nigra. 

-->  ■% 

B.    Gthnospekhs  '. 

As  has  been  above  mentioned,  the  vas- 
cular system  In  the  stems  of  the  Conifcrz 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Dicoty- 
ledons: they  will  therefore  be  mentioned 
here  only  as  special  instances  of  the 
type  of  the  Dicotyledons. 

The  seedling  of  most  of  them  has  two 
opposite  cotyledons  which  grow  green  on 
germination,  and  rise  above  the  ground ; 
rarely  (Ginkgo,  Araucaria,  section  Colum- 
bea)  they  remain  in  the  ground.  Alore 
than  two  occur  exceptionally  in  many 
genera,  and  constantly  in  Taxodium  (4 
to  9)  and  in  the  Abietinez,  in  the  sense  of 
Strasburger,  i.  e.  Linnaeus'  genus  Pinus. 
The  number  of  the  cotyledons  differs  here 
according  to  the  species,  and  varies  in  the 
tame  species  within  wide  limits:  e.g.  in 
Abies  pectinata  between  4  and  7,  in  Pinus 
sylvestris  between  j  and  8,  in  Pinus  Pinca 
between  8  and  14.  Discounting  single 
exceptions  to  be  named  below,  one  bundle 
enters  the  short  hypocotytedonary  section 
from  each  cotyledon ;  where  there  arc 
two  cotyledons  both  bundles  run  vertically 
downwards,  and  soon  undergo  coalescence 
to  form  the  root-bundle:  where  the  num- 
ber ishigher,  two  or  three  bundles  coalesce 
immediately  after  entering  the  hypncoty* 
ledonarj  section  to  form  one,  so  that  the 
number  of  the  bundles  of  the  trace  in  the 
latter  is  smaller  than  that  of  ihe  coty- 
ledons. Statements  by  Lestiboudois  {I.e., 
pp.  IS  and  i6)lead  to  the  assumption  that 
in  Cupressus  pyramidalis  and  Abies  bal- 
samea  the  bundle,  which  passes  from  the 
cotyledon  into  the  stem  as  a  simple 
bundle,  splits  at  the  node  into  two  shanks, 
and  that  the  opposite  shanks  of  two 
neighbouring  bundles  unite  into  one,  nutit' 
which  (alternating  with  each  pair  of  coty-  ^'^^^ 
ledons)  descends  perpendicularly.  I'hc  '■•"'" 
cotyledons  of  Araucaria  brasiliensis*  hai-c 
each  B  vascular  bundles,  and  these  each  unite 

'  Nageli,  /. c— I.csti!)<>udois  I.e.  -A.  H.  Fraiilt,  Itotan.  Zeitg.  1W4,  p.  150.— Ge>'ler,  GeHisB- 
biindelverlauf  in  d.  Ijubblattregion  d,  Conircrcn,  I'ringsheim't  Jahrh.  VI.— Strasburger,  Die  Coni- 
fcren  und  Gnelaceen.  •  Straslmrgei,  /,e.  p.  36J. 
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that  from  the  tno  cotyledons  four  biinilles  of  the  trace  pass  down  into  the  hjrpocoty- 
ledonary  section, 

)n  all  investigated  cases  the  bundles  of  the  trace  of  the  first  epicotyledonary  leaves 
insert  themselves  on  the  cotyledonary  bundles  at  or  close  below  the  cotyledonary  node. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Ginkgo,  the  trace  of  foliage 'and  scale  leaves  passing 
through  the  stem  is  in  the  Conifcrz  a  single  bundle;  and  this  is 
still  the  cas::  even  where  the  leaves  have  several  bundles,  and  where 
these  arise,  as  in  Dammara  and  the  broad-leaved  Araucarias,  by 
splitting  of  the  single  bundle  of  the  trace  while  still  in  the  node. 

In  the  investigated  species  of  Junipcrus,  Frenela,  Cupressus, 
Callitris,  Libiicednis,  Thuja  gigantea  Null,  Chamzeyparis  cri- 
coides  Hort.,  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  two-  or  niany-membered 
alternating  whorls.  Their  traces  consisting  of  a  single  bundle 
descend  undivided  through  one  intcrnode,  and  fork  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  intcrnode  into  two  shankn,  which  insert 
themselves  right  and  left  upon  the  bundles  of  the  trace  of  this 
intcrnode  (Fig,  108I, 

Thuja  occidcntalis,  Th.  plicata,  and  Biota  oricntalis  have  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  the  same  whorls  of  two  alternating 
leaves  as  their  nearest  allies  above  named ;  but  the  opposite 
traces  of  cacli  pair  of  leaves  pass  perpendicularly  downwards 
through  two  internodcs  without  dividing;  Ihey  then  curve  over 
the  leaf-trace,  »'htch  emerges  at  the  md  lower  node,  both  turn- 
ing in  the  same  direction  (more  rarely  converging  symmetrically), 
and  afKx  themselves  laterally  on  the  bundles  which  emerge  at  the 
»nd,  3rd,  or  rarely  the  4lh  lower  node  (Kig,  109), 

In  the  numerous  Conifcrz  with  spirally  arranged  leaves, 
Chnma'cyparis  glauca  Hort.,  Widdringtonia  juniperina,  the  in- 
vestigated species  of  Taxodium,  Glyptastrobus,  Crj'ptomeria, 
Sequoia,  Cunninghamia,  Pinus  in  the  sense  of  Linnxus,  Podo- 
carpus,  Saxegothea,  Taxus,  and  Araucaria,  the  one-bundled  leaf- 
traces  have  a  course  corresponding  in  its  main  points  to  the 
scheme  described  for  Iheris  (Fig.  1  ro).  Kach  bundle  descends 
independently  through  a  definite  number  of  Jntemodes,  and  then 
curving  towards  a  definite  lower  bundle,  affixes  itself  laterally  on 
it,  and  coalesces  with  it  further  down.  The  number  of  the 
definite  Uitvcr  bimdlc,  on  which  it  is  afhxcd,  varies  according  to 
the  individual  case,  but  is  constant  for  each  single  case,  and 
follows  the  series  t,  3,  Si  S>  '3i  ii, . . . .  The  direction  in  which 
the  apposition  on  the  coalescing  l)undlc  takes  place,  is  also  con- 
stant for  each  individual  case,  and  is  dcfmcd  by  the  number  of 
the  coalescing  bun<lle,  so  that  the  apposition  on  the  3rd,  Sth, 
or  2 1st  lower  bundle  is  in  a  descending  direction,  that  on  the  stb, 
ijlh,  or  j4th  in  an  ascending  direction  with  reference  to  the 
Jeaf-spirul  ((jcyler.  I.e.).  I'he  same  nile  above  described  is 
followed  as  regards  the  course  of  the  bundles  of  the  (race  in 
the  leaves  of  C^cphnlotaxus  Kortunci,  Torrcya  grandis,  and,  as 
far  as  at  present  known,  of  Dammara  australi:< :  these  leaves 
np))ear  at  first  in  whiirls,  hut  are  sul>seiiucntly  displaced  spirally.  Ginkgo  also  belongs  to 
this  category,  since  the  tuo  bundles  of  the  trace,  alter  running  separately  through  1-3 
internodcs,  unite  to  one,  which  curves  in  a  kathodic  direction  above  the  5th  lower 
trace,  and  inserts  itself  in  about  the  8th  lower  intcrnode  in  an  anodic  direction  on  the 
5th  lower  trace,  with  which  it  pursues  a  united  course  In  the  9-1 1  internode. 

Among  the  Giielaem;  Epktihu  vulgaris  lias  in  each  of  the  two  cotyledons  two  vascular 
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bundles,  these  enter  the  bypocotyledonary  stem,  which  thus  contains  four  bundles  or  the 
cotyledoiui7  trace.  The  epicotytedonary  section  contains  eight  bundles,  four  opposite 
each  cotyledon.  In  the  cotyledonary  node  these  eight  bundles  unite  in  pairs,  each  of  which 
passes  down  between  two  cotylcdonary  bundles,  and  splits  within  the  hypocotyledonary 
section  into  two  shanks,  which  insert  themselves  on  the  next  cotylcdonary  bundles. 
Below  this  point  of  union  the  four  cotylcdonary  bundles  unite  to  form  the  bundle  of  the 
n>ot. 

Each  of  the  other  leaves  of  Ephedra,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  scale-like,  and  are 
arranged  in  accurately  alternating  whorls  of  two,  »lso  contains  two  bundles.  In  E.  vulgaris 
the  two-bundled  leaf-trace  enters  the  ring  of  bundles  at  its  own  nude  (1);  takes  a  perpen- 


dicular and  parallel  course  downwards  throiigh  two  intemodes,  and  inserts  itself  in  the  third 
node  laterally  on  the  trace  which  emerges  at  node  i,  each  bundle  joining  with  that  laterally 
next  it.  In  the  node  there  appears  at  an  early  st^gc  a  transverse  girdle  of  tracheides, 
which  unites  the  bundles.  Strasburger  slates  for  Kphedr.i  campyliipoda,  th.it  between 
the  two  bundles  of  the  trace  of  each  leaf  there  runs  a  '  complementary  bundle '  which 
arises  from  the  girdle  of  tracheides:  this  p.isscs  through  one  intcrnode,  from  the  node  of 
tile  pair  of  leaves,  to  the  next  transverse  girdle.  In  (Ephedra  altissima,  according  to  the 
same  author,  the  two  bundles  of  the  trace  of  a  leaf  take  a  scpanitc  course  only  in  their 
own  inlemode,  and  in  the  next  are  united  to  a  single  bundle,  K.  vulgaris  has  therefore 
eight  bundles  of  the  trace  in  the  intcrnode,  of  these  two  opposite  pairs  belong  to  the  same 
pair  of  leares  :   E.  campylopoda  has  ten,  E.  altissima  only  six. 

The  species  of  Curium  have  on  tlicir  foliage  shoots  decussating  pairs  of  leaves,  separated 
from  one  another  by  elongated  intemodes.  Kach  leaf  contains  four  or  five  bundles,  accord- 
ing; to  the  species'.  According  to  some  few  investigations  on  Gn.  Tlioa  the  leaf-traces 
follow  the  above-described  scheme  for  the  Umliellifera-.  The  tcn-hunoled  trace  of  each 
pair  of  leaves  passes  down  through  two  intemodes,  and  unites  in  the  second  node  with  the 
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trace  of  the  next  lower  pair.  The  bundles  of  the  trace  of  successive  pairs  all  pectinate 
with  one  another.  Besides  this,  other  coalescences  must  occur  at  or  below  the  node, 
since  in  the  intemodes  investigated  the  transverse  section  showed  only  eighteen  bundles 
instead  of  twenty  as  assumed  according  to  the  scheme,  and  as  actually  occurs  in  Gn. 
Gnemon. 

On  Welwitschia  comp.  Chap.  XVI. 

To  avoid  repetition,  the  Cycade<B  will  also  be  described  in  the  chapter  cited. 

II.  Anomalous  Dicotyledons. 

Sect.  62.  A  not  inconsiderable  number  of  Dicotyledons,  some  Cycadeae,  and 
Welwitschia  differ  in  their  bundle-system  from  that  which  characterises  their  allies, 
in  that  the  primary  bundles  are  not  arranged  in  a  simple  ring.  Either  they  contain 
a  ring  of  bundles  arranged  according  to  the  usual  type,  while  additional  bundles  are 
found  either  within  these,  that  is  in  the  pith,  or  outside  them,  that  is  in  the  outer 
cortex ;  or  the  bundles  are  arranged  in  several,  often  not  sharply  distinguished  circles, 
or  so  arranged  that  they  appear  in  transverse  section  irregularly  scattered  between 
other  tissues,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  peripheral  bundles,  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  a  ring  well  marked  off  from  the  outer  cortex. 

These  more  or  less  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  main  type  either  occur  in 
quite  isolated  species  in  typically  formed  genera  and  families  (e.g.  Umbelli ferae),  or 
in  numerous  species  of  otherwise  typically  formed  genera  (e.g.  Begonia),  or  they  are 
characteristic  of  certain  genera,  or  small  families  (e.g.  Nymphajaceae,  Calycanthaceae, 
Podophyllum,  Djphylleja),  more  rarely  even  of  large  families,  as  Piperaceae  and 
Mclaslomaceae.  But  even  in  the  latter,  exceptions  occur  to  that  grouping  of  the 
bundles  which  holds  for  the  majority  of  their  allies. 

The  above  phenomena  are  based  either  upon  an  oblique  radial  course  of  the 
bundles  of  the  leaf-trace^  or  upon  the  appearance  of  cauUm  bundles  besides  the  bundles 
of  the  trace  which  are  arranged  in  the  typical  ring.  Discounting  the  Nyctagineae, 
which  will  be  described  below  (Chap.  XVI),  many  Amarantaceae,  &c.  with  medul- 
lary bundles,  the  following  cases  belong  to  this  category. 

a.  AieduUary  bundles. 

I.  All  bundles  belong  to  the  leaf  trace :  some  on  entering  the  stem  are  arranged 
in  the  typical  ring,  and  have  a  radially  perpendicular  course  in  it:  others,  passing 
further  inwards,  are  therefore  medullar}^,  and  are  either  scattered  through  the  pith  or 
arranged  in  rings.  To  this  class  belong  most  Cueurbitacecc^  species  oi  Aniarantui 
and  Luxolus,  Phytolacca  dioica,  the  Piperacecr,  doubtless  also  the  herbaceous  Ber^ 
beridaf.  Podophyllum,  DiphylUja/  Leontice ;  further  species  of  Papaver  Thalicirum^ 
and  Aclica, 

The  bundles  of  the  climbing  Cucurbitacen' '  (Cucumis,  Cucurbita,  Bryonia,  Tladiantba, 
Cyclanthera  pedata)  are  arranged  in  two  rings  (Ecbalium  claterium,  which  has  no  tendrils, 
has  only  one  circle  of  bundles) :  those  of  the  outer  ring  are  opposite  the  comers  of  the 
stem,  and  are  of  equal  number  with  these,  c.  g.  five  in  Cucumis  sativus,  Cucurbita,  Tladi- 
antha  dubia,  Cyclanthera  pedata,  seven  in  Bryonia  dioica :  those  of  the  inner  ring  alternate 


'   llc'inljanli,   Dcol.acht.   iilx.T  rfl.in7cnj;ofas>c,    j).    20. — Sanio,   IJolaii.    Zcitjj.    1864,    p.  227. — 
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vi'ith  those  of  the  outer,  so  that  their  outer  portion  falls  between  the  latter,  but  their 
number  Is  not  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  outer  series,  one  being  left  out  (e.  g.  j  in 
the  specimens  at  hand  of  Tladiantha). 

The  bundles  of  both  rings  are,  as  far  as  investigated,  bundles  of  the  trace,  which  pass 
downwards  on  the  average  through  two  internodcs :  it  remains  for  further  investigations 
to  ascertain  their  course  exactly,  a  matter  which  is  made  very  ditficult  by  the  early  ap- 
pearance of  irregular  transverse  anastomosing  bundles  in  the  nodes. 

Of  those  AmarantaceKj  which  have  been  investigated,  some,  namely  species  of  Celosia, 
Gomphrena,  Altemanthera,  Fra*lichia,  and  Achyranthes,  have  the  primary  ring  of 
bundles,  and  pith  cylinder  (the  latter  without  bimdlcs),  which  are  typical  of  the  Dicoty- 
ledons. In  Amarantus*  caudatus,  A.  retroflexus,  and  F!uxolus  cmarginatus  A.Br,  the 
numerous  (e.  g.  i  r)  bundles,  which  are  arranged  in  the  base  of  the  leaf  in  a  curved  series 
concave  upwards,  separate  from  one  another  in  the  node,  taking  however  a  steep  down- 
ward course:  some  form  a  ring  with  certain  bundles,  which  descend  from  above,  others 
penetrate  deeper  into  the  pith.  Thus  there  are  formed  within  the  ring  of  bundles 
several  irregular  medullary  rings,  in  which  the  bundles  belonging  to  individual  leaves 
remain  grouped  together.  The  middle  of  the  pith  has  no  bundles.  I'he  median  bundles 
of  each  leaf-trace  appear  to  penetrate  deepest  into  the  pith.  Lower  down  the  bundles 
of  one  trace  unite,  after  traversing  several  internodes  separately.  An  accurate  investi- 
gation of  their  course  remains  still  to  be  made.  Slender  specimens  of  F^uxolus  lividus 
Moq.  show  similar,  but  simpler  conditions. 

Phytolacca  dioica  has  (according  to  Niigeli,  /.  r.  p.  118)  three  bundles  of  the  trace  for 
each  leaf.  The  two  lateral  ones  descend  in  a  radially  perpendicular  direction  in  the  stem 
between  the  pith  and  outer  cortex ;  they  split  first  into  two,  then  into  several  shanks,  and 
these  together  form  the  ring  of  bundles.  The  median  bundle  enters  the  pith,  but  hardly 
deeper  than  ^  the  radius  of  the  pith,  it  there  descends  through  8-12  internodes,  and  then 
again  unites  with  the  ring.  It  describes  a  curve  convex  inwards,  the  strongest  cur\'ature 
of  which  is  in  its  upper  part:  it  reaches  nearest  to  the  middle  of  the  pith  in  the  3rd  and 
4th  internodes.  The  transverse  section  through  a  mature  internode  thus  shows  8-13 
bundles,  which  are  free  within  the  ring. 

The  course  of  the  bundles,  which  in  the  aerial  stem  of  Poihpbyllumj  Diphylleja,  and 
Leontice*  are  distributed  in  the  transverse  section  thnnighout  the  pith,  almost  as  in  the 
Monocotyledons,  and  of  those  which,  in  Papaifr  oricntale  (often  also  in  P.  somniferum), 
in  Acttta  racemosa,  Cimicifuga  fatida,  and  species  of  Thalictrum,  form  an  irregular  2-  or 
3-seriate  zone  round  the  pith,  requires  further  investigation :  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  belong  to  the  leaf-trace. 

Further  investigation  must  show  whether  the  medullary  bundles,  which  occur  in  Statice 
or  the  Plumbagirun'^^  belong  to  this  series:  I  found  no  such  bundles  in  the  species  of 
Statice,  Armeria,  and  Plumbago  which  I  examined. 

Since  P.  Moldenhawer  and  E.  Meyer  it  has  been  known  that  in  the  internodes  of  all 
Piperacesr  which  have  been  investigated,  with  the  exception  of  Verhuellia,  there  are 
medullary  bundles,  usually  arranged  in  a  circle,  within  a  ring  of  bundles,  which  in  the 
woody  species  (Piperex)  sul)sequently  undergo  secondary  thickening.  Rarely  more  than 
one  inner  circle  is  present,  e.  g.  in  Pepcromia  variegata  sometimes  2,  in  P.  incana  and 
obtusifolia  3-4,  in  Piper  gcniculatum  2,  in  Artanthe  corditblia  4  *.     The  nunibtr  of  the 

'  Link,  Gnindlehrcn  der  Anatom.  unci  Phj^iol.  dtr  rflan/cn,  pp.  144,  14S. — Ungcr,  Dicotylc- 
donenstamm,  p.  108. 

•  C.  H.  Schullz,  Vaisscaux  du  latex,  &c.,  Mem.  prt>.  Acad.  d.  ScIciiccn  \II  (1S41).— Sanio, 

/.<•.  p.  230. 

'  Russow,  Vcrj;!.  Unteis.  p.  15.;. — SchwciHlnier.  Mcch.  Piincip.  |>.  143. 

*  P.  Moldenhawer,  Ik-ilr.  p.  5. —  K  NK\ct,  I>c  HoultiiMiin  ct  Saunin  is,  p.  39. — Ungcr,  Riu, 
&c.  dcs  Dicotylcloncn.stanimcs.  p.  6S.  iVi-.  -Knrstcii.  Vij^tt.  t  >rj^.  d.  I'.ilincn.  /.  «•.  p.  14S. — C  do 
Candollr,  Mi'-nioirc  *ur  la  famille  dt-^  I'ip*  ra'.«  c-,  Mtiii.  Soc.  lh\>.  «lc  (Ilium'.  Inf.  Will.  p.  2.-- 
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bundles,  both  of  the  inner  and  outer  circle,  varies,  at  least  in  many  species,  in  the  suc- 
cessive intern  odes  of  the  same  shoot.  They  run  perpendicularly  down  the  individual 
internode.  In  most  species  transverse  anastomosis  in  the  node  makes  it  difficult  to 
follow  their  further  course.  Most  recent  authors  have  arrived  at  the  result  that  the 
bundles  are  partly  common,  partly,  and  especially  the  inner  ones,  cauline:  the  in- 
florescence certainly  contains  cauline  bundles.  Karsten  alone,  in  the  year  18479  ex- 
pressed another  view  for  the  Piperaceac,  according  to  which  all  the  bundles  are  bundles  of 
the  leaf-trace :  this  view  is  confirmed  and  generalised  by  the  more  thorough  investiga- 
tions of  Weiss.  The  latter  can  only  be  epitomised  here,  reference  being  given  to  the 
original  work,  since  the  latter  only  appeared  after  this  book  had  begun  to  pass  through 
the  press. 

Peperomia  galioides  shows  the  course  most  clearly.  The  leaves  are  arranged  in 
whorls  of  five,  each  has  a  single  bundle.  The  bundles  enter  the  node  in  the  outer  circle, 
and  pass  down  in  it  through  one  internode:  they  then  curve  inwards,  and,  forming  the 
inner  circle,  pass  down  the  second  internode :  in  the  node  below  the  latter  they  insert 
themselves  on  the  bundles  of  the  next  higher  whorl,  which  here  curve  into  the  pith. 
The  transverse  section  through  the  internode  shows  two  concentric  series  of  five  bundles 
each. 

P.  brachyphylla  has  decussating  whorls  of  two  leaves  each.  Each  leaf  contains  three 
bundles,  one  median  and  two  lateral.  '  I'he  median  bundles  run  in  the  peripheral  circle 
through  two  internodes,  then  turn  inwards,  and,  after  a  further  course  in  the  pith  through 
one  internode,  insert  themselves  with  their  tapering  ends  on  a  medullary  bundle.  All 
lateral  bundles  of  the  trace  run  through  one  internode  in  the  peripheral  circle,  then 
curving  in  the  next  lower  internode  into  the  pith,  they  run  further  in  the  pith  through 
one  internode,  and  insert  themselves,  also  with  tapering  ends,  on  the  medullary  bundles  of 
the  third  internode.'  In  each  node  accordingly  six  bundles  pass  inwards;  in  the  pith  of 
the  internode  however  there  are  only  four:  certain  bundles  must  therefore  unite  on  enter- 
ing the  pith.  Weiss  found  the  course  similar,  but  more  complicated  and  less  regular,  in 
P.  rubella,  and  in  P.  variegata  and  incana,  which  have  alternating  leaves:  of  these  the 
former  has  a  leaf-trace  of  twelve  bundles,  the  latter  of  seven. 

Weiss,  in  common  with  Karsten,  found  in  the  woody  Piperaceae  (Piper,  Artanthe, 
species  of  Chavica)  that  the  bundles  of  the  many-bundled  leaf-trace,  which  embraces  the 
stem,  descend,  where  there  are  one  or  two  medullary  circles,  through  at  least  one  internode 
in  the  peripheral  circle,  then  curving  into  the  pith,  they  traverse  a  second  internode  in  the 
medullary  circle,  and  finally  insert  themselves  on  medullary  bundles  of  a  lower  internode. 
On  passing  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  circle  two  or  three  bundles  may  unite,  and  the 
number  of  the  medullary  bundles  may  thus  vary  with  little  regularity  in  the  successive 
internodes.  Where  there  are  more  than  two  circles  (Artanthe  cordifolia)  the  medullary 
bundles  traverse  at  least  two  internodes. 

It  is  instructive  that  the  course  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  Piperaceac  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Commelinez  (§  69). 

2.  A/i  bundks  belong  to  the  leaf-trace.  After  entering  the  stem  they  pass  over 
into  a  network  of  bundles,  which  branches  irregularly  on  all  sides.  To  this  series 
belong  the  Nympharacece,  Gunneraccx-,  Primula  Auricula,  and  its  nearest  allies, 
perhaps  also  many  Balanophorcxs  In  the  first  three  groups  a  definite  number  of 
bundles  are  seen  to  enter  the  stem  from  each  leaf,  and  immediately  after  entering 
they  pass  over  into  a  ni'twork  of  bundles,  which  are  irregularly  connected  both 
in  the  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  stem,  and  also  in  radial  i>lancs  by  oblique  and 


Sanio,  Rotan.  Ztit^'.  1864,  p.  193.— K.  Schmitz,  das  Fil)rovas.alsyslcm  d.  Pij^racccn,  Diss.  Es^cn, 
1^7*- — J-  ^^«.i'»N  \Vachstluiin.svcili.,  &c.  d.  I'iitTactcn,  Flora,  1S76. 
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transverse  anastomoses,  the  network  being  still  further  complicated  by  the  insertion 
of  the  bundles  of  roots  and  buds.  Tran^verse  and  longitudinal  sections  through  the 
stem  show  'irregularly  scattered'  bundles,  cut  through  in  diflfcrent  directions;  the 
former  thus  remind  one  superficially  of  transverse  sections  of  stems  of  Monocotyle- 
dons, of  which  however  only  those  of  the  Aroidex'  with  irregular  reticulate  con- 
nection of  bundles  can  be  more  closely  comi)ared  with  them. 

The  structure  of  species  of  Gunnern  has  been  more  exactly  investigated  by  Rcinkc  \ 
In  G.  Chilensis  Lam.  (G.  scabra  R.  B.)  one  bundle  of  the  trace  enters  the  short  hypo- 
cotyledoDary  stem  from  each  cotyledon  :  the  two  unite,  after  a  perpendicular  course,  to 
form  the  axile  root-bundle.  IMic  cotyledons  arc  immediately  followed  by  a  pair  of 
almost  opposite  primordial  leaves,  which  decussate  with  thim :  then  come  the  further 
leaves  in  spiral  arrangement,  all  of  them  being  separated  from  one  another  by  extremely 
short  internodes.  From  each  of  the  primordial  leaves  three  bundles,  which  unite  in  the 
cotyledonary  node,  enter  the  hypocotyledonary  stem  :  here  the  two  united  traces  alter- 
nate with  those  of  the  cotyledons,  and  unite  with  them  lower  down  to  form  the  axile 
bundle.  Exactly  at  their  point  of  entry  into  the  centre  of  the  stem  they  are  mutually 
united  by  a  horizontal  bundle,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  stem,  and  by  one  or  a  few, 
which  traverse  the  middle  of  the  stem  obliquely.  Branches  from  the  latter  pass  to  the 
cotyledonary  bundles.  From  each  of  the  leaves,  which  next  follow  the  two  primordial 
leaves,  three  bundles  enter  the  stem,  and  from  the  successively  higher  ones  a  larger 
.number  (not  exactly  stated).  Flach  successive  leaf-trace  resembles  the  first,  inasmuch  as 
immediately  on  entering  the  stem  it  is  connected  with  the  network  of  bundles  by  con- 
necting bundles  in  all  directions :  only  the  nuniber  of  bundles  of  every  sort  and  direction 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  axis  of  the  seedling  2  mm.  thick  increases  to  the  swollen 
stem  of  50  mm.  thickness.  The  appearance  of  the  bundles  of  all  categories  takes  place 
almost  simultaneously. 

In  conformation  and  structure  the  following  spccit*s  coincide  with  (j.  Chilensis:  viz. 
G.  pctaioidea,  bracheata,  insignis,  commutata,  peltata,  manicata.  Cm.  pcrpensa  L.,  to 
which  is  allied  G.  macrophylla,  has  in  its  stem  of  i^"  in  thickness,  and  with  rather  longer 
internodes,  for  the  most  part  bundles  with  a  longitudinal  course :  most  of  these  are  united 
into  a  hollow  cylindrical  net,  within  the  parenchymatous  cortex,  and  have  transverse  and 
oblique  connecting  bundles,  which  traverse  the  pith. 

In  the  short  internmies  of  the  leafy  stem  of  (J.  magellanica,  which  is  2-5  mm.  thick, 
3-4  vascular  bundles  run  longitudinally:  these  are  connected,  directly  with  one  another, 
by  convergence,  to  form  pointed  elongated  meshes,  and  also  at  the  nodes  they  are  united 
by  transverse  anastomoses,  at  the  points  of  entry  of  the  three-bundled  leaf-trace.  I'he 
elongated  internodes  of  the  stolons  of  this  plant  have  usually  only  one  concave  band- 
shaped  axile  bundle :  sometimes  this  splits  for  a  short  distance  into  two.  Finally  the  thin 
stems  of  G.  monoica  and  prorepcns  show  in  their  intern(Kies  usually  two  bundles,  which 
are  here  and  there  united  to  a  single  one,  into  which  the  (one-bundled?)  leaf-traces  run. 
In  the  elongated  internodes  of  the  stolons  they  have  one  axile  bundle. 

In  Primula  jiuricvla*  the  one-bundled  leaf-traces  of  the  cotyledons  and  of  the  first 
leaves  unite,  running  almost  horizontally  into  the  middle  of  the  stem,  to  form  one  axile 
bundle  which  traverses  it.  The  bundles  wliich  enter  from  the  subsequent  leaves  run 
for  a  distance — not  defined  by  any  constant  number  of  internodes — side  by  side,  and 
then  unite  with  one  another,  or  with  the  axile  bundle.  As  the  plant  grows  stronger  the 
number  of  bundles  entering  one  leaf  increases  t(»  twenty,  these  pass  oblicjuely  down  the 
stem,  and  are  here  united  by  irregular  and  oblique  branches  and  anastomoses,  which  run 

'  Morphologivche  .\bhan(llungen,  l-cij>/i};.  i>*7.',.  p.  47.'r.if.  4   7. 

'  Vaupcll,   UcIkt  «1.  i)crij)hcri>chc   Wachstluiiii   d.  dicdlxlal.    Khi/oiiU',    I.eipzi;;,    ^^bh-     ^ "" 
Kamicnski,  Ziir  Vcrgl.  Aii«itoiiiic  cl.  riiinclit,  1  >iss.  Slr.i^'.lniig,  i^'75. 
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radially  and  tangentially.  In  transverse  section  there  appears  a  ring  of  15-ao,  widely 
separated,  stronger  bundles,  which  correspond  to  the  central  bundles  of  the  base  of  the 
leaf:  surrounding  the  ring  numerous  smaller  bundles  are  irregularly  scattered;  these  are 
derived  from  the  lateral  ones  of  the  base  of  the  leaf:  in  the  space  within  the  ring  are  seen 
the  transverse  sections  of  the  connecting  branches,  which  here  also  run  in  all  directions. 
Pr.  Palinuri,  calycina,  and  marginata  resemble  Pr.  Auricula.  Other  species  of  Primula,  as 
Pr.  sinensis,  spectabilis,  and  elatior,  have  a  typical  Dicotyledonous  ring  of  bundles,  which 
are  very  soon  united  laterally  by  intermediate  bundles.  On  their  special  course,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  many  species,  especially  Pr.  farinosa,  compare  Kamienski's  work. 

In  the  Nympb»'^cem  the  system  of  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  (Rhizome)  is  usually  a 
network  of  anastomosing  bundles  difficult  to  disentangle,  from  which  those  for  the  leaves, 
roots,  and  peduncles  branch  off  at  certain  places,  and  which  in  stronger  stems,  e.  g.  of 
Nuphar  luteum,  traverse  the  whole  internal  part  of  the  stem,  which  lies  within  a  sharply 
limited  cortex,  even  to  its  very  centre.  It  may  be  seen  from  Unger*s  figure*  how 
chaotic  this  structure  is.  Nageli  (/.  r.  121)  tried  to  explain  the  matter  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  weaker  rhizomes  of  Nymphaea  alba.  I  reproduce  his  description  as  follows.  Inter- 
nodes  shortened.  Leaves  arranged  spirally.  The  transverse  section  shows  between  pith 
and  cortex  a  circle  of  separate  bundles,  which  is  divided  usually  into  three,  rarely  into  four 
groups,  which  can  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye.  The  three  groups  are  of  unequal 
width :  they  vary  continually  throughout  the  length  of  the  stem,  and  are  related  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves.  The  bundles  of  the  circle  are  often  connected  with  one 
another,  so  that,  when  seen  in  surface  view,  they  appear  as  a  network.  The  middle  of 
the  pith  is  traversed  by  a  central  bundle,  which  throws  off  now  and  then  a  branch  to 
the  net- work. 

From  the  base  of  the  leaf  five  bundles  enter  the  stem :  three  of  these  lie  rather  higher 
and  form  the  true  leaf- trace.  Their  lateral  bundles  separate  widely  from  one  another, 
and  weave  themselves  in  with  the  net-like  circle  at  two  almost  diametrically  opposite 
points,  so  that  the  trace  is  about  180°  wide.  The  median  bundle  also  loses  itself  usually 
at  once  in  the  net.  But  sometimes  it  passes  inwards  through  the  pith,  after  forming 
some  anastomoses  with  other  bundles,  and  unites  with  the  central  bundle.  In  one  stem 
it  was  the  8th  and  13th,  in  another  the  ist,  6th,  nth,  i8th,  and  32nd  leaves,  the  median 
bundles  of  which  passed  to  the  centre,  while  those  of  all  the  other  leaves  remained  in  the 
outer  network.  In  the  first  example  the  8th  and  13th,  in  the  second  the  rst,  6th,  nth, 
and  32nd  leaves  were  on  the  upper  side  of  the  procumbent  stem,  the  18th  on  its  lower 
side. 

An  independent  growth  of  the  central  bundle  at  its  apex  was  not  observed:  Nageli 
therefore  considers  it  as  a  sympodium  of  median  bundles. 

I  found  in  weak  rhizomes  of  Nuphar  pumilum  that  the  transverse  section  resembled 
that  described  in  the  case  of  Nymphxa :  an  irregular  ring  of  8-1 2  bundles,  and  a  central, 
often  very  eccentric,  and  frequently  branched  bundle  being  seen :  the  latter  is  in  rare  cases 
entirely  absent  from  the  section.  The  bundles  of  the  ring  form  a  net  with  elongated 
meshes,  the  main  meshes  being  limited  by  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace,  between  which 
smaller  bundles,  usually  pushed  back  rather  further  into  the  pith,  form  an  irregular  net- 
work. The  leaf-trace  consists  of  three  bundles,  and  is  about  120*  wide,  the  median 
bundle  forks  in  the  node  into  two  shanks  diverging  at  an  obtuse  angle:  each  of  these  in 
its  descending  course  is  united  with  the  lateral  bundle  of  its  own  side.  I  never  saw  the 
median  bundle  curve  to  the  middle  line  of  the  stem,  but  rather  I  here  saw  only  a  bundle, 
which  ran  irregularly  from  side  to  side,  and  here  and  there  gave  off  a  lateral  branch  and 
anastomosed  with  the  peripheral  net.  An  independent  ending  of  this  bundle  beneath  the 
growing-point  was  not  to  be  found.  Besides  this  I  have  examined  but  few  preparations, 
and  wished  in  the  above  remarks  only  to  point  to  N.  piiniilutn  as  an  object  well  suited  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  structure  of  the  stem  in  the  Nymphxacea:. 


*  Anatomic  und  rhysiologie.  p.  27,^. 
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3.  Bundles  of  the  trace  and  cauline  bundles  are  both  present.  The  bundles  of  the 
trace  are  arranged  in  a  ring,  the  cauline  bundles  are  in  the  pith.  To  this  series  belong 
species  of  Begonia,  Orobancheae,  species  of  Mamillaria,  Mclastomacea;?,  some  Urn- 
belliferas,  and  Araliaceae :  further  in  the  main  also  Nelumbium. 

In  the  Begoniaj  medullary  bundles  are  common.  Hildebrand^  found  them  in  28 
species  out  of  128:  for  instance  in  B.  Kvansiana,  laciniata,  Rex,  xanthina,  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  Hildebrand's  description  of  stems  in  the  mature  state  (following  the  course  from 
below  upwards)  these  seem  to  be  for  the  most  part  cauline.  In  the  first  intcrnodes  of 
the  seedling  they  are  wanting,  they  branch  from  those  of  the  ring  in  higher  intcrnodes. 
They  run  parallel  and  perpendicular  in  the  internode,  in  the  nodes  they  anastomose  with 
one  another  and  with  those  of  the  ring :  as  a  rule  none  pass  through  the  node  without 
connection  with  others.  In  B.  HUgelii,  Muricata,  and  luxurians  Hildcbrand  saw  1-3 
medullary  bundles  enter,  without  previous  anastomosis  with  others,  directly  into  the 
middle  of  the  petiole,  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  less  frequently  in  others:  e.g. 
B.  laciniata.  From  the  plexus  in  the  node  medullary  bundles  pass  on  into  the  next 
higher  intemode,  and  other  bundles  branch  off  to  pass  into  the  ring.  In  some  stems 
single  bundles  in  successive  nodes  pass  successively  into  the  pith,  and  again  into  the  ring, 
and  finally  into  a  leaf, '  but  this  whole  course  is  rendered  very  indistinct  by  an^istomoses.' 

The  many  points,  which  still  remain  doubtful,  arise  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  following 
the  course  of  the  bundles  in  the  Begonias  with  accuracy.  It  is  made  the  more  probable 
that  the  medullary  bundles  are  for  the  most  part  cauline  by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
Sanio's  investigation  of  B.  Evansiana  (/.  e,  224),  they  appear  later  than  those  of  the  ring'. 

Aralia  racemosa'  and  A.  japonica  have  within  the  typical  Dicotyledonous  ring  a 
second,  consisting  of  small,  widely  separated  bundles.  In  other  species,  e.g.  A.  papyrifera, 
the  second  ring  is  absent.  Besides  this  ring  there  are,  according  to  Sanio  in  A.  racemosa, 
other  single  bundles  scattered  in  the  pith.  All  these  bundles,  which  run  perpendicularly 
in  the  intemode,  anastomose  in  the  nodes  without  passing  out  to  the  leaves :  their  de- 
velopment proceeds  much  later  than  that  of  the  ring.  As  regards  the  distribution  of 
vessels  and  sieve-tubes  the  outer  medullary  bundles  have  a  position  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  bundles  of  the  ring,  the  inner  ones  are  irregularly  arranged.   Coiiip.  §101. 

In  the  stem  of  some  few  Umbelliftra'  ^  Silaus  pratensis  Bess.,  Peucedanum  Oreosc- 
linum  Mch.,  Opoponax  Chironium  K.,  Ferula  communis,  and  an  undetennined  fonn  of 
Taurus,  medullary  bundles  have  been  obser\'ed  within  the  ring :  as  many  as  1 3  in  Silaus, 
30  in  Opoponax,  82  in  the  plant  of  I'aurus  (Reichardtj,  at  least  100  in  the  flowering 
stems  of  Ferula  communis.  I'hey  are  distributed  in  the  transverse  section  over  the 
whole  pith:  their  number  varies  in  successive  intcrnodes,  e.g.  in  Silaus,  Ex.  I.  13,  11,  10, 
9,  7,  3 ;  Ex.  II.  10,  8,  7,  7>  6,  I ;  Ex.  III.  9,  8,  5,  3,  i :  Peucedanum  Oreoselinum,  Ex.  I. 
a2,  20,  18,  17,  i4i  7;  Ex.  II.  20,  18,  17,  17,  12,  6;  Ex.  III.  15,  13,  10,  7,  3. 

According  to  the  consistent  accounts  of  Jochmann  and  Reichardt  the  medullary 
bundles  do  not  pass  out  into  the  petiole ;  they  are  cauline.  I'hey  take  a  parallel  and 
perpendicular  course  through  the  intemode,  dividing  here  and  there,  and  united  for 
short  distances :  at  the  node  they  anastomose  by  means  of  connecting  bundles  with  one 
another,  and  with  those  of  the  ring :  from  the  anastomosing  bundles  in  the  node  those 
medullary  bundles  start  which  traverse  the  next  intemode.  Those  of  the  lowest  inter- 
node  above  the  root  affix  themselves  on  those  of  the  ring  of  the  same  intemode,  or 


'  Anatomische  Untersuchungen  iibcr  die  Stiimmc  d.  Ik'[;oniacccn.  Ikrlin,  1859. 

•  [Cf.  Westcrmaicr,  Uel)er  das  marksiamlij^c  Uuiidclsy>tciii  dcr  Bcgouiactxm.   Kfgensl)urg,  1879.] 
'  Sanio,  l,c,  p.  226. 

•  De  Candolle,  Organographie,  I.  p.  184,  Taf.  III. — Jochmann,  <lc  rnil>tllifcrariim  struclura, 
1854. —  H.  W.  Reichardt,  Ueber  das  centralc  Gcfii^sbuiidclsysicm  cinigcr  L'ndH;llifcrin,  Wiener  Acad. 
Sitiungsbr.  Bd.  XXI  ^1856),  s.  133. 
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rather  spring  from  them :  the  same  is  the  case  witli  those  of  the  lowest  iotemode  of  a 
branch,  so  that  the  tatter  are  not  in  direct  continuity  with  those  of  the  stem  {Reichardt). 
Theoccurrenceof  medullary  bundles  is  a  purely  specific  property.  Of  eight  investigated 
species  of  Pcucedanum  they  appear  only  in  P.  Oreoselinum :  they  are  absent  in  Silans 
tenuifolius.    They  are  not  present  in  the  one-year-old  seedling  of  S.  pratensis. 

Some  Mamiliariai '  have,  within  the  typical  ring  of  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace,  a  second  in 
the  peripheral  parts  of  the  pith,  this  being  composed  of  numerous  small  cauline  bundles. 
In  M.  angularis,  and  an  undetermined  similar  species,  there  are  about  thirty  of  these. 
They  ascend  the  stem  parallel  to  those  of  the  leaf-trace,  are  strongly  undulated  in  a 
radial,  and  especially  in  a  tangential  direction,  and  anastomose  at  atnite  angles.  They  are 
absent  in  young  seedlings  and  in  young  shoots,  and  appear  later  at  some  height  abore 
the  base  of  the  shoot,  springing  from  the  inner  side  of  the  bundles  of  the  trace.  I  was 
unable  to  find  anastomoses  with  the  leaf-trace,  or  the  ring  of  secondary  wood,  excepting 
at  their  point  of  origin.  In  other  Mamillarjas,  as  M.  pusHIa,  glochidiata,  &c.,  I  looked 
in  vain  for  Ihe  medullary  bundles,  even  in  the  mature  shoot.  Of  other  Cactacez,  forms 
of  Echlnocactus  and  thick  ones  of  Cereus  (e.  g.  C.  candicans  I)  have  a  medullary  system 
of  bundles,  which  on  account  of  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  lateral  shoots  will  be  described 
in  Sect.  94. 

The  small  Orobanchcse.  have  in  their  stems  only  the  typical  Dicotyledonous  ring  of  vascular 
bundles.  Strong  stems  of  the  more  robust  forms,  as  O.  elatior  Sutt,,  rubens  Wallr., 
caryophyllacca  Sm.,  Rapum  ThuJll.,  and  Cistanche  lutea',  have, 
inside  the  ring,  and  scattered  in  the  pith,  small  bundles,  the 
number  of  which  is  variable,  and  is  large  in  strong  specimens. 
They  are  cauline,  and  in  young  specimens  lake  an  undulating 
longitudinal  course  through  the  stem,  anastomosing  here  and 
there,  and  ending  blind  beneath  the  apex  of  the  stem.  Comp, 
Fig.  III.  In  fully  developed  flowering  stems  they  gradually  cease 
below  the  Inflorescence,  curving  outwards,  and  uniting  with  the 
bundles  of  the  ring.  It  is  only  in  Cistanche  lutea,  where  tbey 
occur  in  considerable  quantity,  that  they  run  freely  in  large  num- 
bers to  the  extreme  apex  of  the  Inflorescence.  In  Bpipbegui 
americanus  and  Ccnopbolii '  there  arc  found  in  the  base  of  the 
main  stem  three  concentric  rings  of  bundles:  in  the  latter  genus 
the  bundles  composing  them  are  contiguous  with  one  another  in 
radial  scries.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  belong  to  this  category, 
«?  iTTM^'StolTuttel!  or  to  that  of  radially  diverging  bundles  of  the  trace,  or  are  pro- 
Mb^r  Mdrth^  'T  S^  °"(      '1'"^  of  a  secondary  cambium. 

hti^adme.  In  the  flowering   stems  of  species  of  Balanofbara,  accordmg 

to  G6ppert's'  description,  the  same  or  a  closely  similar  arrange- 
ment occurs  to  that  in  O.  Rapum :  numerous  branched  bundles  are  scattered  within  a 
ring  composed  of  bundles  of  the  leaf-traces. 

In  the  Helosidex  the  ring  of  bundles  is  alone  present  in  the  elongated  rhizomes,  in 
the  tubers  and  Inflorescences  there  are  branched,  scattered  bundles  *. 
Two  cataphyllary  leaves  and  one  foliage  leaf  succeed  one  another  regularly  on  the 


'   Von  Mohl,  \cna.  Schiiften,  p.  uj. 

■  Graf  m  Solms-I^aubath,  cle  Lathraa:  yenetjs  positiimc  sjralematica,  Diss.  Berlin.  iSfij,  pp.  B, 
H,  and  i'nD^shi:ini'&  Jahtb.  VI.  p.  gii. 

'  Chatin,  Anat.  Comp.  Taf.  XVIII. 

*  Ucbtr  ilcn  Bau  der  Balanophoten,  N.  \cl.  Carol,  l.eop.  vol,  XVIII.  Suppl.  1. — Compare  alio 
Hoolicr,  IJdaiiophorcr,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  London,  XXII ;  Graf  lu  Solms,  in  Ptingahetm'l  Jabrb, 
/.r.  p.  529. 

=  Compare  ElAIcr,  in  Flora  Lraiiliensii,  Fasc.  XLVII. 
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riiizome  of  Nelumbium  speciosum '.  The  intemode  between  the  latter  and  the  next 
following  scale  leaf  is  elongated  (as  much  as  4  feel),  the  others  are  short.  The  elongated 
intemode  (Fig.  iii)  has  sis  blunt  angles,  so  that  when  hurixantall/plaized  one  surface  is 
turned  upwards  {a),  another  downwards  (u),  and  one  edge  to  each  side  right  and  left. 
It  is  traTCrsed  bf  6  large  air-eanals  (/),  corresponding  to  the  ant;lcs,  one  small  axile  one,  and 
two  small  ones,  corresponding  to  the  upper  surface,  ami  in  regular  ca^es  (slight  deviations 
occur)  by  about  iji  Tascular  bundles  with  a  perpendicular  course,  the  arrangement  of 
which  in  the  transverse  section  is  according  to  Wigand  as  follows.  Firstly,  an  iunrr  system 
of  twelve  bundles,  disposed  in  two  concentric  alternating  circles  ( 1  and  2)  of  six  each,  at 
equal  distances  from  one  another  in  each  circle.  In  the  inmost  circle  4 1 )  one  bundle  is 
opposite  the  upper,  and  one  opposite  the  lower  surface ;  secondly,  a  mUiilt  system, 
extending  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  air-canals:  it  consists  of  four  concentric  rings  (circles 
3-6);  in  each  of  the  circles  4,  5,  6,  one  bundle  alternates  with  two  air-canals;  in  circle  ),  in 
addition  to  tbe  otherwise  similar  arrangement,  there  are  on  each  side  between  e:ich  two 


lateral  lower  air-passages  three  bundles,  and  on  each  side  between  the  twit  lateral  upper 
onestwobundtes,  that  is  six  more  bundles  are  present  than  in  the  other  circles:  the  bundles 
of  four  circles,  with  exception  of  the  last-named  six,  form  regiilarradiulroas.  Thirdly,  the 
peripheral  system,  between  the  outer  side  of  the  air-ennats  and  the  surface  of  the  stem, 
consists  of  4'5  concentric  circles  of  bundk-s  (7- 11 1,  the  inmost  I71  liavin)!  iK  bundles  in 
pairs  alternating  with  the  radial  rows  of  the  middle  series  and  with  the  ai r- passages ; 
the  nest  (S)  consisting  of  45  bundles,  of  which  tuo  are  between  the  two  iif  one  pair,  and 


'  According  to  Wiganil,  Nel 
Trecnl,  Ann.  Scl.  Nat.  %  >,a.  I.  p. 
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three  between  each  two  pairs  of  the  above;  the  bundles  of  the  next  (9)  alternate  with  those 
of  (8),  those  of  (10)  and  (11)  alternating  irregularly  with  those  next  within  them. 

Of  these  bundles  all  those  of  the  peripheral  series  are,  according  to  Wigand,  *true 
leaf-bundles,  since  they  traverse  only  one  internode  and  then  run  into  the  leaf-organs.' 
The  course  of  the  rest  is  difficult  to  describe  with  certainty,  because  of  the  complicated 
branchings  of  lateral  shoots  and  roots  in  the  node,  and  it  requires  further  investigation. 
The  bundles  of  the  inmost  circle  of  the  middle  scries  (3)  seem  to  be  cauliue,  since  Mt 
has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  prove  that  they  contribute  to  the  lateral  organs,'  and 
they  '  apparently  always  traverse  one  internode  only,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  node, 
their  place  being  taken  by  fresh  ones  in  the  following  internode.'  The  same  holds 
perhaps  for  the  other  members  of  the  middle  series,  which  are  radially  arranged.  Of 
the  inmost  series  the  four  lateral  bundles  of  the  inner  side  (i)  give  off  branches  to  the 
roots,  the  upper  and  under  ones  of  the  same  circle  give  off  branches  *  directly  or  in- 
directly* to  the  leaves.  All  six  bundles  of  this  circle  'are  however  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  they  alone  of  all  the  bundles  of  the  stem  traverse  all  internodes  and  nodes 
up  to  the  growing  point,'  while  on  the  contrary  the  six  bundles  of  the  same  series,  which 
alternate  with  them  (2),  'each  belong  to  one  elongated  internode  only,  and  to  the  roots 
(which  arise  at  each  node),  and  then  end  in  the  node,  just  above  the  root-region.' 

The  medullary  bundles  of  the  Melastomacea'.  will  be  described  below,  p.  259,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  bundle  system *of  these  plants. 

b.  Cortical  bundles. 

Sect.  63.  A  relatively  small  number  of  Dicotyledons  is  characterised  by  having 
a  bundle  system  in  the  internodes  arranged  typically  in  a  ring,  and  outside  this  other 
bundles,  which  traverse  the  cortex.  These  cortical  bundles  are  sometimes  bundles 
of  the  leaf-trace,  which  run  for  a  certain  distance  outside  the  ring,  and  later  curve 
into  it :  as  in  the  cases  of  Lathyrus  Aphaca,  and  Pseudaphaca  above  described,  the 
Casuarinas,  and  many  Begonias :  also  the  cortical  bundles  of  the  Cycadeae,  to  be 
described  in  detail  in  Chap.  XVI,  belong  to  this  category,  perhaps  also  Nepenthes. 
Sometimes  they  are  certain  bundles,  belonging  to  many-bundled  leaf-traces,  which 
never  enter  the  ring,  but  form  with  the  similar  ones  belonging  successively  to  upper 
and  lower  leaves  an  independent  cortical  bundle-system  only  connected  with  the 
ring  by  anastomoses  at  the  nodes:  this  is  the  case  in  the  Calycantheae,  many 
Melastomacece,  also  in  Arceuthobium  Oxycedri.  In  many  succulent  plants  with 
reduced  leaves,  as  Salicornia,  Cacteje,  they  are  branches  of  the  bundles  of  the 
leaf-trace,  which  are  branched  and  distributed  like  the  bundle-expansions  of  the 
leaf  lamina,  and  will  therefore  be  treated  of  where  these  expansions  are  described. 
Finally,  in  the  winged  Rhipsalidaceae,  according  to  VGchting,  the  peculiar  case  occurs 
that  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  are  mainly  cortical,  while  a  ring  of  bundles, 
surrounding  a  pith,  and  quite  similar  to  the  typical  Dicotyledonous  ring  of  bundles 
of  the  leaf-trace,  consists  at  least  for  ihe  most  part  of  cauline  bundles. 

The  young  foliage  shoots  of  the  Casuarinas^  (Fig.  113)  are  covered  with  whorls  of 
small  leaves,  united  into  a  long  sheath :  the  average  number  of  leaves  of  one  whorl 
varies  according  to  the  species  (4-20).  The  leaves  of  successive  whorls,  and  the 
ridges,  which  i;un  down  the  backs  ot  the  leaves,  alternate  in  successive  internodes.  One 
vascular  bundle  enters  each  leaf.     From  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  sheath  it  passes 


'  Compare  Low,  l)e  Casuarinfarum  cauli.>i  foliiquc  evolutione  et  stnictura,  Berlin,  1865. 
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into  the  periphery  of  the  stem,  and  there  runs,  paralluJ  to  it,  in  the  cortex  as  far  as  the 
next  node :  it  then  curves  inwards,  and  rancing  itself  with  those  of  the  same  whorl  of 
Icares  around  a  narrow  cylinder  of  pith,  it  descends  per- 
pradicutarljr  thro«igh  a  second  internode.  At  the  luucr 
limit  of  this,  L  e.  at  the  ind  node  from  the  point  of  exit 
into  the  leaf,  it  is  inserted  (according  to  L6w  with  a  short 
fork)  on  the  bundles  which  here  pass  out  into  the  cortex. 
The  tranxrerse  section  of  each  internode  thw;  shows  i  con- 
centric circles  of  an  equal  number  of  alternating  bundles: 
the  one  peripheral,  composed  of  the  bundles  of  the  trace  of 
its  own  whnrl  of  leaves,  the  other  axilc  <t'orniing  the  woody 
ring  at  a  later  period),  consisting  of  the  bundles  of  the  trace 
uf  ibe  next  higher  leaf. 

In  BegBKui  angularis  Raddi,  Hildebrand '  found  one  bundle 
in  the  outer  cortex  of  each  of  the  six  angles  of  the  stem.  All 
the  six  in  one  internode  form  together  the  trace  of  the  next 
higher  leaf,  which  includes  }  of  the  circumference  of  the 
stem.  They  pass  perpendicularly  downwards  in  the  angles 
to  the  next  lower  node,  and  here  curve  into  the  ring  of 
bundles.  Their  further  course  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
Investigated.  Many  intemodes  have  less  than  six  angles,  and 
correspondingly  fewer  coKical  bundles:  others  m^iy  be  en- 
tirely without  either.  7  he  same  i.s  the  case  with  Begonia 
tomentosa,  with  this  difference,  that  the  number  of  the 
cortical  bundles  'a  '  indefinite '  and  often  very  large,  while  s 
through  two  intemodes  in  the  cortex. 

jtrreuibeiium  Oxyccdri "  has  decus.sating  pairs  of  k-avcs,  each  Icnf  has  three  bundles  of 
tbe  trace,  one  median  and  two  lateral.  The  latter  converge,  and  enter  the  stem ;  here  they 
unite  and  descend  opposite  those  of  the  other  leaf  of  the  pair,  and  sep.iratcd  from  them 
only  by  a  narrow  band  of  pith,  to  the  next  node,  where  they  insert  themselves  upon  the 
bundles  which  there  pass  out.  The  thin  median  bundle  of  each  leaf  pursues  an  in- 
dividual course  through  the  cortex,  and  is  also  inserted  at  the  next  lower  node.  I'he 
transverse  section  through  an  intemodc  thus  shows  two  decussating  pairs  of  bundles, 
one  stronger  axile  pair,  and  one  weaker  and  peripheral. 

In  the  CalyrantiareiK'  three  bundles  pa^s  out  into  each  of  the  opposite  and  decussate 
leaves,  one  stronger  median,  and  tuo  weaker  lateral  ones.  I'hc  median  ones  are 
arranged  in  a  ring  in  the  stem.  Each  runsdown  through  two  intemodes, and  then  alVixes 
it$elf  at  the  node  on  the  median  bundles  which  there  pass  out.  The  lateral  bimdles 
(ratber  later  developed)  pass  perpendicularly  down  the  stem  in  the  cortex  outside  the 
ring  of  bundles ;  at  the  next  node  they  insert  themselves  on  the  cortical  bundles  which 
tlierc  pass  out.  Thus  in  each  internode  the  transverse  section  shows  the  ring  of  bundles, 
and  outside  it  four  cortical  bunillcs.  In  the  node  each  cortical  bundle  is  connected  with 
the  ring  by  a  short  radial  transverse  bundle,  and  by  another  ivilh  the  median  bundle 
which  next  passes  out,  and  again,  by  a  stronger  horizontal  girdle-like  bundle,  with  the 
next  cortical  bundle  belonging  to  the  same  side  of  the  stem. 

In  the  seedling  two  bundles  enter  each  cotyledon:  they  descend  with  the  median 
bundles  of  the  first  three  leaves  through  the  hy|>ocotyled(>nary  axis,  the  transverse  section 
of  which  thus  shows  six  bundles.  The  cortical  bundles  of  the  lirsl  two  leaves  only 
extend  down  to  the  cotyledonary  node. 


:  of  them  often  i 


'  I.e.,  compare  p.  if.v 

•  Craf  zu  Solms.Lauljach,  in  rringhhcim's  Jahrli.  lU.  VI,  p.  faj. 

•  Mirbel,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat,  XIV  (iKi»).-Gauilich.auci,  Archivo  .Ic  Hoianii|ue,  II.  p.  ^f|,l  (1R.13). 
— Woronin,  Bolan.  Zeilg.  1H60,  [>.  177, 
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In  the  intcmixle  of  Ntfentbrs '  there  is  found  an  inner  typical  buadle-ring,  suiroundlag 
the  pith,  which  later  undergoes  secondary  thickening,  and  extemaUy  other  bundlea  arc 


'.'i-ViAl, 


to  be  Sfcn  in  the  very  broad  outer  cortex  :  these  are  partly  bundles  of  the  leaf-tnce, 
which  pas.sing  in  a  radiully-obliquc  dircctiim  through  the  cortex,  gradually  enter  the 


L  Su'luilii.  Vnmfimx  ilu  Uli«,  I.e.,  c 
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inner  ring ;  partly  small  bundles,  the  origin  of  which  remains  to  be  decided  ;  these  pass 
close  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  are  connected  with  one  another  by  oblique  branches. 
A  thorough  investigation  is  in  pn>gress^ 

In  the  MeiaJtomacex  the  course  of  the  cortical  bundles  is  partly  the  same  as  the 
above,  and  partly  similar  to  that  in  Calycanthus.  It  may  here  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  other  peculiarities  of  arrangement  of  the  bundles  in  this  family  (comp.  p.  256)^ 

The  stem  has  four  angles,  and  bears  decussate  pairs  of  opposite  leaves :  those  of  one 
pair  are  either  equal,  or,  as  in  many  Centradenias,  of  unequal  size.  Kach  pair  faces  two 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  stem :  these  may  be  called  the  surfaces  belonging  to  that  pair, 
and  the  others  the  intervening  surfaces.  In  the  simplest  case  investigated  the  trace  of  the 
single  leaf  which  enters  the  node  consists  of  three  bundles,  one  median  and  two  lateral : 
in  many  species  it  consists  of  more  than  three,  through  multiplication  of  the  lateral  bundles 
on  each  side.  The  bundles  which  enter  the  stem  pass,  in  many  species,  directly  into 
the  bundle-ring  without  forming  cortical  bundles:  Sonerila  margaritacea,  Mcdinilla 
farinosa,  Sieboldii,  magnifica,  Cyanophyllum  m.igniHcum,  Clidemia  parviflora,  Miconia 
purpurascens,  Lasiandra  Hoibrenkii'\  In  the  other  investigated  species  the  median 
bundle  always  enters  the  bundle-ring,  usually  without,  rarely  after  previously  giving  off 
cortical  bundles;  the  lateral  ones  either  run,  as  in  Calycanthus,  down  the  angles  of  the 
stem  as  cortical  bundles,  or  they  enter  the  ring,  after  having  given  off  cortical  bundles  as 
branches.  The  cortical  bundles  are  always  connected  at  the  node  Inith  with  one  another 
and  with  those  which  pass  to  the  ring,  by  a  transverse  girdle  of  horizontal  branches :  they 
run  from  this  to  the  next  lower  transverse  girdle,  and  insert  themselves  on  the  latter. 
In  the  ring  the  bundles  of  the  trace  always  pass  down  through  several  internodes,  they 
pectinate  in  various  ways  with  those  of  lower  pairs  of  leaves,  remaining  simple,  or 
splitting  into  shanks.  For  numerous  differences  of  arrangement  accoiding  to  the 
number  of  bundles  and  the  species,  compare  Vochting,  /.  c. 

The  cortical  bundles  arc  always  derived,  as  above  stated,  from  the  bundles  of  the 
trace.  In  the  simplest  case  (Centradenia  rosea.  Fig.  114)  they  are  the  lateral  bundles 
of  the  three-bundled  trace.  From  the  base  of  the  leaf  one  stronger  median  bundle 
j«i,— 1M4)  and  two  weaker  lateral  ones  enter  the  node.  All  the  median  bundles  are  arranged 
in  the  ring:  they  pursue  an  individual  course,  directly,  or  with  slight  cur\'ature  at  the 
nodes,  through  three  internodes  (two  according  to  Vochting),  and  then  unite  laterally  with 
such  as  come  from  lower  nodes.  The  lateral  bundles  give  off  one  branch  on  each  side 
at  the  node,  which  runs  transversely  through  the  outer  cortex,  the  one  to  the  out-going 
median  bundle  of  the  same  leaf,  the  other  to  a  similar  one,  which  comes  from  the 
nearest  lateral  bundle  of  the  opposite  leaf.  These  branches  together  form  the  transverse 
girdle  of  the  node,  which  girdle  is  further  connected  with  the  out-going  portions  of  the 
bundles  by  small  branches.  F>om  the  point  of  departure  of  the  branches  of  the  girdle 
each  lateral  bundle  runs  perpendicularly  through  the  cortex  of  the  corner  of  the  stem, 
and  inserts  itself  on  the  transverse  girdle  of  the  next  lower  node. 

As  an  example  of  the  other  case,  i.e.  that  cortical  bundles  and  transverse  girdles  are 
branches  of  the  bundles  entering  the  ring,  Osbeckia  canescens  (Figs.  115,  116)  may  be 
described.  A  strong  median  bundle  mi  -  m.  enters  from  each  leaf,  into  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  intemode,  and  here  descends  perpendicularly,  in  the  bundle-ring :  in  the 
next  lower  node  it  splits  into  two  shanks  (m,  and  mi),  which  enclose  between  them  the 
united  lateral  bundle,  which  there  enters  the  stem:  these  shanks  may  be  further  followed 
down  three  internodes.  A  strong  lateral  bundle  passes  from  each  leaf  almo^t  horizontally 
through  the  cortex  into  the  middle  of  each  of  the  intervening  sides :  it  here  unites  with 


'  E.  Zacharios,  Ucber  die  Anatomic  clcs  Stamincm  dcr  (Fjittunjj  Nepenthes,  Strassburg,  1877. 

'  Vochting,  ISau,  &c.  d.  Melastomaccen,  in    Ilanstcins  liot.,  Abhandl.  HI.     Compare   also 
Criiger,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1850,  p.  178. — Sanio,  Ibi<l.  1865,  p.  179. — IIil(]c)>ran<l,  Ucgoniacccnstiimmc.  p.  i. 

'  The  names  quoted  are  partly  derived  from  Vijchting's  work,  and  jMirtly  garden  names,  for  the 
correctness  of  which  I  will  not  answer. 
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a  similar  one  from  the  opposite  leaf,  and  the  united  bundle  (/1-/3)  then  curves  into  the 
ring.  Its  course  in  the  ring  may  be  gathered  from  Fig.  115.  The  lower  endings  of  the 
bundles  in  the  ring  were  not  investigated.  Opposite  its  point  of  exit  into  the  leaf  the 
median  bundle  gives  off  a  branch  on  cither  side,  which  takes  a  cur>'ed  and  almost 
horizontal  course  through  the  cortex  to  the  nearest  angle,  and  here  unites  with  the 
out-going  lateral  bundle.  The  transverse  girdle  accordingly  arises  from  the  last-named 
branches  of  the  median  bundles,  and  the  horizontal  portions  of  the  lateral  ones.  From 
the  latter  sections  of  the  girdle  there  arise  near  each  angle  one  or  two  cortical  bundles 
(r),  which  run  perpendicularly  to  the  next  lower  node,  and  here  insert  themselves  on 
the  transverse  girdle.  If  two  cortical  bundles  are  present,  they  stand  radially  before  one 
another,  and  one  often  inserts  itself  on  the  other  before  reaching  the  lower  girdle. 
I'o  the  above  description  it  may  be  added  that  the  two  lateral  bundles  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  each  leaf-trace  are  each  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  lateral  bundles 
(/  and  p,  Fig.  1 1 5)  of  the  base  of  the  petiole. 

For  further  peculiarities  in  other  species  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  Vochting's  work :  it  may 
be  added  that  the  examples  here  selected  have 
been  retained,  since  the  corresponding  woodcuts 
were  finished  two  years  before  that  work  appeared. 
Species  with  wide  wing-like  projecting  angles  often 
have  several  cortical  bundles  placed  radially  one 
before  another  in  each  of  these  angles  (e.  g.  Hete- 
rocentron  subtriplinervium,  Lasiandra  macrantha 
3-4,  Ccntradenia  grandifolia  5-7),  these  anastomose 
now  and  then  with  one  another;  they  originate  a^ 
branches  cither  of  median  or  lateral  bundles  of  the 
first  order,  or  from  lateral  bundles  of  a  higher  order, 
if  such  are  present. 

Besides  the  cortical  bundles  there  are  also 
cauline  medullary  bnndles  in  most  of  the  Melasto- 
macex  (compare  Fig.  1 16).  I'hese  are  usually  to  be 
found  also  in  those  species  in  which  the  cortical 
bundles  are  absent.  Only  Sonerila  margaritacea 
is  without  either :  it  alone  of  the  species  investigated 
has  a  quite  typical  Dicotyledonous  bundle-system. 
In  the  simplest  case  a  single  bundle  is  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  pith,  e.  g.  Medinilla  farinosa,  Sieboldii, 
or  this  may  even  be  sometimes  present,  sometimes 
absent,  as  in  Eriocnema  marmorata  and  Centra- 
denia  rosea.  In  the  transverse  section  of  the  in- 
ternode  of  other  species  there  are  several  bundles 
which  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  pith,  e.  g.  Melastoma 
igneum,  Lasiandra  Maximiliani  1-3,  Medinilla  mag- 
nifica  2-4,  Melastoma  cymosum  8-10;  finally,  others 
have  many  of  them  scattered  over  the  whole  trans- 
verse section,  e.g.  Heterocentron  subtriplinervium 
18,  Miconia  chrysoneura  and  Cyanophyllum  magnificum  30,  40,  and  more. 

The  medullary  bundles  run  pcrpentlicularly  through  the  internodes.  In  the  nodes 
they  are  connected  by  oblique  or  transverse  branches  of  varying  number  one  wilh 
another,  and  with  the  bundles  of  the  ring.  From  the  network  or  felt  thus  formed  proceed 
those  of  the  next  higher  internode.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  they  arise  much 
later  than  the  bundles  of  the  leaf- trace  which  are  in  the  same  transverse  section,  and 
they  do  not  pass  out  to  the  leaves.  The  medullary  bundles  are  usually  relatively  small, 
aid  characterised  by  peculiarities  of  structure  to  be  described  below  (§  105). 


Fig.  iiA.— Oslicckia  canrscens.  Thick  transverse 
section  thrtni);h  a  node,  which  is  rather  further 
developed  than  .1  and  less  than  2  in  h'ig.  115:  it  is 
transparent,  an<l  seen  from  )>elow.  The  transverse 
sections  of  the  bundles  nf  the  leaf-trace  which  are 
nearest  the  beholder  and  in  the  surface  of  section 
are  represented  as  dnrk.  m\  the  nieilian  bundles  i>f 
the  trace  paxsint;  out  at  the  no<le ;  /  the  lateral 
bundles  of  the  same  :  r  the  cortical  bundles  which 
pass  dowii  from  the  node;  o  those  which  pass  upwards 
from  it ;  *h\  the  median  hiintlles  of  the  next  hi(;her 
node,  which  branched  above  the  node ;  with  them 
thare  alternate,  opposite  each  comer,  single  bundles, 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
the>'arc  the  lateral  ones  of  the  next  hif^her  pair  of 
leaves,  or  shanks  of  the  median  bundles  of  the 
second  hit,'her  pair.  The  lighter  spots  in  the  pith 
indicate  the  transv  er»c  se*.  t  i-^ns  of  the  cauline  bundles. 
In  this  node  they  were  not  yet  plain,  and  ha\r  been 
drawn  in  the  fiffure  from  another  prep;iration  (40). 
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Some  of  the  RhipjalideK  *  have  round  stems,  others  angular  and  winged ;  both  forms 
have  in  transverse  section  a  circular  or  elliptical  ring  of  bundles,  which,  especially  in 
the.  winged  species,  is  surrounded  by  a  very  broad  succulent  cortex.  In  the  round 
forms,  such  as  R.  Saglionis,  salicomioides,  the  one-bundled  leaf-traces  pass  slightly 
obliquely  downwards  through  the  cortex  into  the  ring,  which  is  originally  formed  from 
them  alone,  but  later  secondary  intercalary  bundles  also  appear  ((3hap.  XIV).  In  the 
winged  forms  the  leaves  are  seated  only  on  the  angles.  The  bundles  of  the  trace  enter 
these,  and  run,  in  the  main  tangentially-perpendicular  and  radially-oblique,  down 
through  the  cortex ;  they  enter  the  ring  about  the  level  of  the  next  lower  leaf,  and 
then  descend  further  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  1  hey  thus  form  the  portions  of 
the  ring  corresponding  to  the  angles.  But  the  portions  of  the  ring  between  these, 
which  correspond  in  the  elliptical  ring  of  two  angled  forms  (e.g.  Lcpismium  radicans, 
Rhipsalis  camosa),  to  the  broad  sides  of  the  ellipse,  as  seen  iu  transverse  section,  and 
w  hich  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  ring,  are  here  composed  of  caulinc  longitudinal 
bundles,  connected  here  and  there  by  oblique  anastomoses:  on  these  the  common 
bundles  insert  themselves  in  the  region  indicated.  These  cauline  bundles  correspond 
to  the  secondary  intercalary  bundles,  which  complete  the  woody  ring  of  typical  Dicoty- 
ledons, and  which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XIV;  but  they  are  distinguished  from 
these  by  their  appearing  on  the  first  primary  differentiation  of  tissues.  Finally,  in  all 
Rhipsalideae  branches  come  oif  from  the  bundles  of  the  trace  during  their  course  through 
the  cortex :  these  with  their  further  branches  form  a  cortical  network  of  bundles  (which 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  bundles  which  come  from  the  axillary  buds).  The 
special  form  and  development  of  this  varies  according  to  the  species,  in  the  winged 
species  it  is  exclusively  or  chiefly  expanded  in  the  wings,  in  a  radial  direction.  Compare 
Vochting,  /.f. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  other  Cactacear,  which  are  winged  and  have  a  cortical  net- 
work of  bundles,  correspond  to  the  winged  Rhipsalideae  in  the  cour:>e  of  the  bundles 
of  the  leaf-trace  and  intercalary  bundles. 


III.    The  Tyi'k  of  the  Palms. 

Sect.  64.  The  stem  of  most  Monocotyledons  does  not  show  the  bundles 
in  the  transverse  section  of  an  intcrnodc  arranged  in  a  simple  ring,  but  within 
a  peripheral  zone  of  cortex,  which  has  no  bundles,  tliere  is  a  circular  surface,  in  which 
either  several  concentric  irregular  and  interlocking  series  of  bundles  are  arranged 
round  a  central  portion  without  bundles  (pith),  as  e.g.  in  many  stems  of  Grasses, 
which  later  become  hollow ;  or  the  bundles  lie  scattered  over  the  whole  surface. 
Thus  instead  of  the  ring  of  bundles  of  the  Dicotyledons  there  is  lu-rc  a  n7/Wrr, 
which"  contains  the  bundles ;  the  zone  surrounding  the  cylinder,  which  was  called 
the  cortex,  corresponds  to  the  cortex  of  the  Dicotyledons:  the  terms  pith  and 
medullary  rays  may  be  used  in  a  comparative  sense  for  the  bands  of  other  tissue 
(as  a  matter  of  fact  parenchymatous)  which  lie  between  the  bundles  in  the  cylinder. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bundles  in  transverse  section  in  the  Palm  type  depends 
upon  the  radially-oblique  course  of  the  leaf-traces.  This  nnist  first  be  demonstrated 
for  that  form  which  may  be  called  the  simple  Palm  type :  with  this  are  further 
connected  a  number  of  more  or  less  divergent  phenomena. 

^  Vochting,  Mor^^holog.  und  Anat.  d.  Khi^'salidccii,  rrini;>hcinr5  Jahrb.  IX.  p.  326. 
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a.  Simple  type  of  the  Palms, 

Since  Mohl's  Anatomy  of  Palms  ^  the  following  chief  characlerislics  have  been 
known  for  this  type. 

All  bundles  of  the  cylinder  (with  doubtful,  and  extremely  unimportant  exceptions 
to  be  mentioned  below)  are  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace.  The  base  of  the  leaf  encloses 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  stem,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  leaf- 
trace  always  consists  of  a  number  of  bundles,  and  usually  of  many,  in  strong  shoots 
of  two  hundred  bundles  :  ils  width  is  \  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  or  more,  or 
not  much  less.  The  bundles  curve  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  into  the  cylinder,  and 
pass  downwards  in  the  latter ;  some  at  its  surface,  running  almost  radially  perpendi- 
cular; others  are  radial  and  oblique,  penetrating  first  in  a  curve  convex  upwards 
and  inwards,  towards  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  cylinder,  then  turning  outwards 
and  gradually  passing  towards  the  surface  of  the  cylinder ;  as  they  approach  it,  they 
assume  an  almost  perpendicular  position.  All  bundles  descend  through  many 
internodes,  and  finally  unite  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  cylinder  with  such  as 
emerge  lower  down,  inserting  themselves  on  these  sometimes  in  a  tangential, 
sometimes  in  a  radial  or  oblique  direction.  Up  to  this  point  of  insertion  at  their 
lower  ends  the  bundles  pursue  an  individual  course.  The  coalescence  of  the  lower 
ends  of  descending  bundles  with  such  as  emerge  lower  down  occurs  with  such 
frequency  that  the  whole  number  of  the  bundles  in  equally  strong  successive  inter- 
nodes remains  about  the  same.  Where  the  successive  internodes  and  leaves  grow 
stronger  the  number  of  the  bundles  increases,  and  vice  versa.  The  number  of  the 
internodes  which  a  bundle  traverses  cannot  be  exactly  defined. 

Further,  the  bundles  of  a  leaf-trace,  which  curve  towards  the  middle  of  ihc 
cylinder,  do  not  all  penetrate  to  the  same  depth ;  on  an  average  the  median  bundle 
of  a  series  penetrates  the  deepest,  the  others  less  deeply  the  further  they  are  from 
the  median  one,  the  marginal  ones  pass  almost  perpendicularly  down  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder:  where  there  are  several  series,  those  of  the  inmost  penetrate 
as  a  rule  deeper  than  those  of  the  outer,  which  are  equally  distant  from  the 
median  bundle. 

The  necessary  consequences  of  the  course  described  are,  firstly,  that  the  bundles 
in  the  transverse  section  of  an  iniernode  are  more  crowded  the  nearer  they  are  to 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  a  phenomenon  which  is  especially  striking  where  the 
bundles  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  section  of  the  cylinder.  Secondly, 
that  the  successive  traces  pectinate,  and  cross  one  another  with  their  curved  bundles. 
Mohl's  celebrated  scheme,  which  is  here  reproduced  in  Fig.  117,  shows  this  condi- 
tion in  radial  longitudinal  section,  but  starting  from  the  incorrect  assumption  that  all 
bundles  of  one  trace  are  almost  equally  curved  and  are  tangential  and  perpendicular, 
that  is  that  they  lie  at  the  surface  of  a  cone  which  has  a  funnel-shaped  opening  at 
the  top.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  leaves  alternate  with  a  divergence  of  \  and 
embrace  the  stem,  and  that  the  bundles  are  tangentially  perpendicular,  their  course 
in  the  stem  would  be  represented  with  greater  exactitude  by  the  scheme  of  a  radial 


*  Dc    ralmarum   Struclura ;    Monachii,   1S31  ;   Verm.  Schr.  p.   129;    translated   in   the   Raj 
Society's  Keports  ami  rajeis  on  IJotany,  iJ^4<> — Najjcli,  Hcilr.  T.  l.c. 
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MGtion  (hrongh  the  median  planes  of  the  leaves,  Fig.  1 1 8.  But  the  assumtxion  of  a 
bmgcntially-peTpendiculiiT  course  only  holds  ^ooA  Tiir  bunilles  which  are  also  radially 
perpendicular.  As  Meneghini '  f\nX  as.<ierted,  and  ^lohl  also  conceded  (Verm. 
Schriftcn,  p.  1 60),  and  as  Naegeli  proved  more  accurately,  each  radially  curved  bundle 
runs  also  tangentially  oblique,  with  a  spiral  curvature,  which  is  stronger  the  stmnger 
the  radial  curvature.  N^geli  found  e.g.  that  the  median  bundle  of  a  leaf  of  Chamx- 
dorea  elatior  Mart  made  i  \  revolutions  in  passing  through  mx  intcrnodes :  in  the 
lizih  it  had  not  quite  accomplished  half  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  stem 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cortes,  on  its  way  outwards.  In  steins  with  very  short 
intemodes  and  closely  packed- bundles  the  spiral  curvature  is  at  onic  visible  in  the 
Innsverse  section,  and  very  plainly  in  the  bundles  of  the  stem  of  X.inlhorrhcua, 


which  pass  almost  horizontally  to  the  middle  of  the  stem :  the  peculiar  appearance 
so  often  noted*  in  transverse  sections  of  this  plant  depends  upon  the  above 
peculiarities. 

finally,  many  variations  of  direction  from  thai  hitherto  described  as  unifonn 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  a  bundle,  such  as  curvatures  outwards  and  inwards,  Ac, 
which  never  appear  to  be  constant. 

The  above  description  holds  both  for  the  preponderating  number  of  cases,  in 
which  those  bundles  which  penetrate  deepest  reach  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  also 
for  those  where,  as  in  the  stems  of  grasses  which  become  hollow,  a  broad  central 
part  (pith)  remains  free  from  bundles.  Where  the  internodcs  are  short,  as  e.g.  in 
tbe  well-known  preparations  by  maceration  of  the  stems  of  Draca:na  Draco,  the 
coarse  can  easily  be  recognised  in  the  main  features.     Where  the  intemodes  4ue 


'  Riceiche  sulla  sinittum  del  cautc  nvllv  piante  monocotiltiloni,  I'adovn,  18.1C, 

*  De  Cuidollc,  Ori>anoEinphic,  I.  Tab  VII.  VIIL— SchUi'luii,  GninOzugc,  3.  And.  II.  p.  ilSo. 
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very  long  and  iliin,  as  e.g.  in  the  Grasses,  or  egg-  or  spindle-shaped,  as  in  the 
so-called  pseudo-bulbs  of  epiphytic  Orchids,  it  appears  otherwise  at  first  sight.  The 
internode  appears  to  be  traversed  by  bundles,  which  are  parallel,  or  convergent 
towards  both  ends:  of  these  some  may  be  seen  to  enter  the  leaf  at  the  node, 
while  many  run  into  the  next  internode.  One  may  however  be  easily  convinced 
that  here  also  their  course  is  such  as  that  above  described.  In  young  stems,  which 
are  slill  short,  no  variation  from  it  is  to  be  traced.  In  the  subsequent  elongation  of 
the  internodes  of  the  stem  of  Grasses  to  20-50  times  their  original  height  or  even 
more,  that  portion  of  all  the  bundles  which  turns  outwards  while  descending  is  so 
elongated,  that  at  first  sight  it  does  not  appear  to  deviate  from  the  perpendicular 
in  any  one  of  the  six  or  more  internodes  which  it  traverses :  the  general  view  of  it* 
course  is  rendered  especially  difficult  by  a  complex  felt  of  transverse  bundles  in  each 
node^  (comp.  Sect.  95).  In  the  pseudo-bulbs  besides  this  elongation  there  is  also 
a  transverse  swelling  of  the  internode  in  the  middle,  and  a  consequent  curvature  of 
the  bundles. 

According  to  the  statements  of  Unger'  and  Millardct^  there  is  found  in  plants  of  this 
category.  Grasses,  Palms,  Dracaena,  Yucca,  Narcissus,  Galanthiis,  Leucojum,  Pandanus, 
in  addition  to  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  a  further  system  of  cauline  bundles,  which 
run  upwards  outside  the  cylinder,  converging  towards  the  growing-point;  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  which  holds  for  cauline  bundles  in  the  Phanerogams,  these  are  formed 
later  than  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  Commelinacex, 
which  will  be  described  below,  and  the  secondary  formation  of  wood  in  Dracaena,  Yucca, 
and  their  allies,  I  could  not  convince  myself  of  the  presence  of  such  cauline  bundles, 
which  might  it  is  true  be  easily  mistaken  for  perpendicular  bundles  of  the  trace. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  the  cylinder  traversed  by  the  bundles  is  in  most 
of  these  cases  sharply  marked  off  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cortex.  The  cortex 
itself  is  of  variable  thickness,  in  Rhizomes  it  is  usually  of  great  thickness,  in  aerial 
stems  it  is  often  relatively  very  thin. 

b.  Modifications  of  the  (v/h:  of  the  Palms. 

Skct.  65.  According  to  the  scheme  laid  down  in  the  previous  paragraphs  all 
the  bundles  pursue  an  individual  course  up  to  their  point  of  final  insertion  at  the 
periphery  of  the  cylinder,  this  being  sharply  limited  from  the  cortex,  which  in  the 
internodes  is  without  any  bundles. 

In  many  cases  this  scheme  is  subject  to  the  following  modifications;  (1)  the 
bundles  receive  oblique  or  transverse  connecting  branches,  or  anastomoses,  during 
their  course:  (2)  before  they  roach  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder  in  their  curved 
course  they  unite  with  others  belonging  to  lower  leaves  (Sect.  66) :  and  (3)  cortical 
bundles  appear  outside  the  cylinder  (Sect.  67).  Kach  of  these  phenomena  may 
occur  separately  or  combined  with  the  others. 

Anastomoses  of  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  one  with  another — besides  those 


*  Von  Ntohl,  Palin.irum  Structura,  Tab  Q. — Schlei<lcn,  Grundziige.  3.  .^iifl.  II.  p.  15S. 

-  /.  r.  p.  54. 

-  Mem.  tie  la  Sue.  dcs  SciencLS  Nat.  <le  Cherbourg,  torn.  XI.  p.  4. 
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which  arise  through  the  insertion  of  bundles  which  go  to  the  brandies  and  roots — 
occur  in  the  greatest  abundance,  so  as  completely  to  mask  the  typical  course 
of  the  bundles^  in  the  tuberous  stems  of  certain  Aroidex  to  be  described  below. 
In  other  stems  with  short  or  slightly  elongated  internodcs  they  appear  as  an 
unimportant  phenomenon  which  occurs  occasionally.  They  are  however  numerous 
and  characteristic  in  the  greatly  elongated  internodes  of  the  flower-stems  and 
foliage  shoots  of  many  Cyperacca^,  Scirpus  palustris,  lacusiris,  and  their  allies, 
of  Papyrus,  species  of  Cyperus,  and  of  Pontederia  cordata  *.  Those  *  halms '  have 
this  peculiarity,  that  their  longitudinal  bundles  are  connected  in  a  reticulate  manner 
one  with  another  by  small  horizontal  or  oblique  branches,  like  those  of  the  foliage- 
leaves  of  Monocotyledons  (Sect.  91).  The  transverse  branches  run  in  the  dia- 
phragms (but  not  by  any  means  in  all),  which  separate  the  air-cavities  one  from 
another.  According  as  the  longitudinal  bundles  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
transverse  section  of  the  halm,  or  (as  in  Sc.  palustris  and  its  nearest  allies)  only  form 
a  ring  inside  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  of  the  cortex,  there  are  found  also 
transverse  branches  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  halm,  and  in  the  most 
various  directions,  or  only  in  the  zone  occupied  by  the  ring. 

Sect.  66.  The  phenomenon  of  insertion  of  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  during 
their  curved  course  through  the  middle  of  the  cyliniler,  and  Ix-fore  they  reach  its 
periphery,  on  others  which  emerge  lower  down,  and  of  their  further  descent  in  union 
with  the  latter,  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Aroidex  to  be  described  lx*low. 
Further  it  occurs  in  Pandaneae',  Bromeliacea;  (Ananassa,  Tillandsia  acaulis,  Hort.), 
and  apparently  also,  according  to  Karsten ',  in  many  Palms,  especially  Martineza 
aculeata.  Whether  this  union  of  their  course  follows  definite  rules  for  certain  bundles 
of  a  leaf-trace  remains  for  more  exact  investigation  to  decide. 

Sect.  67.  The  cortex  is  free  from  vascular  bundles  in  many  of  the  Monocotyle- 
dons of  this  category,  if  those  bundles  be  disregarded  which  pass  to  the  leaves  at  the 
nodes,  and  those  which  enter  branches  and  roots :  such  bundles  must  appear  in  all 
or  almost  all  transverse  sections  where  the  internodes  are  very  short.  On  the  other 
hand  a  special  cortical  system  cjf  bundles  may  be  distinguished  from  the  cylinder  in 
certain  cases.  This  consists  in  the  simplest  case  of  bundles  of  the  loaf-trace,  which 
after  their  entry  into  the  stem  descend  first  in  the  cortex  through  one  or  several 
internodes,  and  then  enter  into  the  cylinder.  This  is  the  case  in  stems  of  certain 
Aroidese,  in  many  Rhizomes,  as  C'arex  hirta  (but  not  in  C.  disticha),  where  all 
bundles  run  through  one  internode  in  the  cortex  :  Scirpus  lacustris,  Typha.  Sparga- 
nium,  &c.  In  other  cases  however  it  consists  of  bundles,  which  do  not  take  part,  or 
at  least  not  directly,  in  the  construction  of  the  cylinder :  Palms,  Sciiamineaj.  and 
many  Bromeliaceae. 

In  the  cortex  of  those  Palms  which  have  been  invest i«^alcd,  small  bundles, 
which  are  arranged  in  irregular  comentric  rings,  are  fnund  in  the  cortex,  outside  the 
dense  periphery  of  the  cylinder.  P.  MoMonhawer  has  c<iinpared  the  region  ui  which 
they  lie  with  the  bast  of  Dicotyledonous  trees  (Chap.  XIV),  Mohl  has  named  it  the 

'  l)uval-Jouvc.  Diaplira^im^  vasculittTcs. /.f. ;  cnrupari' p.  nd. 

*  Van  Tieglicni,  .\nn.  Nm.  N.it.  5  mt.  tom.  VI.  j).  195. 

•  Karsten.  Vtj^tt.  Org.  d.  raliuen,  p.  yS. 
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fibrous  layer.  It  is  weakly  developed  in  tubular  stems  like  Calamus  (Geonoma,  Bactris, 
Hyospathe,  Desmoncus,  Calamus),  and  in  the  cylindrical  stems  of  Mohl  (Mauritia, 
Oenocarpus.  Kunthia,  Astrocaryon  sp.,  &c.) :  more  strongly  in  Rhapis  flabelliformis, 
Phoenix,  Jubaea  spectabilis  ^) :  and  most  fully  developed  in  Mohl's  Cocos-like  stems : 
Cocos,  Leopoldinia,  Syagrus,  Elais,  Corypha  sp.  Mohl  regards  the  bundles  of  the 
fibrous  layer  as  being,  at  least  in  part,  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  pass  out  from  the  cylinder  into  the  cortex,  and  pass  down  to  the  base  of  the 
stem  as  fine  threads,  either  undivided,  or  split  up  into  many  thin  branches  (Cocos). 

More  recent  investigations  *  have  shown  that  the  bundles  of  the  fibrous  layer  are 
not  the  ends  of  bundles  which  pass  through  the  cylinder  and  emerge  from  it  lower 
down,  but  that,  as  Mohl  ^  also  allowed  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  them,  they  pass 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf  directly  into  the  fibrous  layer.  Here  they  run  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  frequently  show  splittings  and  branchings,  or  fusions ;  the  latter 
especially  in  a  tangential  direction,  both  in  the  intemodes,  and  also  in  the  insertions 
of  the  leaves,  so  that  those  bundles  which  enter  from  a  leaf  are  in  direct  continuity 
with  those  which  descend  from  higher  leaves.  Most  of  the  bundles  in  question  in 
the  fibrous  layer  consist  of  a  number  of  sclercnchymatous  fibres :  in  a  strict  sense 
therefore  they  do  not  belong  to  this  category.  But  in  others  according  to  Mohl's 
figures,  and  according  to  investigations  on  species  of  Chama^dorea  and  Rhapis,  there 
are  solitary  small  sieve-tubes,  and  in  single  cases  also  one  or  a  few  small  trachex. 
And  while  some  continue  as  purely  sclercnchymatous  bundles  into  the  p>etiole,  others, 
after  their  entry  into  the  petiole,  assume  the  structure  of  fully  organised  vascular 
bundles  *.  Further,  according  to  a  note  by  Schacht,  there  is  a  connection  with  or 
transition  to  the  vascular  bundles  of  lateral  roots,  though  the  fibrous  bundles  do  not 
arise  *  as  branches '  of  these. 

The  cortical  system  of  bundles  of  the  Palms  is  accordingly  a  direct  continuation 
both  of  the  system  of  vascular  bundles,  and  of  the  system  of  purely  sclercnchymatous 
bundles  in  the  leaves,  and  connects  them  one  with  another. 

Another  cortical  bundle-system  occurs  in  the  stem  oi  Ananassa  and  Tillandsia 
acaulis  Hort.  The  parenchyma  of  the  thick  cortex  is  here  traversed  by  numerous 
bundles  of  the  trace,  which  pass  obliquely  downwards  from  the  leaves  into  the  sharply 
limited  cylinder.  Other  thin  but  also  complete  vascular  bundles  pass  from  the  base 
of  the  leaf  into  the  cortex  :  here  they  pass  down,  sometimes  close  beneath  the  surface, 
sometimes  deeper,  but  always  far  removed  from  the  cylinder,  tlirough  several  inter- 
nodes,  and  then  insert  themselves  on  one  of  the  main  bundles,  and  with  it  enter  the 
cylinder.  The  general  direction  of  their  course  is  approximately  perpendicular,  or 
arched  according  to  the  dome-like  shape  of  the  end  of  the  stem :  they  are  besides 
curved  in  a  sinuous  manner  to  a  very  variable  extent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
anastomoses  of  the  bundles  of  Ananassa,  described  by  Unger*,  are  these  cortical 


>  Wossidlo,  Quaclam  additamcnta  ad  Palmarum  anatomiam,  Diss.  Vratisl.  186^,  and  No\-a 
Acta  l^op.  Carol,  vol.  XXVIII. 

''  Schacht,  Lehrbuch,  I.  p.  327. — Nagcli.  I.e.  \\  132. — Wossidlo,  I.e. 

'  ralmarum  Structura,  p.  xviii;  Verm.  Schriften,  pp.  155,  184. 

*  Mohl,  Wossidlo.  l.c, 

'"  Dicot>lc<loncnstamm,  p.  5c,  figs,  23.  24.— Anatomic  iind  Physiologic,  p.  232. 
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bundles,  or  the  above-mentioned  isolated  communications  which  occur  within  the 
cylinder. 

In  most  Scitaminese  (Musacese,  Zingibcraceae,  Cannaceae  ^),  as  far  as  descriptions 
go,  the  vascular  system  in  the  cylinder  is  of  the  Palm  type ;  but  outside  the  cylinder 
there  is  a  system  of  complete  cortical  vascular  bundles.  According  to  Wittmack's 
description  of  Musa  Ensete  they  are  *  completely  limited  to  the  cortical  layer,  and 
have  a  very  sinuous,  almost  zigzag  course,  especially  in  the  lower  part.  Owing  to 
their  crowded  arrangement  and  their  frequent  crossing,  it  was  very  rarely  possible  to 
follow  their  traces  far.  But  in  favourable  cases  it  appeared  that  they  approach  rather 
near  to  the  epidermis,  and  then  proceed  upwards  parallel  to  the  surface :  but  when- 
ever they  thus  approsich  the  base  of  a  leaf,  they  curve  inwards,  and  form  anastomoses 
with  the  chief  vascular  bundles  (bundles  of  the  trace),  till  finally  they  themselves 
enter  one  of  these  leaf-bases,  together  with  the  large  bundles  which  pass  into  it 
from  the  interior  of  the  stem.  They  here  usually  turn  to  the  outer  or  inner  wall  of 
the  leaf-sheath,  rarely  they  may  be  seen  penetrating  into  the  central  regions,  which 
are  traversed  for  the  most  part  by  the  main  bundles.'  Wittmack  found  the  same 
arrangement  in  all  the  nine  species  of  Musa  investigated  by  him,  in  Sirelitzia  reginse 
(w'eak),  in  the  rhizome  of  Curcuma  Zedoaria,  in  the  flower-stalk  of  Phrynium  viola- 
ceum,  and  Calathea  grandiflora:  Mencghini  found  it  previously  in  species  of 
Ravenala,  Hedychium,  and  Canna. 

Sect.  68.  As  far  as  hitherto  investigated,  the  single  vascular  bundle  of  the 
cotyledon  in  the  seedling  of  the  Monocotyledons  of  the  above  types  runs  directly  into 
the  axis  of  the  main  root,  e.g.  Allium  Cei>a':  or  the  cotyledon  contains  several 
bundles,  and  these  unite  in  the  cotylcdonary  node,  and  then  similarly  pass  into  the 
bundle  of  the  root :  e.  g.  Palms '.  The  bundles  of  the  leaves  which  follow  after  the 
cotyledons  show  the  typical  course,  with  such  modifications  as  re^ult  from  the  small 
number  of  bundles  and  the  shortness  of  the  intcrnodes  to  Ix?  traversed.  They  unite 
in  the  cotyledonary  node  with  those  of  the  cotyledon  and  of  the  root. 

The  elongated  intcrnode  between  the  insertion  of  the  scutcllum  and  the  first  sheathing 
leaf  in  the  seedling  of  Zea  Mais  shows  an  abnormal  arrangement.  It  contains  a  ringlike 
mass  of  vascular  tissue,  which  surrounds  a  wide  pith  :  this  ring  is  continued  at  the  point 
of  insertion  of  the  scutcllum  into  the  bundle  of  the  first  root.  The  annular  mass  originates 
by  the  coalescence  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  numerous  bunolcs  of  the  first  foliage  leaf- 
traces  with  the  trace  of  the  first  shcathing-leaf.  The  latter  contains  as  a  rule  two  bundles 
situated  right  and  left  and  in  front  of  the  median  line.  In  the  node  they  both  bend  in- 
wards, and  somewhat  to  the  rear,  and  anastomose  on  reaching  the  node  by  means  of  a 
curved  connection :  they  then  spread  out  and  pass  down  in  the  ring.  A  branch  goes  also 
from  the  curved  connecting  bundle  perpendicularly  downwards.  The  traces  of  the  foliage- 
leaves  consist  of  many  bundles,  and  are  as  wide  as  the  whole  circumference  of  the  stem : 
the  lower  ends  of  the  lowest  pass  l)encath  the  node  of  the  sheathing-leaf  between  and 
alongside  of  those  of  the  latter,  and  with  them  they  form  the  ring.  According  to  investi- 
gations hitherto  made — which  require  further  completion — it  appears  that  the  individual 


■  Meneghini,  I.e. — Wittmack,  Musa  ICiisetc,  Halle  ^Linna'a),  1867. 
«  Sachs,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1S63,  Taf.  III. 

•  Mohl,  Palm.  Struct,  p.  xliv.  Tab.  P.— Sachs,  IJotan.  Zcitg.  1S62,  Taf.  IX. — Compare  also  the 
data  on  this  point  in  van  Tieghem,  Sxmmetrie  ilc  Structure,  &c.,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  M-r.  lom.  XIII. 
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bundles  of  the  trace  cannot  still  be  distinguished  in  the  ring.  More  rarely  there  are  in 
the  sheathing  leaf  in  addition  to  the  two  lateral  bundles  two  other  smaller  bundles 
placed  symmetrically  in  the  posterior  half,  near  to  the  median  line  of  the  sheathing- leaf. 
There  was  found  in  one  case  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  internode,  in  the  centre  of 
the  anterior  side  and  outside  the  ring,  a  small  isolated  bundle,  the  origin  and  course  of 
which  remained  doubtful. 

The  terms  anterior  and  posterior  are  in  all  cases  to  be  understood  here,  so  that  the 
side  next  the  scutellum  is  the  posterior. 


In  conclusion,  a  short  connected  description  may  here  be  given  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  bundle-system  in  the  Aroideae  and  Pandanaceae,  so  often  alluded  to  above  ^. 

A  number  of  forms  do  not  differ  from  the  Palm  type,  except  in  the  fact  that  in  many 
of  them  the  bundles  run  for  a  long  distance  in  the  cortex  before  entering  the  cylinder. 
A  second  category  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  bundles  being  united  on  their 
descending  curved  course  within  the  cylinder,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
surface.  In  transverse  sections  therefore  there  are  found  within  the  peripheral  layer 
*  compound  '  bundles,  i.  e.  such  as  are  cut  through  at  the  points  of  coalescence  or  separa- 
tion. Finally,  in  a  third  group  the  bundles  are  not  only  united  on  their  entry  into  the 
middle  of  the  cylinder,  but  are  connected  by  anastomoses  in  all  directions,  and  in  such  a 
way  in  specially  good  cases  that,  as  in  the  Nympharacex  (p.  252),  there  is  close  beneath 
the  growing-point  a  complex  network,  which  branches  in  all  directions,  and  takes  up  the 
leaf-traces  as  they  enter,  so  that  the  typical  bundle  system  can  only  be  recognised  by 
slight  indications. 

To  the /rj/  category  belongs  in  the  first  place  the  rhizome  of  Acorus  gramineus  and 
A.  Calamus:  the  majority  of  the  bundles  descend  obliquely,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
Cyperaccae,  through  several  internodes  in  the  thick  cortex,  and  this,  as  is  especially  well 
seen  in  A.  gramineus,  is  traversed  by  bundles  arranged  in  several  rings  in  transverse  sections. 
?'urther  a  number  of  epiphytic  forms  with  elongated  internodes  belong  here  :  all  the 
Monsterinex  investigated  by  v.  Ticghcm  (species  of  Ileteropsis,  Monstera,  Raphidophora, 
and  Scindapsus),  with  bundles  of  the  truce,  which  sometimes  enter  the  leaf  at  once  at  the 
node,  but  for  the  most  part  traverse  the  cortex  through  two  internodes  before  passing 
into  the  leaf:  further  the  investigated  species  of  Anthurium  and  Pothos,  in  which  also 
cortical  bundles  are  present,  which  vary  in  number  and  distribution  according  to  the 
species,  with  the  exception  of  A.  Miquelianum,  which  belongs  to  the  simple  Palm  type. 
The  second  category  is  connected  with  the  above  forms  by  the  inveatigated  species  of  the 
genus  Philodendron.  As  in  the  former,  some  of  the  bundles  traverse  the  cortex  through 
(two)  internodes  before  they  pass  out  into  the  leaf.  In  Ph.  micans  all  the  bundles  take 
an  individual  course  through  the  internodes,  and  are  only  united  at  the  nodes,  the  joint 
bundles  then  pass  downwards,  and  end  .it  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder.  In  other  species 
(Ph.  Rudgeanum,  hastatum,  tripartituin)  the  points  of  coalescence  are  within  the 
cylinder  in  the  internodes  also,  so  that  the  transverse  section  often  shows  *  compound  * 
bundles  side  by  side  with  simple  ones.  According  to  v.  Tieghem  this  arrangement  is 
found,  subject  to  many  modifications  according  to  the  elongation  of  the  internodes,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  cortical  bundles,  &c.,  and  specific  peculiarities,  in  all  investigated 
Aroidex  with  moderately  elongated  internodes  and  unisexual  flowers  (species  of  Homa- 
lonema,  Aglaonema,  DiefTenbachia,  Syngonium,  and  others  to  be  named  below),  and  of 
those  with  bisexual  flowers  in  Calla  paliistris,  Lasia  fcrox,  and  Spathiphyllum.  To  this 
scries  belong  also  the  stems  of  the  Pandaneae  (Pandanus  javanicus,  pygmaeus).  The  thick, 
cylindrical  (Aloc.isia),  or  almost  tuberous  stems,  with  short  internodes,  of  <5ther  unisexual 
An.idcae,  Alocasia  odorata,  Coloca^ia  anticjuoruni,  Caladium  esculentum,  Dracunculus, 
Arum,  Richaidia  aethiopica,  &c.  belong  to  the  third  category^  since  their  bundles  are  not 

*  Sec  Vvin  Tieghem,  l.f. 
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oolf  frequeotlr  united  within  tbe  stem,  but  arc  connected  in  a  reticulate  manner  bf 
anastomoses.  Many  forms,  such  as  Syngoniiim,  are  transitional  between  the  second 
group  and  the  third.  In  small  branches  of  rhizume<  of  Richardia  zthiopica  also  the 
typical  curved  course  may  be  easily  recognised,  especially  in  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  in 
Alocasfa,  Dracunculus,  Caladium  esculenium  the  system  of  vascular  bundles  forms  'a 
complicated  net,  in  which  it  is  impossible,  by  the  most  careful  dissection  of  a  macerated 
stem,  to  trace  one  bundle  with  certainty  even  fur  a  short  distance.'  Still  even  here  it 
may  constantly  be  recognised,  especially  at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  how  the  bundles  pass 
from  the  base  of  tbe  leaf  with  a  curved  course  tu  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  from  thence 
downwards  and  outwards. 


IV.    Typt  OF  TiiR  C()»»F.i.i\,\ce,E. 

Sect.  69.  The  bundles  in  the  stem  of  those  CommclinaccK  which  have  been 

investigated,  and  of  many  PotamoRelons.  have  a  course  which  differs  fiom  that  of 

most .  Monocotyledons,  and  resembles  rathu-r  that  of  the  Pipcracca;  ([1.249)  ^^d 

Mirabilis  (Chap.  X\'I).     This  is  seen  particularly  clearly  in  the  plant  widely  known 
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in  gardens  as  Tradescantia  albiflora,  and  will  be  described  first  in  that  example 
(Figs.  119  and  120). 

From  the  sheath-like  base  of  the  alternate  distichous  leaves,  which  embraces  the 
stem,  as  a  rule  eight  bundles  curve  into  the  node  (i),  and  thence  descend  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  next  node  (2).  In  the  inter  node  they  are  at  about  equal  distances 
laterally  from  one  another,  and  at  varying  distances  from  the  middle  of  the  stem,  but 
at  least  j^  of  the  radius  from  it.  Close  above  node  (2)  they  curve  towards  one  another 
and  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  unite  in  the  node  itself  in  pairs  to  form  four  bundles. 
These  four  bundles  are  stronger  than  the  original  eight :  they  are  arranged  crosswise 
near  to  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  run  perpendicularly  downwards  to  the  next  node 
(3)  where  each  inserts  itself  on  the  point  of  junction  of  two  which  pass  out  at  node  (2). 
Each  internode  accordingly  shows  in  transverse  section  (Fig.  1 20)  in  the  first  place 
twelve  bundles,  four  inner  ones,  arranged  crosswise,  and  around  them  an  irregular 
circle  of  eight  weaker  ones  {b).  Besides  these  twelve  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  there 
are  also  usually  11- 12  bundles  (of  subsequent  development)  which  are  arranged  in  a 
circle  outside  the  eight  external  bundles  of  the  trace.  This  circle,  together  with  the 
rather  small-celled  parenchyma  between  the  bundles,  marks  off  the  cortex  from  the 
cylinder  which  contains  the  vascular  bundles.  Some  of  these  bundles  lie  also  further 
inwards,  between  the  eight  outer  bundles  of  the  trace.  These  11-12  bundles  do  not 
pass  out  into  the  leaves,  but  run  up  into  the  youngest  internode,  passing  almost  per- 
pendicularly through  the  internodes,  curving  slightly  inwards  at  the  nodes,  and  passing 
near  to  the  outgoing  bundles  of  the  trace.  Irregular  short  transverse  bundles  connect 
them  in  old  nodes  with  one  another,  and  with  the  bundles  of  the  trace. 

Deviations  from  the  above  numbers  are  often  found,  e.g.  in  the  lower  internodes 
of  lateral  shoots,  where  there  are  often  in  all  only  18-19  bundles  visible  in  the 
transverse  section — e.g.  3  +  6  bundles  of  the  trace,  and  10  cauline  bundles. 

I  found  fundamentally  the  same  arrangement  both  of  the  bundles  of  the  trace 
and  of  the  cauline  bundles  in  all  the  other  Commelinaceee  investigated :  Commelina 
agraria  Kth.,  C.  procurrcns  Schl.,  Tradescantia  zebrina,  virginiana,  Spironema  fragrans, 
Dichorisandra  thyrsifiora,  D.  oxypetala,  Maravelia  zeylanica.  But  in  all  these  the 
number  of  bundles  of  each  category  is  higher  than  in  Trad,  albi flora,  especially  in 
the  last-named  six  species  with  a  thick  stem,  and  leaves  with  many  bundles.  The 
arrangement  of  the  separate  and  united  bundles  is  accordingly  more  complicated  and 
requires  further  investigation. 

Potamogeion  natans  (Fig.  121)  has  alternating  leaves  in  two  rows:  these  are 
often  displaced  from  this  arrangement  (by  torsion  of  the  stem  ?) :  the  leaf-trace 
consists  of  three  bundles,  the  width  of  the  leaf-trace  is  about  1 80°.  The  three 
bundles  of  the  latter  curve  towards  the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  pass  separately  down 
one  internode,  the  stronger  median  bundle  being  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  two 
lateral  ones.  In  the  next  node  they  all  three  coalesce  to  a  single  bundle,  which  then 
passes  down  to  the  second  node,  and  here  inserts  itself  at  the  point  of  coalescence  of 
the  next  lower  trace  (rarely  one  of  the  lateral  bundles  continues  a  separate  course  up 
to  this  point  of  insertion.  Fig.  121,  .r).  In  the  internode  there  appears  accordingly 
in  the  blunily  rectangular  transverse  section  (Fig.  122)  of  the  'cylinder'  which  con- 
tains the  bundles,  one  large  bundle  at  each  end  of  the  smaller  diameter ;  these  are 
opposite  one  another:  one  of  these  (i)  is  the  united  trace  of  the  second  higher  leaf, 
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the  oUier  rather  smaller  one  (im)  is  the  median  bundle  of  the  next  higher  leaf.  At 
each  end  of  the  longer  diameter  is  a  small  bundle  (i,  a):  these  arc  the  lateral 
bundles  or  the  Ust-oamed  lear.  On  both  sides  o(  each  lateral  bundle,  that  is  opposite 
each  comer  of  the  rectangular  transverse  section,  there  is  further  a  small  cauline 
bundle  {s,  s).  The  median  bundles  appear  lirNt,  then  the  lateral  ones,  and  the 
cauline  bundles  much  later.  At  an  early  stage  irregular  anastomoses  appear  in  the 
nodes  between  all  of  them,  the  small  cortical  bundles  of  sieve-tubes  an<l  fibres  also 
taking  part  in  these  (p.  33a). 

Among  the  other  Potamogetnns  which  have  been  investigaietl,  P.  pcrfoliatus 
has   fundamentally  the  same  bun  die- system.     Also   the  rhizome  ol  I>.  peclinaius 


appears,  according  to  an  incomplete  investigation,  to  resemble  it.  In  other  species 
the  structure  resembles  that  described,  but  is  simpler,  and  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  average  decrease  in  size  of  the  leaves. 

P.  lucens  and  P.  gramincus  have  a  leaf-trace  consisting  of  a  single  bundle,  which 
does  not  divide  into  three  bundles  till  its  exit  at  the  node  into  the  leaf.     Each  passes 
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out,  so  that  only  one  axile  s)nipodium  of  the  leaf  trace  is  present  besides  the 
two  cauline  bundles  In  the  upright  stems  of  P  peciinatus  (Fig  i  Z3)  in  P.  pusilhis 
and  Zamchellia  palustns  this  atile  s3mpo<lium  i>  ilone  present,  without  the  two 
cauline  bundles  10  which  fact  we  shall  return  later 

P  crispus  dhows  a  somewhat  different  irrangement,  which  will  be  described 
below 

It  IS  not  improbable  thit  this  tjpe  of  vascular  bundle  system  is  allied  to  that  of 
Hj'drocharis,  Stratiotes  and  their  illies,  but  furthf.r  investigations  are  wanted  on  this 
point. 

The  trnnsversc  section  of  the  stolons  of  HydrocharisMorsus  Ranz'  shows  four  bundles 


'  Kolirbath,  licitr.  zur  Kcnntnisi  uinlyer  Ilydinchar 


,  Abhiuill.  d.  Xiturf.  Ces.  i.  Halle, 
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arranged  craatwlse,  two  larger  and  two  smaller,  the  similar  ones  being  opposite  one 
another.  A  few  Uyen  f^  cells  below  the  epidermis  a  circle  of  eight  to  ten  small 
bundles  ia  found,  which  ran  perpendicularly  and  separately  through  the  intemode. 

In  the  abort  thick  stem  of  Stratiotes  aloides'  the  bundles— all  of  which  descend 
from  the  leaves — unite  'after  numerous  anastomoses  to  one  central  bundle  and  eight 


In  the  thin  stolons  these  bundles  run  perpendicularly  through 
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V.    Anomalois    Moxocottledons, 

Sect.  70.  Umier  iliis  lerni  may  be  grouped  some  examples  of  vascular  buadlc- 
ftisiems,  which  differ  fund  amen  I  ally  from  thai  of  ihe  very  great  majority  of  Mono- 
cotyledons. Some  of  these  are  found  in  certain  water-plants,  [he  rest  in  certain 
Dioscor<.a;,  the  bundlc-sysum  of  which  approaches  very  closely  to  that  of  the  Dico- 
tyledons. 

Pot.\mogi-lon  crispus,  while  it  approaches  very  closely  in  other  anatomical 
properties  to  other  members  of  the  genus,  is  distinguished  from  them  by  the  course 
of  the  bundles  in  the  stem.     Comp.  Figs.  1 24,  1 25. 


idi  of  the  shcattiir 


:,  which  a 


nate  in  two  rows,  the  bundles  pass 
?  median  bundles  run  down  through  the  imernodcs  in  the 
r  dcscribt'd  for  P.  lucens  and  gramineus  (rig.  1 24).  The  lateral  ones  (Fig. 
13.-,)  pass  on  e.iih  side  almost  perjicndicularly  from  a  bundle  which  traverses  the 
stem  perpendicularly,  and  corrosfxinds  exactly  in  position  and  relatively  late  appear- 
ani'c  to  the  cauline  buiidk9  of  the  other  speiies,  ^o  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
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bundles  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  internode  is  the  same  as  in  them.  The  lateral 
bundles  of  the  stem  of  P.  crispus  are  however  not  cauline.  The  development  of 
their  tracheae  begins  at  the  nodes,  and  proceeds  from  each  of  these  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  upper  and  lower  internodes  (Fig.  125,  4,  5). 

The  course  of  the  three  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Zostera  marina '  is  just  the  same 
as  the  above  :  one  axile  bundle  is  built  up  sympodially  from  the  median  bundles  of 
the  leaves,  while  two  lateral  ones,  which  lie  in  a  plane  cutting  the  median -plane  of 
the  bi-seriate  leaves  at  right  angles,  give  off  lateral  bundles  to  the  leaves ;  these 
however  require  further  investigation.  The  arrangement  of  the  bundles  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  internode  of  Zostera  differs  from  that  in  Potamogeion, 
since  in  the  latter  the  lateral  bundles  are  close  to  the  central  bundle,  while  in  the 
former  they  run  at  some  distance  from  it,  near  to  the  surface  of  the  stem. 

In  Cymodocea  aequorea  Koen.*  the  median  bundle  of  the  seven  bundles  of  the 
trace  runs  obliquely  down  to  the  middle  of  the  stem,  it  there  passes  perpendicularly 
to  the  next  node,  where  it  joins  the  median  bundle,  which  there  passes  out.  The 
transverse  section  of  each  internode  thus  shows  a  central  bundle.  Near  to  the 
periphery  of  the  stem  20-25  small  bundles  (in  weak  stems  fewer)  arranged  in  two 
concentric  circles  pass  perpendicularly  through  each  internode.  Each  of  these,  ac- 
cording to  Bomet,  divides  at  the  node  into  two,  of  which  one  ascends  into  the  next 
higher  internode,  the  other  either  curves  out  into  the  leaf,  or  unites  either  with  a 
neighbouring  peripheral  bundle,  or  with  the  axile  bundle.  Besides  this  a  complex  net- 
work of  anastomosing  bundles  is  formed  in  the  node  between  the  different  bundles. 
The  peripheral  ones  appear  to  be  cauline,  but  this  requires  to  be  further  investigated. 
As  far  as  may  be  judged  from  transverse  sections  Cymodocea  isoetifolia  exactly  re- 
sembles other  species. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  need  not  \ye  stated  in  detail  how  Hydrocharis  and 
Stratiotes  might,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  belong  equally  well  to  this 
as  to  the  preceding  section :  this  will  have  to  l>e  decided  by  further  investigation. 

Sect.  71.  In  the  foliage-shoots  of  'I'amus  and  Dioscorea  Batatas  the  vascular 
bundles  are  arranged  according  to  the  Dicotyk^donous  type,  that  is  in  a  ring  sur- 
rounding the  pith.  It  is  true  that  here  the  bundles  pass  an  unequal  distance  into 
the  pith,  but  this  also  occurs  in  typical  Dicotyledons. 

N3geli  (/.  r.  p.  123)  gives  the  following  description  of  Dioscorea  Batatas.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  spirally  arranged,  sometimes  in  decussating  pairs.  The  leaf- 
trace  consists  of  three  bundles.  When  the  arrangement  is  decussate  (Figs.  126, 
127)  its  width  is  about  120°.  If  their  course  in  a  tangential  direction  l>e  first  con- 
sidered (Fig.  1 26),  the  six  bundles  of  one  pair  of  leaves  pass  nearly  straight  down 
two  internodes,  the  lateral  bundles  (6i\  ef\  ht\  im;  o/>^  rs;  uv,  j'z)  pcctinating  at  the 
first  internode  with  the  lateral  ones  which  there  enter.  Above  the  bundles  of  the 
second  lower  node  the  two  lateral  bundles  of  one  trace  converge  towartls  one 
another,  and  insert  themselves  on  lateral  bundles  of  the  next  lower  pair;  but  ilie 
median  bundle  {a,  d;  Jt,  (r\  /,  .v)  divides  into  two  shanks  which  unite  with  the  same 


*  Compare  Magnus,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1872,  p.  216. 

*  Bomet,   Rcchcrches  sur  le  Phucagrostis  major,  Ann.  Sci    Nat.  5  ser.  torn.   I.      Compare 
cs^pccially  p.  39,  pi.  6.  fig.  i,  and  pi.  11,  (\^.  i. 
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lateral  liuncllt-.  The  leaf-irace  is  here  much  coniracled,  and  usually  rornts  by 
toalesLence  one  single  mass.  The  six  bundles  of  one  pair  of  leaves  thus  go  throagh 
nnly  tiio  imernoiies  before  ihey  coalesce  wiih  lower  ones,  and  the  transverse  section 
ihr'Ujh  an  inumode  shows  ineUe  bundles  (Fig.  117),  of  which  six  pass  out  at  the 
nest  node  and  six  at  the  node  above  it.  These  twelve  bundles  would  be  arranged  in 
a  circle  if  ihey  had  a  radially  perpendicular  course.  But  this  is  not  the  case :  they 
penetrate  further  into  the  pith  as  they  pass  down  lower.  Their  radially  oblique  course 
is  however  rc^irieted  almost  entirely  to  the  nodes :  the  same  bundle  thus  appears  at 
unei^ual  distances  from  the  centre  in  the  two  internodes.  The  lateral  bundles,  which 
in  their  first  internode  arc  nearer  the  centre  than  the  median  ones,  differ  still  more  from 
Hkw  in  ih's  respect  in  the  ne.xt  lower  internode.    The  transverse  section  through  an 
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internoile  therefore  shows  four  bundles  which  project  further  inwards  and  form  a 
rectangle, — iliese  are  thu  lateral  tmnclles  of  the  next  higher  pair  of  leaves, — and  eight 
outer  bundles. 

On  the  lon,^itudin.il  coursi'  where  the  leaves  in  Dioscorca  are  arranged  spirally, 
and  on  Tamus,  compare  Nagcli,  /.c. 

The  course  of  the  bundles  in  Monocoiyleiionous  stems  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  extended  reseanhes  by  Falkenlt-rg '.    The  chief  result  of  that  work  which 


'  v.  F.ilUnWi(;. 
n,  .llutlH.  is;6. 
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concerns  us  here  was  briefly  stated  in  1874^:  it  is  the  discovery  of  a  new  form  of 
bundle  system  in  the/b/iage-  or  flowering-stems  of  Lilium,  Tulipa,  Fritillaria,  Cepha- 
lanthera,  Epipactis,  and  Hedychium.  The  course  of  the  bundles  is  such  that  the 
bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  penetrate  downwards,  and  for  different  distances  inwards  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  then  affix  themselves  on  corresponding  bundles 
of  lower  leaves,  without  having  previously  curved  outwards.  For  the  rest  we  may  here 
refer  to  Falkenberg's  comprehensive  work,  and  print  off  the  above  paragraphs  with- 
out alteration  as  they  were  written  down  about  four  years  ago,  since  they  coincide  in 
the  main  with  his  work. 


VI.    Phanerogams  with  an  Axile  Bindle. 

Sect.  72.  A  number  of  plants  with  reduced  foliage  and  roots  living  in  water  or 
marshes,  and  some  in  damp  humus,  belonging  partly  to  the  Monocotyledons,  partly 
to  the  Dicotyledons,  show  the  bundle-system  of  the  stem  united  into  one  bundle, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  cortex,  and  traverses  the  middle  of  the  stem  longi- 
tudinally :  from  it  bundles  pass  at  the  nodes  into  the  leaves.  With  this  simplicity  of 
course  there  is  usually  connected  a  considerable  simplification  in  the  structure  of 
the  bundles,  which  always  shows  peculiarities  :  we  shall  return  to  them  in  Sects.  105 
and  no. 

As  regards  the  coarser  structure,  and  especially  the  relations  to  the  bundles 
of  the  leaf-trace,  which  it  may  be  said  require  more  exact  study  in  many  cases, 
there  may  be  distinguished  two  chief  forms.  'Firstly,  axile  bundles,  formed  or 
developed  sympodially  from  weak  bundles  of  the  trace,  which  approach  closely  to 
one  another,  and  coalesce  longitudinally :  thus  they  do  not  differ  in  their  first  origin 
from  the  ty|Mcal  bundle-systems  of  the  Phanerogams :  secondly,  such  as  are  cauline, 
and  grow  acropetally  with  the  end  of  the  stem ;  the  bundles  which  run  to  the  leaves 
are  given  off  from  the  former  at  the  nodes,  or  apply  themselves  to  them  as  branches : 
thirdly,  those  cases  in  which  the  axile  bundle  is  built  up  of  longitudinally  coalescent 
bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  together  with  cauline  bundles  are  connected  with  the  two 
former  cases  as  intermediate  forms. 

To  the  first  category  belong  the  following  Dicotyledons :  BuUiarda  aquatica  ac- 
cording to  Caspary's  account',  Hottonia,  Elatine  Hydropiper,  hexandra,  also  E, 
Alsinastrum ',  and  probably  Trapa  natans :  of  Monocotyledons,  Potamogeton  peclina- 
tus  and  pusillus,  to  which  may  be  added  Zanichellia*  and  Altlienia'^;  also  Ruppia*"'  and 
its  allies.    To  the  second  categor)'  the  following  Dicotyledons  belong :  Aldrovandia '', 


'  Botan.  Zeitg.  1874,  p.  732. 

'  Schriften  d.  Physical.  <>conom.  Gcscll.  zu  Kiinij^sbcig,  1^1.  1.  i860. 

'  [Comp.  Fritdrich  Miillcr,  Struktiir  cinigcr  Arten  von  Klatinc,  Hora,  1877,  j).  ^Si] 

•  Schleidcn,  Beilr.  p.  215. — Caspary,  Pringshcim's  Jalirb.  pp.  383,  440. 

•  Prillieux,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  scr.  torn.  II. 

•  Compare  Irmisch,  Ucbereinige  .Arten  d.  Familie  d.  rolamecn  (Abhandl.  d.  Xalurwiss.  Vcrcins 
f.  Sachsen  und  Thiiringeii,  185S),  p.  44. 

^  Caspary,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  p.  ij6,  Trif.  V.     ll)i<l.  1862.  p.  11^3. 
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Hippuris\  Callitriche^  Myriophyllum ',  Ceratophyllum  *,  probably  Utricularia,  and 
the  non-aquatic  genus  of  Piperaceoe  Verhuellia  * :  of  Monocotyledons,  the  Hydrilleae, 
Elodea  canadensis,  and  Hydrilla  verticillata  • ;  Najas  ^  and  the  rhizomes  of  the  root- 
less Orchids  which  grow  in  humus,  Epipogon  Gmelini,  and  Corallorrhiza  innata*.  In 
Corallorrhiza  and  the  stolons  of  Epipogon  a  branch  passes  from  the  axile  bundle 
into  each  of  the  biseriate  scale-leaves :  in  the  coral-like  rhizome  of  Epipogon,  which' 
has  short  intemodes,  the  branches  which  pass  to  the  leaves  are  absent,  according  to 
Reinke. 

According  to  the  structure  and  development  of  the  bundle  the  following  plants 
may  be  placed  in  the  third  intermediate  category ;  perhaps  Myriophyllum,  Hippuris, 
and  Elatine  Alsinastrum  :  further  the  larger  Potamogetons  belong  to  this  series : 
their  original  arrangement  of  cauline  bundles  and  bundles  of  the  trace  has  been 
described  above  on  p.  272.  In  the  series  of  described  species  of  this  genus,  and  of 
allied  forms  such  as  Zannichellia  and  Althenia,  with  which  Elodea,  Najas,  &c.  are 
also  connected,  there  are  to  be  found  all  stages  of  simplification  of  composition  (and 
of  structure)  of  the  axile  bundle :  leaf-traces  consisting  of  one  or  more  bundles, 
running  side  by  side  with  cauline  bundles  through  the  internodes,  are  found  in  the 
stronger,  more  leafy  forms,  at  one  end  of  the  series,  while  at  the  other  a  single  cauline 
bundle  is  present,  which  unites  at  the  node  with  the  bundles  from  the  leaves. 


VII.     Fern-like  Plants. 

Sect.  73.  In  the  young  seedlings  of  all  the  investigated  forms  of  this  series  the 
bundle-system  of  the  stem  is  a  sympodium  of  leaf-traces  consisting  of  one  bundle 
(which  with  the  exception  of  Equisetum  devclopes  in  an  acropetal  direction).  The 
first  bundle,  which  usually  ends  blind  in  the  foot  of  the  embryo,  curves  after  a  very 
short  course  through  the  stem  into  the  first  leaf;  from  the  point  of  curvature  the 
development  of  a  bundle,  which  runs  out  into  the  second  leaf,  begins.  In  the  case 
of  the  subsequent  leaves  the  same  conditions  prevail. 

In  Isoetes,  Equisetum,  and  Osmundacea?,  this  construction  of  the  bundle-system 
out  of  distinct  leaf-traces  is  permanent  even  in  the  mature  stem.  The  same  holds 
perhaps  for  many  Ferns  with  a  simple  axile  bundle.  In  the  Lycopodiums,  and 
SelagincUas,  the  axile  bundle  which  traverses  the  stem,  or  the  two  or  more  bundles 


*  Niigeli,  Beitr.  I.e.  p.  56.— Sanio,  Bolan.  Zcitg.  1865,  p.  191. 

^  Nagcli, /.  r. — Ilegelmaier,  Monog^r.  d.  Gattung  Callitriche.  Idem  in  Martius,  Flora  Brasil. 
fasc.  67. 

•"■  Vochling,  Zur  Histologic  u.  Entwicklungsgeschichte  v.  Myriophylluni,  Acta  Acad.  Leopold. 
XXXVl  (1872). 

*  Schlciden.  Beitr.  p.  216.  — Unger,  Anatom.  und  Physiol.  198. — Sanio,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1865, 
p.  192. 

*  Schmitz,  Flora,  1S72. 

*  Caspary,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  I.  Idem,  N'crhandl.  d.  Naliirforschcr  u.  Aer/tc  z.  Ki'migs- 
bcrg,  i8'o. 

'  Compare  Magnus,  Beitr.  z.  Kenntniss  d.  Gattg.  Xajas,  p.  4«S. 

*  Irmisch.  Ikitr.  z.  Morphologic  und  Biologic  d.  Orchidccn. — Schacht,  Pdanzenzelle,  p.  268. 
Idem.  Lehrbuch,  II.  p.  21. — Keinke,  in  Flora,  1873. 
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of  many  Selaginellas,  may,  as  regards  development,  be  considered  as  a  cauline 
bundle,  die  comers  of  which  are  composed  of  the  s}  mpodi.illy  united  leaf-traces  of  a 
single  bundle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lycopodiaceous  plant,  Psilotum  triquetrum, 
has  only  a  cauline  bundle  without  leaf-traces'.  Also  in  the  case  of  Marsilia  and  Pilularia 
a  similar  view  may  be  held,  in  common  with  Nigeli,  according  to  the  development  of 
the  bundles.  In  the  majority  of  the  Ferns  there  is  an  obvious  connection  between 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  and  of  the  bundles  which  enter  them ;  in  a 
number  of  cases,  especially  in  those  forms,  to  be  described  later,  with  a  reticulate 
stem-system,  and  one  bundle  for  each  leaf,  the  stem-system  may  be  recognised  as 
being  composed  of  the  constituent  leaf-traces  *.  But  in  very  many  cases  such  a 
separation  cannot  be  carried  out  according  to  our  present  knowledge  without  arl)i- 
trary  treatment,  but  rather  a  bundle-system  of  varying  form  and  complication  may  \ye 
distinguished  in  the  stem,  from  which  bundles  for  the  leaves  are  given  off  at  certain 
points.  The  following  description  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  facts :  in  each 
case  those  stem-systems,  which  may  arbitrarily  be  recognised  as  l)cing  composed  of 
leaf-traces,  will  be  associated  with  those  with  which  they  corresj)ond  most  closely  in 
their  real  structure. 

■ 

There  may  accordingly  \ye  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  the  types  of  Equi- 
setum,  Qsmunda,  Isoetes,  on  the  other  the  various  series  of  types  of  the  Ferns,  which 
are  connected  by  numerous  intermediate  forms :  under  the  latter  the  Lycopodiums 
and  Selaginellas  may  l)c  ranged  as  peculiar  instances,  and  are  here  co-ordinated 
merely  for  synoptical  reasons. 

Sect.  74.  Eqnisetum '.  The  weak  bundles  of  the  stem  are  arranged  in  a  ring 
separating  the  pith  and  cortex.  From  the  median  line  of  each  tooth  of  the  leaf- 
sheath  one  bundle  enters  the  stem,  it  here  passes  perpendicularly  down  one  inter- 
node,  and  then  divides,  at  the  next  lower  node,  into  two  short  shanks,  each  of  which 
affixes  itself  on  the  nearest  lateral  bundle  which  here  passes  out.  Where  the 
number  of  teeth  of  successive  sheaths  is  the  same  the  bundles  of  successive  inter- 
nodes  alternate  as  they  do. 

Sect.  75.  OsmundacoeB -\  Comp.  Figs.  128-130.  The  mature  rhizome  of 
Osmunda  regalis  has  leaf-insertions  arranged  with  a  divergence  of  y%,  and  short 
intemodes.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  an  irregular  bluntly  five-cornered  prism,  with 
a  thickness  of  about  6'""»  in  strong  s[>ecimens:  this  consists  of  a  vascular- bundle- 
cylinder  (Ring),  a  narrow  sheath  of  delicate-celled  parenchyma  surrounding  the 
latter,  and  a  parenchymatous  pith  surrounded  by  the  ring  of  bundles,  and  with  brown 
sclerench}inatous  cells  scattered  through  it.  The  prism  is  enclosed  by  a  cortex  2-5""" 
in  thickness,  which  is  dark-brown  and  sclerotic,  but  contains  much  starch :  this 
is  traversed  by  vascular  bundles,  also  surrounded  by  a  thin  sheath  of  delicate 
parenchyma,  on  their  oblique  upward  course  from  the  ring  into  the  leaves  (Fig.  1 28). 


*  See  Holle.  liotaii.  Zeitg.  1S75.  p.  265,  &c. 

'  Nageli,  Ztitsch.  f.  wiss.  IJot.  3.  p.  143;  Ucilr.  /.r.  p.  57. — Cramer,  in  Niij^'eli  uinl  Oamer. 
Pflan7enphys.  Untcrs.  Hcfl  3,  j).  21. —  HofmciNtcr,  \  trj^l.  UnterN.  j).  93. —  I)uval  Jouvc,  llisl.  X.U.  <lcs 
Equisetum  de  France,  1864. 

•  Goppert,  Flora,  1848,  Taf.  IV.  A. — L'nger.  I)enk>chr.  d.  Wiener  Acailcmie,  Math.-Nalurwiss. 
Classe,  Bd.  VI  (1S53). — Milde,  Mor.ogr.  Osmundcu,  p.  32. 
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enters  each  leaf:  the  arrangement  of  the  bundles  in  the  cj'lindcr  is  quite 

similar  to  that  of  the  Conifers  vitb  altcr- 

j^a^^aa      "iting  leaves  with  a  single  bundle  (Fig. 

^      ^m        ^3°)'    From  one  leaf  «  one  bundle  enters 

'  ^  "W  '      '''^    cylinder,  and  runs  almost  perpendi- 

"  ^^^^^  "      cularly  downwards,  as  a  rule  through  13  in- 

■*    «r^  '         ternodes,  and  then,  when  close  to  (he  leaf 

F(([.  .a*  "-13  perpendicularly  below  it,   it   curves 

•111  riE. !«.  T..a»er«  towards  the  ascending  side  of  the  bundle 
1."  t  Tkitai'i.lIiX'Irr  belonging  to  the  leaf  »-^,  and  unites  with 
i^'to'thTfti^!!!^  %!ii<!  it-  In  the  cases  investigated  the  insertion 
'ihlril^.'ilinith^'^  and  coalescence  look  place  occasionally 
^s^hi^^iu™"!^  even  after  a  shorter  course,  e.g.  in  the 
R™ji>*"'°°'  ^^ '"  '  '^^^  *'f  ^^  bundle  10  in  Fig.  130,  eight 
internodes  below  the  point  of  exit.  The 
bundles  are  strongest  at  their  point  of  exit  from  the  cylinder, 
and  are  of  horseshoe  shape.  In  the  petiole  they  retain 
this  form,  or  are  at  least  half- moon -shaped.  In  the  cylinder 
of  the  stem,  as  they  pass  downwards,  they  decrease  in  thick* 
ness  at  first  gradually,  and  then  quickly,  and  assume  a 
wedge-shaped  transverse  section.  Here  they  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  narrow  bands  of  parenchyma  (medul- 
lary rays).  The  structure  of  the  whole  transverse  section 
(Fig.  128)  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  description. — 
The  bundles,  which  pass  into  the  first  leaves  of  the  seedling, 
unite  to  an  axile  bundle  without  any  pith :  this  gradually 
extends  into  the  ring  of  bundles  surrounding  the  pith. 

In  Todea  africana  and  T,  hymenophylloides  are  seen 
phenomena  exactly  similar  to  those  in  Osmunda,  which  need 
not  be  described  in  detail  here. 

Sect.  76.  While  thus  the  bundle-system  of  these  plants, 
and  of  the  Equiseta,  may  well  be  ranged  under  the  type  of 
Dicotyledons,  and  is  specially  allied  to  that  of  the  Conifers 
(juniperus,  Widdringionia '),  the  species  oflsoetes  have  ia 
their  extremely  shortened  tuberous  stem  an  axile  bundle 
without  pith,  as  is  the  rule  in  submei^ed  water-plants:  this 
bundle  is  built  up  sympodially  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
inner  ends  of  the  one-bundled  leaf-traces.  Phylloglossnm 
may  also  belong  to  this  category '. 

Sect.  77.  Failotum  and  Lyoopodium.  The  leafy  stem 
of  Psilolum  triquetrum '  has  one  vascular  bundle  with  a-8 
corners  which  project  more  or  less  from  the  surface.  It  is 
cauline    throughout,   the   small    leaves   have    no    vascuhu- 


'  Compare  aljoi-c,  p.  J46,  >nd  Geyler.  /,  r.,  {-specinlly  Tnf.  JV. 
'  Cfimiarc  Mettcniiis,  Hotnn.  /ciij;.  1S6;.  p,  pK,  '  Ni^cli.  Brilr.  /,  t.  p.  fa. 
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bundles.  Still,  according  to  Nageli  there  is  a  relation  Ixitwecn  the  corners  of  the 
bundle  and  the  insertions  of  the  leaves.  *  At  some  distance  (about  3-8°»">)  per- 
pendicularly below  each  leaf  one  corner  of  the  bundle  projects  very  strongly,  and 
gradually  loses  itself  below,  but  rather  more  quickly  above.  The  corners  of  the 
bundle  are  therefore  the  more  numerous  in  a  portion  of  a  stem,  as  the  vertical  rows 
are  more  numerous  of  the  otherwise  irregularly  arranged  leaves,  which  can  only 
with  difficulty  be  referred  to  a  cyclic  arrangement/ 

The  leaves  of  the  Lycopodia '  are  arranged,  according  to  the  species  and  indi- 
vidual, in  alternating  whorls  of  two  or  more  members,  or  spirally  with  a  divergence  of 
i>  A'  ^'  ^^'  Each  contains  one  thin  vascular  bundle.  The  stem  is  traversed  by 
one  strong,  almost  cylindrical  axile  bundle,  in  which  the  symmetrically  distributed 
bands  of  tracheides,  to  be  described  in  Sect.  107,  form  external  protrusions,  which, 
like  the  bundles  passing  into  the  leaves,  and  the  above-mentioned  corners  in  Psiloium, 
consist  of  narrow  spiral  tracheides,  and  may  like  them  l)e  briefly  termed  corners. 
The  bundles  of  the  leaves  insert  themselves  (when  followed  from  the  base  of  the 
leaf)  after  a  curved  downward  course  through  the  cortex,  on  the  corners  of  the 
axile  bundle.  At  the  beginning  of  the  differentiation  of  tissues,  there  is  at  first  a 
bundle  of  spiral  tracheides  at  the  corner,  which  forms  a  direct  continuation  of  that 
which  passes  into  the  leaf:  it  passes  down  through  some  internodes,  and  then 
inserts  itself  on  the  point  of  curvature  of  one  which  passes  out  lower  down.  It  is 
only  later  that  the  more  internal  masses  of  larger  tracheides  arc  developed. 

From  these  facts,  and  acconling  to  the  phenomena  of  development,  the  axile 
cylinder  may  be  characterised  as  a  cauline  bundle,  on  the  corners  of  which  the 
s^mpodially  united  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  are  directly  inserted.  The  same  fiicts, 
however,  admit  equally  well  of  our  speaking  of  a  polyarch  (Sect.  107)  axile  bundle, 
which  gives  off  branches  from  its  corners  into  the  leaves. 

The  origination  of  the  bundle  which  passes  into  the  leaf  follows  very  soon  after  the 
protrusion  of  the  young  leaf  itself.  The  development  of  each  bundle  of  spiral  tracheides 
begins  where  the  bundle  inserts  itself  upon  the  point  of  curvature  of  a  lower  one,  and 
proceeds  towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf  in  question :  then  from  the  point  of  cur\'aturc  it 
proceeds  again  in  the  same  direction  to  a  higher  leaf.  This  happens  very  rapidly,  at 
least  in  the  stem  itself,  so  that  only  in  favourable  cases  (in  L.alpinum)  could  Hegclmaier 
find  a  bundle  of  spiral  tracheides,  of  which  the  portion  passing  through  the  cortex  to  the 
leaf  was  not  already  equally  developed  with  the  lower  part,  which  passes  down  the 
comer;  and  Cramer  ascribed  to  L.  Sciago  a  simultaneous  development  of  the  whole 
bundle  from  its  lower  point  of  insertion  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf — while  Ilegelmaier  found 
a  basipetal  direction  of  development  in  the  leaf  itself. 

The  comers  of  the  axile  bundle,  as  also  the  rows  of  leaves,  differ  greatly  in  number  in 
different  species,  individuals,  and  shoots  of  different  rank  of  one  individual,  and  correspond 
to  one  another  as  a  rule  neither  in  number  nor  arrangement  in  one  and  the  same  shoot, 
while  apparently  the  correspondence  is  less  close  the  greater  the  number  of  both.  It  is 
true  Hegelmaier  found  a  correspondence  of  both  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  last  branchings  of 
L.  alpinum  which  are  covered  by  four  rows  of  leaves  in  decussating  pairs,  and  in  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  branches  of  L.  complanatum.     But  in  most  cases  the  number  of 


*  Nageli.  Zcitschr.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  Ileft  3  and  4.  p.  132. — Cr.imcr,  in  Naj^eli  und  Cramer,  Beitr. 
Heft  3. — Hegelmaier,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1S72,  p.  7S9.  &c. — Sach-*.  Textbook,  2iul  Kng.  E«l.  p.  46S. 
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(Mimers  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  rows  of  leaves :  in  L.  Selago,  e,  g.  with  wborb  of  fin 
members  (that  is  ten  rows),  there  are  4-6,  in  L.  jnundatum  with  g  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  4  or  5,  in  the  above-mentioned  branches  of  L,  alpinum  j,  Ac.  From  Hegelmaier's 
statement  that  in  the  main  vegetative  axes  of  L.ciavatumandL.  annotinum,  with  a  diver- 
gence of  J,  fS^,  Ai  there  were  found  10-17  comers,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  hi^wr 
number  of  comers  than  of  lows  of  leaves. 

Where  the  rows  of  leaves  correspond  exactly  to  the  corners,  all  the  bundles  of  one  row 
of  leaves  insert  themselves  on  the  same  corner.  In  other  cases  one  comer  may  take  up 
bundles  from  one  row  only,  but  must  also  often  take  them  from  more  than  cne  row, 
Vsually  it  only  takes  up  the  bundles  of  two  neighbouring  rows,  but  sometimes  also  single 
bundles  of  more  distant  rows'.  The  bundles  in^rt  their  inner  end  irregularly,  some- 
times on  the  right,  sometimes  on  the  left,  and  sometimes  on  the  inner  side  of  the  next 
lower  bundle. 

Sect.  78.  Selaginella.  A  number  of  species,  forming  no  doubt  the  majoritf, 
such  as  S.  Mariensii,  S.  helvetica,  pubesccns,  rupestris,  Ac,  have  in  each  shoot  one 
axiie,  ribband-  or  plate-like  vascular  bundle,  the  faces  of  which  in  relation  lo  the 
ground  are  directed  upwards  and  downwards,  while  the  margins  are  lateral  to  the 
right  and  left :  in  some,  as  S.  pubescens,  the  bundle  is  provided  at  the  middle  line  of 
Us  under  surface  and  near  to  each 
literal  margin  with  a  sharp  band-hke 
process  The  leaves  have  each  one 
small  bun'lle  and  these  behave  in 
their  course  and  mserlion  one  on 
another  and  also  on  the  cauline  por- 
tion similarly  to  the  leaf-bundles  of 
Ljcopodum  They  are  inserted  on 
the  bundle  at  its  margins :  in  the 
species  with  two  double  rows  of 
leaves  one  facmg  towards  each  side, 
the  bundles  of  the  two  corresponding 
rows  (that  is.  those  from  one  row  of 
upper  aud  one  of  lower  leaves)  insert 
thembelves  on  each  literal  margin:  in 
S  rupestris  with  lea  es  in  many  row'S, 
the  bundles  of  se  era)  rows  pass  to 
each  margin.  S.  Kraussiana,Galeollii*, 
and  most  other  articulatae'  have,  in- 
stead of  one  asile  bundle,  two  which 
run  near  the  middle  line,  each  follow- 
ing one  double  row  of  leaves :  each 
lakes  up  the  leaf-bundles  on  its  own 
Ti'-..  .i..-stUB  j,j  j^^  ^,j2_  ihose  from  one  upper  and  one 

lower  row  ofleaves,  at  its  outer  margin, 
with  the  same  ■»    ingcment  as  n   he  f  s  mentioned  series  of  cases. 


4     n  -  i°.  31- 
Uofmei-iter,  Vergl.  Unters, 
He      e   Aciilcmie,  17  Apr.  1S65. 
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Other  species  of  the  genus  show  a  different  arrangement  of  the  bundles  in  the  stem, 
such  as  '  2  median,  3  median,  3  forming  a  triangle,  or  numerous  scattered  bundles  K' 
S.  inaequalifolia  shows  three  median  ones  (Fig.  131).  S.  Lyallii  has  in  its  strong  main 
shoots,  which  emerge  above  the  ground,  ten  or  twelve  bundles  distributed  in  the  trans- 
verse section  in  three  parallel  equidistant  rows  in  an  almost  quadratic  surface ;  where 
the  number  is  ten  they  are  so  arranged  that  three  roundish  ones  form  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  quadrangle,  while  one  transversely  extended  one  occupies  each  of  the  two 
other  sides,  and  two  other  roundish  ones  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  and 
form,  with  the  two  transversely  extended  ones,  a  row  of  four  parallel  to  the  rows  of 
three.  Other  transverse  sections  of  the  same  shoot  show  in  place  of  one  of  the 
transversely  extended  bundles  two  contiguous  round  ones,  which  are  doubtless  products 
of  its  division.  The  course  of  the  bundles  and  tlie  insertion  of  the  bundles  of  the 
leaves  have  not  as  yet  been  investigated  in  those  shoots  which  have  other  than  one 
axUe  bundle  or  two  lateral  ones.  In  S.  spinulosa,  which  has  homomorphous  leaves 
in  many  rows,  there  is  a  single  axilo  bundle  of  roundish  transverse  section  (and  with 
a  structure  differing  from  that  of  other  species) :  the  leaf-bundles  insert  themselves 
on  it  on  all  sides. 

FiLICES    AND    HyDROPTERIDK.k'. 

Sect.  79.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  is  always  in  the  seedling  of 
lliese  plants  one  axile  bundle  composed  of  the  single,  acropet.illy  developed  bundles 
of  the  leaves.     In  many  cases  each  lateral  shoot  begins  with  one  such  bumlle. 

In  a  number  of  forms  this  structure  is  persistent  in  the  mature  stem.  In  the 
large  majority  the  bundle  extends  itself,  and  forms  a  tube,  which  surrounds  a  paren- 
chymatous cylinder  of  pith,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  parenchymatous  cortex.  At  the 
insertion  of  each  leaf  the  tube  his  a  gap,  \\\q /oliar  gap^  from  the  margin  of  which 
the  bundles  start,  which  go  into  the  leaf;  at  other  points  it  is  closed,  or  reticulately 
perforated.  Of  this  simple  humiU-tube — or  ring  of  bundles  as  it  appears  in  transverse 
section — several  special  forms  may  be  distinguished. 

In  relatively  few  cases  there  are  in  addition  to  the  simple  tube  accessory,  me- 
dullary^ and  cor  Ileal  bundles^  or  there  appear  several  cotta  ntric  tubes  or  rings. 

a.  Axile  bundle  and  simple  bundle-lube. 

Sect.  80.  One  axile  bundle^  from  which  a  branch  goes  to  each  leaf,  traverses, 
as  in  submerged  Phanerogams,  the  floating  stem  of  Salvinia  and  Azolla.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  rhizomes  of  Pilularia  minula,  exceptionally  alsp  in  weak  plants  of  P. 
globulifera^  in  the  investigated  stems  of  species  of  Hymenophyllum  *,  Gleichenia, 


'  Compare  A.  Braun,  I.e. 

'  Mohl.  Stnictura  caudicis  filicum  arl>orcaruin.  &c.  in  Martius,  Ic.  Plantar,  crypt.  Rrasil.  Tab. 
29-56  — Verm.  Schriften,  p.  108.-  Mofmcislcr,  Ik-itr.  /ur  Kcnntniss  d.  (icfiisskryptogamen,  II. — 
Abhandl.  d.  K.  Sachs  Gescllsch.  d.  Wissenschaflen,  \'.  p.  602. — Slcn/cl,  Uclwr  d.  liaii  u.  d.  Wachs- 
thum  d.  Fame,  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Lcojk)K1.  1>«I.  iS. — McUcnius,  Uclwr  den  Hau  von  Anj^iopteris, 
Ahhandl.  d.  K.  Sachs  Gescllsch.  d.  \Vi»>eiiSLh.  IX.  p.  500. — Trccul,  .Xnn.  Si:i.  Xat.  5  scr.  loni.  X. 
p.  344,  and  torn.  XII.  p.  218. 

'  Kassow,  Vergl.  L'ntcrs.  p.  13. 

•  Mettenius,  Hymcnophyllcx,  I.e.  (compare  above,  p.  I2^>). 
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Lygodium\  and  also  of  Schizoea,  and  the  leafless  stolons  of  Nephrolepis.  The 
bundle  has  usually  a  circular  transverse  section,  in  Salvinia  rotundifolia  it  is  horse- 
shoe-shaped. 

Sect.  81.  In  many  Ferns  the  original  axile  bundle  widens  out  as  the  stem  grows 
stronger  into  a  tube,  which  is  for  the  most  part  closed  all  round,  and  has  only  at 
each  node,  below  the  insertion  of  the  leaf,  a  relatively  small  slit  ox  foliar  gap^  through 
which  the  medullary  parenchyma  is  connected  with  the  cortex,  and  from  the  margin 
of  which  one  or  several  bundles  pass  into  the  leaf.  To  this  series  belong  for  the 
most  part  forms  with  a  thin  creeping  rhizome,  and  leaves  alternating  in  two  rows : 
the  investigated  species  of  Marsilia,  normal  specimens  of  Pilularia  globulifera '  with 
a  very  small  foliar  gap,  from  the  lower  margin  of  which  a  foliar  bundle  arises.  Most 
species  of  Dennstaediia  (D.  tenera,  scandens,  davallioides,  punctilobula)  have  a  tube, 
which  is  closed  as  far  as  the  foliar  gap ;  the  bundle  which  enters  the  leaf  arises  from 
the  whole  margin  of  the  gap  as  a  continuous  concave  plate,  which  is  only  occasion- 
ally split  up  at  its  base  for  a  certain  distance  into  several  bundles  lying  side  by  side. 
*The  same  structure  is  found  in  all  species  of  Microlepia  and  Hypolepis,  in  the 
species  of  Phegopleris,  which  are  allied  to  the  latter  genus,  and  in  the  species  of 
Pteris  of  the  section  P.  vespertilio,  aurita;'  further  in  Polypodium  Wallichii,  and 
conjugatum,  to  the  bundle- tube  of  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  R.  Brown, 
and  in  which  a  bundle  passes  into  the  leaf  from  each  side  of  the  narrow  slit-like 
foliar  gap '.  Of  the  Hymenophyllaceaj,  Loxsoma  has  a  closed  tubular  bundle  *,  the 
foliar  gaps  of  which  have  not  been  described.  Of  the  Schizaeaceae '  the  species  of 
Schizaja  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here :  but  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  below 
(Sect.  106)  Russow  has  correctly  placed  them  in  our  previous  category;  otherwise 
they  have  been  as  yet  but  little  investigated.  Among  the  Ophioglossaceae  the  above 
described  structure  occurs  in  the  rhizome  of  Botrychium  Lunaria*.  Hofmeister'  found 
in  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  the  network  of  bundles  of  the  rhizome,  which  belongs 
to  the  next  category,  sometimes  coalescent  for  a  certain  distance  to  form  a  closed 
tube. 

Sect.  82.  Most  Ferns  with  an  ascending  or  upright  rhizome  or  stem,  with  leaves 
in  many  rows,  and  but  slightly  elongated  internodcs,  are  distinguished  fundamentally 
from  the  type  just  described  in  this  point  only,  viz.  that  the  foliar  gaps  are  relatively 
large,  and  the  bands  of  the  bundle-tube,  which  separate  them,  are  relatively  narrow. 
The  lube  has  accordingly  the  form  o/  a  Net^  the  meshes  of  which  are  the  foliar  gaps. 
From  the  margins  of  the  meshes  branch  the  foliar  bundles,  which  there  run  obliquely 
upwards  through  the  cortex  to  the  insertion  of  the  leaf.  The  bundles  of  the  meshes 
of  the  stem  are,  accoriiing  to  the  species,  relatively  narrow,  of  round  or  elliptical 
transverse  section,  or,  as  in  stems  of  the  Cyatheaccae,  broad,  or  band-sliaped 
plates,  with  their  margins  often  curved  outwards :  the  bundles  which  pass  into  the 
leaf  show  the  same  varieties  of  form :  their  number  for  each  leaf  is  constant  within 
narrow  limits  in  the  mature  plant  of  each  species,  but  varies  in  different  species 


'  Russow,  /.  f.  ^  Russow,  /.  c.  *  Mettenius,  Angiopteris,  p.  544. 

*  Mctlenius,  Ilymenophyllaccw,  p.  418. 

^  [Comp.  Pranti,  Morphologic  d.  Gefasskryj)togainen,  Heft  2,  Leipzig,  1881.] 

*  Russow.  /. . .  p.  1 1 7,  &c.  »  Reitr.  HI.  p.  664. 
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from  one  to  very  high  figures.  Where  several  bundles  pass  out,  they  often  anastomose 
with  one  another  in  a  reticulate  manner  immediately  after  leaving  the  foliar  gap: 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Cyatheaceoe.  From  the  various  combinations  of 
these  different  relations  result  the  most  various  individual  forms  of  the  net,  and  of  the 
grouping  of  the  bundles  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  stem :  a  cylindrical  pith  is 
always  surrounded  by  them. 

To  this  type  belong  numerous  Polypodiacea;,  a  number  of  the  Cyatheaccae,  of 
the  Schizaeaceae,  Aneimia,  of  Ophioglossacex,  Ophioglossum  (O.  vulgatum,  O.  pe- 
dunculosum).     Peculiarities  may  be  subsequently  described  in  a  few  examples. 

The  seedling  of  Aspidium  Filix  mas  begins  with  leaves  arranged  with  J  divergence :  their 
solitary  bundles  are  united  sympodially  in  the  stem  to  one  axile  bundle.  Above  the 
5th-6th  leaf  the  stem  increases  greatly  in  thickness,  the  ^  arrangement  passes  over  to  jj, 
and  from  the  point  of  outward  curvature  of  the  bundle  of  the  highest  leaf  of  the  ^ 
arrangement  the  formation  of  the  reticulate  bundle-tube  begins.  Each  leaf  receives 
one  bundle  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  rhombic  mesh  or  foliar  gap,  upon  which  its  base 
is  seated:  or,  in  other  words,  two  bundles  run  into  each  leaf,  arising  from  the  point  of 
exit  of  those  which  pass  into  the  two  next  lateral  older  leaves :  these  converge  acutely 
towards  their  own  point  of  exit,  and  arc  there  united  into  a  single  bundle.  By  the  repe- 
tition of  this  formation  the  network  of  rhombic  meshes  is  built  up.  Where  the  arrange- 
ment is  I  there  pass  up  to  leaf  9  one  bundle  from  6  and  one  from  7,  to  leaf  7  one  from 
4  and  one  from  5,  &c.  In  the  second  year  the  plant  becomes  much  stronger,  the  leaf 
arrangement  passes  over  to  f^,  which  divergence  is  retained  in  the  mature  plant,  or 
passes  over  into  ^j^. 

Each  leaf  now  receives  several  bundles  from  the  margin  of  its  foliar  gap,  at  first  five,  in 
mature  and  strong  stocks  seven :  one  arising  from  the  lower  angle,  and  six  from  the  sides 
of  the  mesh;  of  the  latter  two  weaker  ones  on  each  side,  belonging  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
mesh,  and  one  stronger  one  belonging  to  the  upper  half  ^  The  structure  of  the  meshes 
is  the  same  with  f^  arrangement  as  with  f ;  at  the  lower  angle  of  each,  where  the 
median  bundle  passes  into  the  leaf,  two  bundles  which  descend  from  the  centre  of  the 
two  next  lateral  older  leaves  come  into  contact — that  from  the  one  side  following  the 
parastichics  composed  of  every  third  leaf,  that  from  the  other  the  parastichies  composed 
of  every  fifth  leaf  (comp.  Fig.  132).  The  transverse  section  of  the  mature  stem  thus  cuts 
eight  vascular  bundles  (where  the  arrangement  is  ^j,  10-12  bundles),  which  form  a  circle 
round  a  wide  pith :  outside  this  in  the  cortex  are  seen  the  bundles  which  pass  obliquely 
into  the  base  of  the  leaf,  arranged  in  different  number  and  order  according  to  the  position 
of  the  section.  The  vascular  buncilcs  of  the  stem  are  weak  compared  to  the  mass  of 
the  parenchyma,  in  transverse  section  they  arc  roundish  or  flattened  externally  and 
internally  (Fig.  133). 

According  to  the  numerous  investigations  of  Hofmeister,  Stcnzel,  and  Mettenius, 
fundamentally  the  same  structure  — even  the  narrow,  reticulate  bundles,  which  are  weak 
in  arborescent  stems — is  found  in  Onocica,  Struthioptcris,  in  all  investigated  sj>ecics 
of  Blechnum  (incl.  Lomaria),  Woodwardia,  Asplenium,  Phegopteris,  species  of  Aspiiliuni 
with  a  stem  having  leaves  in  more  than  two  rows,  in  Ophioglossum,  and  Aneimia.  The 
individual  peculiarities  depend  partly  upon  the  form  of  the  meshes  c()rresiK)nding  to  the 
elongation  of  the  internodes— thus  very  elongated  nieshes  are  found  in  the  runner-like 
branches  of  the  rhizome  of  Struthioptcris,  Aspidium  cristatuni,  in  the  creeping  stems  of 
A.  Thelypteris,  quite  short  and  broad  ones  in  Aspl.  Filix  ftcmin.-i— partly  upon  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  leaf-bundles  which  arise  from  the  margin  of  a  gap.  Most 


'  A.  Hr.iun,  Schiippcn  d.  Taniion/njifcn,  Xova  Acta  Ix'op.  vol.  X\'.  p.  J 78. 
*  Hofmeister,  IJcitragc  11.— Stcn/cl,  l.t . 
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of  the  investigated  species  of  Aspidium  have  according  to  Stentel's  accoont  three  or  fire 
bundles  for  each  leaf,  one  median,  one  from  the  lower  angle,  the  others  ariang  in  pain 
from  the  sides  oi  the  me^h :  in  Aspidium  Thelrpteris  the  median  one  is  absent,  according  to 
Stcnzcl  (lab.  V.  [Ei,  one  bundle  pasfln^  into  the  l.af  from  each  side  at  the  middle  <rf  the 
very  elongated  mesii,  Biechnum  Spicant  (Slenzel,  Tab.  II.  5)  has  two  lateral  ones,  one 
arising  on  fach  side,  close  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  mesh,  Bl.biviliense  however  basscim, 
one  median  and  three  pairs  ol  lateral  one-?,  arising  from  the  lower  half  of  the  mesh.  In 
Asplentum  Filix  fiEinina,  the  mature  rhizome  of  Struthiopteris',  in  Aneimia,  and  Ofdiio- 
glossutn  the  same  arrangement  is  found,  which  appears  only  In  the  young  plant  of  Fills  mas, 
viz.  each  leaf  receives  only  one  median  bundle  from  the  lower  angle  of  its  gap.  It  it 
remarkable,  according  to  Steniers  account!  Ac.  Tab.  II,  31,  that  in  the  scale  leaves  of  the 
eKingated  runners  of  Siruihiopteris  the  median  bundle  is  absent,  and  in  its  place  a  bundle 
runs  on  each  side  from  the  middle  ul~  the  long  me:;h. 

Among  the  Cyatheacez,  Dickfonia  iBalantium)  antarctica,  Karsteniana,  Cibotium 
Schiedei,  glaucescens,  Plagiogyria  biserrata,  .^Isophilia  pruinata,  blechnoides',  have — in 
contradistinction  to  their  nearest  allies  to  be  described  below— the  same  structure  as  is 
now  under  discussion.  The  appearance  of  the  transverse  section  of  most  of  these  plants, 
which  dilTers  so  strikingly  from  that  01  the  Polypodiacez,  depends  partly  upon  the  fonn 


of  (he  vascular  bundles  in  the  stem  itself,  these  being  broad  pbtes,  usually  curved  out- 
wards at  the  margin,  with  narrow  foliar  g.ips ;  partly  upon  the  massi\-e  dark  brown  bands 
of  sclerench; ma  surrounding  these  bundles:  partly  upon  the  large  number  of  thin 
foliar  bundles,  or  the  presence  of  one  or  a  few  broad  channel-shaped  ones;  finally  upon 
the  very  oblique  ascent  of  the  foliar  bundles  through  the  cortex,  and  the  frequent  anasto- 
moses in  this  part  of  their  course  between  those  belonging  to  one  leaf  Icomp.  Fig.  141, 
p.  ;gO.  If  the  inlcmodes  are  shc'rt  the  transverse  section  shows  a  circle  surrounding 
the  pilli.  composed  of  bundles  e!on(:.itcd  in  the  direction  of  the  periphery,  or  curved  out- 
^\.l^d~;  in  .1  horse  shoe-like  matmer.  jnil  uith  broun  sheaths:  between  these  are  medullary 
rays  of  iincqiial  breadth,  accordin);  as  the  section  has  pa<:sed  through  foliar  gaps  at  vary- 
inf,  heijilit ;  iiul>ide  the  ring  of  bundles  are  those  bundles  which  are  passing  to  the  leai-es ; 
wliiTi'  the  inlcrnihft's  are  eloiig.ited  and  the  foliar  gaps  are  of  relatively  small  size,  the 
Ir.iiiMi'rsc  >cction  may  »ho\v  o:ie  clo^'d  annular  bundle,  which  is  only  broken  here  and 
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there  (by  a  f<.-liar  gap),  and  opposite  these  points  are  foliar  bundles  In  the  cortex,  such  as 
Karsten '  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Alsopbila  pruinaia. 

Sect.  83.  If  the  structure  just  described  fiir  stems  wiih  leaves  in  several  rows  be 
imagined  to  be  iransTerred  to  horizontally  growing  steins  witti  leaves  alternating  in 
two  rows,  there  are  thus  obtained  foliar  gaps  in  two  alternating  rows  right  and  left. 


limited  by  one  bundle  with  a  median  np|nT  course,  and  by  one  median  one  below,  and 
by  alternating  transverse  bundles  Iwlween  the  lw().  Tliis  arrjii{.'emcnt  is  found  in 
many  forms  as  described,  or  with  uniniporlanl  modific.itiuns  °.    Comp.  Figs.  134, 135, 


'  Vepetationsorg.  d.  I'almcn.  Taf.  IX.  lij;.  1. 

'  Metteoiul,  Angiopteri*.  p.  J44.     Sf>ii.Ltl  deviatiunii  aui)  irrc);ul3iiliea  lU'urilicd  by  Trt'cnl,  /,  c. 
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Their  creeping  rhizome  shows  a  circle  of  bundles  in  transverse  section.  Of 
these,  one  passing  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  side  (the  upper  bundle^  o  Figs.  134, 
135)  and  a  second  passing  similarly  along  the  under  side  (the  lower  bundle^  u)  are 
distinguished  by  their  band-like  form  and  greater  size  from  the  other  weak  ones,  which 
are  opposite  to  the  two  rows  of  leaves.  Both  the  stronger  bundles  are  connected 
regularly,  at  distances  corresponding  to  those  separating  the  leaves,  by  transverse 
bundles  curved  convexly  upwards,  or  bent  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  form  a  net,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  the  foliar  gaps.  From  the  margins  of  these  arise  (in  addition 
to  the  bundles  for  the  lateral  shoots  x)  the  foliar  bundles  {b)  which  converge  opposite 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  leaf,  which  is  usually  relatively  small,  and  run  almost 
radially  perpendicular  in  the  stem  up  to  that  point :  these  bundles  may  anastomose 
one  with  another,  and  with  the  upper  and  lower  bundles  by  solitary  thin  trans\'erse 
connections.  The  transverse  sections  of  the  foliar  bundles  are  the  small  bundles 
seen  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  stem ;  they  there  form  together  with  the 
upper  and  lower  bundles  either  a  circle,  as  above  stated,  or  in  flattened  stems 
an  elliptical  figure,  which  is  often  compressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  upper  and 
lower  bundles  have  a  central  position,  while  the  foliar  bundles  are  outside. 

The  arrangement  described  occurs  in  a  simple  form,  with  specific  modifications 
as  regards  the  number  of  the  foliar  bundles,  the  form  of  the  gaps,  strength  of  the 
bundles,  &c.,  in  Asplenium  obtusifolium,  A.  resectum,  Acrostichum  brevipes,  A, 
Lingua,  A.  simplex,  A.  Melanopus,  Polypodium  altescandens,  P.  tenellum,  Nepbro- 
lepis  ramosa,  Aspidium  albopunctatum,  A.  coriaceum  (Fig.  i3o)-  In  the  Davallias 
there  arises  the  further  complication,  that  the  branches  springing  from  the  margin  of 
the  foliar  gap  do  not  run  directly  or  with  unimportant  anastomoses  to  the  leal^  but 
first  form  a  network  of  fine  bundles,  which  stretches  over  the  foliar  gap,  and  sends 
a  certain  number  of  branches  into  the  leaf.  According  to  the  number  of  these  foliar 
bundles  (which  varies  according  to  the  species)  the  network  is  simpler  (D.  parvula, 
pedata,  hcterophylla),  or  more  complicated,  and  with  more  numerous  meshes  (D, 
bullata,  dissecta  (Fig.  134),  elegans,  pyxidata,  canariensis,  &c.). 

A  more  considerable  deviation  from  the  structure  described  appears  in  other 
creeping  stems  of  Ferns  with  leaves  in  two  rows :  here,  not  only  is  the  foliar  gap 
covered  in  by  a  network  of  bundles,  but  also  instead  of  the  lower  bundle  two  or 
more  reticulately  anastomosing  bundles  are  present,  and  the  lower  bundle  is  as  it 
were  split  up  into  a  network  of  bundles  (Fig.  136).  Where  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  bundles  are  very  simple,  as  c.  g.  in  Polypodium  aurisetum,  piloselloides, 
cayennense,  or  where  the  upper  and  lower  bundles  and  their  transverse  connections 
bordering  on  the  foliar  gaps  are  strongly  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  si^,  as 
in  Platycerium  alcicorne,  the  structure  may  be  referred  easily  to  the  scheme  with 
upper  and  lower  bundles.  But  often  the  upper  and  lower  bundles  and  all  the  anas- 
tomoses are  of  such  uniform  strength,  and  the  meshes  of  different  order  so  irregular, 
that  the  foliar  gaps  can  only  be  distinguished  at  both  sides  of  the  upper  bundle, 
where  the  bundles  pass  out  into  the  leaves.  In  place  of  the  lube  regularly  per- 
forated by  foliar  gaps  there  is  in  extreme  cases  as  it  were  a  complex  irregular  net- 
work, the  relaiions  of  which  to  the  more  simple  type  can  only  be  recognised 
as  indicated  by  the  regularly  alternating  *  foliar  meshes '  b.  As  extreme  examples 
may  be  named,  Polypodium  vulgare,  sporadocarpum,  aureum ;  numerous  species  of 
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Polypodium  and  Acrostichum  axillare  show  numerous  intermediate  forms  between 
these  and  the  simple  scheme  with  upper  and  lower  bundles.  For  further  details 
ct  Mettenius,  Angiopteris,  p.  552,  Ac,  Taf.  VII-X. 


3.     Several  concentric  rings  of  bundles. 

Sect.  84.  A  number  of  Fern-stems  with  leaves  in  many  rows — species  of  Pteris, 
and  Saccoloma,  Marattiaceae,  Ceratopteris — show  in  the  transverse  section  of  the 
stem  several  concentric  rings  of  bundles,  similar  to  one  another  in  form  and  thick- 
ness. As  far  as  is  known,  these  cases  are  connected  with  those  forms  above  described, 
in  which  the  bundles  running  from  the  ring  to  a  leaf  pass  gradually,  and  for  a  long 
distance  obliquely  upwards  through  the  cortex,  and  are  connected  by  anastomoses 
both  one  with  another,  and  also  with  those  belonging  to  neighbouring  leaves.  The 
middle  of  the  stem  is  traversed  by  one  axile  bundle,  or  in  most  cases  by  a  relatively 
narrow  tube  of  bundles,  surrounding  a  narrow  pith. 

From  these  inmost  bundles  there  arise  at  regular  distances,  and  in  close  relation 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  flattened  or  narrow  bundles,  which  branch  out  at 
once  into  broad  reticulate  layers :  these  do  not  pass  out  directly  into  a  leaf  close  to 
their  point  of  origin,  but  run  upwards  and  towards  the  surface  of  the  stem  through  a 
number  of  intemodes,  and  finally  pass  out  into  leaves,  or  divide  into  branches,  which 
ppss  out  in  succession.  Each  of  these  layers  of  bundles  has  the  form  of  a  portion 
of  the  surface  of  a  cone,  which  widens  upwards :  each  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of 
similar  form  (and  a  zone  of  parench)inatous  cortex  separating  it  from  the  latter), 
and  arises  at  its  lower  end  from  the  inmost  bundles.  At  the  points  of  insertion  of  the 
leaves  there  are  anastomoses  between  the  successive  zones,  i.  e.  between  those  which 
are  passing  out,  and  the  next  inner  ones,  which  run  further.  The  rings  which  appear 
in  the  transverse  section  are  the  transverse  sections  of  the  conical  zones:  their 
number  in  any  given  transverse  section  depends  upon  their  special  course,  particularly 
upon  the  inclination  of  the  conical  surfaces,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
elongation  of  the  intemodes. 

The  simplest  case  occurs  in  Pteris  elata  var.  Karsteniana,  and  P.  podophylla  Sw.'; 
also  In  P.  Orizaboe,  and  P.  gigantea*.  In  the  two  first-named  species  there  is,  according 
to  Mettenius,  a  second  narrow  bundle-tube  within  an  outer  one,  the  former  being  split 
sometimes  on  one,  sometimes  on  two  sides.  Portions  of  the  latter  cun'e  directly  out- 
wards into  the  leaves;  portions  of  the  first,  turning  outwards,  enter  the  gaps  formed  by 
the  passing  out  of  a  portion  of  the  outer  ring,  and  coalesce  with  the  outer  tube, 
which  rises  laterally  from  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

In  Saccolonui  inzquale  there  is  a  similar  arrangement  (Mettenius).  Saccoloma  adian- 
toides'  shows  in  transverse  section  (Fig.  137)  at  least  three  closed  or  split  rings  repre- 
senting so  many  conical  zones,  of  which  the  outermost  alone  gives  off  broad  and  flattened 
concave  portions  Into  the  leaves  (closely  arranged  with  gV  divergence) ;  the  middle  one, 
curving  outwards,  enters  the  gaps  thus  formed ;  finally  the  inner  one  fills  up  in  the  same 
way  the  gaps  made  in  the  middle  one  by  this  outward  curvature. 


*  Mettenius.  Angiopteris,  p.  535.  Taf.  VI.  12-16. 

*  Kanten.  Vegetationsorg.  d.  Palmcn,  i.e.  p.  193. 

'  Mettenius.  /.r.  p.  531,  Taf.  VI. — Kar^ti-n.  I.e.  p.  194  (Dtcksonia  Lindeni). 
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The  inmost  of  these  zones  differs  in  individual  cases :  in  some,  investigated  by  Mette* 
nius,  it  is  composed  of  two  flat  small  bundles,  which  appear  curved  in  transverse  section  ; 
in  others,  on  which  Karsten's  statements  appear  to  be  based,  there  is  a  solid  cylindrical 
bundle.  Karsten  says  of  this  that  it  ends  freely  in  the  pith  below:  this  does  not  coincide 
with  the  data  given  above,  chiefly  after  Mettenius,  and  requires  further  examination. 
Of  the  Marattiacex  with  several  rings  of  bundles  as  seen  in  transverse  section,  the 

cylindrical  stem  of  the  species  of  Danaea  with  on 
c  an  average  three  rings  in  transverse  section,  may 

according  to  the  notes  of  Mettenius^  belong  to 
this  category.  Of  the  three  rings  the  outer  con- 
sists of  numerous  filamentous  bundles,  the  two 
others  of  broad  and  flat  ones.  These  stems  how- 
ever require  more  exact  investigation.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  inverted  conical-shaped  thick 
tuberous  stem  of  Angiopteris  evecta',  of  which 
Mettenius  has  thoroughly  investigated  and  de- 
scribed one  large  specimen  only.  Transverse 
sections  of  the  stem  show  5-6  irregular  zones  or 
rings  which  pass  over  one  into  another.  From 
an  irregular  network  of  bundles  surrounding  the 
pith  bundles  arise  in  a  succession  correspond- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  and  pass 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards;  each  of  these 
soon  becomes  wider,  and  splits  into  a  rather  ir- 
regular network  rising  obliquely  outwards  and  up- 
wards, and  having  the  form  of  a  portion  of  a  coniod 
surface,  the  bundles  of  which  are  reticulately  con- 
nected with  those  of  neighbouring  equivalent  por- 
tions. A  number  of  branches,  derived  from  that  zone  which  is  at  the  time  the  outer- 
most, enter  the  base  of  each  leaf  (into  the  back  and  sides  of  its  basal  part),  and, 
to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have  passed  out,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
next  inner  zone  passes  upwards  into  the  outward  zone  from  below  the  axils  of  the 
leaf  in  question,  and  of  the  two  next  lower  lateral  leaves.  Portions  of  the  third  zone 
enter  the  gaps  thus  formed  in  the  second,  and  are  reticulately  connected  with  the  next 
outer  zone.  Further  anastomoses  between  the  branches  of  the  successive  zones  are 
formed  at  the  very  point  of  insertion  of  the  leaf,  and  two  bundles  belonging  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  are  given  ofl*  from  the  second  zone,  which  enters  the  gaps  of 
the  outer  zone.  In  the  stems  investigated  the  lower  zones  had  small,  almost  cylindrical 
bundles,  which  formed  wide-meshcd  irregular  nets;  the  upper  zones  (near  to  the 
stationary  end  of  the  dead  stem)  had  broad  flattened  bundles  with  narrow  reticular 
meshes ;  the  zones  of  intermediate  position  were  also  intermediate  as  regards  the  reticular 
form  ;  the  bundles  which  enter  the  leaves  were  of  similar  form  to  those  of  the  zones  from 
which  they  arose.  Accordingly  transverse  sections  showed  at  diflferent  heights  either 
several  concentric  annular  zones,  often  irregularly  connected  by  oblique  bands  (the 
portions  cut  through  in  their  course  into  outer  zones),  consisting  of  small  roundish 
bundles  separated  by  abundant  parenchyma — corresponding  to  the  usual  arrangement  In 
the  tuberous  steins  of  Marattiaccae ;  or  on  the  other  hand  rings,  of  which  the  outer  at 
least  consist  of  broad  flattened  pieces,  separated  by  some  few  bands  of  parenchyma.  For 
further  peculiarities,  comp.  Mettenius,  I.e. 


FlC  1^.— Saccoloma  adiAntoidM ;  transrene  mc- 
tioD  throu>;ii  the  stem ;  after  Mettenias ;  natural  size. 
At  a  the  band-like  vascuUr  bundle  of  a  leaf.  Just 
Mr^irated  from  the  uuter  hn^ ;  b  and  r  bundles  of  two 
Miccesvively  hi|;hcr  leaves,  appearing  as  protrusion.s  uf 
the  outermost  nm;-  The  bundlc<t  which  enter  the  leaves 
are  finely  uudulafcd.  The  bundles  of  all  rinifs  are  sui- 
nmnded  by  a  sheath  of  darker,  thicker  walled  paren- 
chyma- In  my  s|iectniens  the  inmost  rin(;  of  bundles  is 
sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  it  is  replaced  by  a  single 
round  bumlle. 


*  /.  <*.  p.  524. — Compare  also  Uronj^niart,  Archives  du  Museum  d*IIist.  Nat.  lom.  I.  p.  439,  Tah. 
XXXIII,  and  Karsten,  Vegclationsori;.  d.  Palmen,  Taf.  IX.  fig.  10. 

•  lirongniart.  /. «. 
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Tlie  investigation  of  a/0«jr^stem  of  Angioptcris  showed  me  a  completely  typical  bundle* 
tube,  Interrupted  by  wide  foliar  gaps;  two  strong  foliar  bundles  ariive  below  at  the  lateral 
margins  of  tbe  gap,  and  ascend  obliquely  through  the  cortex,  within  which  they  divide 
into  the  branches  which  pass  out  into  the  leaf. 

The  concentric  zones  of  thin  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Ceratoptcris  thalictroides  may 
also  belong  to  this  category,  but  require  further  investigation.  Comp.  Mettcnius, /.  r. 
p.  550. 


r.    Accessory  medullary  and  cor /tea  I  bundles  in  addition  lo  the  simple  luU  of  bundles. 

Sect.  85.  Among  the  Cyatheaceec,  according  to  Meitenias,  the  al)ove-mentioned 
forms  (p.  286)  have  only  the  typical  tube,  perforated  by  foliar  gaps,  and  consisting 
of  flattened  vascular  bundles,  the  margins  of  which  next  the  gaps  are  curved  out- 
wards. Other  species,  including  the  majority  in  the  genera  Cyathea  and  Alsophila, 
have,  in  addition  to  the  vascular  bundles  thus  disposed,  small  bundles,  which  originate 
from  the  foliar  gaps  and  traverse  pith  and  cortex,  there  forming  a  delicate  open 
network.  The  relatively  thin  bundles  from  the  margin  of  the  foliar  gap,  which  pass 
into  the  petiole,  arrange  themselves  so  that  in  a  transverse  section  of  its  insertion, 
or  in  the  leaf-scar,  they  are  arranged  in  a  curve,  convex  downwards,  and  simple,  or 
with  the  ends  turned  inwards  above :  it  consists  of  few  bundles  in  small  leaves,  e.  g. 
in  young  specimens  of  Hemitelia  capensis  13-14  bundles,  of  Alsophila  radens  Klf.  4, 
Cyathea  arborea  Sm.  13*;  on  the  other  hand,  in  strong  specimens  or  species  they 
form  two  curves  with  the  ends  curved  inwards, 
and  consisting  of  many  bundles,  one  of  these 
curves  being  convex  downwards,  corrcs];)onding 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  foliar  gap  and  spring- 
ing from  it,  the  other  convex  upwards,  and 
corresponding  to  the  upper  margin.  The  in- 
curved ends  of  both  curves  are  directed  down- 
wards and  towards  the  middle  of  the  leaf-scar  in;. n«- <>'t>«*i  im^yam;  naturii  si«.  two 
SO  that  their  bundles  form  on  each  side  two  tiuMrm;  .1  wui,  r-ur.  *  *uh  twy  me.iun»ry  hamne* 
nearly  parallel  series  running  to  the  middle  of 
tbe  scar*.     Compare  Fig.  138. 

Further,  in  the  space  surrounded  by  the  single  curve  or  by  the  upper  one,  a 
relatively  small  number  of  bundles  pass  out  into  the  petiole — e.  g.  as  described  by 
Mettenius  in  Hemitelia  capensis,  Alsophila  radens'  and  Cyathea  arborea  two  each,  in 
a  species  of  Cyathea  7,  in  Alsophila  Ilaenkei  4,  in  Cyathea  Imrayana  2  or  4,  in  C. 
ebenina  2.  These  do  not  arise  from  the  margin  of  the  foliar  gap,  but  are  connected 
both  inside  and  outside  it  with  the  margin  itself,  as  well  as  one  with  another,  by 
numerous  strong  anastomoses  (usually  sheathed  with  sclerenchynia) :  they  then  run 
through  the  foliar  gap  downwards  into  the  pith.     (Figs.  139,  140.  w) 

Immediately  after  their  entry  they  pass  with  a  steep  curve  inwards  and  down- 
wards, and  divide   into   branches  diverging  acutely  downwards;    these  sometimes 


'  Mettenius,  Angiopteris,  I.e.  Taf.  V. 

■  MohI,in  Martius.  Icones. /. /•..  Verm.  Schriftcn,  p.  1 10.— Xumcrou-.  v.iliia]»le  ilct.iils  in  Trecul, 

/.r.  XII.  p.  370. 
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pass  on  further  in  the  middle,  sometimes  at  the  periphery  of  the  piih,  and  s 
insert  themselves  at  an  acute  angle  on  similar  branches  from  lower  leai-ea,  others  t 
blind.     At  the  foliar  gap  the  bundles,  which  are  themselves  about  as  thick  i 
bristle,  are  surrounded  by  brown  sclerenchyraa,  ot  supported  by  it  on  one  side,  s 
these  sheaths  of  sclerenchyma,  which  are  closed  or  open  on  one  side,  accompany  the 
bundles  for  a  long  distance  downwards ;    sometimes  they  also  anastomose  nilh 


similar  sheaths,  which  descend  from  leaves  side  by  side  with  or  below  ihtm,  i 
times  (hey  diminish  downwards  and  end  blindly  in  a  point,  while  ihe  i-ascular  bandies 
continue  ihcir  downward  course  alone    beyond  these  endings  (comp.  Fig,    140). 
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i  belonging  to  other  leaves :  e.  g.  CyaUica 
/ 


According  as  they  follow  the  first  or  ihc  second  course,  the  sclercnchymatous  sheaths 
themselves  form  either  a  tough  net  traversing  the  whole  pith,  as  e.  g.  in  the  case  of 
a  stem  which  is  before  me  under  the  name  of  Cyathea  ebenioii,  or  they  pass  from 
each  leaf  inwards  and  downwards  as  a  sheaf  of  bundles,  with  blind  and  pointed  ends, 
which  show  frequent  anastomoses  one  with  another,  but  only  fewer  or  (juite  solitary 
anastomoses  with  the  sheaves  of  bundles 
arborea,  Hcmitelia  capensis  (.Mettenius), 
C.  Imniyana,  and  most  other  species; 
in  Alsophila  microphylla  and  vilbsa  the 
vascular  bundles  in  the  pith  arc  only 
accompanied  by  isolated  spindle-shaped 
bundles  of  sclerenchyma,  which  arc  not 
connected  into  sheaths  till  the  foliar  gap 
is  reached  (Mettenius).  In  most  of  the 
dried  stems,  when  subjected  to  investi- 
gation, the  delicate  unsheathed  pans  of 
ibe  vascular  bundles  cannot  usually  be 
seen,  the  tough  sclerenchyma  to  us  bands 
alone  being  clearly  preserved.  Since,  as 
abo^e  stated,  the  course  of  these  bands 
is  a  copy  of  that  of  the  vascular  bundles, 
the  description  given  for  the  latter  will 
sufiSce  also  for  Ifaem. 

Many  but  not  all  species  have, 
besides  the  medullary  bundles,  acces- 
sory cortical  bundles  also.  In  C.  Im- 
rayana  .(Fig.  142)  these  arise  from 
bundles  which  pass  into  the  leaves,  and 
close  above  their  point  of  departure 
from  the  foliar  gap,  and  in  fact  from 
most,   but  not   from   all   those  which 

branch  off  from  the  lateral  and  lower  margin  of  the  gap.  They  descend  with 
a  steep  curve  from  their  point  of  origin  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  cortex ; 
some  of  them,  after  pursuing  an  individual  course  fur  a  short  distance,  unite 
each  with  another  coming  from  the  same  foliar  gap ;  most  of  them  however  pass 
almost  straight  downwards  in  the  middle  of  the  cortex,  and  in  the  neighl>ourhood 
of  the  adjoining  lower  foliar  gaps  they  either  affix  themselves  at  an  acute  angle  on 
bundles  which  there  arise,  or  they  end  blindly.  The  cortex  is  accordingly  tra- 
versed by  a  network  of  bundles  with  elongated  meshes,  which  are  sometimes 
quite  closed,  sometimes  open  on  one  side.  In  the  stems  in  (juesiion  the  conical 
bundles,  of  the  thickness  of  a  bristle,  usually  have  no  sclerenchyma  to  us  sheath;  some 
few,  especially  those  which  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
gap,  are  however  often  accompanied  for  about  i"'"  from  their  point  of  origin  by 
such  a  sheath,  in  the  form  of  a  channel,  which  is  open  outwards;  conip.  Fig.  14a,  lu 
a  dry  strong  stem,  bearing  the  name  C.  Inirayana  (not  the  siunc  used  for  the  accom- 
panying figures),  a  structure  similar  to  tlial  just  described  can  slill  be  clearly  seen. 
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But  in  this  case  there  is  ihis  further  peculiarity,  ihat  from  the  upper  part  of  each  _ 
lateral  margin  of  a  foliar  gap  two  or  several  bundles  arise,  which  unite  after  a 
course  into  one,  and  that  these  bundles  from  their  point  of  origin  onwards  are  s 
rounded  by  a  thick  sliealh  of  sclerenchyma.  Togellier  with  the  latter  ihcy  form  0 
each  side  of  the  foliar  gap  a  cone  several  millimetres  thick  at  the  point  of  Origfn ; 
they  either  taper  to  a  point  towards  the  adjoining  lower  gaps,  and  end  blindly  ii 
parenchtma,  or  coalesce  with  the  margin  of  the  adjoining  lower  gaps,  and  with  a 
cone  which  there  arises.  The  sclerenchymaious  sheath  of  the  cone  shows  slits  h 
and  there,  through  which  unsheatb 
branch  bundles  emerge  and  turn  down- 
wards. Cones,  fundamentally  similar 
to  those  described,  the  points  of  which 
end  blindly  in  the  cortex,  and  indi 
call'  with  certainty  the  presence  of 
system  of  cortical  bundles  similar 
that  in  C.  In)ra)'3na,  were  first  ft 
by  Mettenius '  in  a  dry  stem 
phila  Haenkei.  In  other  species 
system  of  cortical  bundles 
known,  partly  because  of  the  dillicultjr 
of  finding  it  in  dry  stems  subjected 
to  investigation ;  in  many  species 
however  (for  instance  Cyath* 
,ind  Alsophila  micropliylla  Ta&y 
named  with  certainty)  it  is  aliog< 
.ibsenL 

Sect.  86.  Most  species  of 
s/if/lia  have,  as  above  indicated, 
simple  tube  of  bundles  which  is 
with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  fc 
gaps.  Within  this,  and  near  the  np| 
side  in  the  horizontal  stem,  there  arc 
in  the  pith  of  D.  rubiginosa  one.  in  D. 
cornuta  several  small  bundles  with 
circular  transverse  section,  in  D.  cornuta  these  form  a  tube  alternately  closed  and 
again  split  into  2-3  bundles.  At  the  base  of  a  shoot  the  medullary  bundles  irisc 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  at  the  fuliar  gap  they  approach  the  latter,  and 
divide  into  a  few  branches,  of  which  some  anastomose  with  the  margin  of  the  gap. 
others  enter  the  leaf  with  those  which  start  from  the  gap,  the  third  series  (or  single 
bundle)  ascending  further  in  the  shoot  as  medullary  bundles*. 

The   somewhat  more  complicated   arrangement   in  Chrysodium  valgare,  0% 
which  compare  Mettenius,  I.e.,  may    be  placed  in  connection  with  the  aboiCi 
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Sect.  87.  While  in  ihe  last-named  cases  accessor}-  medullar}-  bundles  occur,  and 
in  many  Cyatheacex  accessory  medullary  and  cortical  bundles  in  addition  to  a 
tj-pical  tube  of  bundles,  there  is  found  in  Pitn's  aquiliaa  and  Polyliolrya  Miyeriana  a 
bundle-lube  constructed  as  in  the  type  with  a  strong  upper  bundle,  and  this  is 
strengthened  by  a  much  divided  cortical  system  uf  bundles. 

In  the  seedling  of  Pteris  aquilitia',  till  the  development  of  ihc  seventh  or  ninth 
leaf,  there  is  one  aiile  bundle,  which  traverses  the  stem  starling  from  the  point  of 
union  of  the  first  leaf  with  the  first  root:  in  transverse  section  it  is  deeply  grooved, 
and  half-moon -shaped :  bundles  pass  from  it  into  the  leaves ;  after  the  formation  of 
the  seventh  to  ninth  leaf '  the  stem  forks.'  Both  branches  of  the  fork  increase  rapidly 
and  considerably  in  thickness,  and  the  course  of  the 
vascular  bundles  in  them  is  altered.  The  lateral 
opening  of  the  axile  bundle  is  widened,  then  the 
upper  half  is  separated  from  the  lower ;  there  are 
now  two  bundles,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one,  which 
split  now  and  again  into  thinner  branches,  while 
these  are  soon  again  united.  When  the  branches 
of  the  fork  have  attained  the  length  of  about  6>'™, 
and  a  thickness  of  about  4<"i>',  weaker  branches 
come  off  from  both  the  bundles:  these  run  near 
the  surface  (in  the  cortex),  and  here  form  a  [icri- 
pheral  network  with  long  and  narrow  menhes,  in 
which  the  upper  central  bundle  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  its  greater  width.  I'his  structure 
is  retained  by  the  mature  rhizome  (Fig.  14.1):  the 
number  of  the  peripheral  bundles  rises  to  twelve 
in  the  transverse  section.  Two  thick  brown  plates 
of  sclerenchymatous  fibres  lie  between  the  inner  and  ^""f  ^  ^X^^^S'^'a^  ^^n^T*^ 
outer  systems  of  bundles,  and  are  only  separated  '"'*'"^^J^\^u^^^v^"i^'^m. 
from  one  another  at  the  two  sides  of  the  stem  by  "" ''■^  ^ '"'.'*i!;^'Ijj,^,^".'.7,Ji'«^J|^  "^ 
a  narrow  slit  filled  with  parenchyma :  they  are  often 

jtnned  at  one  side,  often  even  all  round  so  as  to  form  a  closed  tube.  Branch- 
bundles  from  both  nets  of  bundles  pass  into  the  leaves  and  branches :  roots  arise 
from  the  outer  ones  only.  At  those  points  of  exit,  as  also  at  the  base  of  the  [leliole, 
the  two  nets  anastomose  by  single  transverse  bundles.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  their  course  they  are  without  connection  wiih  one  another  in  many  weak 
specimens ;  in  strong  rhizomes,  according  to  Stenzcl,  thin  connecting  bundles  pass 
from  the  margins  of  the  inner  bundles  to  the  lateral  outer  bundles,  while  the  upper 
and  lower  bundles  of  both  systems  are  connected  hi-  single  shun  branches,  which 
pass  through  holes  in  the  bands  of  sclerenchyma. 

In  the  main  axis  of  Polyhoirja  ML-jcriana '  an  inner  nciwurk  is  found  sur- 
rounding a  narrow  pith,  and  composed  of  3-7  slroiin  bundles  arranged  in  a 
circle  when  seen  in  transverse  section;  it  corresponds  in  mmiiosiiion  to  that  above 
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described  for  the  Polypodiaceae  with  a  reticulately  divided  lower  bundle,  having  long 
narrow,  rather  irregular  meshes  :  foliar  meshes  and  points  of  origin  of  lateral  shoots 
appear  only  in  regular  alternation,  on  both  sides  of  a  clearly  distinguishable  upper 
bundle.  Outside  this  net  is  a  peripheral  one,  showing  in  transverse  section  iifleen 
to  about  fifty  bundles,  which  rarely  form  a  single  circle,  but  are  usually  arranged  at 
the  upper  side  of  the  stem  in  2-3  irregular  series,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  stem  in  a 
curve.  The  bundles  of  the  peripheral  net  are  thin  and  connected  in  elongated 
meshes,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  there  was  as  little  regularity  to  be  recognised  as 
in  that  of  the  obliquely  ascending  connecting-bundles,  .by  which  the  outer  net  is 
joined  with  the  inner  at  many  points.  Three  branches  arising  from  a  single  mesh 
of  the  inner  net  and  9-1 2  peripheral  ones  enter  each  lateral  shoot ;  into  the  base  of 
the  leaf  there  pass  two  or  several  inner,  and  9-24  outer  ones.  All  roots  arise  from 
the  outer  net. 

c.  Bundle  system  in  the  leaves  and  foliar  expansions. 

Sect.  88.  The  bundles,  which  leave  the  bundle-cylinder  of  the  stem  and  pass 
out  into  the  leaves,  run  as  a  rule  towards  the  margin  and  apex  of  the  leaf. 

The  bundles  may  run  from  their  point  of  departure  from  the  cylinder  of  the 
stem  onwards,  just  as  they  did  in  the  latter,  as  for  instance  in  a  leaf  of  a  Conifer,  where 
one  bundle  passes  out  from  the  cylinder  and  runs  without  division  up  to  the  apex  of 
the  leaf;  or  divisions  of  the  bundles  and  coalescences  of  separate  ones  may  occur  at 
any  point,  so  that  the  number  to  be  seen  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  leaf  is  not 
the  same  as  at  the  point  of  exit  itself.  Examples  of  this,  when  it  takes  place  in  the  node 
itself,  have  been  given  above,  Sect.  6 1 ;  in  the  case  of  their  further  course  the  pheno- 
menon is  universally  known,  and  will  be  treated  in  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

In  most  cases  the  bundles  at  the  nodes  pass,  without  division,  or  after  splitting 
into  branches  which  run  side  by  side,  through  the  cortex  into  the  leaf.  But  in  certain 
individual  cases  there  appear  special  branches  at  the  node  itself,  which  lie  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  cortex ;  these  are  here  connected  into  a  net  or  a  transverse 
girdle ;  often  branch  bundles  pass  downwards  from  the  node  into  the  cortex  of 
the  adjoining  internode. 

Branches  peculiar  to  the  node  (which  do  not  pass  out  from  it)  are  often  found 
where  several  bundles  emerge,  forming  oblique  or  curved  connections  between  these. 
This  is  the  case  both  in  many  traces  with  numerous  bundles,  belonging  to  solitary 
(alternating)  leaves,  e.g.  Lathy rus  Aphaca  (com p.  p.  240),  where  the  median  bundle 
has  a  curved  transverse  connection  with  the  lateral  ones ;  Viola  elatior,  Platanus, 
which  will  be  mentioned  below  :  also  in  whorls  of  two  or  more  with  leaves  having 
one  or  more  bundles.  In  the  case  of  leaves  with  one  bundle  Hanstein*  found  a 
transverse  girdle  connecting  the  bundles  at  the  node  in  numerous  Rubiaceae  with 
whorls  of  two  or  more  members  (species  of  Asperula,  Rubia,  Galium,  Hamelia 
chrysantha,  Houstonia  coccinea,  Bouvardia  mollis) ;  on  the  other  hand,  other  Ru- 
biacex*  (Coprosma  ligustrina,  Exostemma  floribundum  according  to  Hanstein)  show 
no  transverse  girdle.     In  whorlcd  leaves  with  several  bundles  transverse  girdles  have 


*  L'cbcr  giirtclformige  G.fassstrangverbindungen,  Abhandl.  d   Berliner  Acadcmie,  1857,  P*  77' 
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been  above  described  (pp.  257-259)  in  Ca1)'canthus  and  Mclastomaccac.  Ilanstcin 
found  them  in  Sambucus,  in  species  of  Valeriana,  Centranthus,  Valerianella ;  Scabiosa, 
Knautia,  Succisa,  Dipsacus  ;  Dahlia,  Bidens  cernua,  and  tripartita  ;  Guizotia  oleifcra  ; 
and  NSlgeli  in  Humulus.  In  most  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  e.  g.  the  Labiatae, 
Asclepiadeae,  Caryophyllaceae,  Caprifoliacex  excepting  Sambucus,  many  Compositae 
and  others  enumerated  by  Hanstein,  the  transverse  girdles  do  not  occur. 

Branch  bundles  passtng  dawn  through  the  cortex  may  here  be  mentioned,  and 
have  already  been  described  above  for  many  Cyatheacese.  Also  in  the  strict  sense 
the  medullary  bundles  of  these  latter  Ferns  belong  to  this  category,  as  being  '  appen- 
dices '  which  run  downwards  from  the  bases  of  the  leaves.  Among  the  Monocoty- 
ledons no  examples  belonging  strictly  to  this  series  are  known,  still  the  bundles 
running  through  the  cortex,  as  described  above  for  Bromeliacea;  and  Palms,  correspond 
in  their  course  to  some  extent  to  those  under  discussion.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  above-described  cortical  bundles  of  MeListomacca;  and  Calycantiius.  Among 
the  Dicotyledons,  however,  branches  passing  downwards  from  the  node  through  the 
cortex  occur  elsewhere ;  in  the  first  place  in  the  foliaceous  corners  of  the  so-called 
winged  stems,  e.g.  in  species  of  Lathyrus  (L.  silvcstris,  latifolius,  Nissolia,  &c.), 
secondly,  and  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  many  (but  by  no  means  all)  succulent 
plants :  Salicornia,  species  of  Mescmbryanthemum,  Cactex.  The  course  and 
ramification  of  the  bundles  in  these  cases  and  in  the  winged  corners  closely  resemble 
that  to  be  described  in  the  leafy  expansions,  the  cortex  here  assumes  completely  the 
anatomical  (and  physiological)  properties  of  foliar  expansions. 

In  the  species  of  Salicornia  *  the  short  scaly  leaves  are  arranged  in  decussate 
pairs.  One  bundle,  which  splits  up  immediately  at  its  point  of  exit  into  three  branches, 
passes  from  the  node  into  each  leaf:  of  these  a  single  median  one  runs  to  the  apex  of 
the  leaf-scale,  and  a  lateral  one  on  either  side  passes  peq)cndicular}y  downwards  into 
the  cortex.  These  branches,  of  which  there  arc  six  for  each  pair  of  leaves,  give  off 
throughout  their  whole  course  numerous  ramifications,  which  anastomose  frequently  in 
a  reticulate  manner.  From  the  apices  of  the  leaves  downwards  the  cortex  of  the  whole 
intemode,  which  attains  a  length  of  2"»»,  is  traversed  by  a  tubular  network  of  bundles, 
which  is  closed  (not  interrupted  as  stated  by  DuvaJ),  and  which  ceases  immediately 
above  the  next  lower  node,  without  any  connection  with  that  which  there  arises.  In 
many  species  of  Mescmbryanthemum,  e.g.  M.  inibricatuni,  M.  crystallinum,  &c.,  but 
by  no  means  in  all  species  of  the  genus,  thin  branch  bundles,  divided  into  rcticulately 
anastomosing  branches,  pass  downwards  from  the  node  into  the  cortex ;  here  again 
they  do  not  reach  the  next  lower  node.  In  Caclex*,  Kpiphyllum  Iruncatum,  species 
of  Cereus,  Mamillaria,  the  above-mentioned  (p.  261)  Rhipsalidacex*  ^  &c.,  rcticu- 
lately connected  branches  come  off  from  the  main  bundles,  which  run  to  the  apex 
of  the  rudimentary  leaves,  and  pass  through  the  cortex,  forming  a  continuously 
anastomosing  network  between  the  ncighl)ouring  main  bundles. 

The  bundles,  which  enter  sti/ules^  and  other  ap/*€ndages  of  the  base  0/  the  tea/ 
which  often  have  a  glandular  surface,  usually  arise  as  branches  from  those  which 
enter  the  main  leaf  (e.g.  Prunus,  Passiflora,  Tropxclum,  Mcdicago,  Liriodendron ', 

"  Diival-Jouvc,  t.t.  (sec  alK)vc,  p.  226). 
*  Vochting,  t.c,  '  Niigtli,  Beitr.  /.  r. 
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Coprosma  liguslrina,  Exostemma  floribundum',  Quercus');  from  the  anaslomoscs 
at  the  node;  or  from  the  transverse  curves,  e.g.  in  those  Rubiace^e which  have  them, 
as  is  seen  in  an  especially  striking  way  in  the  large  leafy  stipules  of  the  Stellatae, 
and  in  Sambucus  Ebulus  (Fig.  44),  &c. 

In  less  common  cases  special  lateral  bundles  of  the  composite  leaf-trace,  which 

traverses  the  stem,  pass  into  the  stipules'.     In  Viola  elatior  one  lateral  bundle  of 

the  three  forming  the  leaf-trace  passes  into  each  stipule,  and  in  addition  branches 

from  curved  transverse  anastomoses,  which  appear  in  the  node  between  the  bundles 

of  one  trace.     In  Platanus  occidentalis  the 

j'      i    ,  j'         y        }i       ^        sheathing  stipule  has  7-9  bundles  at  its 

base ;  of  these  the  two  stronger  lateral  ones 

arise  from  the  outermost  lateral  bundles  of 

the  leaf-trace  (which  has  7-9  bundles),  tho 

rest  unite  to  two,  sometimes  to  one  or 

three  bundles,  which  separately  enter  the 

bundle-ring   of  the  stem.     In   Humulus 

Lupulus',  of  the  three  bundles   of  each 

leaf-trace  which  enter  the  stem,  the  median 

one  passes  into  ihe  petiole,  and  each  lateral 

viii  i«.-s.»i»K.4  thoim.  tiKr  iinnciii.  Sci.cmi'  or     o^e   Into  a  stipule  as  its  middle  nerve. 

Iu^^miM""T,hI!jrrtr!t^*i!uI^i»'rti^^  Each  lateral  one  is  connected  at  the  node 

w*'i««U°^i!^i'.'"rt('th.lr^£'in'L-J^r^™™ef^"      hy  a  transverse  bundle  on  the  one  hand 

dSSS!'«"uHS!  Tb  IH^  5^l*r!'i.?in^"nrii.ri;     with  its  median  bundle,  on  the  other  with 

'^S^m.^'^^h^JZ"^iai^i^T\".tui.      *-^^  lateral  one  of  another  (opposite)  leaf; 

SlI^llS^n"l^'I^iII^"h"JiJIlto!'T^e^^^t^'^"     from  ihe  transverse  girdle  thus  formed  the 

botoiI."'«>rX"''ii=™B"«.''F^  lateral  nerves  of  the  stipules  are  given  oflT 

in  regular  succession,  so    that  the  girdle 

itself  is  compounded  in  a  sympodial  mannt-r  of  outwardly  curving  bundles. 

Sect.  89.  The  bundles  run  as  a  rule  straight  through  the  pe/io/t  towards  the 
lamina.  When  they  are  numerous  they  are  here  also  branched  and  connected  by 
anastomoses.  The  bundles,  when  more  than  one,  are  arranged  on  the  transverse 
secliim  either  in  a  curve  open  upwards,  or  in  a  ring,  or  dislribuled  over  the  whole 
surface  of  transverse  seclion.  I..arge  leaves,  e.g.  of  LeguminosK,  Umbellifenc, 
Palmse,  Aroideie,  Cycadca;,  Ferns,  &<.:,  yield  various  special  examples  of  these 
relations,  which  have  been  often  made  use  of  in  the  Ferns  for  systematic 
purposes '. 

Sect.  90.  In  the  lamina  of  leaves,  whatever  their  form,  in  the  peripheral  leaf- 
members  of  any  stem,  and  in  the  leaf-like  branches  (Phyllodes,  Phyllocladia,  Ac), 


'  Il.-uistiiii,  /.e.  '  A.  li.  Kraiik,  llolan.  Zcili;.  1864,  ji.  378. 

'  NUj-cli. /.f.  l.l>.  :,<!.  yi.  1:4- 

'  ConiiKtrc  e.  g,  (jicw,  Analoiny,  Tall.  49. — I'lesl,  fjcfawininjulvertheilung  im  Slipci  dw  Flnie, 
Abhandl.  d.  k.  IW.hni.  (Jcs.  <l.  Wissensch.  5.  KoIrp,  ltd.  V.— Reichardl.  ni  Denkschr.  d.  Wiener 
Acailcmie,  ltd.  X\1I.  -  Duval- Joint.  Kl.  siir  k-  pt^liole  dcs  Fouutrcs,  Iligenau,  1S56.— Tn^ul.  Ann. 
Sci.  N.-tt.  5  SIT.  X  and  XII,  and  the  diiuriptive  lileialiite  of  t'ema.— Kekhaidt,  Ucbet  d.  ctnlr. 
Cefasiiliundcliiy&lem  KinigeT  Umbclliftren,  Wictict  Acnd.  SitiungsbcricKlc.  lt<f6. — A.  B.  Knuik, 
liittan.  Zcilg.  iff'^,  p.  jPo.     [lie  Candollc,  Analr  mit  comparOe  dcs  Kciiillcs,  Geneva,  187.).] 
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parts  which  will  all  be  included  under  the  term  leaf-expansions,  the  bundles  dis- 
tribute themselves  along  the  surface,  sometimes  ending  free,  sometimes  anastomosing 
with  one  another  in  a  reticulate  manner. 

The  bundles,  especially  those  in  the  flattened  expansions,  lie  as  a  rule  in  the 
protrusions  or  ridges  of  the  surface,  which  are  known  as  nerves,  ribs,  or  veins.  The 
course  of  these,  the  nervation  or  ribbing,  and  that  of  the  vascular  bundles  often 
exactly  coincide,  both  phenomena  are  therefore  usually  indicated  by  the  same  name. 
There  is  no  further  objection  to  this  convenient  use  of  the  term ;  but  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  two  different  phenomena  are  thus  dealt  with,  one  belonging  to  the 
external  formation  of  the  parts,  and  referring  to  the  relief  of  the  surface,  and  another, 
which  refers  to  the  inner  structure ;  and  that  though  the  two  phenomena  are  always 
closely  correlated,  they  do  not  coincide  always,  or  in  all  points. 

The  phenomena  of  surface-relief  as  seen  in  coarse  rib!)ing  may  be  here 
assumed  as  known,  the  reader  being  referred  to  the  literature  on  this  subject, 
especially  to  that  of  Pteridography  and  Palaeontology  ^  In  treating  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  vascular  bundles  we  must  take  into  consideration  (i)  the  divarication  of 
the  bundles,  that  is  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaf-expansions 
(SecL  91);  (2)  their  position — as  seen  in  a  transverse  section— within  the  other 
tissues  (Sect.  93). 

Sect.  91.  As  regards  the  divarication  of  the  bundles  it  must  l)e  premised  that 
for  the  middle  portion  (Rachis,  Petiolus  communis)  of  compound  and  deeply-divided 
leaves,  and  for  the  main  ribs  of  many,  especially  of  large  leaves,  the  same  rules 
hold  good  as  have  been  above  stated  for  the  course  of  the  bundles  in  the  petiole. 
The  bundles  are  continued  from  a  petiole,  which  contains  several  bundles,  into  the 
main  nerve,  and  here  are  arranged  in  a  channel  open  upwards,  or  in  one  or  several 
circles,  and  are  connected  by  anastomoses  one  with  another :  in  their  course  towards 
the  periphery  some  of  them  pass  out  into  the  branches  of  the  nerves,  others  give  off 
branches  into  them,  while  they  decrease  in  number  and  size  proportionately.  The 
stronger  lateral  nerves  of  a  lamina  may  also  contain  several  bundles,  c.  g.  Quercus 
pedunculata.  A.  B.  Frank  (/.  r.)  has  given  an  exact  description  of  the  course  of  the 
bundles  of  the  leaf  in  this  plant,  and  notes  on  the  same  in  other  plants. 

The  bundles  which  pass  into  the  foliar  expansion,  either  as  branches  from  the 
above-named  parts,  or  directly  from  the  nodes,  either  remain  unbranched,  or  give  off 
branches,  often  up  to  high  orders,  their  strength  diminishing  as  a  rule  with  each 
higher  order,  but  in  a  degree  which  varies  greatly  in  each  individual  case. 

The  bundles  and  branches  of  whatever  order  either  end  free  in  the  foliar 
expansion,  or  unite  and  anastomose  with  others. 

Free  ends  sometimes  lie  at  the  periphery  of  the  foliar  expansion,  in  flat  leaves 
especially  at  the  margin  and  point,  occasionally  also  at  the  surfiices :  sometimes  they 

*  As  chief  works  and  sources  of  infonnation  the  follcming  may  hero  l>c  cite<I :  L.  von  Huch, 
Ueber  die  Blattnerven,  and  Die  Gestt/e  ihrcr  Vcithcilunjj,  Monatsbr.  d.  Ucrliner  Academie,  1852, 
p.  42. — C.  von  Ettingshansen,  Die  Blatlskelcte  dcr  Dicotylcdoncn,  Wicn,  1S61,  fol. ;  and  the  following 
articles  of  the  same  author  from  the  Sitzunjjsbcrichtcn  (S/.  and  I  )cnkschriftcn  ;D.)  dcr  Wiener  Academie : 
Apetalse  (D.  XV)  ;  Papilionacea"  (S.  XII);  Hombaccac  (D.  XIV) ;  Cela^trinea;  (D.  XIII)  ;  Euphor- 
biaccx  i^S.  XII);  Loranthacea*  (D.  XXXII);  Graminca:  (.S.  LII.  i).— Kur  the  Ferns  compaie 
Mettenius,  Kilices  Horti  hot.  Lii)siensis. 
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lie  internally :  in/ernal  endings.  The  bundles  which  end  at  the  margin  and  point  may 
be  termed,  in  accordance  with  the  terminology  of  the  coarser  nervation,  apically 
directed  (aerodrome)  and  marginally  directed  (craspedodrome).  The  points  of  end- 
ing of  strong  marginally  directed  bundles  are  often  the  ends  of  teeth  and  lacinise. 
Anastomoses  may  appear  between  branches  of  any  order,  between  equivalent  and 
non-equivalent  ones,  and  at  any  point  of  the  foliar  expansion.  They  give  the  bundle 
system  the  form  of  a  net  (reticulate  veins),  which  varies  greatly  in  individual 
instances.  An  allied  special  form,  which  is  especially  common  in  flat  leaves,  is 
found  where  anastomosing  bundles  describe  curves  close  within  the  margin  and 
following  its  outline:  these  are  curved  (camptodrome)  bundles,  according  to  the 
terminology  of  nervation. 

The  extremely  various  individual  cases,  which  arise  by  various  combinations  of 
the  above  phenomena,  group  themselves  under  two  main  types,  namely  expansions 
with  bundles  having  a  separate  course,  which  end  free,  without  anastomoses ;  and 
such  as  have  anastomosing  bundles. 

I.  Bundles  with  separate  course  and  free  ends  are  found  in  the  rudimentary  and 
submerged  leaves  of  many  Angiosperms  of  the  most  various  orders,  in  the  foliar 
expansions  of  all  Gymnosperms,  with  the  exception  of  Gnetum  and  Stangeria,  and  in 
the  leaves  of  many  Ferns.  One  unbranched  bundle,  or  the  ramifications  of  branched 
ones,  traverse  the  foliar  expansion,  and  end  free  either  internally  or  usually  at  the 
margin. 

Rudimentary  scale-leaves  of  Angiosperms  often  have  their  vascular  bundles  thus 
arranged,  when  they  are  present  at  all ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cotyledons  of  Mo- 
nocotyledonous  plants  with  one  median  bundle,  or  with  two  running  near  to  the  middle 
line,  or  with  more  than  two.  The  cotyledons  of  Dicotyledonous  plants  have  been  but 
little  investigated  with  regard  to  the  relations  in  question,  many  have  certainly  a  reti- 
culum of  bundles,  even  when  they  are  '  single-nerved.'  These  most  simple  forms 
of  leaves  have  been  but  little  attended  to  in  relation  to  the  structural  conditions  under 
consideration.  Of  larger  foliar  expansions  many  submerged  leaves  of  Dicotyledons 
(Batrachium,  Myriophyllum  *)  with  one  bundle  in  each  segment  of  a  leaf  belong  to 
this  series ;  also  Pseudocallitriche  with  one  median  bundle ' ;  Elatine  Alsinastrum 
with  one  median  bundle,  which  usually  gives  off  some  marginally  directed  branches 
into  the  narrow  submerged  leaves,  &c. ;  similarly  among  Monocotyledons,  e.  g.  the 
rudimentary  simple  median  bundles  of  the  Hydrilleoe.  In  the  foliage  of  land-plants 
there  is  one  simple  apically  directed  bundle  in  each  of  the  scale-like  mdimentary 
'  leaves  of  the  Casuarinas  and  of  Arceuthobium,  as  also  in  those  of  Equisetum  and 
Ephedra,  which  resemble  them  in  habit. 

Among  Gymnosperms  the  foliar  expansions  of  all  Conifers'  belong  to  this 
category :  the  leaves  of  the  Cuprcssineaj,  of  Taxus,  Phyllocladus,  &c.,  with  one 
median  bundle ;  those  of  the  Abietinea^  which  usually  have  two  \try  close  together, 
with  median  parallel  course,  rarely  (Abies  Pindrow)  with  one  simple  bundle ;  the 
double  leaves  of  Sciadopitys  with  two  which  have  a  parallel  course  near  the  median 


*  Askcnasy,  l^otan.  Zcitj^.  1870,  p.  ly^. — Vcichting,  Myriophyllum, /.r. 

*  llcj;clinaicr,  Moiioj;r.  d.  Gattg.  Callitrichc,  p.  31. 

»  Geylei,  i.i.  (>tc  aboc,  p.  245).— Thomas,  in  rriiigsheim's  Jahrb.  IV.  p.  43.- Stiasburgcr, /.i-. 
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line.  The  leaves  of  the  broad-leaved  Araucarias,  and  of  species  of  Dammara  and 
Nageia,  have  more  than  two  bundles,  which  run  unbranclied  from  the  base  towards 
the  apex,  and  end  some  of  them  at  the  apex,  others  bcl<:>w  it.  In  Ginkgo  the  two 
bundles  which  pass  from  the  petiole  into  the  lamina,  branch  repeatedly  into 
maT;ginally  directed  forks.     On  Phyllocladus  compare  Strashurger,  /.  c. 

The  pinnae  of  Cycas  contain  one  median  bundle,  those  of  most  Cycadeae 
numerous  unbranched  bundles,  which  run  parallel  or  slightly  curved  from  the  base 
to  the  apex.  In  Stangeria  they  are  traversed  by  one  middle  nerve,  in  which  6-8 
bundles  run  side  by  side ;  these  give  off  branches  laterally,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
pinnate  manner,  and  sometimes  curve  towards  one  another  and  anastomose  close  to 
the  margin  \ 

The  leaves  of  Gnetum  have,  as  far  as  is  known,  a  typical  reticulate  bundle- 
system  ;  in  the  leaf  of  VVelwitschia  there  is  a  peculiar  arrangement,  which  will  be 
described  below. 

Among  the  Pteridophyta,  besides  the  Equiseta  already  referred  to,  may  here  be 
cited  the  awl-shaped  leaves  of  Pilularia,  Isoetes,  Lycoj)odium,  and  Sclaginella ;  also 
the  leaves  and  portions  of  leaves  with  fan-like,  dichotomous,  branched  bundles, 
representing  the  Cyclopteris-nervation  (e.g.  Adiantum,  Marsilia),  and  those  with 
bundles  branched  once  or  repeatedly  in  a  pinnate  manner,  all  being  disconnected 
and  marginally  or  apically  directed,  which  compose  the  nervation  of  Caenopteris, 
Ctenopteris,  Pecopteris,  Taeniopteris,  Sphenopteris,  Eupteris,  and  Ncuropteris '. 

2.  The  foliar  expansions  with  anastomosing  bundles  may  be  divided  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  into  two  subordinate  types,  which  may  be  termed 
the  sirialed  and  reticulate. 

(a)  In  the  striated  type  numerous  bundles  run  separately  and  parallel  along  the 
leaf- expansion,  the  median  ones  running  straight  to  the  apex,  the  rest  diverging  the 
more  from  this  straight  course  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  margin,  and  the  more  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  latter  depart  from  parallelism.  Most  of  these  bundles  curve 
towards  one  another  close  to  the  margin,  and  unite  so  that  each  one  aifixes  its  acro- 
scopically-curved  end  on  the  basiscopic  side  of  the  one  next  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
median  line.  Free  ends  are  rare.  Throughout  their  course  the  bundles  are  con- 
nected in  a  ladder-like  manner  by  thin  transverse  branches.  The  former  bundles 
may  accordingly  be  called  shortly  longitudinal  bundles,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
transverse  branches.  This  arrangement  is  found,  as  far  as  is  known,  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Monocotyledons  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  majority  of  their 
families,  also  in  the  phylloclades  of  Ruscus  and  Myrsiphyllum,  in  the  latter  cases  with 
transitions  to  the  reticulate  form.  Some  few  families  of  Monocotyledons,  such  as 
the  typical  Aroideae,  Dioscoreau,  Taccaceae,  and  many  Smilacex\  are  exceptions.  Of 
plants  which  are  not  Monocotyledons,  the  leaves  of  Welwiischia  ami  of  many  narrow- 
leaved  species  of  Eryngium,  as  E.  pandanifolium,  E.  junceum,  &c.,  belong  to  this 
category,  or  are  at  least  allied. 

According  to  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  bundles  we  may  here  again 
distinguish  two  subsidiary  forms,  which  are  it  is  true  connected  by  intermediate 

'  Kraus,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  IV.  /.  f. 

*  Compare  Mctttnius,  Filices  Horti  Lipsicnsis,  p.  2,  &c. 
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examples  (e.  g.  in  the  Dracaenas).  In  the  one,  which  may  be  called  the  longitudinally 
striated,  all  the  bundles  run,  in  the  manner  indicated,  separately  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  the  leaf  or  lamina.  In  the  other,  with  pinnate  striation^  numerous  bundles 
enter  the  midrib  of  a  flat  leaf,  and  pass  through  it  towards  the  apex.  They  then  pass 
one  after  another  from  the  midrib  into  one  or  other  half  of  the  leaf,  giving  off 
numerous  branches  into  it ;  only  one  or  few  of  them  extend  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
itself.  All  the  bundles  and  branches  which  pass  into  the  halves  of  the  leaf  are 
arranged  in  a  pinnate  manner,  and  have  an  acroscopically  curved  direction.  The 
pinnate  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  group  of  Scitamineae,  of  the  broad- 
leaved  Dracaenas,  Curculigo,  many  species  of  Haemanthus  (e.g.  H.  coccineus), 
Eucharis  amazonica,  &c.  The  longitudinally  striated  arrangement  is  characteristic 
of  the  majority  of  ordinary,  linear,  tapered  leaves  of  Monocotyledons,  also  for 
the  fan-shaped  leaves  of  Palms,  and  the  Foliola  (^  the  pinnate-leaves  of  the  same 
family. 

The  longitudinal  bundles  which  traverse  the  Monocotyledonous  leaves  of  this  category 
are  often  of  almost  equal  strength,  inasmuch  as  they  enter  the  leaf  from  the  stem  as  so 
many  bundles  of  the  trace,  or  from  the  node,  as  almost  equivalent  branches  of  one  bundle 
of  the  trace  (e.  g.  species  of  Potamogeton).  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  they  are  not  of  uniform  origin,  some  arising  as  branches  from  the  others, 
but  all  pursuing  fundamentally  the  same  course.  This  has  already  been  noticed  above 
for  the  pinnately  striated  forms ;  the  same  occurs  also  in  the  longitudinally  striated. 

The  longitudinal  bundles  of  one  leaf  are  not  uncommonly  of  almost  equal  strength ;  in 
other  cases  of  very  unequal  strength.  In  Palm  leaves  Mohl  distinguishes  bundles  of  three 
different  strengths.  Frequently  one  median  bundle,  which  exceeds  the  rest  in  strength, 
is  found  in  longitudinally  striated  leaves ;  in  many  leaves  of  Orchids  with  five  and  more 
projecting  ribs  (e.g.  Stanhopea,  Acropera,  Maxillaria  squalens)  there  is  one  bundle  In 
each  rib,  which  is  distinguished  hy  its  size  from  the  rest,  which  are  not  prominent. 
In  the  pinnately  striated  leaves  of  Heliconia  farinosa,  the  ends  of  the  bundles  which 
pass  out  from  the  midrib  are  much  stronger  than  their  branches  which  pursue  a 
similar  course,  a  difference  which  cannot  be  recognised  in  similar  leaves  of  allied  plants, 
e.  g.  Phrynium  setosum.  From  the  example  from  the  Orchidaceae  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded that  in  striated  leaves  generally  the  strength  of  projecting  nerves  must  cor- 
respond to  that  of  the  enclosed  bundles.  In  the  keel-like  projecting  midrib  of  species  of 
Carex,  and  in  Pandanus  pygmaeus,  there  is  a  bundle, which  far  exceeds  the  rest  in  strength; 
in  the  thick  midrib  of  Zca  Mais  and  other  large  leaves  of  grasses  there  are  several  with  the 
same  arrangement  as  in  the  flat  halves  of  the  leaf,  and  resembling  those  which  traverse 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  rather  stronger  median  bundle. 

The  transverse  branches  which  connect  the  longitudinal  bundles  like  the  rungs  of 
a  ladder  are  often  almost  equal  to  them  in  strength, — e.  g.  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  Vanda 
furva, — but  usually  much  weaker,  being  even  reduced  to  a  single  vascular  tube,  or  row 
of  tracheides,  for  instance  those  in  the  pinnae  of  species  of  Chamaedorea,  the  leaves  of 
Curculigo,  Zea,  &c.,  which  are  even  hard  to  find.  Their  number  on  a  given  surface 
varies  according  to  the  species :  on  the  average  the  distance  between  two  may  be  about 
I*"'",  it  is  often  greater,  rarely  they  arc  much  more  closely  arranged — in  Phrynium  setosum 
on  the  average  10-12  in  a  distance  of  i™™.  They  run  either  almost  exactly  transverse  to 
the  longitudinal  bundles,  so  that  the  whole  system  of  bundles  consists  of  rectangular 
meshes ;  or  they  have  a  more  or  less  oblique  direction.  Further,  they  pass  either  from 
one  bundle  to  the  next,  or  in  very  many  cases  they  pass  the  next  bundle,  only  touching 
it  externally,  and  run  to  the  second  or  third  lateral  bundle.  It  is  often  seen,  especially 
in  leaves  with  alternating  stronger  and  weaker  bundles,  that  they  connect  those  of  equal 
strength,  ninning  past  the  intervening  ones  of  unequal  strength.    The  transverse  bundles 
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•  above  described  (p.  363)  in  the  halms  of  many  Munoci 
ID  the  leaves. 

s  onlf  rarelf  that  in  leaves  of  Monocotyledor 


single  transverse  branches  end 


ily  the  case  for  a  longitudinal  bundle 


blindly  in  the  sarronnding  tissue. 

to  arise  as  a  branch  from  one  of  tht:m. 

The  huge  leaf  of  WtlviUitb'ia  is  traversed  longitudinally 
by  very  numerous  strong  parallel  bundles,  these  being  con- 
nected in  a  ladder'iike  manner  by  transverse  branches. 
Tbe  transverse  branches  either  run  at  right  angles  from 
the  longitudinal  bundles,  or  obliquely,  and  sometimes  directly 
and  simply  from  one  longitudiual  bundle  to  the  other,  some- 
times converging  and  anastomosing  one  with  another  in  the 
narrow  intervening  spaces.  Here  and  there  a  transverse 
branch  ends  freely  in  the  parenchyma,  without  reaching  the 
next  longitudinal  bundle ;  and  from  each  of  the  transverse 
connections  there  often  starts  one  short  branch,  which  also 
ends  blind  in  the  parenchyma,  and  is  always  directed  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  145).  The  bundle-system  is 
accordingly  similar  in  most  paints  to  that  of  the  longitu- 
dinally striated  Monocotyledons,  but  the  numerous  internal 
free  ends  correspond  to  the  usual  condition  in  the  reticulate 
Dicotyledons. —  In  the  leaves  of  the  above-named  species  of 
Eryngmm  only  transverse  branches  between  the  parallel  longi- 
tiidinal  bundles  are  found ;  in  other  similar  narrow-leaved 
species,  as  £.  aqnaticum,  there  are  also  free  endings  and  reti- 
culate anastomoses. 


(i)  In  the  rtliculale  type  (Fig.  146)  the  bundles  which  enter  the  leaf  undergo 
branching  of  higher  or  lower  order,  and  the  branches  are  distributed  over  ihc  whole 
surface,  run  in  different  directions,  and  arc  somctiuics 
connected  into  polygonal  or  curved  meshes,  or  somc- 
times  end  free,  inlernally  or  peripherally.  Meshes  of 
higher  order  are  enclosed  in  those  of  lower  orders. 
The  marginal  sides  of  all  marginal  meshes  form  to- 
gether in  flat  leaves  a  sympodial  bundle,  which  follows 
the  margin:  this  is  more  or  less  near  to  the  actual 
margin,  and  is  not  uncommonly  situated  in  the  extreme 
margin  itself  (e.g.  Quercus  pcdunculata,  Banksia, 
I^uracex,  Cocculus  laurifulius,  and  many  other  cori- 
aceous leaves).  I'he  bundles  which  end  free  internally 
arise  as  branches  from  the  sides  of  llie  meshes,  and 
terminate  in  the  area  enclo.scd  by  these,  often  afti-r 
repealed  short  branching.  n.;.  ,y.-iv«i.ii«™miii«j(,*  "■= 

As  far  as  is  known  all  fnliar  expansions  of  the     ^^'t,]^^'.^'liTi^^'u]i^TaK\M^' * 
Kcotylcdons,  with  the  few  exceptions  above  quoted, 

bebng  to  this  type.  The  leaves  of  many  laod-planis,  such  as  those  of  many  species 
of  Trifolium,  which,  from  the  appearance  of  their  coarse  nenation,  seem  to  belong 
to  the  type  with  bundles  pursuing  a  sf^paratc  course,  are  slil!  no  exception;  nor 
are  the  small  linear  "one-nerved"  foliage -leaves  of  Uicotyk-dunous  plants,  such 
as  species  of  Erica,  I'asscrin.i.  Fahiana    imbriiata.      Among  Monocotyledons  the 
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Dioscoreae  belong  to  this  type,  and  also  many  Smilaceae,  especially  Smilax,  Taccacete, 
Lapageria,  Philesia,  &c. ;  among  the  Gymnosperms,  Gnetum ;  finally,  the  reticulate 
Fern-leaves,  which  represent  in  Pteridography  the  types  of  nen'ation  of  Gonio- 
phlebium,  Phlebodium,  Doodya,  Marginaria,  &c.  The  typical  Aroideae,  the  broad- 
leaved  Potamogetons,  and  Hydrocharis  belong  also  to  this  category,  but  appear 
as  intermediate  forms  between  the  type  under  consideration  and  the  striated  type. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bundles  of  this  type  enter  the  expansion  singly  or  sev^al 
together  in  a  midrib,  which  runs  towards  the  apex,  and  give  off  from  it  branches  of 
the  first  order,  arranged  in  a  pinnate  manner,  into  the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  (Folia 
penninervia) ;  or  several  separate  main  bundles  diverge  from  the  insertion  of  the  leaf^ 
and  are  also  in  their  turn  pinnately  branched  (Folia  palmatinervia,  peltinervia,  tripli- 
nenia,  &c.).  The  branches  of  higher  orders  are  also  sometimes  arranged  in  a 
pinnate  manner,  sometimes  they  show  (true  or  false  ?)  dichotomy.  The  number  of 
orilers  of  branching  usually  ranges  in  the  Phanerogams  from  five  to  eight.  In  the 
Ferns  the  branching  is  simpler  in  all  respects  than  in  the  Phanerogams  of  this  series. 
It  has  already  been  noted  above  that  branches  of  each  order  may  end  free  or 
anastomose  peripherally  or  internally.  As  regards  the  occurrence  of  these  modes  of 
ending  the  following  cases  occur : — 

I.  In  rare  instances  reticulate  connection  between  a/i  branches,  free  ends 
occurring  at  most  only  in  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  In  many  succulent  plants — species 
of  Sempervivum,  Mesembryanthemum — all  free  endings  are  absent,  or  at  least  have 
not  hitherto  been  proved  to  exist :  but  an  exact  investigation  of  this  point  is  still  to 
l>e  desired.  But  by  no  means  all  j  ucculent  plants  belong  to  this  type :  Salicomia, 
e.g.  has  numerous  internal  endings  in  its  cortical  reticulum  of  bundles  (p.  297),  and 
the  shrubby  species  of  Crassula  have  numerous  peripheral  ones.  Among  Monocoty- 
ledons those  Aroids  which  have  been  investigated  (species  of  Anthurium,  Pothos,  and 
Monstera,  Calla,  Richardia)  belong  to  this  series,  and  further  Hydrocharis  and  Pota- 
mogeton.  All  these  have  a  free  end  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  In  the  two  last-named 
genera  the  main  bundles  have  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  longitudinal  bundles  of 
the  striated  type,  the  transverse  branches  which  connect  them  are  repeatedly  branched, 
and  the  branches  are  connected  into  a  net  with  angular  meshes.  In  the  Aroideae 
also  the  course  of  the  main  bundles  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  striated  Monocotyle- 
donous  leaves.  Between  them  branches  of  many  orders  form  a  complex  angular 
network.    Free  internal  ends  are  absent,  or  present  only  rarely  here  and  there, 

2.  Free  internal  endings  within  the  meshes,  and  no  free  peripheral  endings.  Oosc 
to  the  margin  of  the  flat  leaf  runs  the  sym)K)dial  marginal  bundle,  which  limits  all 
the  marginal  meshes  externally,  and  gives  off  no  branches  in  a  peripheral  direction. 
The  leaves  of  species  of  Ficus  and  Banksia,  of  Cocculus  laurifolius,  Buxus,  Quercus 
pedunculata\  and  Psoralea  (Fig.  146),  may  be  named  as  examples  of  this  pheno- 
menon ;  apparently  very  many  leaves,  especially  tough  long-lived  ones,  with  an  entire 
mar«;in,  resemble  these.  Still  I  must  cite  no  further  examples,  since  the  existing 
works  on  the  coarser  nervation  do  not  permit  of  a  certain  decision  whether  short 
and  thin  free-ending  bundles  pass  peripherally  from  the  sympodial  marginal  bundle 
or  not. 

'  Frank.  IV.tnn.  Zeitj,'.  1S64.  \\  .^80. 
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3.  Both  internal  and  peripheral  ends  occur  in  all  (?)  Ferns  of  this  category,  though 
in  many  (e.g.  Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  pedunculosum,  Platycerium)  the  peripheral  ends 
are  but  few;  further  in  numerous  Dicotyledons,  and  species  of  Smilax  and  Dioscorea. 
In  the  flat  leaves  of  the  Dicotyledons  the  terminating  bundles  sometimes  run  along 
strong  (marginally  directed)  nerves,  sometimes  they  are  small  short  branches  which 
terminate  at  the  margin,  and  especially  in  the  marginal  teeth.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
of  especially  frequent  occurrence  that  two  or  more  branches,  one  from  each  side,  unite 
SMar  to  the  margin  with  one  stronger,  marginally-directed  bundle ;  they  then  run 
together  outwards  to  the  margin,  so  that  in  other  words  the  free  ends  pass  off  from 
the  sympodial  marginal  bundle.  I'his  is  the  case  in  the  leaves  of  Primula  sinensis, 
Papaver,  Brassica,  Fuchsia,  Calendula,  Cucurbita,  Mercurialis,  and  Camellia  japonica. 
The  leaves  of  the  Cupuliferae  *,  Betulacex,  Myrica,  Planera,  Ulmus,  species  of  Tri- 
folium,  Tropaeolum,  &c.  are  further  examples  belonging  to  the  present  category, 
iM^ich  however  have  not  been  exactly  investigated  as  regards  the  last-mentioned 
condition.  Small  branches  go  from  the  sympodial  marginal  branches  towards  the 
margin,  in  the  investigated  species  of  Smilax  and  Dioscorea. 

Sect.  92.  As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  bundles  as  seen  in  a  transverse 
section  of  the  foliar  expansion,  they  run,  of  course  with  the  exception  of  their  peripheral 
ends,  within  the  other  tissues,  not  superficially,  those  in  the  ribs  being  enclosed  by  the 
collenchyma  and  sclerenchyma,  or  by  the  aqueous  tissue  (p.  116),  which  forms  the 
mass  of  the  projecting  rib,  or  rarely  by  the  chlorophyll-parench>'ma,  which  extends  in 
greater  or  less  bulk  into  the  rib.  For  those  which  do  not  lie  in  prominent  ribs, 
that  is,  for  the  smaller  branches  of  most  ramifying  bundles,  and  for  all  the  bundles 
of  many  fleshy  Monocotyledonous  leaves,  the  ru/e  holds,  that  they  lie  close  within, 
or  below  the  inner  limit  of  the  chlorophyll-containing  palisade-cells  or  rows  of  cells, 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  are  not  embedded  in  that 
tissue.  Thus  in  the  bifacial  leaves  (comp.  Chap.  IX)  they  He  in  the  spongy  paren- 
chyma, where  this  borders  on  the  palisade  layer ;  in  leaves  whose  tissues  are  arranged 
on  the  centric  type,  at  the  periphery  of  the  (colourless)  middle  layer ;  in  interme- 
diate forms,  such  as  Dianthus  Car}'ophyllus  and  Crassulacese,  at  the  point  where  the 
rows  of  cells  which  run  inwards  perpendicularly  from  the  whole  leaf-surface  meet  at 
the  middle  of  the  leaf.  In  the  first  and  last  cases  the  bundle-system  is  accordingly 
extended,  in  reference  to  a  horizontal  leaf,  in  a  horizontal  plane,  in  the  second  case 
on  the  surface  of  a  much-flattened  hollow  body. 

I  know  of  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  bifacial  leaves.  In  concentrically  constructed 
expansions  with  a  relatively  thin  middle  layer,  consisting  only  of  a  few  layers  of  cells, 
all  the  bundles  are  oflen  enclosed  within  the  latter  (e.  g.  leaves  of  Statice  monopetala, 
Phyllodes  of  Acacia  marginata),  or  the  stronger  bundles  are  within  the  middle  layer, 
and  only  the  thinner  branches  at  its  outer  limit  (Hakea  ceratophylla,  Acacia  longi- 
folia,  Huegelii).  In  the  leaf  of  Agave  americana  the  thick  middle  layer  is  traversed 
by  several  series  of  bundles,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  ones,  stop  short 
towards  the  margin ;  they  run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  are  connected  by 
anastomoses :  besides  these  there  is  an  external  series  which  extends  round  the  whole 
leaf,  at  the  limit  between  the  chlorophyll  layer  and  the  middle  layer.     In  each  of  the 


^  Von  Ettingshausen,  Blattsk.  d.  Dicotylen,  Taf.  I,  II,  &c. 
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longitudinal  lamellae  of  the  thick  middle  layer  of  the  leaves  of  Typha  and  Sparga- 
nium,  which  are  separated  by  large  air-cavities,  there  lie  1-3  longitudinal  bundles: 
numerous  smaller  ones  are  placed  at  the  outer  limit,  abutting  on  a  bundle  of  hard 
hypodermal  sclerenchyma.  In  the  thick  leaves  of  the  Mesembryanthema  (M.  lingus- 
forme  and  its  allies,  M.  barbatum,  imbricatum,  stramineum,  &c.)  the  main  branch- 
bundles  run  longitudinally  through  the  centre  of  the  middle  layer,  and  send  out 
branches  on  all  sides  in  an  obliquely  apical  direction,  which  extend  with  their  reti- 
culately  connected  ultimate  ramifications  to  its  outer  limit.  Also  in  the  thick 
leaves  of  the  Crassulacese,  and  even  of  the  Semperviva,  divergences  of  the  bundle- 
branches  and  meshes  are  found  towards  the  surfaces :  this  is  most  strikingly  seen  in 
the  branch-bundles  which  end  at  the  surfaces  in  the  thick-leaved  species  of  Crassula 
to  be  described  below  (Sect.  iii). 

On  the  arrangement  of  the  bundles  peculiar  to  the  fructiferous  leaves  of  Platy- 
cerium,  which,  from  its  form,  belongs  to  this  category,  and  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
vascular  bundles  in  the  sporangium-bearing  leaves  of  Ferns  generally,  which  will  not 
be  further  treated  in  this  work,  the  Pteridographic  literature  should  be  referred  to, 
especially  Mettenius,  Filices  horti  Lipsiensis. 

It  is  well  known  that  within  all  types  there  is  found  the  greatest  variety  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bundles,  and  of  the  corresponding  ribs  of  different  orders,  in  their  divergence, 
number,  and  relative  strength.  It  is  the  province  of  the  special  description  of  plants  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  these  conditions  of  nervation. 

The  examples  of  amphibious  plants,  of  leaf-like  phyllode  branches,  of  plants  with 
rudimentary  leaves  and  cortical  networks  of  bundles,  show  that  the  bundle-system  may 
be  immediately  dependent  upon  different  adaptations.  Sometimes  it  is  altered  accord- 
ing to  different  adaptations  of  morphologically  equivalent  members:  the  submerged 
leaves  of  the  water  Ranunculi  and  of  Elatine  Alsinastnim  belong  to  the  first  type  with 
a  separate  course  of  the  bundles,  while  the  aerial  leaves  of  the  same  species  belong  to  the 
reticulate  type  :  sometimes  a  similar  bundle-system  appears  in  morphologically  dlfTerent 
members  subject  to  similar  adaptation:  phylloclades  of  Myrsiphyllum,  and  Ruscus,  as 
compared  with  foliage  leaves  of  allied  plants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  different  main  and  subsidiary  forms  of  the  vascular  system  cannot 
in  most  cases  be  referred  directly  to  adaptative  causes.  Within  a  narrower  or  wider 
circle  of  relationship  the  same  type  of  nervation  occurs,  whether  the  adaptation  be  similar 
or  different,  and  the  converse  is  also  the  case.  Further  the  nervation  is  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  the  form  of  the  leaf.  After  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  superfluous  to 
adduce  examples  of  this. 

Among  the  large  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  Dicotyledons  show  the  greatest 
uniformity  of  ground-plan  of  nervation,  since  their  aerial  foliage  leaves,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  narrow-leaved  Eryngia,  all  belong  to  the  reticulate  type ;  and  individually 
they  show  the  greatest  variety,  since  in  this  type  variations  and  combinations  of  dif- 
ferent points  of  detail  are  possible,  and  really  exist. 

Among  the  Monocotyledons  the  great  majority  of  forms  belong  to  the  striated  type, 
which  shows  generally  an  extraordinary  uniformity  in  the  main  phenomena.  Only  the 
few  above  enumerated  families  and  genera  appear  as  remarkable  exceptions,  since 
some  of  them  correspond  exactly  to  the  reticulate  type  of  Dicotyledons,  while  others 
approach  it. 

Among  the  Gymnosperms  Gnetum  alone  (in  accordance  with  other  points  In  Its  mor- 
phology which  approach  nearest  to  the  Dicotyledons)  has  a  truly  Dicotyledonous  nerva- 
tion :  the  pinnae  of  Stangeria  have  only  single  marginal  anastomoses :  all  other  forms  have 
bundles  with  separate  course. 
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The  variety  of  the  viscular  system  in  the  large  foliar  expansions  of  the  Ferns  is  worthy 
of  observation :  here  even  in  a  narrow  circle  of  relationship,  e.g.  in  the  genera  Polypo- 
dium  and  Aspidium  (in  the  sense  of  Mettcnius,  Fil.  hort.  Lips.),  some  species  have  separate 
bundles  of  the  most  simple  arrangement,  others  reticulate  veins ;  here  also  there  are 
foand  sometimes  in  one  and  the  same  species,  sometimes  especially  in  different  species, 
all  intermediate  forms  between  the  most  different  types.  The  number  of  the  bundles 
on  a  given  area  is  always  small  in  Ferns  as  compared  with  Angiospermous  Phanerogants, 
but  the  plan  of  their  distribution,  e.g.  in  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  and  Platycorium,  is 
often  the  same  as  in  the  reticulated  leaves  of  Dicotyledons. 


d.   Conmciion  of  the  hundle-sy stems  of  shoots  and  branches  of  different  order. 

SscT.  93.  The  bundle-system  of  the  lateral,  similar  or  dissimilar  branches  of  one 
relatively  leading  axis  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  latter,  and  inserts  itself  upon  it. 
The  form  in  which  this  is  brought  about  depends  in  the  main  upon  the  morpho- 
logical quality  of  the  leading  and  lateral  axes,  the  morphological  [)oint  of  origin  of 
the  latter,  and  the  course  of  the  bundles  within  the  axes  under  consideration.  Specific 
peculiarities  are  found  besides  in  many  cases.  According  to  these  relations  the 
following  summary  may  be  subdivided  thus  : — 

I.  SIMILAR  BRANCHES  OF  LEAFY  STEMS. 

1.    Normal  Branches  ^ 
a.  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  with  a  ring  of  bundles. 

Sect.  94.  The  normal  branches  of  the  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  treated 
in  Sect  61-63  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  axillary;  we  shall  therefore  speak 
here  of  these  exclusively.  There  are  but  few  relevant  investigations  on  the  rarely 
occurring  extra-axillary  branches,  some  few  of  which  are  referred  to  below. 

The  primary  bundle-system  of  the  axillary  lateral  shoots,  when  it  consists  of 
leaf-traces,  shows  four  main  forms  of  insertion  on  that  of  the  leading  shoot. 

In  most  cases  it  unites  itself  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  branch  into  two  or  a 
few  bundles :  these  insert  themselves,  at  the  node  of  the  leaf  which  bears  the  shoot, 
on  those  bundles  of  the  trace  of  the  leading  shoot  which  border  on  the  gap  of  the 
bundle-ring  (gap  of  the  leaf  which  bears  the  shoot)  formed  by  the  exit  of  the  median 
bundles  of  the  trace. 

In  a  second,  apparently  less  numerous  series  of  cases,  the  two  or  few  bundles 
of  the  base  of  the  branch  enter  the  ring  of  bundles  of  the  leading  shoot,  at  the  node 
of  the  leaf  which  bears  the  shoot ;  they  pursue  an  individual  course  down  to  a  lower 
node,  and  here  insert  themselves  like  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace. 

In  these  two  cases  the  arrangement  of  the  bundles  of  insertion  is  always  such 
that  there  is  direct  continuity  between  the  piih  of  the  leading  and  lateral  shoots. 

In  a  third  series  of  cases  the  bundle-svstem  of  the  lateral  shoot  inserts  itself 


^  In  the  fcnsc  of  Sachs,  Lchrb.  p.  174.  and  Kn^.  ctl.  p.  171. 
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externally,  at  the  node  of  the  leaf  which  bears  it,  with  numerous  bundles,  on  the 
many-bundled  ring  of  the  leading  shoot,  so  that  the  pith-cylinders  of  the  shoots  of 
the  two  orders  are  only  connected  by  narrow  medullary  rays. 

The  fourth  category  is  represented  by  many  Cactaceae  of  very  peculiar  character, 
to  be  described  below. 

A  number  of  instances  of  the  first  and  second  category  have  been  carefuOy 
investigated  by  Nageli  and  others  who  followed  him  in  investigating  the  course  of 
the  primary  leaf-traces  *.  In  those  belonging  to  the  first  series,  and  these  are  the 
most  numerous,  the  bundle-system  of  the  axillary  shoot  is  united  at  the  point  of  in- 
sertion into  two  bundles,  which  may  be  called  the  bundles  of  insertion.  These 
affix  themselves  to  the  bundles  of  the  trace  at  or  immediately  below  the  node  of 
the  leaf,  which  bears  the  shoot,  either — 

{a)  Upon  the  bundles  descending  from  above,  which  form  the  lateral  limit  of  the 
gap  of  the  leaf  which  bears  the  shoot,  the  one  being  inserted  on  the  right,  the  other 
on  the  left — Iberis  amara,  Lupinus  (axillary  shoots  of  the  cotyledons,  Fig.  94,  p.  238), 
Passiflora  Vespertilio  (axillary  tendrils).  Antirrhinum  majus,  Urtica  Dodartii,  also 
Pisonia ;  Juniperus  (Fig.  108,  p.  246),  and  the  short  shoots  (the  bundles  of  needles)  of 
Pinus  (Fig.  no,  p.  247);  or  (d)  on  the  bundle  or  bundles  of  the  trace  of  the  leaf 
itself,   which  bears  the  shoot — Anagallis  arvensis  (axillary  peduncles),  Clematis 

(P-  245)- 

In  Satureja  variegata  both  the  cases  designated  {a)  and  (3)  are  found  to  occur. 

In  Galium  and  Rubia  first  the  two  bundles  of  the  trace  of  the  first  pair  of  leaves,  and 

then  those  of  the  second  pair  of  leaves  of  the  axillary  shoot  insert  themselves,  usually 

at  the  node,  on  the  bundle  which  passes  into  the  leaf  bearing  the  shoot ;  the  same  is 

usually  the  case  in  Russelia  juncea,  and  sometimes  in  Spergula  arvensis. 

In  the  second  series  of  cases  the  two  bundles  of  the  axillary  shoot  pass,  at  the 
node  of  the  leaf  which  bears  it,  into  the  bundle-ring  of  the  leading  shoot,  and  pursue 
an  individual  course  down  through  one  (e.  g.  Aristolochia,  Fig.  96,  p.  239,  Lathyrus 
Aphaca,  Figs.  98,  99,  p.  240),  two  (e.g.  Cerastium  frigidum,  Figs.  102,  103,  p.  243), 
and  even  three  internodes  (e.  g.  axillary  peduncles  of  Viola  elatior),  and  then  insert 
themselves  on  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace.  For  further  examples  and  details,  see 
Nageli,  /.r.,  and  above.  Sect.  61,  p.  235.  In  the  species  of  Galium,  Rubia,  Speigula, 
and  Russelia  above  enumerated  there  is,  according  to  N'dgeli,  either  direct  insertion 
at  the  node  of  the  leaf  which  bears  the  shoot,  or  the  bundles  pursue  an  individual 
course  down  through  one  internode  or  more.  In  Vitis  vinifera  usually  three  bundles 
pass  from  the  axillary  shoot,  and  also  from  the  extra-axillary  tendril  into  the  main 
shoot,  and  pursue  a  separate  course  through  one  internode. 

The  two  or  three  bundles  of  insertion  of  the  axillary  shoot  arise  either  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  several  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  of  the  lowest  internode  to  two  at  the 
point  of  insertion,  e.  g.  Clematis ;  or  these  are  the  single  bundles  of  the  trace  of  the 
two  lowest  leaves,  e.  g.  Galium. 

The  connection  of  the  axillary  bundle-system  with  that  of  the  leading  shoot  is 
however  not  limited  to  the  bundles  of  insertion  above  described.  According  to 
Frank's  investigations '  on  Taxus,  Quercus,  Bidens,  and  Solidago,  there  appear  con- 


*  Compare  above,  §  61.  '  Botan.  Zeitg.  1864,  pp.  154  and  382. 
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necdng  bundles,  one  in  Quercus,  in  Taxus  about  three,  which  run  down  from  the 
upper  margin  of  the  gap  of  the  .leaf-bearing  shoot  to  the  bundles  of  insertion.  By 
means  of  these  and  further '  completing  bundles '  the  point  of  connection  of  the  pith 
of  the  main  and  axillary  shoots  is  soon  enclosed  by  a  ring.  The  completing  bundles 
doubtless  belong  to  the  secondary  formations  of  intercalary  bundles  (Chap.  XIV) ; 
the  same  is  probable  for  the  above  connecting  bundles,  but  their  relation  to  the  leaf- 
traces  of  the  axillary  shoot  requires  more  exact  investigation. 

As  regards  the  insertion  of  the  bundles  of  axillary  shoots,  two  or  more  of  which  are 
seated  one  above  another,  Frank's  statements  may  here  be  reproduced  word  for  word 
(/.«.  p.  388),  but  the  subject  is  recommended  for  further  research.  <  In  Rubus  two  buds 
are  seated  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  closely  one  above  another,  their  vascular  bundle-systems 
are  united  in  the  lower  parts  one  with  another,  and  are  connected  with  the  vascular 
system  of  the  stem  as  though  they  belonged  to  one  single  axillary  bud.  After  both 
lateral  series  (i.  e.  the  branches  of  the  two  original  bundles  of  insertion,  De  Bary)  have 
united  at  their  anterior  ends  (i.  e.  next  the  leaf  which  bears  the  shoot)  each  separates  at 
the  middle,  and  the  anterior  halves  close  up  to  form  a  circular  system  for  the  lower  bud. 
The  remaining  posterior  halves  soon  unite  at  their  anterior  ends  and  form  the  vascular 
bundle-system  of  the  upper  bud.  The  posterior  parts  of  both  circles  of  vascular  bundles 
are  here  also  closed  by  descending  bundles,  which  accordingly  arise  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  bud  from  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  upper. — In  the  axillary  buds  of  Lonicera 
Xylosteum,  of  which  often  as  many  as  four  are  seated  one  above  another,  but  which  arc 
usually  separated  some  distance  one  from  another,  and  the  uppermost  of  which  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  externally  from  an  adventitious  bud,  the  lower  parts  of  the  vascular 
bundle-systems  are  also  inserted  between  the  members  of  the  vascular  bundle-ring  of  the 
stem,  but  in  this  case  each  system  is  independently  connected  with  the  stem,  since  the 
gap  of  the  vascular  bundle-ring  of  the  mother  shoot  closes  above  each  bud,  and  only 
opens  again  immediately  below  the  insertion  of  the  next,  at  which  point  the  bundles  of 
the  bud  arise  on  both  sides  from  the  margins  of  the  open  vascular  bundle-ring.' 

The  third,  less  common  case  of  insertion  of  the  axillary  bundles  outside  the 
closed  bundle-ring  of  the  leading  shoot  occurs  in  the  Umbelliferx,  though  not  in  all 
of  them.  The  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  of  the  lowest  intemode  of  the  axillary  shoot 
unite  in  this  case  at  the  node  of  the  leaf  which  bears  the  shoot,  to  form  one  cortical 
bundle,  which  immediately  divides  into  two  arms ;  these  pass  off  right  and  left,  and 
embrace  the  bundle-ring  of  the  leading  shoot  transversely  like  a  girdle.  From  this 
girdle  branches  arise  in  pairs  side  by  side  and  pass  do>^7iwards.  Each  of  these  pairs 
bestrides  one  bundle  of  the  trace  of  the  leaf,  which  bears  it,  from  above  and  outside, 
and  inserts  itself  on  its  two  sides,  at  the  point  where  it  curves  outwards  from  the 
bundle-rings  of  the  leading  shoot.  The  bundle-system  of  the  axillary  shoot  is  thus 
attached  outside  the  ring  of  the  stem  by  the  pairs  which  bestride  the  same  number 
of  emerging  bundles  of  the  leaf  which  bears  it.  It  thus  embraces  cither  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  node,  bestriding  all  the  emerging  bundles  of  the  stem -embracing 
trace  of  the  leaf  which  bears  it — Fceniculum,  species  of  Hcracleum,  Chaerophyllum, 
MjrrrhiSy  and  Archangelica ;  or  a  part  of  it  bestriding  only  some  few  bundles  of  the 
leaf  which  bears  it — ^thusa  Cynapium.  A  continuity  of  pith  between  the  shoots  of 
both  orders  is  thus  only  possible  by  the  narrow  medullary  rays. 

The  phenomenon  stands  thus  in  the  mature  plant  \    I'he  exact  study  of  the 


*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  has  been  long  ago  described  by  C.  F.  Schimper  as  '  Astkorb  ;*  I  have 
not  incceeded  in  my  attempts  to  find  the  reference. 
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history  of  development  remains  still  to  be  made.  The  arrangement  can  still  be  re- 
cognised after  considerable  secondary  thickening  of  the  stem;  the  stem-embracing 
insertions  of  the  branches  which  are  thick,  but  attached  by  thin  bases,  weave  in  a 
basket-like  manner  romid  the  node  of  the  leading  axis :  it  is  especially  developed 
in  the  perennial  subterranean  shoots  of  Myrrhis,  species  of  ChaerophyUum,  &c. 

Many  Umbelliferae  have,  as  is  obvious  from  the  continuity  of  the  pith-cyUnder 
on  both  sides,  another  form  of  axillary  insertion,  which  remains  to  be  more  exactly 
investigated :  thus  Silaus  pratensis  with  its  medullary  bundles  noticed  on  p.  253. 

The  same  form  of  axillary  insertion  as  in  the  above-named  Umbelliferae  is  found 
in  Aralia  japonica;  it  remains  to  be  investigated  whether  the  same  is  the  case  in 
other  Araliacea^,  and  in  other  families  in  which  the  leaf-insertion,  and  perhaps  also 
the  bundle-system,  resembles  that  of  the  Umbelliferae,  e.  g.  Ranunculaceae  with  alter- 
nating leaves. 

The  above-mentioned  fourth,  and  very  special  case  of  bud-insertion  occurs  in 
species  of  Echinocactus,  and  some  of  Cereus  with  thick  shoots  (C.  candicans  ?).  Its 
development  requires  investigation.  In  the  mature  state  the  leaf-traces  having  one 
bundle  are  found  united  to  form  sympodial  bundles,  which  are  separate  and  per- 
pendicular, and  of  equal  number  to  the  angles  of  the  stem  (Echinocactus),  or  are 
connected  in  a  reticulate  manner ;  between  them  are  broad  medullary  rays.  The 
leaf-bundles  run  slightly  obliquely,  almost  horizontally  upwards  towards  the  lower 
margin  of  the  spine-cushion,  that  is  towards  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  rudimentaiy 
leaves.  Just  above  each  foliar-bundle  and  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  it,  the 
thick  cortex  of  the  stem  is  traversed  by  some  few  vascular  bundles,  which  are  near 
one  another,  and  have  their  xylem-portions  turned  towards  one  another;  these 
belong  to  the  axillary  bud  formed  above  the  rudimentary  leaf,  and  attain  a  consider- 
able strength  as  soon  as  the  bud  developes  into  a  shoot.  These  bundles  of  the  bud 
now  pass  through  the  medullary  rays,  between  the  sympodia  of  the  leaf-trace  in  the 
stem,  into  the  pith,  and  there  branch  freely  in  all  directions,  their  branches  being 
united  one  with  another  to  form  an  elaborate  plexus  traversing  the  whole  pith. 
This  system  of  bundles  of  the  bud  is  only  directly  connected  with  the  sympodia  of 
the  leaf-trace  by  single  short  connecting  bundles  at  the  points  of  passage  through 
the  medullary  rays.  In  the  Opuntias,  Cereus  speciosissimus,  &c.,  and  also  in 
the  Rhipsalidacea; '  this  phenomenon  is  wanting ;  the  bundles  of  the  bud,  as  far  as 
investigated,  are  inserted,  in  the  manner  usual  for  Dicotyledons,  partly  on  the  cortical 
bundles,  partly  on  those  of  the  bundle-ring:  medullary  bundles  are  altogether  wanting. 
In  the  Mamillarias,  which  have  medullary  bundles  (p.  254),  no  connection  between 
these  and  the  young  lateral  shoots  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

The  above-named  plants  have  accordingly  a  system  of  medullary  bundles, 
which  differs  fundamentally  in  its  significance  from  the  others  described  above  on 

p.  253. 

Where  these  latter,  and  where  cortical  bundles  occur  in  Dicotyledons,  the 

axillary  insertion  occurs,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  one  (usually  the  first)  of  the  t}'pical 

forms,  with  the  aduition  of  direct  connection  between  the  medullary  or  cortical 

bundles  of  the  leading  shoot  and  of  the  lateral  shooL 


]  Compare  Vochting,  /.  r.  (p.  261 ). 
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i.  Monocoiylithns  and  Phanerogams  with  axiU  bundle. 

Sect.  95.  Among  the  Monocotyledons  belonging  to  the  Palm- type  (Sect.  65-67)  the 
numerous  bundles  of  the  lowest  intemode  of  the  normal  axillary  shoot  enter,  in  the 
Palms\  Dracsnas,  Liliaceae,  Aroideoe,  Orchidaceae,  &c.,  at  the  node  into  the  bundle- 
cylinder  of  the  main  shoot,  and  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  with  the 
bundles  of  the  leaf  which  bears  the  shoot,  inserting  themselves  successively  on  peri- 
pheral bundles  of  the  latter,  without  reaching  the  middle  of  the  cylinder.  In  many 
cases,  as  in  the  rhizomes  of  Acorus,  the  axillary  bundles  do  not  penetrate  further 
than  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  of  the  main  shoot,  but  spread  themselves  out,  with 
abundant  branching,  for  a  great  distance  downwards,  over  the  nearer  longitudinal 
half  of  the  main  shoot,  and  interweaving,  and  here  and  there  uniting  with  the  bundles 
at  the  sur^Lce  of  the  cylinder,  they  form  a  dense  plexus  of  bundles,  which  is  sharply 
limited  on  the  side  next  the  cortex. 

In  those  forms  which  have  been  investigated,  Zea,  Saccharum,  Coix,  Arundo 
Donax,  Ac.,  nimierous  bundles  pass  from  the  lowest  intemode  of  the  axillary  shoot 
transversely  into  the  node,  and  here  branch  very  freely,  their  branches  spreading  over 
the  whole  transverse  section  of  the  node,  but  only  slightly  in  a  vertical  direction,  and 
thrusting  themselves  between  the  bundles  of  the  main  axis,  which  run  perpendicularly 
through  the  node,  and  between  one  another,  and  here  and  there  inserting  themselves 
on  the  bundles  of  the  main  axis.  The  whole  series  of  axillar>'  bundles  forms  at  the 
node  a  complex  and  confused  felt,  expanded  and  attached  in  the  manner  indicated, 
and  having  the  form  of  a  transverse  disc,  which  in  the  above-named  large  species 
reaches  a  height  of  several  millimetres ' ;  its  origin  is  not  obvious  in  the  mature  state, 
but  it  is  clearly  seen  in  young  stages  of  development  that  it  is  formed  by  the  insertion 
of  bundles,  starting  from  the  axillary  shoot. 

In  the  Commelineae  with  thin  stems,  as  Tradescantia  albiflora,  Commelina 
agraria,  several  internal  bundles  are  found  in  the  basal  intemode  of  the  young 
axillary  shoot  (comp.  Sect  69) — e.  g.  three  or  four  in  the  Tradescantia  named — which 
enter  the  node  of  the  main  shoot,  and  here,  tuming  downwards  above  the  outgoing 
median  bundle  of  the  leaf  which  bears  the  shoot,  insert  themselves  at  the  point  of 
union  of  the  inner  bundles.  In  somewhat  older  axillary  shoots  there  are  further 
peripheral,  doubtless  in  part  cauline  bundles,  which  insert  themselves  on  the  cauline 
bundles  of  the  main  shoot  In  thick-stemmed  Commelineae,  such  as  Maravelia  zey- 
lanica  and  species  of  Dichorisandra,  the  intemal  bundles  of  the  lowest  intemode  of  the 
axillary  shoot  unite  to  a  single  thick  bundle,  which  passes  almost  exactly  horizontally 
into  the  node  of  the  leaf  which  bears  it,  and  inserts  itself  in  the  middle  of  this,  with 
some  few  branches,  on  the  internal  bundles  which  descend  there.  In  Tradescantia 
virginiana  several  bundles  pass  from  the  axillary  shoot  into  the  node  of  the  leaf 
which  bears  it,  and  there  divide  into  branches,  which  are  interwoven  as  in  the  nodes 
of  the  Grasses  between  the  internal  bundles  of  the  main  shoot,  and  insert  themselves 
on  them. 


*  Mohl.  Palm.  Stmct.  p.  31.— Compare  also  Falkcnbcrg,  /.r.,  and  the  note  above  on  p.  276. 
'  Compare  von  Mohl,  /.  c.  Tab.  9;  Schlciden,  Gnmdz.  3  Auil.  II.  p.  158. 
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In  the  node  of  Potamogeton  natans  the  bundle-system  of  the  young  axillary  shoot 
coalesces  so  as  to  form  a  single  bundle,  which  inserts  itself  on  the  median  bundle  of 
the  leaf  which  bears  it,  at  the  point  where  it  curves  outwards.  The  other  investigated 
Potamogetons — P.  lucens,  gramineus,  pectinatus,  and  pusillus — show  a  quite  similar 
insertion,  with  the  difference  that  the  bundle  which  comes  from  the  axillary  shoot  is 
not  inserted  on  the  bundle  passing  into  the  leaf  ^  which  bears  it,  but  on  the  axile 
sympodial  bundle  which  passes  downwards  at  the  node.     Comp.  Fig.  123,  p.  273. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  naturally  very  simple  relations  of  insertion  in  those 
Phanerogams  which  have  an  axile  bundle  resemble  those  in  the  last-named  Mono- 
cotyledons. 

c,  Feni-like  plants. 

Sect.  96.  Among  the  Filicineae  there  is  sometimes  forked,  sometimes  Mono- 
podial  branching ;  in  many  species,  as  in  Aspidium  Filix  mas,  Athyrium  Filix  foemina, 
both  forms  of  branching  are  found  side  by  side. 

Monopodial  branching  occurs  undoubtedly  in  the  SalviniaceiB,  Marsiliacea^  and 
in  many  Ftlices,  Very  many  Filices  show  a  shoot-system,  apparently  composed  of  a 
main  axis  and  lateral  shoots>  in  respect  of  which  it  is  a  matter  of  controversy  whether 
it  is  a  Monopodium,  or  a  Sympodium  composed  of  unequally  developed  successive 
forks.  It  will  here  be  treated  as  a  Monopodium,  in  accordance  with  the  conclusion 
of  Mettenius.  But  I  remark  distinctly  that  I  only  accept  this  conclusion  in  order  to 
simplify  the  description  here  to  be  given,  and  that  I  leave  the  controversy  in  question 
quite  undecided.  The  fact  that  the  insertion  of  the  bundles  of  the  actual  lateral 
shoots  appears  in  many  cases  in  point  to  support  the  conclusion  of  Mettenius 
cannot  by  any  means  decide  the  question,  since  unequally  strong  growth  of  originally 
equivalent  shoots  may  also  have  as  its  result  an  originally  unequal  arrangement  of 
their  vascular  bundle-system. 

The  normal  lateral  shoots  of  the  plants  of  this  series,  with  the  exception  of 
many  Hymenophyllums  and  Davallias,  which  in  this  point  also  are  the  subject  of 
controversy,  are  not  axillary,  nor  have  they  even  any  other  constant  relation  to  the 
insertions  of  the  leaves. 

They  arise  either  from  the  stem,  and  sometimes  close  to  the  point  of  insertion 
of  the  leaf,  laterally  or  at  the  back  of  the  latter,  sometimes  at  a  great  distance  from  it, 
between  two  leaves ;  or  they  arise  on  the  back  or  sides  of  the  base  of  the  petiole 
itself,  often,  as  in  the  ordinary  branchings  of  Aspidium  Filix  mas,  which  may  be 
accordingly  considered  as  belonging  here,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point 
of  insertion,  in  the  above-named  example  about  2-3  centimetres  from  it  Comp. 
Fig.  132,  C,  p.  286. 

In  the  undoubtedly  Monopodial  branching  of  many  Filices  with  more  than  two 
rows  of  leaves,  the  vascular  bundle-system  of  the  lateral  shoot  is  united  as  a  rule 
towards  the  point  of  origin  to  one  thin  and  not  hollow  bundle,  which  is  inserted  on 
one  bundle  of  the  main  axis.  This  is  the  case  in  the  lateral  shoots  of  Aspidium 
cristatum,  spinulosum,  Blechnum  Spicant,  Athyrium  Filix  fcemina,  Polypodium  al- 
pchtre,  Aisophiia  aculeata,  &c.',  which  appear  at  or  below  the  back  of  the  base  of  the 


'  llofmcistcr,  IJcitr.  /. t.— -Slcnzd,  I.e.)  compare  p.  283. 
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petiole.  The  single  thread-like  bundle,  which  enters  the  narrow  base  of  the  branch, 
is  inserted,  in  the  first-named  plants,  at  the  lower  margin  of  a  foliar  gap  of  the 
stem ;  in  the  specimen  of  Alsophila  investigated  several  bundles  are  thus  inserted, 
each  of  which  passes  into  one  of  the  numerous  shoots  which  arise  round  the  base  of 
one  leaf.  The  bundle  of  the  lateral  shoot  of  Struthiopteris  has  the  same  point  of  at- 
tachment as  in  Aspidium  cristatum ;  it  is  not  thread-like,  but  has  the  shape  of  a 
plate  with  a  channel-like  external  groove,  which  gradually  widens  as  it  passes  from 
the  point  of  attachment,  and  closes  up  to  form  a  tube  opening  obliquely  outwards  and 
downwards.  Through  the  tube  and  channel  the  pith  of  the  lateral  shoot  has  con- 
tinuous connection  with  the  parenchyma  of  the  main  shoot,  while  where  the  bundles 
are  filiform  at  their  point  of  origin  this  continuity  does  not  exist.  The  lateral  shoots 
seated  on  the  petiole  in  Aspidium  Filix  mas  have  as  a  rule  the  same  thread-like 
insertion  of  the  bundles  on  one  bundle  of  the  petiole.  More  rarely  the  bundle-system  of 
the  lateral  shoot  arises  as  three  bundles  from  so  many  bundles  of  the  petiole,  or  directly 
as  a  tube  filled  with  pith  from  the  margin  of  a  gap  in  a  widened  band-like  bundle  of 
the  leaf.  Finally,  in  a  species  named  as  Diplazium  gigantcum,  Stenzel  found  this 
latter  form  of  insertion  in  the  branchings  arising  from  the  stem  below  the  leaves : 
each  branch  has  its  own  small  gap  in  the  network  of  bundles  of  the  stem,  from  the 
margin  of  which  arises  the  tube-like  system  of  the  branch. 

In  the  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps  with  elongated  stems  bearing  two  rows  of  leaves, 
and  with  lateral  shoots  arising  from  the  stem,  not  from  the  petiole,  when  there  is  a 
simple  axile  bundle  present,  there  is  naturally  an  insertion  of  the  bundle  which 
passes  to  the  lateral  shoot  on  that  which  traverses  the  main  shoot.  In  the  Marsilia- 
ceae  with  a  tubular  bundle,  that  which  enters  the  branch  passes  directly  off  in  a 
tubular  form  from  the  margin  of  a  corresponding  gap  in  the  tubular  bundle  of  the 
main  axis,  through  which  gap  the  pith  of  the  two  axes  is  continuous. 

In  the  Ferns  with  clearly  marked  upper  and  lower  bundles  (see  above,  p.  287), 
in  most  of  the  described  cases  ^,  the  bundle-system  of  the  lateral  shoot  is  united,  as 
in  those  ferns  with  leaves  in  many  rows,  into  one  bundle,  which  arises  from  the  next 
lower  transverse  bundle  separating  the  foliar  gaps :  it  usually  has  the  form  of  a 
channel  open  towards  the  pith.  This  is  the  case  in  Aspidium  albopunctatum,  coria- 
ceum  (comp.  Fig.  135,  p.  287),  Acrostichum  Lingua,  brevipes,  most  Davallias,  and 
other  above-named  species,  on  the  details  of  which  Mettenius'  description  must  be 
referred  to.  According  to  Tr^cul's  investigation',  however,  it  appears  that  in  A. 
coriaceum  the  bundle  passing  to  the  branch  is  inserted  both  on  the  transverse  and 
on  the  lower  bundle,  at  the  angle  between  the  two.  Among  the  Davallias  some 
species  (D.  stenocarpa,  divaricata)  differ  from  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  a  closed  transverse 
bundle  limiting  the  foliar  gaps  is  absent,  but  in  its  place,  and  in  the  direction  which 
it  has  in  other  species,  two  bundles  run,  the  one  arising  from  the  upper,  the  other 
from  the  lower  bundle ;  both  converge  obliquely  towards  the  apex,  and  enter  the 
lateral  shoot  as  upper  and  lower  bundles  without  coming  into  contact.  The  arrange- 
ment in  D.  chaerophylla  described  by  Mettenius  is  more  irregular  still,  but  should 
be  placed  in  this  category. 


*  Mcttenias  Angioptcris,  p.  546.  '  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  ser.  torn.  XII.  p.  24i. 
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or  the  Ferns  with  divided  upper  and  lower  bundles,  which  are  connected  by 
intermediate  forms  with  those  above  described,  and  with  those  in  which  there  ii 
only  a  complex,  ollen  irregular  network  of  bundles  instead  of  two  bundles  (see 
p.  288),  this  only  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in  many  simply  constnicted  forms, 
e.  g.  Polypodium  squamulosum,  the  bundle-system  of  the  lateral  shoots  arises  as  a 
simple  bundle  from  a  definite  mesh  in  that  of  the  main  axis.  In  the  large  majority 
of  these  cases  several  thin  bundles,  which  enter  the  lateral  shoot,  arise  from  the 
margin  of  definite  meshes  (comp.  Fig.  136,  p.  287).  Their  number  varies  according  to 
the  species,  from  two  to  eight,  as  far  as  present  data  extend,  and  is  always  smaller  than 
that  which  enters  a  leaf  of  the  same  species.  Where  medullary  bundles  are  present, 
and  there  is  continuity  between  the  pith  of  the  main  and  lateral  shoot,  branches 
separate  from  the  medullary  bundles  of  the  former  and  enter  the  latter,  e.  g.  Polybo- 
trya  Meyeriana ;  where  the  bundles  of  the  lateral  shoots  insert  themselves  as  a  simple 
not  hollow  bundle,  such  a  branching  does  not  occur. 

When  the  lateral  shoots  arise  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  modes  of  insertion  of 
bundles  are  found  which  are  similar  and  subject  to  similar  variations  to  those  of  the 
bundles  arising  from  the  stem  :  this  is  shown  by  the  above-mentioned  example  of 
Aspidium  Filix  mas.     There  are  but  few  thorough  investigations  on  this  point 

No  exact  investigations  have  been  made  either  on  the  insertion  of  the  bundles 
at  the  rarely  occurring  points  of  branching  of  the  Osmundaceae,  or  on  the  mode  of 
origin  of  these  branchings. 

In  the  Equiseta  the  bundle-system  of  each  branch  is  united  into  a  single  bundle, 
and  inserts  itself  externally  at  the  node  of  the  main  shoot  on  the  angle  of  branching 
of  one  of  the  bundles  descending  from  the  next  higher  leaf-sheath  (comp.  p.  279)^ 


Where  the  branching  appears  and  remains  as  a  forking  of  the  main  axis,  the 
whole  bundle-system  also  divides  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  enters  into  one 
branch  of  the  fork :  both  systems  are  fundamentally  similar  to  one  another  and  to 
that  of  the  main  axis. 

Among  Ferns  the  rhizomes  of  Pteris  aquilina'  are — if  we  disregard  for  the 
present  the  above-mentioned  controversies — an  exquisite  example  of  this.  Comp. 
Fig-  i43>  P*  295.  Also  in  Athyrium  Filix  foemina,  according  to  Hofmeister,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  frequent ;  in  Aspid.  Filix  mas  it  is  rare ;  these  cases  are  regarded,  it  is 
true,  by  Mettenius  as  an  apparent  forking,  derived  from  early  stronger  development 
of  monopodially  formed  lateral  shoots. 

In  the  Lycopodia  and  Selaginellae,  whose  branchings  are  always  forked — though 
not  always  quite  equal — the  insertion  of  the  vascular  bundles  which  enter  the  branches 
is  generally  indicated  by  what  has  been  said  above.  In  the  Selaginellae  with  two 
lateral  bundles  in  each  shoot,  as  in  S.  Kraussiana,  Martensii,  &c.  (comp.  p.  282),  of 
the  four  bundles  destined  for  each  branching  either  three  diverge  acutely  from  one 
bundle  of  the  main  shoot,  and  the  fourth  is  the  continuation  of  the  other  which 
traverses  the  main  shoot ;  or  each  of  the  latter  divides  into  two  branches  which  are 
very  close  to  one  another  at  their  entry  into  the  fork.     In  S.  Martensii  the  former 


»  See  Stcnzel,  /.  c,  Taf.  IV.  Fig.  13.  •  Compare  Hofmdster,  Stenzd,  il.cc. 
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case  has  been  observed^,  in  S.  Kraussiana'  both  cases  are  found ;  in  the  latter  there 
is  also  a  more  or  less  complete  transverse  anastomosis  at  the  point  of  branching. 
The  passage  into  the  lateral  shoots  has  not  been  exactly  investigated  in  those  Sela- 
gineilse  which  have  several  bundles  in  their  shoots. 

2.  Adventitious  Shoots. 

Sect.  9^7.  It  is  a  general  rule  for  adventitious  shoots  that  their  bundle-system  is 
always  inserted  on  those  vascular  bundles,  or  points  of  the  wood  or  bast  body  of  the 
main  axis,  which  are  nearest  to  their  point  of  origin.  Since  such  shoots  may  arise 
at  the  most  heterogeneous  points,  and  at  the  most  various  periods  of  the  life  of  the 
plant,  the  individual  cases  show  great  variety.  If  the  normal  course  of  the  bundles 
is  known,  their  relative  arrangement  is  completely  determined  by  what  has  been  said 
above. 

II.  ROOTS. 

Sect.  98.  In  the  forked  roots  of  the  Isoctese,  Selaginellx,  and  Lycopodia,  the 
vascular  bundle  forks  as  in  dichotomous  stems. 

Roots  are  found  as  lateral  branches  on  members  of  their  own  kind,  as  well  as 
on  stems,  rarely  on  leaves' ;  some  appear  in  definite  morphological  positions,  e.  g.  at 
definite  points  of  the  leaf-insertion ;  others  are  without  arrangement :  the  former  may 
be  called  normal,  the  latter  adventitious  lateral  roots. 

The  invariably  endogenous  formation  of  lateral  roots  takes  place  in  or  close  to 
vascular  bundles  or  masses  of  wood  or  bast.  Their  vascular  bundle  is  inserted 
directly  and  without  branching  on  the  nearest  one  of  the  main  axis,  or  it  divides  into 
branches,  which  connect  themselves  with  several  bundles  of  the  axis. 

The  former  simple  insertion  occurs  obviously  in  members  with  a  simple  axile 
bundle — thus  in  almost  all  roots ;  also  in  stems  constructed  on  the  Dicotyledonous 
type,  and  in  the  Ferns. 

Splitting  of  the  bundle  of  the  root  into  several  shanks,  which  insert  themselves 
on  several  bundles,  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  stem  of  Monocotyledons.  It 
does  not  occur  however  in  all  species ;  e.  g.  in  the  rhizome  of  Carex  hirta  each  root- 
bundle  inserts  itself  simply  on  one  peripheral  bundle  of  the  stem-cylinder. 

The  branches  or  shanks,  into  which  the  root-bundles  about  to  be  inserted  are 
divided,  separate  at  the  periphery  of  the  bundle- cylinder,  they  then  insert  themselves, 
in  a  first  series  of  cases  on  the  bundles  which  are  present  at  that  point,  without 
penetrating  more  deeply  into  the  cylinder  of  the  stem  :  this  is  the  case  in  the 
investigated  Orchideae,  many  Commclinea^,  Aroideae,  Richardia  aethiopica,  Philo- 
dendron  spec,  with  few  short  shanks,  diverging  chiefly  upwards  and  downwards ; 
Acorus  with  more  abundant  branching ;  Calla  palustris  *  with  a  ring  of  roots,  whose 
bundle-insertions  together  form  a  transverse  girdle  at  each  node  of  the  rhizome. 


*  Compare  Naigdi  und  Leitgeb,  Entstchung.  &c.  d.  Wurzeln,  Taf.  XVIII.  Fig.  11. 
'  Hofmeister,  Ver|^l.  Uoter.  Taf.  XXIII.  p.  4. 

*  [Compare  Mangin,  Origine  et  Insertion  dcs  racincs  advcntives  . .  .  chez  les  Monocotyledones, 
Ann.  ScL  Nat.  i^r.  6,  torn.  14,  1882.] 

*  Van  Ticghem,  Struct,  dcs  Aroidecs,  /.  c. 
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In  another  series  of  cases  the  bundle  of  the  root  divides  at  the  outer  limit  of  the 
stem-cylinder  into  numerous  branches,  which,  diverging  in  all  directions,  enter 
between  the  bundles  of  the  stem,  and  penetrate  with  a  sinuous  course  to  the  middle 
of  it,  and  then  insert  themselves,  some  of  them  further  out,  others  further  within,  on 
bundles  of  the  stem.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Palms  S  where  the  penetrating  bundles 
do  not  reach  the  middle  of  the  stem,  in  the  nodes  of  the  Grasses,  and  thick-stemmed 
Commelineae. 

Also  in  the  thick  primary  lateral  roots  of  Pandanus  the  bundle-system  of  the 
corresponding  lateral  axis  inserts  itself  on  that  of  the  main  axis  in  the  manner  just 
described,  i.  e.  numerous  radiately  diverging  and  undulating  branches  pass  between 
and  up  to  the  longitudinal  bundles,  which  will  be  described  below  (Sect.  io8) :  also 
in  the  Palms,  according  to  Mohl,  the  bundle  of  the  lateral  roots  splits  in  a  similar 
way  into  thin  branches,  and  penetrates  between  the  elements  of  the  hollow  cylindrical 
bundle  of  that  which  is  relatively  the  main  root. 

The  phenomena  in  the  above  Commelineae  should  be  rather  more  exactly  described. 
Several  lateral  roots  arise  at  the  nodes,  especially  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  axillary 
shoot,  and  somewhat  higher  than  its  point  of  insertion,  and  the  point  of  union  of  the 
bundles  of  the  leaf-trace.  The  bundles  of  the  latter  penetrate  horizontally  into  the  stem 
as  far  as  the  cylindrical  surface  occupied  by  the  ring  of  cauline  bundles  (see  p.  269). 
Here  they  divide  into  horizontally  diverging  shanks,  and  these  together  form  a  slight 
transverse  girdle  passing  round  the  whole  periphery.  In  the  thin  stems  of  Tradescantia 
albiflora  and  Commelina  agraria  this  girdle  is  without  centripetal  branches.  In  Tr.  zebrina, 
virginiana,  and  Maravelia  zeylanica  numerous  branches  pass  down  from  it  in  a  centripetal 
direction,  they  are  distributed  transversely  through  the  whole  node,  with  sinuous  curva- 
tures, and  anastomose  with  the  descending  bundles  of  the  stem,  and  with  those  which 
enter  from  the  axillary  shoot,  thus  forming  a  felt,  which  is  less  dense  and  deep  than  that 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  nodes  of  Grasses,  but  is  similar  to  it. 


B.    STRUCTURE  OF  THE  VASCULAR  BUNDLE. 

Sect.  99.  The  vascular  bundles  are  strands  which  consist  of  tracheae  and 
sieve-tubes  as  their  essential  parts.  Both  are  accompanied  by  parenchymatous,  and 
often  by  sclerenchymatous  elements.  The  structure  of  the  bundle  is  determined  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  all  these  component  parts. 

A  bundle  undergoes  in  its  course  more  or  less  considerable  changes.  Cross- 
sections  of  the  same  bundle,  taken  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  may  show  the 
greatest  differences  in  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  individual  elements; 
Fig.  147,  for  example,  represents  the  part  of  a  bundle  of  the  leaf-trace  of  Acorus  Ca- 
lamus passing  through  the  leaf,  while  Fig.  148  shows  its  lower  end  as  existing  in  the 
stem  ;  in  the  intermediate  tract  the  one  structure  passes  gradually  over  into  the  other. 
Such  differences  come  out  most  conspicuously  on  comparing  the  peripheral  ends  of 
the  bundles,  where  they  are  spread  out  in  the  leaves  or  periphery  of  the  stem,  with 
the  other  parts  of  them.     It  is  therefore  expedient  in  considering  them  to  distinguish 


*  Von  Mohl,  Palm.  Struct,  p.  xix.  Tab.  I.  A,  and  Verm.  Schr.  pp.  157  and  17a. 
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between  hai£t-ttidt  and  $«fKffi!'A-ii»ix,  although  a  sharp  limit  between  the  two 
cannot  be  shown  in  any  case. 

To  the  category  oi  bandlt-tmnh  belong  chiefly  the  bundles  which  pass  through 
Ibe  stem,  roots,  teaf-stalks,  and  thick  nerves  of  the  leaf.  The  description  of  their 
structure  must  start  from  these  organs. 

Most  bundle-trunks,  however  different  in  details,  possess  the  composition  which 
has  above  been  indicated  in  a  genera)  way.  In  comparatively  few  cases  their 
ttmcturc  is  simplified  by  essential  organs  disappearing  or  remaining  rudimentary.  A 
distinction  must  therefore  be  drawn  between  incomplete  and  eompUte  bundle-trunks. 
Here  we  shall  first  speak  of  the  laUer. 


I.    BUNDLK-TKUKKS. 

SicT.  lOO.  The  essential  tissue-elements  of  the  complete  bundle  are  trachea 
i  sieve-tubes.    The  two  are  always  so  arranged  that  o!ie_longitudinal  portion  of 


the  bundle  includes  all  the  trachea,  while  another,  or  in  rarer  cases  more  than  one 
other,  includes  all  the  sieve-tubes.  Thus  in  every  bundle  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  that  part  which  contains  the  tracheae  (tracheides  or  vessels)  and  that 
which  contains  the  sieve-tubes,  or  eipressed  more  shortly,  between  the  xyltm  and 
1^  phloem. 

In  both  parts  the  characteristic  tissuc-eletnenls  are  as  a  rule  not  present  alone, 
but  are  placed  between  rows  or  layers  of  cells  (cf.  p.  5)-  in  such  a  way  that  all  or 
most  tracheae  or  sieve-tubes  are  in  contact  with  the  latter  at  least  at  one  point.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  case  of  very  small  bundles  this  intercalation  is  not  uncommonly 
absent  in  the  xylem ;  but  then  the  few  tracheae  of  which  this  consists,  border,  for 
the  most  part  at  least,  on  the  cells  which  encircle  the  bundle.    More  rarely  masses  of 
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tracheae,  consisting  of  several  or  many  rows  as  seen  in  cross- section^  without  inter- 
calated cells,  occur  in  the  xylem  of  thick  bundles,  as  in  the  Marattiaceae,  Osmun* 
dacese,  and  Ophioglosseae  ^,  and  in  the  bundles  of  the  leaf  of  Yucca,  the  stem  of 
Fritillaria ',  &c.,  to  be  described  below. 

The  external  surface  of  a  vascular  bundle  is  marked  off  from  the  surrounding 
non-equivalent  tissue  in  various  ways,  and  not  uncommonly  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  surrounding  parenchymatous  elements  pass  over  directly  and  quite  gradually  into 
those  which  lie  within  the  bundle  itself,  between  the  tracheae  and  the  sieve-tubes. 
A  smooth,  sharp,  external  boundary  is  then  not  present  at  all,  although  the  bundle 
itself,  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  its  essential  elements,  always  stands  out  sharply. 
More  frequent  no  doubt  is  the  complete  or  partial  limitation  of  the  bundle  by  means 
of  a  distinct  sheath,  strand-sheath,  or  bundle-sheath ',  in  the  sense  of  the  word  fixed  in 
general  at  p.  6.  This  occurs,  firstly,  in  the  form  of  the  endodermis  (p.  121),  or  other 
specialised  parenchymatous  layers  (Chap.  IX) ;  secondly,  in  the  form  of  strands  or 
layers  of  sclerotic  fibrous  cells,  or  especially  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  which  border  the 
bundle  on  one  side  or  encircle  it  all  round.  All  these  sheaths  are  as  a  rule  limited 
on  the  inside  towards  the  bundle  with  the  same  sharpness  as  on  the  outside  towards 
the  non-equivalent  surrounding  mass ;  they  can  therefore  just  as  well  be  assigned  to 
the  bundle  itself  as  to  its  surroundings,  its  boundary  being  fixed  either  at  the  external 
or  internal  surface  of  the  sheath.  The  latter  is  the  usual  and  expedient  practice  in  the 
case  of  parench}'matous,  and  particularly  of  endodermal  sheaths,  especially  on  the 
ground  of  developmental  phenomena  in  almost  all  roots ;  yet  it  must  not  be  left  out 
of  consideration  that  in  the  case  of  the  endodermis  of  most  bundles  in  Fem-stems 
the  history  of  development  rather  leads  to  the  opposite  result     Cf.  Sect.  106. 

As  regards  the  sclerenchymatous  strands  and  sheaths  which  accompany  the 
bundle  longitudinally,  it  has  long  been  customary  to  assign  them  to  the  vascular 
bundles,  or,  as  was  done  by  Nageli,  to  regard  them  at  least  as  essential  concomitants 
of  the  latter,  and  to  call  the  united  strand  formed  by  them  and  the  vascular  bundle 
the  fibro-vascular  strand.  Both  from  former  sections,  and  further  from  the  general 
comparative  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  sclerenchyma  (Chap.  X),  it  follows 
that  these  fibrous  sheaths  and  strands  do  not  strictly  speaking  belong  to  the  vascular 
bundles,  but  to  a  special  system  of  tissue,  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  common 
course  with  the  latter  over  certain  tracts. 

In  spite  of  all  these  theoretical  considerations,  the  anatomical  treatment  of  the 
vascular  bundles  cannot  by  any  means  leave  sheaths  of  whatever  kind  unregarded 
where  they  occur. 

The  elements  of  the  vascular  bundle  are,  as  far  as  investigations  reach,  almost 
everywhere  and  always  in  uninterrupted  connexion,  both  among  themselves  and  with 
those  of  the  surrounding  sheaths.  The  only  not  uncommon  exceptions  are  that  the 
xylcm,  especially  in  collateral  bundles,  shows  intercellular  spaces  containing  air  at  its 
inner  edge,  and  that  spaces  containing  secretions  lie  in  the  outer  regions  of  the 
bundle.     Cf.  Chap.  XIII. 


*  Compare  Russow,  Vergl.  Unters.  p.  1 1 7. 

*  Von  Mohl,  Palm.  Struct.  Tab.  G.  Fig.  11. 

'  C.  H.  Schultz,  Die  Cyclose,  /.r.  (p.  192)  p.  246. — Sachs,  Textbook  (2nd  Eng.  cd.),  p.  IJ4.— 
Compare  also  Russow,  Vergl.  Untersuch. 
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According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  xylem  and  phloem,  three  main  forms  of 
bundles  are  to  be  distinguished,  which  are  designated  the  co/la/eral\  the  concentric^ 
and  the  radial.  One  and  the  same  bundle  may  at  different  points  of  its  course  pass 
over  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  forms  (cf.  Fig.  147,  148). 

I.  Collateral  Vascular  BundUs, 

Sect.  ioi.  Collateral  bundles  are  with  rare  exceptions  characteristic  of  the  stem 
and  foliage-leaves  of  the  Phanerogams,  also  of  the  stem  of  Kquiseta,  Ophioglossese, 
Osmunda,  and  Todea  (?)'.  Among  parts  belonging  to  the  category  of  roots 
they  occur  only  in  the  tuberously  developed  roots  of  Dioscoreae  (D.  Batatas), 
Ophrydese,  and  perhaps  those  species  of  Sedum  which  are  related  to  S.  Telcphium. 
Cf.  p.  233. 

In  the  most  numerous  and  the  t}'pica]  cases  they  consist  of  a  xylem  and  phloem 
portion,  each  of  which  borders  longitudinally  on  the  other  with  one  surface,  and  with 
the  remainder  of  its  periphery  on  the  non-equivalent  surrounding  tissue.  A  special 
subordinate  form,  to  be  called  the  double  collateral  or  hicollateral^  is  distinguished 
from  the  usual  one  by  the  fact  that  two  phloem  groups  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  one 
xykm  group.  These  will  be  described  last,  and  at  present  only  the  simple  collateral 
bundles  will  be  discussed. 

The  orientation  of  collateral  bundles  is  in  the  usual  cases,  which  we  may  call 
normal,  always  such  that  the  xylem  is  turned  towards  the  middle,  and  the  phloem 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  whole  organ  to  which  they  belong.  Accordingly  we 
can  use  the  terms  inside  and  outside  as  regards  the  bundle  in  a  general  sense,  calling 
the  edge  turned  away  from  the  phloem  the  inner  edge,,  and  using  corresponding 
words  for  the  remaining  sides.  In  the  bundle-ring  of  the  typically  constructed 
Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  (p.  23.5)  all  the  xylem  portions  lie,  in  consequence  of 
the  orientation  mentioned,  in  an  annular  zone  which  immediately  surrounds  the  pith, 
while  all  the  phloem  portions  occupy  a  zone  concentric  with  the  former  and  external 
to  it  The  former,  together  with  what  is  added  later  by  secondary  new-formation,  is 
traditionally  known  as  the  woody  ring  or  woody  mass,  the  second  as  the  hast,  bast^ 
ringi  host-tone  or  inner  cortex^  and  the  two  parts  of  the  bundle  are  accordingly  called 
the  woody-part^  and  the  hast-part  or  cortical-part — xylem  and  phloem^,  the  nomen- 
clature originally  adopted  for  the  Dicotyledons  being  extended  to  the  structurally 
similar  parts  of  all  vascular  bundles,  without  regard  to  arrangement  and  orientation. 
The  same  orientation  is  also  the  rule  for  the  stems  of  Monocotyledons,  and  for  all 
leaves  or  portions  of  leaves  in  which  the  bundles  are  placed  in  a  ring  around  a 
central  part  from  which  they  are  absent.  Where  on  the  other  hand  the  bundles 
in  a  leaf,  or  portion  of  a  leaf,  have  an  arrangement  other  than  the  annular  one  just 
mentioned,  their  phloem  is  turned  towards  the  morphologically  lower  leaf-surface, 
and  their  xylem  towards  the  upper,  thus  preserving  the  same  orientation  as  in  the 
stem  if  referred  to  the  latter,  the  leaf  being  supposed  to  be  in  the  erect  position. 

As  regards  Dicotyledons  with  the  t}'pical  single  ring  of  bundles,  no  exceptions 
to  these  rules  are  known,  unless  perhaps  in  species  of  Strychnos  (cf.  Chap.  XVI), 

*  Russow,  Vcrgl.  Unters. 

'  [Compare  Habcrlandt  on  collateral  bundles  in  the  leaves  of  Ferns  Bot.  Ztg.  1881,  p.  467; 
idem,  i88a,  p.  217.]  •  Nageli,  Bcitr.  I. 
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In  Stems,  leaf-stalks,  and  leaf-ribs  with  several  concentric  rings  of  bundles,  or 
bundles  scattered  in  cross-section,  exceptions  certainly  occur,  though  rarely;  also 
very  rarely  in  the  lamina  of  flat  leaves. 

In  the  positions  first  mentioned  precisely  the  opposite  orientation  to  that  in  the 
normal  case  is  shown  by  certain  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Nelumbium  (Fig.  na,  p.  255), 
namely  by  those  of  circles  3  and  5  in  the  intermediate  series;  further  by  the 
medullary  bundles  in  the  stem  of  the  Araliae  mentioned  on  p.  253,  by  the  four 
conical  bundles  in  the  internode  of  Calycanlhus,  by  those  of  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  concentric  bundle-circles  in  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  Lime  ^  and  several  others. 

In  stems  and  leaf-stalks  many  bundles  which  are  scattered  as  seen  in  cross-section 
have  an  irregular  orientation,  i.  e.  with  the  two  parts  facing  neither  directly  outwards 
nor  directly  inwards.  Those  especially  which  anastomose  or  branch  often  show 
torsions  which  divert  them  from  the  normal  orientation,  near  the  points  of  branching 
or  of  union.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  many  leaf-stalks,  e.  g.  Aralia  japonica, 
Aroidese ;  in  the  pith  of  Silaus  and  other  Umbelliferse  mentioned  at  p.  253 ;  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  stem  of  Aroideae  and  Pandanese  (cf.  p.  268). 

In  the  leaves  of  Typha  and  Agave  Americana  (p.  305)  the  bundles  running 
through  the  middle  layer,  which  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  all  have  their  vascular 
part  turned  towards  the  upper  side ;  in  those  on  each  side  which  border  on  the 
chlorophyll-parenchyma  the  vascular  part  faces  the  middle  of  the  leaf!  Of  the 
longitudinal  bundles  lying  in  one  plane  in  the  leaf-lamina  of  Dracaena  reflexa,  the 
median  one  has  normal  orientation,  while  all  the  rest  have  their  xylem  turned  towards 
this,  and  their  phloem  towards  the  edge  of  the  leaf. 

The  general  form  of  the  cross-section  of  collateral  bundles  is  as  a  rule  round 
or  oblong;  in  the  latter  case  the  greater  diameter  passes  as  a  rule  through  the 
middle  of  the  outer  and  inner  edges.  In  the  stems  and  leaves  of  several  Mono* 
cotyledons  this  unequal  extension  on  different  radii  of  the  cross-section  amounts  to  a 
marked  lateral  flattening  of  the  bundle ;  e.  g.  leaves  of  Scitamineae,  Asphodelus 
luteus,  Hemerocallis,  Hyacinthus,  Pandanus,  leafy-stem  of  Canna,  &c.  Other  shapes 
are  rare ;  such  as  the  horseshoe-shaped  cross-section  of  the  bundles  in  the  stem  of 
Osmunda  (Fig.  128,  p.  280),  the  annular  section  in  the  stem  of  Botrychium  (p.  284), 
and  in  the  petioles  and  ribs  of  several  Dicotyledonous  leaves,  as  those  of  Eriobotrya 
japonica,  Veronica  speciosa^  the  pulvinus  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  Mimosa  pudica,  &c. 
In  these  latter  cases  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  is  always  the  inner  edge  of  the 
bundle,  not  only  as  regards  orientation,  but  also  as  regards  structure. 

Ignoring  these  annular  bundles,  and  ignoring  the  places  where  several  bundles 
meet,  which  we  shall  describe  below,  both  the  whole  collateral  bundle  and  each  of  its 
two  parts  form  an  approximately,  though  never  exactly  monosymmetrical  body,  with 
its  plane  of  symmetry  passing  through  the  middle  of  its  outer  and  inner  edges.  The 
arrangement  of  the  elements  in  the  bundle  is  also  in  harmony  with  this  approximate 
monosymmetry,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

The  number  of  elements  in  each  part,  and  the  resulting  thickness  of  the  bundle, 
is  extremely  different  according  to  the  individual  cases:    many  sappy  herbaceous 


*  Compare  Frank,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  381. 

*  Areschoug,  Om  bladets  inre  byggnad.  Lund's  Univ.  Arskrift,  torn.  IV. 
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plants,  especially  Monocotyledons,  and  water  and  bog- plants,  have  only  a  group  of  a 
few  (3-6)  tracheae,  and  a  phloem  portion  limited  to  about  20  or  fewer  elements ;  in 
the  stems  and  leaf-stalks  of  many  Aroideae  the  number  of  the  tracheal  falls  in  many 
bundles  to  2  and  i';  on  the  other  hand,  the  thicker  bundles  of  Monocotyledonous 
plants,  and  above  all  the  thick  bundles  of  the  Ferns  above  mentioned,  and  of  the 
leaves  of  Dicotyledonous  land-plants,  present  very  high  figures.  It  is  an  obvious 
a  priori  conjecture  that  a  definite  ratio  exists  between  the  size  of  the  bundles, 
especially  of  their  vascular  parts,  and  their  number,  and  that  both  are  definitely 
related  to  the  extent  of  the  transpiring  and  assimilating  leaf-surface,  as  well  as  to  the 
vigour  of  the  root  system  and  the  arrangement  of  the  roots.  A  number  of  facts, 
which  have  partly  been  stated  here,  partly  in  Sects.  61-71,  and  are  still  to  be 
considered  in  Chap.  XIV,  point  to  such  relations.  The  comparison  of  nearly-related 
species  inhabiting  the  water  and  the  land  respectively,  demonstrates  among  the 
former  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  development  of  the  bundles  (cf.  e.  g.  Figs. 
153  and  154),  which  may  extend  to  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  xylem.  A 
sufficient  basis,  however,  for  the  attainment  of  general  results,  available  for  more  than 
individual  phenomena,  is  still  wanting,  so  that  we  can  here  only  point  out  these 
manifest  relations  without  entering  into  them  more  minutely. 

The  structure  of  the  two  parts  of  the  bundle,  in  so  far  as  it  is  brought  about  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  different  sorts  of  tissue,  and  by  their  peculiarities,  as  described 
in  former  chapters,  will  in  the  case  of  the  Osmundaceae  and  Marattiaceac  be 
mentioned  further  on,  under  the  head  of  concentric  bundles  in  Ferns  (Sect.  106).  In 
the  other  collateral  bundles,  especially  those  of  the  Phanerogams  when  they  consist 
of  more  than  one  or  two  elements, — 

(a)  The  xylem  is  built  up  of  tracheae  and  (parenchymatous)  cells.  At  its  inner 
edge  lie  a  few  narrow,  spirally  or  annularly  thickened  tracheae,  which  are  the  first 
products  of  the  differentiation  of  the  tissues,  and  are  thus  to  be  called  primitive 
elements  (Protoxylem  of  Russow).  For  the  reasons  given  at  p.  157  it  is  especially 
these  primitive  elements  in  which,  in  the  mature  plants,  the  spiral  threads  are 
steeply  wound  or  quite  distorted,  and  the  rings  widely  and  often  irregularly  separated 
from  one  another.  The  primitive  elements  themselves  are  not  uncommonly  com- 
pressed by  the  expansion  of  their  neighbours,  and  here  and  there  manifestly 
destroyed.  In  the  Coniferae,  Equiseta,  and  Ophioglosseae,  the  primitive  elements  are 
tracheides ;  the  same  may  be  the  case  in  the  plants  or  parts  of  plants  mentioned 
above  at  p.  165  as  wholly  destitute  of  vessels.  In  the  other  cases  they  are  called 
vessels,  and  in  most  instances  no  doubt  rightly  so,  although  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  primitive  tracheae,  few  very  accurate  investigations  of  this  really  not  very 
essential  distinction  have  been  undertaken.  Outside  the  primitive  elements  wider 
tracheae  follow,  which  are  tracheides  or  vessels  according  to  the  individual  cases 
mentioned  in  Chap.  IV,  and  especially  in  Sect.  40  ^  Their  development  takes  place 
successively,  advancing  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  bundle  outwards,  and  as  a  rule  at 
a  time  when  the  elongation  of  the  entire  part  to  which  they  belong  is  nearly  at  an 
end.  The  thickenings  on  their  walls  therefore  have  a  successively  denser  arrange- 
ment :  dense  spiral  and  annular  trachex*,  then  reticulated  and  pitted  tracheae  follow 


»  Compare  van  Tieghem,  Struct,  des  Aroidtes,  /.  c.  '  Compare  details  in  Caspary,  /.  r. 
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one  another  in  succession  from  within  outwards,  with  gradual  transitions,  or  with  the 
omission  of  one  or  the  other  intermediate  form.  As  regards  the  occurrence  of 
particular  forms  of  thickening,  it  may  at  any  rate  be  given  as  a  rule  that  among  the 
Monocotyledons  the  series  ends  with  the  development  of  dense  fibrous  thickenings, 
annular  and  spiral  fibres,  reticular  fibres,  and  surfaces  with  non-bordered  pits  or  scalari- 
form  markings  (pp.  158, 163).  Bordered  pits  or  scalariform  slits  here  only  occur  in  the 
collateral  bundles  of  stems  which  are  long-lived  and  relatively  slow-growing,  as  those 
of  many  Palms,  and  Arundo  Donax,  and  many  rhizomes.  The  same  often  applies 
to  the  stem  and  leaves  of  such  Dicotyledons  as  form  no  secondary  wood,  though  here 
exceptions  occur  even  in  relatively  short-lived  parts,  as  for  example  in  the  leafy  stems 
of  Thalictrum  flavum  and  aquilegifolium.  Tracheae  with  bordered  pits  appear  in 
the  stem  of  most  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  which  form  secondary  wood,  at  the 
point  where  the  latter  joins  on  to  the  primary  bundles  (cf.  Chap.  XIV),  and  occur 
further  in  the  outer  part  of  the  bundle-trunks  which  traverse  the  leaf-stalks  and  leaves. 
The  elements  of  this  part  are  in  many  cases  S  especially  among  Coniferae,  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  secondary  wood  in  the  stem  generally,  both  in  form  and 
structure ;  yet  this  minute  agreement  is  by  no  means  of  universal  occurrence. 

As  the  structure  of  the  walls  changes  from  within  outwards,  the  width  of  the 
tracheae  increases  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  primitive  elements,  and  this  change 
may  take  place  according  to  the  individual  cases  either  gradually  or  suddenly,  either 
constantly  or  so  that  narrower  tracheae  again  succeed  the  wider. 

In  very  small  bundles,  containing  only  one  or  two  tracheae,  the  latter  form  a 
group  which,  though  varying  in  individual  cases,  does  not  require  a  further  description. 
On  the  other  hand,  larger  bundle-trunks,  which  consist  of  numerous  elements, 
show  remarkable  differences  both  in  their  arrangement  and  in  their  gradually 
changing  width. 

The  collateral  bundle-trunks  of  most  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  show  the 
tracheae  ranged  in  rows  running  from  within  outwards,  which  touch  each  other 
laterally,  or  are  separated  by  rows  of  non-equivalent  elements.  In  every  row  the 
tracheae  become  wider  towards  the  outside,  and  in  thick  bundles  soon  attain  an 
average  size,  which  remains  uniform  in  the  whole  region  (Figs.  157,  158,  183).  In 
the  large  bundles  of  many  Dicotyledonous  leaves  the  width  of  the  elements  first 
increases  successively,  and  then  diminishes  again  to  an  average  size,  which  further 
towards  the  outside  remains  constant,  e.  g.  leaves  of  Camellia,  Ilex,  Rosmarinus, 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  &c.  The  difference  between  the  narrowest  and  widest 
tracheae  is  in  all  these  cases  moderate,  especially  in  comparison  with  many  Mono- 
cotyledons; the  largest  is  2-3  times  as  large  as  the  smallest,  or  even  less.  The 
absolute  size  of  the  tracheae  is  also  moderate ;  in  the  leaves  they  are  generally  very 
narrow,  falling  far  short  of  the  average  width  of  the  tracheides  and  fibres  of  the 
secondary  wood.     Cf.  the  dimensions  given  in  Sect.  40  and  Chap.  XIV. 

In  the  thicker  bundles  of  the  jNlonocotyledons  other  conditions  are  the  rule.  In 
most  cases  the  tracheae  here  form  two  main  rows  as  seen  in  cross-section,  which 
diverge  like  the  limbs  of  a  V.  At  the  point  where  the  two  limbs  cut  one  another,"*br 
inside  it,  lie  the  primitive  elements.     The  end  of  each  limb  is  usually  occupied  by  a 


Compare  Frank.  Hotan.  Zcilg.  1S64,  pp.  167,  ,^9,^. 
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trachea,  exceeding  the  primitive  elements  many  times  in  width,  with  dense  spiral,  or 
narrow  reticular  thickenings  on  its  wall ;  and  this  either  forms  the  end  of  a  continuous 
or  interrupted  row  of  successively  wider  tracheae,  or  it  follows  suddenly  on  much 
narrower  ones.  In  the  middle  between  the  two  limbs  there  arc  cither  no  vessels 
(even  the  whole  Phloem  may  be  included  here,  e.  g.  ihc  leafy  stem  of  Asparagus ', 
and  Tamus  communis),  or  the  mitldle  is  occupied  and  more  or  less  filled  up  by  a 
group  of  narrow,  densely  reticulated  or  pitied  vessels,  as  for  example  in  the  Grasses 
(Fig.  151);  and  this  group  may  spread  out  even  beyond  the  external  edge  of  the 
large  tracheae  at  the  ends  of  the  limbs  (Fig.  147).  In  the  laterally  flattened  Mono- 
cotyledonous  bundles  mentioned  above,  the  trachex*  lie  in  an  interrupted  single,  or 
in  places  multiple  row,  running  from  within  outwards.  In  this  it  is  usual  for  one  or 
a  few  narrow  primitive  elements  to  be  followed  on  the  outside  by  one  or  a  few 
tracheae  of  considerable  width,  e.g.  by  a  very  large  spiral  trachcide  in  the  leaf- 
stalk of  Musa '  and  Canna,  &c. ;  further  outside  there  are  either  no  more  trachex*, 
e.  g.  in  the  leaf  of  Pandanus ',  or  some  relatively  very  narrow  ones,  c.  g.  Musa, 
Canna,  Heliconia,  &c. :  the  broad  bundles  in  the  stem  of  many  Palms,  especially 
CalamusS  though  not  laterally  flattened,  also  show  the  same  character ;  in  Calamus 
some  narrow  spiral  vessels  are  followed  by  a  single  pitted  vessel  of  enormous  width 
(cf.  p.  169),  and  there  are  no  others  further  outside. 

The  phenomena  mentioned  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  habit  of  most  Mono- 
cotyledonous  bundles,  which  is  especially  evident  in  cross-section.  They  occur 
also  among  those  members  of  the  class  which,  like  the  Dioscorene,  behave  diflc'rently 
to  the  others  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  bundles  (cf.  p.  276).  On  the  one 
handy  however,  they  are  not  confined  to  Monocotyledons,  for  the  bundles  in  species 
of  Ranunculus,  and  especially  of  Thalictrum,  belong  to  or  are  closely  connected  with 
the  form  first  described  for  Monocotyledons,  while  those  of  Nelrmbium  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  second  form.  On  the  other  hand,  their  distribution  is  by  no 
means  universal  even  in  those  families  of  Monocotyledons  in  which  they  prevail. 
The  cross-section  through  the  bundle-trunks  in  the  leafy  stem  of  Fritillaria  im- 
perialis  and  in  the  leaf  of  Phormium  tenax  ^  shows,  for  example,  a  triangular  group 
(widening  towards  the  outside)  of  moderately  wide  tracheae,  which  increase  but 
little  in  size  towards  the  outside,  and  show  the  regular  character  and  succession  in  the 
structure  of  their  walls.  The  thicker  bundle-trunks  in  the  leaf  of  Yucca  filamentosa 
(from  which  the  thinner  ones  only  diff"er  in  the  number  and  size  of  their  elements) 
show  a  thick  xylem,  broadly  triangular  in  cross-section,  in  which  the  primitive  ele- 
ments are  succeeded  by  a  likewise  broadly  triangular  group  of  spiral  vessels  with  a 
closely-wound  fibre,  which  are  of  moderate  and  tolerably  uniform  width.  With  this 
group  is  immediately  connected  on  the  outside  a  zone,  consisting  of  about  four  cross- 
rows  of  narrower  reticulated  and  pitted  vessels,  united  at  all  points,  which  on  the  other 
side  borders  on  the  phloem. 

The  bundles  of  the  Equiseta,  to  be  further  described  below,  agree  essentially 


'  Von  Mohl.  I.e.  Tab.  G.  '  Von  Mohl,  /...Tab  (i,  fi^'.  3. 

■  Von  Meyen.  Phytotomic,  Taf.  VIII.  *  Von  Mohl,  /.<.  Tab.  D,  F. 

'"  Vi.n  Mnhl, /.<.  Tab  d. 
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in  the  arrangement  of  their  trache®  with  the  two-limbed  bundles  of  Mono- 
cotyledons. 

The  arrangement  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  xylem  results  for  the  most 
part  from  that  stated  in  the  case  of  the  tracheae.  In  bundles  with  many  rows  of 
tracheae  they  form  similar  rows  interpolated  between  the  latter,  with  the  form  of 
narrow  long  medullary  rays,  round  which,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the  lines  of 
tracheae  run  with  slight  undulations,  alternately  receding  from  one  another  and  coming 
into  contact  at  the  ends  of  the  rows  of  cells.  In  bundles  of  the  Monocotyledonous  type, 
with  less  regular  seriate  arrangement,  they  form  single  longitudinal  rows,  or  groups  of 
various  form  between  the  tracheae.  The  cells  themselves  are  elongated  in  different 
degrees,  with  horizontal  or  oblique  ends,  their  walls  delicate  or  considerably  thickened 
and  lignlfied ;  in  the  latter  case  their  distinction  from  tracheides  is  often  difficult 

(3)  The  phloem  of  collateral  bundles  consists  of  sieve-tubes,  and  thin-walled, 
elongated,  prismatic  cells,  for  which  Nageli's  term  Camh%form'i:€\%  is  to  be  reserved. 
With  reference  to  the  more  special  structure  three  cases,  not  all  equally  well  known, 
are  to  be  distinguished. 

1.  In  the  more  accurately  investigated  Monocotyledons  (e.  g.  the  Grasses,  Fig. 
150,  with  which  the  Equiseta  appear  also  to  agree),  and  no  less  in  very  many 
Dicotyledons,  as  Ranunculaceae,  Umbelliferae  (Foeniculum,  &c),  Vitis,  Aristolochia, 
also  Cucurbita,  &c.,  the  cross-section  of  the  phloem  shows  the  two  kinds  of  meshes, 
which  have  been  known  since  Moldenhawer,  and  Mohl's  Anatomy  of  Palms ;  some 
wider  and  polygonal,  which  are  the  cross-sections  of  the  sieve-tubes,  others  narrower, 
square  or  rectangular,  or  frequently  narrow  and  obliquely  four-sided,  representing  the 
cross-sections  of  the  cambiform-cells.  The  latter  stand  isolated  among  the  sieve- 
tubes,  distributed  with  varying  regularity,  so  that  as  a  rule  each  sieve-tube  borders  on 
another  with  one  part  of  its  lateral  walls,  and  with  another  part  on  a  cambiform-celL 
Traced  longitudinally  the  cambiform-cells  form  rows  between  the  sieve-tubes,  and 
parallel  to  them.  Regarded  individually  they  are  as  a  rule  shorter  than,  seldom  as 
long  as  the  joints  of  the  sieve-tubes.  Both  from  their  arrangement  in  cross-section, 
and  on  tracing  them  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  it  often  has  the  appearance  as  if  the 
cambiform-cells  arose  with  the  elements  of  the  sieve-tubes  from  one  mother-cell,  the 
latter  dividing  longitudinally  into  a  daughter-cell  which  becomes  the  sieve-tube  element, 
and  another  which  either  becomes  a  cambiform-cell  without  further  division,  or  is 
divided  by  cross-walls  into  several  of  them  ^  On  this  point,  however,  more 
accurate  investigations  must  be  undertaken  ^  The  cambiform-celb  have  delicate 
non-lignified  cell-walls  and  finely  granular  protoplasm,  with  a  nucleus  elongated  in 
the  longitudinal  direction.  On  the  structure  of  the  sieve-tubes  nothing  need  here 
be  added  to  what  was  said  in  Chap.  V. 

2.  In  several,  perhaps  in  numerous  Dicotyledons  (e.g.  in  the  leaf-stalk  of  Olea 
Europaea  (Fig.  156),  in  the  stem  of  species  of  Lobelia,  Crassulaceae,  Cacteae"*;  and  in 
several,  especially  succulent,  Euphorbiae,  as  K  Caput  Medusae),  the  cross-section 
of  the  phloem  shows,  among  wider  thin-walled  elements,  numerous  or  sparsely 
scattered  groups  of  much  narrower  cells,  each  group  often  appearing  from  its  sixe 

*  Compare  Vochting,  Melastomcen,  p.  16. 
^  .  '  [Compare  Wilhelm,  I.e.  (see  p.  173).] 

'  Compare  Vochting,  Rhipsalideen,  I.e.  Tab.  5a. 
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and  arrangement  as  though  it  had  proceeded  from  the  longiiudinal  division  of 
one  of  the  wide  elements.  So  far  as  investigations  extend,  the  narrow  elements 
are  here  sieve-tubes,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  narrow  cambiform-ccUs ; 
the  wide  ones  are  cells,  whether  they  be  called  cambiform  or  simply  parenchyma. 
More  minute  and  extended  investigations  of  these  elements  are  wanting ;  they  are 
usually  curtly  disposed  of  under  the  name  cambiform  or  soft  bast.  In  the  thick 
bundles,  often  mentioned  above,  of  Dicotyledonous  leaf-stalks  and  ribs,  the  paren- 
chymatous rows,  resembling  medullary  rays,  are  continued  directly  outwards  from  the 
xylem  into  the  phloem,  and  in  the  latter  pass  between  bands  of  tissue,  appearing 
irregularly  narrow-meshed  in  cross-section,  which  no  doubt  contain  the  sieve-tubes. 

3.  In  the  primary  bundles  of  the  Coniferae,  especially  of  the  leaves,  where  there 
is  no  disturbance  from  the  secondar)-  growth  which  quickly  comes  on  in  the  stem, 
and  also  in  the  large  bundles  of  the  leaf  of  Welwitschia,  the  cross-section  of  the 
phloem  shows  regular  rows  of  similar  elements  with  soft  membranes,  which  are  in  a 
very  high  degree  capable  of  swelling.  They  are  either  present  alone  (Figs.  63,  157), 
or  a  single  row  consisting  of  relatively  wide  parenchymatous  cells  runs  here  and  there 
between  them,  e.  g.  in  the  leaf  of  Dammara  alba.  The  general  form  of  the  regularly 
serial  elements  first  mentioned  is  elongated  prismatic.  How  far  they  are  sieve-tubes 
or  cambiform -cells  is  undecided. 

The  development  of  the  elements  of  the  phloem  of  collateral  bundles  begins  at 
the  external  edge  and  proceeds  towards  the  xylem,  and  thus  in  the  opposite  order  to 
that  in  the  latter,  i.e.  centripetally  in  the  phloem,  if  the  centrifugal  direction  is 
maintained  in  the  xylem.  In  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  on  the  border  between  the 
two  parts,  active  meristematic  division  may  still  be  going  on  when  the  elements  of 
the  external  and  internal  edge  are  completely  differentiated. 

The  outermost,  first-developed  elements  of  the  phloem  (Russow's  Protophloem) 
are  often  distinguished  from  those  which  follow  by  their  smaller  width,  and  thicker, 
apparently  gelatinous  walls ;  as  regards  their  nature,  however,  they  are  in  the  cases 
now  in  question,  which  admit  of  more  accurate  investigation,  partly  sieve-tubes, 
partly  cambiform-cells.  In  the  thicker  bundles  they  not  uncommonly  become  com- 
pressed in  the  radial  direction,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  surrounding  tissue, 
while  their  walls  apparently  swell  up  to  the  obliteration  of  their  lamina — a  pheno- 
menon which  ensues  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  old  sieve-tubes  and  cambifonn- 
cells  of  the  secondary  bast    (Cf.  Chap.  XV.) 

The  boundary  between  phloem  and  xylem  is  in  most  cases  on  the  whole  sharply 
marked,  owing  to  the  contrast  between  the  delicate  and  non-lignified  membranes  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  characteristically  thickened  and  lignified  membranes  on  the 
other.  The  elements  which  form  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  phloem,  no  doubt 
always  have  the  characteristics  of  cambiform-cells ;  it  is  not  known  that  a  sieve-tube 
ever  borders  directly  on  a  trachea.  In  the  thick  bundles  of  the  great  majority  of 
Dicotyledons  the  cells  on  this  border-surface  long  remain  capable  of  division,  and 
when  the  differentiation  of  tissues  has  once  begun  at  the  periphery,  their  divisions 
take  place  chiefly  in  the  tangential  direction,  parallel  to  the  outer  edge.  Owing  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  radial  or  tangential  rows  thus  determined  in  the  zone 
indicated,  the  boundary  is  pretty  sharply  defined,  even  in  cases  where  the  actual 
divisions  soon  come  to  an  end.     In  the  stems  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms 
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with  secondary  growth  in  thickness,  this  border-zone  maintains  its  capacity  for 
division,  and  becomes  a  portion,  or  a  starting-point,  of  the  cambial  ring  (Chap.  XIV). 
In  other  bundles  the  cessation  of  the  divisions  takes  place  early  in  each  transverse 
portion,  simultaneously  with  the  general  differentiation  of  the  tissues;  and  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  this  happens,  the  radially  arranged  boundary  layer  becomes 
less  clear.  It  is  therefore  also,  especially  in  Monocotyledons,  the  less  possible 
everywhere  to  fix  a  sharp  boundary  between  phloem  and  xylem,  the  less  numerous 
and  crowded  the  lignified  elements  in  the  latter  are. 

The  word  Camb'iform  used  above  was  first  adopted  by  Nageli  (Beitr.  I.  p.  4).  For  the 
meristematic  strand  giving  rise  to  a  vascular  bundle,  and  consisting  of  thin-walled  longi- 
tudinally extended  cells  in  which  longitudinal  division  goes  on  for  some  time,  Nageli 
uses  the  traditional  and  certainly  ambiguous  name  Cambium,  for  which  Sachs  has  re- 
cently substituted  Procambium.  The  tissue  of  the  phloem  which  has  arisen  from  this 
cambium  and  passed  over  into  the  permanent  condition  is  called  by  Nageli  in  its  totality 
the  Cambiform,  i.  c.  cambium-like  tissue,  as  its  elements  are  so  similar  to  that  of  the 
cambium,  in  their  elongated  form  and  thinness  of  wall,  that  former  observers  have 
actually  identified  them  with  it.  Our  present  knowledge  imposes  the  necessity  of  severing 
the  sieve-tubes  from  Nageli's  Cambiform,  as  a  distinct  kind  of  tissue.  The  name  there- 
fore, once  being  in  existence,  remains  reser\'ed  for  their  characteristic  companions,  and 
may  the  better  be  used  for  them  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  literally  applicable  to  them, 
even  when  the  original  meaning,  indicated  in  Chap.  XIV,  and  differing  from  that  above- 
mentioned,  is  restored  to  the  word  cambium. 

The  structure  of  the  phloem  of  collateral  vascular  bundles  of  the  main  stems  has  been 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs;  the  description  was  based  primarily  on  the 
numerous  investigations  now  existing  of  such  objects  as  afford  a  clear  and  certain 
insight,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  elements  in  question.  It  was  already  mentioned  under 
2  and  3,  that  in  certain  cases  differences  occur  from  the  type  described  under  i,  and  that 
doubts  exist  as  to  the  structure.  Besides  these  definitely  characterised  cases,  there  are 
many  others,  especially  concerning  the  smaller  vascular  bundles,  in  which  we  know 
nothing  more  of  the  structure  of  the  phloem  than  that  it  consists  of  thin-walled,  narrow, 
and  elongated  elements,  the  delicacy  and  smallness  of  which,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of 
their  walls  to  swell,  which  interferes  with  their  preparation,  is  deterrent  to  accurate 
research.  Where  these  difficulties  have  already  been  successfully  overcome,  the  struc- 
ture described  has  always  manifested  itself.  An  uninterrupted  series  of  transitions 
leads  from  the  cases  with  relatively  large,  easily  intelligible  elements,  to  those  where 
they  are  most  delicate  and  difficult.  No  grounds  whatever  exist  which  would  compel 
us  to  assume  an  essentially  different  structure.  I  therefore  think  that  I  am  right  in 
stating  that  the  structure  described  exists  in  all  vascular  bundle-trunks  here  in  question, 
and  the  more  so  as  it  is  really  not  long  since  the  largest  sieve-tubes  were  first  clearly 
recognised,  as  remarked  at  p.  182,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  further  investigations,  which 
are  in  any  case  a  necessity,  will  justify  what  has  been  said. 

In  the  xylem  of  many  collateral  bundles  an  intercellular  passage  occurs,  which 
follows  the  course  of  ihc  whole  bundle,  sometimes  next  to  or  within  the  otherwise 
persistent  xylem,  sometimes  so  that,  though  the  latter  is  originally  formed,  the 
tracheae  become  destroyed  and  degraded  as  the  parts  expand. 

In  numerous  Monocotyledons,  the  Equiseta,  and  some  Dicotyledonous  water- 
plants,  at  the  inner  Q([go  of  the  bundle,  where  the  primitive  tracheae  are  placed,  a 
passage  is  formed  by  the  peripheral  extension  of  the  surrounding  cells,  i.e.  schizogene- 
tically  (p.  200),  while  the  external  part  of  the  xylem  attains  perfect  development  and 
is  persistent.     This  severing  of  the  original  continuity  of  tissue  goes  on  within  the 
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wall  of  the  primitive  trachese ;  the  latter  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  passage,  and 
if  its  expansion  is  considerable  they  may  be  laterally  removed  from  one  another,  and 
as  the  separation  usually  takes  place  before  the  elongation  of  the  parts  is  complete, 
they  become  simultaneously  distorted  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and  reduced  to 
thickening  fibres  adhering  to  the  wall  of  the  passage.  This  process  often  attacks 
annular  tracheae,  the  rings  of  which,  in  cases  of  great  elongation,  then  become 
shifted  to  a  long  distance  from  one  another.  The  width  attained  by  the  passage  is 
various,  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  a  moderate  vessel,  sometimes  to  the  cross-section 
of  the  whole  persistent  part.  The  cells  actively  engaged  in  its  formation  undergo, 
on  considerable  expansion,  divisions  which  are  radial  with  reference  to  the  passage, 
and  remain  as  a  rule  thin-walled.  These  passages  contain  air,  with  the  exception  of 
some  submerged  plants  to  be  mentioned  below. 

All  collateral  bundles  of  the  stem  of  Equiscta  show  a  relatively  wide  passage  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  xylem.  The  same  phenomenoii  occurs  very  widely  in  the  leafy  stems 
(balms)  and  leaves  of  numerous  Monocotyledons,  but  not  in  their  rhizomes  :  thus  in  the 
stems  of  Hydrocharis,  Butomus,  Sagittaria,  Alisma,  Juncacex,  Xyris,  C^ypcraceap,  Acorus 
Calamus,  Leucojum,  and  Commelincx  (lYadcscantia  albiflora,  zebrina,  Lyonii  *).  As  the 
names  show,  most  but  not  all  of  these  plants  inhabit  water  or  l><>gs.  Further,  the  pheno- 
menon does  not  occur  in  all  the  bundles  of  the  same  part ;  e.  g.  the  smaller  bundles  in 
the  leaf  and  scape  of  Acorus  Calamus  have  no  passage,  while  the  larger  bundles  have  a 
very  wide  one ;  and  further,  nearly  related  plants,  agreeing  in  their  mode  of  life  (e.  g. 
Grasses,  Cyperacez,  Commelinea;),  often  show  a  difl'ercnt  character  with  reference  to  the 
width  of  the  passage,  and  its  presence  or  absence.  Of  Dicotyledons  only  some  water- 
plants  belong  to  this  series,  namely,  the  water  Ranunculi  and  Nelun)bium,  besides  those 
to  be  mentioned  below.  Both  have  a  passage  on  the  inner  side  of  the  larger,  but  not 
of  the  smaller  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem. 

In  a  number  of  water-plants  the  process  described  extends  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  whole  xylem.  The  latter  originates  at  an  early  age  in  the  form  of 
a  few  annular  tracheides,  or  of  a  large  number  arranged  in  a  bundle,  all  of  which 
become  both  separated  from  one  another  laterally,  and  torn  longitudinally,  as  the  part 
elongates.  The  inconspicuous  separate  rings  or  fragments  of  rings  remain 
adhering  to  the  wall  of  the  passage,  the  phloem,  which  is  usually  strongly  developed, 
is  alone  persistent.  As  far  as  the  investigations  extend,  these  passages  contain 
water.  The  leaf-trace  bundles  of  the  internodes  of  Potamogeton  natans  and  its 
allies  belong  to  this  series; — in  their  cauline  bundles  and  in  the  nodes  the  tracheae 
are  persistent — also  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  flower-stalk  of  species  of 
Nymphaea  and  Nuphar,  and  of  Brasenia  peltata*'*.  In  many  bundles  of  the  plant  last- 
named  a  portion  of  the  vessels  are  persistent ;  they  thus  belong  to  the  former 
category;  in  their  rhizomes  no  passages  occur  in  the  vascular  bundles. — On  allied 
phenomena  in  the  non-collateral  bundles  of  other  water-plants,  comp.  Sect.  1 10. 

A  formation  of  passages  in  some  degree  different  from  that  described  occurs  in 
the  flower-stalks,  leaf-stalks,  and  leaves  of  Aroidex,  especially  of  those  with  unisexual 
flowers,  as  Colocasia,  Caladium,  Richardia  *.     In  the  xylem  only  a  few  tracheides — 


'  Compare  Frank,  Beitr.  /.  r.  p.  i.^S. 

■  Compare  Caspar)',  Berlin.  MonatslKrrichtc,  i86i.  /.  r. — Trccul,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  sor.  torn.  i. 
p.  151. 

•  Duchartre,  Rechcrches  sur  la  Colocasc,  .\nn.  Sci.  Nat.  4  bcr.  XII. — I'ngcr,  Ifcitr.  r,  Physiol. 
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2-4  in  each  cross-section — are  formed,  between  delicate  narrow  cells;  they  are 
elongated,  and  ranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  one  above  the  other,  like  vessels.  One 
of  these  rows  becomes  expanded,  according  to  van  Tieghem's  description  apparently 
passively,  to  form  a  passage  surrounded  by  narrow  cells,  the  thickenings  on  its  ^tdl 
disappearing  in  places.  The  very  oblique,  fibrously  thickened  (unperforated  ?)  end- 
surfaces,  with  which  the  articulations  are  in  contact  one  with  another,  are  persistent ; 
in  cross-sections,  therefore,  the  passage  often  appears  divided  by  a  septum  into  two 
unequal  portions.  The  other  tracheides,  lying  partly  inside,  partly  outside  the  dilated 
one,  remain  narrow  and  delicate,  with  annular  or  spiral  fibrous  thickening. 

In  the  scape  and  leaf-stalk  the  passages  increase  in  width  with  their  distance 
from  the  periphery,  the  outermost  bundles  have  only  a  narrow  row  of  tracheides  in 
place  of  them.  They  accompany  the  bundles  into  the  lamina  of  the  leaf,  extending  into 
the  thick  strand  into  which  the  bundles  are  united  at  its  apex :  here  they  lie  close 
side  by  side  in  great  numbers,  fofming  the  often-described  water  canals  of  the 
leaves  of  Aroideae.  In  the  leaves  also  they  are  accompanied  by  rows  of  tracheides 
which  are  not  dilated,  with  which  transverse  anastomosing  branchlets  are  ever}nvhere 
connected,  the  petiole  not  excepted. 

In  the  thicker  bundles  of  the  leaf  of  Sparganium  ramosum  a  wide  passage  is 
produced,  according  to  Frank*,  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  Aroides.  The 
contents  of  the  passages  consist  of  air  and  watery  liquid,  while  among  the  Aroideae 
latex  containing  tannin  is  also  present  in  places.     Comp.  p.  188. 

The  sheaths  of  collateral  bundles  consist  either  of  simple  parenchyma,  or,  rarely, 
of  the  form  described  as  endodermis ;  or,  lastly,  and  indeed  in  the  majority  of  col- 
lateral bundle-trunks,  of  strands  of  sclerenchymatous  or  collenchymatous  fibres,  which 
accompany  the  bundles,  whether  it  be  as  a  tube  encircling  the  whole  bundle,  or  as 
a  strand  which  partly  surrounds  the  circumference  of  the  bundle.  In  the  latter  case 
it  rarely  borders  exclusively  or  principally  on  the  xylem,  but  usually  on  the  phloem, 
or  only  on  its  outer  edge.  These  sheaths  and  accompanying  strands  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  bundle  itself,  and  considered  in  the  following  chapters.  Here 
we  have  only  to  mention  that  those  which  consist  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres  may 
not  uncommonly  border  immediately  on  the  elements  of  the  bundle,  and  even  insert 
their  own  elements  between  the  latter,  so  that  the  limitation,  especially  as  seen  in 
cross-sections,  ceases  to  be  clear,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  specific  parts  of  the 
vascular  bundle  is  often  influenced  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

A  gradual  transition  from  the  sclerenchymatous  elements  of  the  sheath  to  the 
cells  of  the  xylem  very  often  takes  place  in  cases  where  the  latter  are  provided  with 
strongly  thickened  and  lignified  membranes,  e.g.  in  stout  bundles  of  Monocotyledons. 
(Fig.  150.) 

The  sclerenchymatous  sheath  is  generally  very  sharply  limited  on  the  side  of 
the  phloem ;  the  latter  lies  as  a  uniformly  thin-walled  mass  of  tissue  between  the 
sheath  and  the  xylem.  It  happens  in  rare  cases  that  here  also  the  sclerenchyma  of 
the  sheath  penetrates  deeply  into  the  phloem,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  thick-walled 


d.  rfl.  Wiener  AcaH.  Sitzgsber.  lid.  XXVIII.  p.  in. — De  la  Rue,  Botan.  i^itg.  1866,  p.  8i6. — Van 
Ticghcm,  Stmct.  des  Aroidccs,  /.  c. 
*  Beitr.  ]>.  137. 
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cells  of  the  xjlem.  In  the  stem  of  Rliajiis  flabclliformis  most  bundles  have  a  phloem 
which  IB  somewhat  crescent- shaped  in  cross-section  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  thick 
sheath  forming;  a  bundle  of  Rbres,  which  projects  strongly  towards  the  outside ;  round 
the  small  xylem,  consisting  of  a  few  vessels  surrounded  by  thick-wallcd  cells,  the 
sheath  is  feebly  or  not  at  all  developed.  In  some  of  the  inner  bundles  a  ridge-like 
projection  about  three  layers  thick  passes  from  the  sheath  to  the  ihick-walled  cells  of 
the  xylem  through  the  middle  of  the  phloem,  severing  the  latter  into  two  symmeliical 
halves.  Essentially  the  same  phenomenon  appears  much  more  conspicuously  in  the 
stem  of  Calamus.  The  xylem,  as  already  stated  at  p.  313,  always  shows  some  narrow 
spiral  vessels,  and  outside  these  a  very  large  pitted  vessel;  around  and  between  them 
lie  thick-walled  elongated  cells.  In  the  smaller  peripheral  bundles  the  single  phloem, 
semicircular  in  cross- section,  lies  on  the  outside  of  the  pitted  vessel,  and  is  surroun<led 
by  a  strong  sheath  of  fibres,  which  is  continued  round  the  xylem.  In  most  bundles 
the  phloem  is  divide<l  by  a  broad  continuation  of  the  sheath,  extending  up  to  ihe 
pitted  vessel,  into  two  portions  lying  right  and  left  of  the  latter.  Each  of  these 
portions  consists  of  some  large  sieve-tubes  (comp.  p.  1 76)  standing  in  a  row  parallel 
to  the  circumference  of  the  vessel,  togeiher  with  the  accompanying  cambiform  cells. 
This  row  also  may  once  more  be  interrupted  by  sclerenchyma,  so  that  individual  sieve- 
tubes  with  their  accompanying  cells  stand  isolated  in  the  silurenchj-ma  of  the  sheath '. 
In  the  mature  leaf  of  species  of  Pandanus,  the  phloem  appears  at  the  first  glance 
to  be  wholly  absent  even  in  thick  bundles,  and  in  its  place  a  strong  narrow  strand  of 


sclerenchymatous  fibres  seems  to  border  immediately  on  the  xyler 
investigation  shows  isolated  sieve-tubes  between  the  sclerenchyr 
younger  bundles  they  are  e 
find — perhaps  also  more  n 
it  seems  as  if  here,  as  in  other  bun- 
dles, sieve-tubes  present  at  an  early 
period  were  afterwards  crushed  by  the 
neighbouring  cells  and  rendered  un- 
recognisable, but  this  has  still  to  l>e 
investigated. 

As  the  parts  belonging  to  and  bor- 
dering on  the  vascular  bundle  must 
in  fact  be  considered  in  connection 
with  one  another,  it  seems  more  CK- 
pedicnt  here,  in  conclusion,  to  rnllcct 
together  some  figures  referring  to 
colhteral  bundle.':,  explaining  them 
with  reference  to  the  piragraplis 
above,  than  to  insert  them  ainung 
the  preceding  descriptions  of  the  in- 
dividual parts. 

Fig.  149.  Cross-section  through  a 
mature     intemode     of    Equiseiuni 


More  accurate 


;  fibres 


In 


'  [Compare  Kny,  Vvihantil.  il.  Hot. 
also  hii  Bot.  Wondtafeln,  V.] 

•  Compare  Meyen,  J.c.  (p.  j)j).— Vai 


ibvirg.  lU.  -XXUl.  18S1,  |, 
i.  Nat.  5«.-r.VI.  p.  lyj. 
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palnstre  (t45].  «  Endodennis.  i  axial  air-canal,  at  x  RinatBS  of  Uie  membraiies  of 
shrivelled  pith-cells.  In  the  middle  a  vascular  bundle  surrtianded  by  poreacfaynu,  with- 
out a  distinct  sheath.  At  the  inner  edge  of  the  bundle  lies  a  wide  interccQalar  paxage, 
in  which  the  letters  r,  /,  j  are  written.  I  an  annular  fragment,  adhering  to  the  wall,  of 
the  membrane  of  a  primitive  tracheide  fur  the  most  part  destroyed,  r  persistent 
annular  tracheides.  g  groups  of  the  last  developed,  likewise  permanent,  anntUar  and 
reticulated  tracheides,  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  tissue  by  the  shading  of 
their  walls.  /  the  phloem  ;  in  this  the  wider  lumina  belong  to  the  Ncve-tidtes  (cp.  p. 
■So),  the  narrower  ones,  some  of  which  are  granularly  dotted,  to  the  cambiform-cells. 
The  double-contoured  bands  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  phloem,  inside  the  layer  (rf  celb 
following  a,  indicate  the  collapsed  primitive  elements  of  the  {Alocm  (Protophloem), 

Figs.  150  and  iji  represent  two  cross-sections  through  a  bundle  of  the  leaf-trace  of  Zea 
Mais,  at  different  parts  of  its  course.    Fig.  150  (550),  from  Sachs's  Text-book,  is  frooi 


the  stem,  g-g,  ',  r,  I,  the  xylem,  i-  the  phloem.  In  the  latter  1;  -v  indicate  the  sieve- 
tubes,  between  which  the  narrower  cambifotm  cells  stand  in  regular  distribution.  At 
the  outer  edge  of  the  phtoem  are  its  narrower,  thick-walled  primitive  elements.  On  the 
inner  edge  of  the  xylem  in  an  intercellular  ptassage,  /,  bounded  on  the  outside  by  the  ring, 
r,  of  a  primitive  annular  vessel,  ptartly  destroyed  fay  the  longitudinal  extension,  j  spiral 
vessel,  g,  g  large  vessels  with  (unbordcrcd)  pits,  or  narrowly  reticulated.  Between  the 
phloem  and  t,  g  and  g  a  transverse  group  of  narrow  pitted  vessels.  A  sheath  composed 
of  sclerotic  iignified  elements  goes  all  round  the  bundle ;  p,  f  thin-walled  parenchynu 
outside  the  sheath,    a  outer  edge,  i  inner  edge  of  the  whole  bundle.    In  the  lanuna  of 
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the  leaf  xnd  the  upper  part  of  the  Icaf-sheath  the  bundles 
though  on  the  average  smaller. 

Fig,  iji  (145),  OD  the  other  hand,  Is 
taken  from  the  place  where  the  bundle 
passes  through  the  baial  portion  of  the 
leaf-sheath  of  A  young  plant.  Thebundlc 
itself,  with  its  group  of  Teasels  at  g,  is  in 
aD  parts  smallerthan  that  Id  the  preceding 
figure,  but  otherwise  similar  to  it,  as  Is 
clear  without  explanation,  even  in  the 
finer  pojuts  of  structure  not  represented 
in  the  figure.  Here  howeTcr  there  is  a 
slngle-laj^ered  sheath,  consisting  of  deli- 
cate parenchymatous  cells,  square  in 
cross- section,  around  the  whole  bundle. 
Outside  this,  and  separated  by  it  from  the 
phloem.  Is  the  thick  strand  of  collen- 
chyma,  le.  Both  the  latter  and  the  bun- 
dle are  surrounded  by  the  parenchyma- 
tous layer  ti,  which  is  rich  in  starch  (the 
starch-sheath.  Sect.  112).  «-«  Epidermis 
of  the  outer  surface. 

Fig.    iji.    Cross-section    through  a 

vascular  bundle   of  the  intemode  of  a 

creeping  stem  (runner)   of  Ranunculus 

repens(ii]).    Txannularand  spiral  ves- 
sels at  the  inner  edge.  ;  pitted  vessels  in 

the  estemal  region  of  the  lylem ;  be- 
tween and  around  the  latter  delicate- 

walled  elongated  parenchymatous  cells. 

1  phloem  ;  (he  larger  meshes  are 

tubes,  the  smaller  ones,  partly  dotted, 

are   cambifbrm  cells.     At 

the    inner    border   of  the 

phloem  are  delicate  cambi- 

form    cells   in   rows.     Ex- 
ternally to  its    constantly 

thin-walled  peripheral  ele- 

lAents,  the   bundle   is  sur-  \ 

rounded  by  a  thick   scle- 

ren  chy  matous  !hcath,which 

is  only  Interrupted  on  the 

outer  border  of  the  xylem. 

Outside  this  is  large-celled, 

thin -walled      parenchyma. 

The    longitudinal     section 

through  the  bundle,  if  not 

quite    accurately    median, 

would  be  similar  to  that 

of    Saururus,    represented 

in  Fig.  57,  p.  157. 

Fig-  iSJ  (115)  represents 

the  cross-section  of  one  of 

the  larger  bundles  in  the 

iotemode    of    Ranunculus 
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fluitans.  Thestructure  issimilartothat  oftheprecedingspeclesibiitsunpler.  ^x  tntcbo 
with  annular  and  loosely  spiral  fibres,  bordering  on  an  intercellular  passage  in  which  the 
letter  is  written,  g  wider  trachcz  with  densely  spiral  and  reticulated  wall.  /  five  reUdvelf 
large  sieve-tubes  between  narrow  cambiform  cells.  The  whole  bundle  is  surrounded 
by  narrow  elongated  prismatic  cells,  showing  non-)Jgnified  cellulose  walls,  and  these  pan 
over  gradually  on  the  outside  into  Urge-celled  parenchyma  with  abundant  starch.  As 
regards  the  surrounding  layer  marked  u  it  remained  doubtful  whether  it  has  an  indi- 
cation of  endoderma!  structure  on  those  walls  which  are  radial  with  reference  to  the 
bundle. 

Figs.  154  and  155,  from  the  fully  elongated  hypocotfledonary  stem  of  Ricinus  conunnnis 
(from  Sachs'  Textbook),  represent  that  form  of  bundle,  with  radially  diqxised  xylem, 
which  predominates  among  Dicotyledons,  together  with  the  initial  stages  of  the  secondary 
growth  in  thickness,  which  here  follows  immediately  on  the  formation  of  the  primary 
bundles.  In  the  cross-section  (Fig.  1 54)^, r,r  are  the  rows  of  vessels  alternating  with  rowit^ 
thick-walled  cells,  beginning  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  bundle  with  the  primitiTe  elenwttt*, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  thick  shaded  walls,  t  narrower,  g  wider  pitted  veoela, 
J  phloem  consisting  of  sieve-tubes,  cambiform  and  delicate  parenchyma,  with  three  bundles 
of  sclerenchymatous  fibres  on  its  outer  border,  at  i.  On  the  boundary  between  xykm 
and  phloem,  the  formation  of  the  zone  of  cambium  and  secondary  growth  (c-e)  has  begun 
by  means  of  tangential  divisions,  and  is  continued,  starting  from  the  sides  of  the  vascular 
bundle,  over  the  parenchymatous  zone  ci,  cb:  cf.  Chap.  XIV.    m  parenchyma  of  the 


pith,  r  of  the  outer  cortex.  Between  the  layers  containing  the  letters  b  and  r  is  the 
parcnehyn.aious  sheath  containing  starch-grains  (Starch-ring,  Chap.  IX).  Fig,  155  is  the 
radial  longitudinal  section  through  a  bundle  of  the  same  structure  as  Fig.  154,  The 
letters  r,  b,  c,  m  indicate  the  same  things  as  in  the  former  figure,  p  bands  of  parenchyma 
from  the  phloem,  t  innermost  and  narron-est  spiral  vessel.  1'  a  wider  one.  /  scalari- 
form  reticulated  vessel.  /  mature  vessel  with  bordered  pits;  at  q  the  perforated  trans- 
verse wall  between  two  elements,  ^  a  pitied  vessel  still  immature,  the  bordere  of  the 
pits  not  yet  developed,  h,  b'  thick-walled  cells  of  the  xylcm ;  on  the  wall  of  /  and  ( the 
boundaries  of  cells  which  have  been  cut  through  are  visible,    i",  A"'  narrow  tracheldes(!). 
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Fig.  15G.  Cross-Section  through  the  vascular  bundle  in  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  of  Olea 
Evmpsalns).  i-j  the  phloem,  consisting  of  wide  (parenchfinatous  ?)  cells,  and  scattered 
gmipsofverrnarrow  elements  (sieve-tubes  P)iconip.  p.  }i5.  /-^ sclerenchymatons  Snn, 
forming  a  girdle  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  phloem,  and  occurring  scattered  on  the 
inside  of  the  xylem.  The  very  dense  xylem  borders  on  the  phloem  intemallp;  the 
primitive  elements  at  its  inner  edge  do  not  appear  clearly ;  its  larger  external  portion 
consists  of  radial  rows  of  thick-walled  pitted  tnchex,  which  alternate  with  bands  of 
parenchyma.  The  latter  are  indicated  by  the  granular  dotting  of  the  lumen.  /  parvn- 
chjrma. 


Fig.  157.  Cross-section  through  a  vascular  bundle  in  the  leaf  of  Welwitsehh  mirabilii 
(145).  An  uninterrupted  zone  of  very  thiclc-walled  and  elongated  sclerenchymatous  fibres 
surrounds  at  /  the  outer  edge  of  the  phloem,  and  at  /'  the  inner  edge  of  the  xylem. 
Inside  the  zone/ follows  the  phloem,  which  is  crescent-shaped  in  cross- sect! on,  conssting 
of  narrow,  radially  arranged,  elongated  elements;  their  structure  could  not  be  detected 
with  certainty,  nor  are  they  drawn  quite  accurately  in  the  figure,  because  the  great 
swelling  of  the  membranes  mates  it  impossible  to  spread  out  the  crt^s-sectlon  of  the 
phloem  in  one  plane,  in  such  a  preparation  as  that  figured.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
xylem  enclosed  by  the  fibrous  sheath/'  consists  of  tolerably  wide,  elongated  prumatic 
cells,  connected  without  intercellular  spaces,  with  thick  almost  gelatinously  soft  mem- 
branes. Between  them  are  inserted  numerous,  very  narrow,  compressed  and  distorted, 
spiral  and  annular  tracheidcs,  with  thick,  distorted,  fibrous  thickenings ;  jf ;  they  donbl- 
less  represent  ihe  primitive  elements  of  the  bundle.  Further  outside  follow  the  perastmt 
trachei,  placed  in  tolerably  regular  rows,  here  and  there  alternating  with  delicate  celb, 
and  in  general  increasing  in  width  in  each  row  from  within  outwards ;  first  annular  and 
spiral  trachcx,  with  dense  and  very  broad  thickening  layers,  then  reticulated  and  (at  ;) 
large  pitted  vessels,  with  twrdered  pits  and  round  perforations  in  the  cross-walls.  /,  1 
are  the  row  s  of  pitted  and  reticulated  trachea  in  cross-section ;  they  surround  the  bundle 
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and  are  to  be  described  below  in  Sect.  1 1  >.  They  also  occur  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
tbe  figure,  and  mar  ^  known  by  their  notched  otitline.  f  parenchyTna  of  the  meso- 
phfU,  with  an  indication  of  the  smaU  crystab  of  Calcium  oxalate  imbedded  in  the  walls, 

SscT.  loa.  The  bundles  of  the  leaves  of  Cycadese  and  Isoctes,  with  which 
perhaps  those  of  PhyllogloBBnm  agree,  are  dilfercnt  from  the  typical,  simply  collateral 
bundles  in  the  smngement  and  development  of  their  parts. 


The  peculiarity  of  these  bundles,  expressed  generally,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  essential  elements  of  tbe  xylem  are  reversed  in  position  and  order  of  develop- 
ment, as  compared  with  those  in  the  typical  cases.  In  the  plants  first  named  there 
are  the  additional  peculiarities  (hat  tracheidcs  appear  at  a  later  stage  on  the  border 
of  the  phloem,  and  that  the  bundles  are  in  many  cases  united  in  pairs. 

The  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  of  the  Cycadex  begin  in  the  stem,  according  to  Met- 
tenius*,  as  simple  collateral  bundles,  and  run  out  in  the  same  form  inio  the  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves,  but  before  entering  the  petiole  of  the  foliage- leaves,  or  the  apex  of 


■  Abhanill.  .1.  K.  Siichs  Gc-tllNth.  il,  Wisscnscli.  VU,  ]..  ■;73. 
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the  scale-leaves,  ihey  assume  a  changed  structure,  which  they  maintain  throughtnt 
iheir  whole  course  in  the  leaf.  In  the  round  cross-section  of  the  bundle  (Figs.  158,159), 
a  small  group  of  narrow  spiral  Iracheides  (sp)  (the  primitive  elements  of  the  zylem) 
occupies  about  the  centre.  From  this  an  uninterrupted  group  of  large  prismatic  pitted 
tracheides  (the  inner  portion  of  the  xylcm)  extends  towards  the  inside ;  this  group 
occupies  the  entire  inner  side  of  the  bundle,  and  has  in  cross-section  the  form  of  a 


sector  of  a  circle  with  the  centre  at  the  primitive  tracheides.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  bundle,  Ijing  outside  that  described,  is  principally  formed  of  thin-walled  elements, 
ranged  in  radial  rows  :  next  the  outer  edge  are  several  concentric  rows  of  sieve-lubes 
(j),  separated  by  delicate  parenchyma ;  the  outermost  row  which  bounds  the  bundle, 
being  in  the  mature  condition  compressed  in  the  manner  often  described,  and  thicker- 
walled  than  the  rest,  bordering  the  outer  edge  as  a  narrow  shining  band  (/);  on  the 
boundary  of  the  xylem,  so  far  as  present  investigations  extend,  only  prismatic  cells 
occur,  without  sieve-tubes.  To  these  parts  is  finally  added  an  external  portion  of 
the  xylem,  developed  in  centrifugal  order,  outside  the  primitive  tracheides  ;  this  forms 
a  small  group  of  pitted  tracheides  (d)  ranged  in  irregular  radial  rows,  which  arc 
separated  from  one  another,  from  the  primitive  tracheides,  and  from  the  inner 
portion  of  the  xylem,  by  thin-walled  elements.    As  the  bundles  become  thinner  in 
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their  course  through  ihe  leaf,  (he  thickness  of  the  inJividual  i>oriions  diminishes, 
especially  the  external  portion  of  tht  xylem.  In  many  species,  at  any  rale,  the  bundles 
ia  the  cross-section  of  the  leaf-stalk  are  generally  arranged  in  the  ligure  of  an 
inverted  O,  with  the  limbs  directed  towards  the  upper  side.  In  the  constricted  part 
of  the  figure  either  they  are  separate,  the  constriction  being  oi>en ;  or  tliey  approach 
one  another  in  pairs,  the  inner  vascular  portions  of  each  pair  )>cing  turned  towards 
one  another,  and  the  scalariform  vessels  of  each  in  uninterrupted  connection  over  a 
broad  surface.  In  Zamia  longifolia  one  such  coupled  bundle  is  present  near  the 
middle  of  the  cross-section ;  in  Dion  there  are  a1>out  six  of  ihem  forming  a  row 
vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Other  species  of  Zamia  show,  according  to 
Mettenius,  a  less  regular  grouping  of  the  bumllcs  and  of  their  connections. 

In  Cycas  revoluta  the  bundle  is  encircled  l>y  a  thick-walled  sclerotic  sheath, 


sharply  limited  both  ms  fe  and  out  \thich  consi<its  of  short  m  le  angular  elements 
(e  c),  with  pitted  or  narrowly  r  t  culated  all  an  1  cavili  s  of  e  i  filled  u|>  by  large 
crystals  of  Calcium  oxalate  In  il  e  other  spec  es  in  est  gittd  there  is  no  sheath 
which  can  be  sharply  d  st  ngu  si  ed  from  the  urroun  1 1  g  p-irencliyma  ;  at  most 
some  of  the  sclerench)  matous  f  I  r  s  wl  ch  ire  scattered  through  the  whole  tissue, 
stand  around  the  per  phcry  of  the  1  u    lie 

According  lo  Russow '  the  feel  k  leaf  I  un  lies  of  l!.oites  closely  approach  those 
of  the  CycadcE  is  regar  Is  structure  1 1  ey  are  coUa  cral  an  1  tl  eir  orienUition  is 
normal.  Their  xjlem  cons  sis  of  i  a  ro  pr  smii  c  [  arenchymai  us  cells,  with  some 
narrow,  spiral,  and  reticulated  traehcides  standing  l>et\vci'n  them.  'Ihe  primitive 
elements  appear,  according  to  Russow,  on  the  boundary  of  the  phloem,  while  the 
others,  which  are  nearer  the  inner  edge  of  the  bundle,  attain  their  development  later. 
On  the  inside  of  the  phloem  thin-walled  prismatic  elements  can  l)e  distinguished,  Ijut 
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no  evident  sieve-tubes ;  on  its  outer  border  are  thick-walled  cells,  which  latter  in  the 
terrestrial  species  assume  the  characteristics  of  tough  fibrous  cells.  On  the  border  of 
the  phloem  and  xylem  there  lies  in  most  species  in  the  middle  of  the  bundle  a  single 
intercellular  canal,  while  in  I.  Engelmanni  there  are  usually  three  of  them ;  their  origin 
is  not  clear  \  The  radial  walls  of  the  layer  of  cells  bordering  these  canals  have  in 
I.  Engelmanni  (Russow)  and  I.  Durieui  the  characteristics  of  the  radial  walls  of  the 
endodermis.     No  such  structure  is  present  at  the  periphery  of  the  bundle. 

In  connection  with  Isoetes,  Phylloglossum  may  be  mentioned,  &s  the  short 
description  by  Mettenius  ^  shows  at  least  this  one  point  of  agreement,  that  its  vascular 
bundles  only  contain  a  few  delicate  tracheides,  with  annular  thickenings,  or  spiral 
fibres  which  can  be  unwound.  The  phloem  is  at  any  rate  very  inconspicuous; 
according  to  Mettenius  it  is  even  in  many  cases  wholly  absent. 

Sect.  103.  The  form  of  collateral  bundles  above  designated  as  the  douSle  or 
hicoUateral  is  distinguished  from  the  simple  collateral  form  by  having  two  groups  of 
phloem,  one  being  situated  as  in  the  latter  on  the  outside  of  the  xylem,  and  a  second 
on  its  inner  side.     In  all  other  respects  they  agree  with  the  simple  form*. 

As  the  type  of  this  form  of  bundle  are  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  instance  all 
leaf-trace  bundles  of  the  Cucurbitaceae,  and  in  fact  of  all  species  investigated  *.  Both 
groups  of  phloem  have  the  typical  structure  described  (p.  324,  i),  and  are  especially 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  sieve-tubes  (chap.  V).  They  are  frequently  connected 
by  means  of  a  narrow  band,  fringing  the  lateral  edge  of  the  bundle,  and  containing 
some  sieve-tubes,  so  that  in  these  cases  the  bundle,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the 
concentric  type.  The  xylem  is  constructed  altogether  on  the  collateral  type ;  on  the 
inside  are  narrow  annular  and  spiral  vessels  ;  towards  the  outside  are  reticulated  vessels 
becoming  gradually  wider,  and  finally  very  large  pitted  vessels  with  short  articulations. 
The  latter  are  surrounded  by  broad  layers  of  cells,  some  of  which  are  elongated,  with 
thick  pitted  walls,  while  others  are  short  elements  with  undulated  surfaces  fitting  into 
one  another,  and  round- meshed  reticular  thickenings  on  their  walls.  It  remains  to 
be  investigated  whether,  or  how  far  these  elexnents  should  be  called  tracheides. 

A  bicollateral  structure  is  presented  by  the  leaf-trace  bundles  of  many  Dicoty- 
ledons, which  belong  to  the  ring :  Melastomaceaj  ^  Cichoriaceae,  Solanaceae,  Ascle- 
piadeae,  and  Apocyneae ;  Strychnos,  and  Daphne.  In  many  of  these  the  inner  phloem 
is  so  widely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bundle,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  strand  of  sieve-tubes  ;  in  other  cases  distinct  strands  of  sieve-tubes  occur  side 
by  side  with  the  inner  groups  of  phloem  of  bicollateral  bundles,  e.g.  Cichoriaceae,  Sola- 
num  tuberosum,  and  dulcamara;  conip.  p.  23 1.  Of  the  Myrtaceae  already  mentioned  at 
p.  231,  Eucalyptus  globulus  decidedly  belongs  to  this  series.  All  the  investigated 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  Mctrosideros,  Callistemon,  Melaleuca,  and  Myrtus,  have  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  primary  bundles  a  group  of  tissue  consisting  of  delicate  narrow 
elements,  and,  according  to  what  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
it  is  very  probable  that  these  groups  have  the  same  nature  as  those  in  the  latter 


'  Compare  A.  Braun,  Isoetes-Arten  d.  InscI  Sardinicn.  Monatsbericht.  d.  Berlin.  Acad.  1863. 
-  Botan.  Zeitg.  1867,  p.  99. 

'  [Petersen,  Uebcr  das  Auftreten  bicollateraler  Gefassbiindel  in  verschiedcnen  Pflanzenfamilien. 
Engler,  IJot.  Jahrb.  1882,  p.  359.] 

*  Compare  Dippel,  Mikroskop,  p.  225:  Brj'onia.  •  Vochting, /.<■. 
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plant.  No  accurate  investigations  of  them  however  lie  before  us,  and  the  example 
of  Welwitschia  (p.  335)  shows  that  one  must  be  cautious  in  coming  to  a  decision  on 
apparently  bicollateral  bundles.  On  the  behaviour  of  Trapa,  which  here  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  comp.  sect.  105. 

2.  Concentric  Bundles, 

Sect.  104.  In  concentric  bundles  one  of  the  two  parts  occupies  the  middle,  and 
is  encircled  by  the  other. 

Of  the  two  cases  here  possible,  the  one,  namely  that  in  which  the  phloem  occu- 
pies the  middle  and  is  surrounded  by  the  xylem,  occurs  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  leaf- 
trace  bundles  of  many,  but  not  of  all  rhizomes  of  Monocotyledons,  where  they  lie  at 
the  periphery  of  the  bundle-cylinder  in  the  stem,  e.  g.  Iris  germanica,  Cypcrus  aureus, 
Papyrus  \  Carex  arenaria*  (but  not,  for  example,  C.  disiicha  and  C.  hirta),  Acorus 
Calamus  and  A.  gramineus '.  This  form  arises  no  doubt  from  the  collateral  bundle, 
as  in  its  course  the  xylem  gradually  surrounds  the  phloem  more  and  more  on  both 
sides,  until  the  latter  is  completely  enclosed ;  where  it  does  occur  however  this  form 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  typically  collateral.  The  structure  and  the  surround- 
ing tissues  present  no  generally  valid  differences  from  collateral  bundles.  The  phloem, 
which  is  round  as  seen  in  cross-section,  is  as  a  rule  surrounded  by  a  single,  or 
rarely  by  a  multiple  ring  of  reticulated  or  pitted  vessels,  with  parenchymatous 
cells  interspersed  between  them.     Comp.  fig.  148,  p.  317. 

Sect.  105.  The  other  possible  case,  that  the  xylem  occupies  the  middle  and 
is  surrounded  on  its  whole  surface  by  the  phloem,  occurs  in  individual  Dicotyledons 
with  anomalous  distribution  of  the  bundles,  also  in  isolated  cases  among  the  Cycadea;, 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  group  of  Ferns,  with  a  few  exceptions,  partly 
mentioned  above. 

Among  Dicotyledons  the  medullary  and  cortical  bundles  of  the  Melastomaceae  * 
may  6rst  be  mentioned.  In  these  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  few  narrow  vessels, 
which  are  scattered  among  delicate  prismatic  cells,  the  vascular  group  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  delicate  ring,  consisting  of  sieve-tubes  and  cambiform  cells.  In  feeble 
bundles  only  one  single,  narrow,  spiral  vessel  often  occurs,  and  even  this  may  be 
absent,  so  that  we  then  have  the  sieve-tube  bundles  mentioned  at  p.  231. 

According  to  Reinke's  description,  all  the  bundles  of  the  stem  of  the  species  of 
Gunnera,  especially  G.  scabra,  also  belong  to  this  series ;  so  also  do  those  in  the  stem 
of  Auriculas  (cf.  p.  251).  In  the  leaf  of  the  plants  last-named  the  bundles  are  collateral, 
and  are  arranged  in  a  row  as  usual  among  Dicotyledons.  The  collateral  structure 
also  holds  good  for  the  smaller  bundles  of  the  stem,  even  when  almost  circular  in 
cross-section;  on  the  one  side  is  a  small  group  of  narrow,  primitive,  spiral  tracheae, 
with  larger  reticulated  vessels  external  to  them ;  on  the  other  side  is  the  small 
phloem,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  delicate  cells,  bounded  externally  by  the 
endodermis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  bur.dles  of  the  stem  of  Pr.  auricula 
show  a  concentric  arrangement;  the  narrow  primitive  elements  are  in  the  middle. 


*  Link,  Icones  Anatomicsc,  Tab.  V.  figs.  1,9;  IX.  fig.  6. 
•  Trcviranus,  Physiol.  I.  p.  195,  Taf.  HI.  '  Van  Tieghem,  l.t\ 

•  Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1865  p.  179. — Viichting,  Melastomecn,  /.  r. 
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surrounded  successively  by  the  wider  vessels,  the  phloem,  and  the  endodermis.  It 
is  manifest  that  this  structure  may  come  about  owing  to  the  frequent  junctions  of  the 
smaller  collateral  bundles. 

The  above-mentioned  isolated  occurrence  of  concentric  arrangement  in  the 
Cycadeae  was  found  by  me  in  some  of  the  small  bundles  in  the  petiole  of  Dion ; 
they  had  a  round  xylem,  surrounded  by  a  phloem  with  its  elements  in  radial  rows. 

Lastly,  the  axial  bundle  (described  at  p.  277)  in  the  intemodes  of  several  Dicoty- 
ledonous water-plants  must  be  placed  here  :  namely,  Hippuris,  Trapa  (?),  Callitriche, 
Bulliarda,  Elatine  ^,  Hottonia,  and  Myriophyllum.  It  consists  in  general  of  a  central 
xylem,  completely  surrounded  by  a  phloem,  both  parts  usually  having  abundant 
delicate  parenchyma  between  the  essential  elements.  In  the  cases  of  Hippuris, 
Trapa,  Hottonia,  and  Elatine  Alsinastrum,  the  persistent  vessels  are  arranged  in  an 
interrupted  ring,  which  surrounds  a  relatively  thick  cylinder  of  parench3rma  (*  pith '). 
The  phloem  is  bounded  on  the  outside  by  an  endodermis.  In  the  leaves  of  these 
plants,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Callitriche,  the  bundles  are  collateral,  with 
normal  orientation.  The  axial  bundle  of  Verhuellia  (p.  278)  also  seems  to  belong 
to  this  series,  though  Schmitz  could  only  detect  that  it  consists  *of  a  strand  of 
prosenchymatous  cells,  in  the  middle  of  which  runs  a  single  spiral-vessel.'  All  the 
cases  here  cited,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  elucidated  by  Sanio,  VSchting,  and 
Hegelmaier,  require  still  more  accurate  investigation. 

In  Bulliarda  aquatica,  according  to  Caspary's  description,  the  middle  of  the  stem  is 
occupied  by  a  thin  cylindrical  strand  consisting  chiefly  of  elongated  cells,  in  which,  about 
midway  between  periphery  and  centre,  lie  two  indistinctly  separated  groups  of  annular 
and  spiral  vessels,  which  run  out  to  the  leaves.  In  Elatine  Ahinastrum  the  axial  cyHndrical 
strand  consists  permanently,  as  regards  its  main  bulk,  of  much  elongated  cells ;  a  few  cell- 
layers  inside  its  periphery,  one  vessel  for  each  leaf  of  the  whorl  next  above  it  first  appears, 
and  in  the  node  this  vessel  bends  out  into  the  leaf  at  right  angles;  or,  to  express  the  fact 
differently,  the  vascular  elements  running  into  the  leaf  here  abut  on  the  cauline  vessels. 
The  vessel  itself  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  one  which  has  passed  out  at  the 
next  lower  node.  Later  on  other  isolated  wider  vessels  are  formed  side  by  side  with 
the  original  ones;  in  cross-section  all  are  arranged  in  an  irregular  ring.  Sieve-tubes 
lie  in  the  zone  outside  the  vessels.  Axial  vessels  are  not  present  at  the  beginning ;  after 
those  of  the  leaf-trace  however  1-2  vessels  appear  and  are  permanent.  Hottonia  appears 
(judging  from  very  incomplete  investigation)  to  behave  similarly,  apart  from  the  obvious 
diff*erences  due  to  diff*erence  of  Phyllotaxis,  and  with  the  further  distinction  that  axial 
vessels  do  not  occur.  * 

7  he  often  investigated  axial  bundle  in  the  stem  oi  Hippuris  ^  shows  in  its  early  stages,  as 
first  accurately  described  by  Sanio,  annular  and  spiral  tracheae  at  its  centre,  which  are 
scattered  among  thin-walled  prismatic  cells,  and  are  cauline,  with  acropetal  growth.  At 
a  later  stage  vessels  arc  formed  at  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder,  and  from  these  the 
bundles  branch  off,  which  pass  transversely  through  the  cortex  into  the  leaves.  They 
are  connected  with  one  another  in  the  node,  and  in  the  cross-section  of  the  intemode 
they  represent  an  irregular,  many-layered  and  often -interrupted  ring,  in  which  the 
vessels  increase  in  width  in  the  centrifugal  direction,  according  to  their  order  of  origin. 
Outside  the  vascular  ring  lies  a  many-layered  ring  of  prismatic  cells,  and  between  the 


*  [F.  Miiller,  Struktur  einiger  Artcn  von  Elatine  ;  Flora,  1877.] 

^  V<m  Mohl,  Verm.  Schr.;  l*alm.  Structura,  Tab.  g,  fig.  2. — Nageli,  Beitr.  I, v.  p.  56. — Sanio, 
Botan.  Zcilg.  1865,  p.  191. 
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latter  are  small  bundles  of  sieve-tube,  each  consisting  of  one,  or  rarely  two  sieve-tubes^ 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cambifomi-cells. — Both  vessels  and  sieve-tubes  run  vertically 
and  separately  in  the  intemode.  In  the  node  the  equivalent  elements  anastomose  with 
each  other,  and  the  two  kinds  of  elements  unite  to  form  the  vascular  bundle,  and  enter 
the  leaf.  The  peripheral  elements  of  the  axial  strand  which  we  have  described  are 
persistent.  The  cauline  axial  tracheal  elements  begin  to  disappear  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  peripheral  vessels,  and  become  so  crushed  by  the  surrounding  prismatic  cells 
that  a  mature  bundle  encloses  a  dense  parenchymatous  'pith'  within  the  peripheral 
vascular  ring. 

One  bundle  runs  out  into  each  of  the  leaves,  which  form  multifoliate  whorls,  and 
usually  each  has  a  separate  course  from  the  rest ;  yet  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that 
a  common  trunk  arises  from  the  vascular  cylinder  of  the  stem,  and  then,  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  stem,  divides  into  two  or  even  three  leaf-strands. 

In  the  stem  of  Caiiitricbe^  the  thin  axial  bundle,  consisting  chiefly  of  delicate  elongated 
prismatic  cells,  contains  at  its  apex  an  axial  annular  or  spiral  vessel,  which  grows  acro- 
petally,  and  projects  far  above  the  last  node  which  contains  vessels ;  close  by  this  a 
second  (and  a  third)  soon  appear.  The  first  two  primordial  vessels  have  a  position  in 
the  intemode  corresponding  to  the  two  opposite  leaves  of  the  adjoining  node ;  in  the 
node  a  small  bundle  branches  off  from  them  for  each  leaf.  As  the  internodes  become 
elongated  2-12  wider  annular  or  reticulated  vessels  appear,  by  the  side  of  and  somewhat 
external  to  the  primordial  elements ;  they  are  arranged  in  two  irregular  groups,  and  are 
persistent,  while  the  primordial  vessels  soon  disappear  in  the  internode,  and  arc  replaced 
by  an  axial  intercellular  passage,  to  the  wall  of  which  their  remnants  adhere.  This  pas- 
sage may  subsequently  be  filled  up  again  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  neighbouring 
cells.  In  the  node  the  axial  passage  between  the  vascular  elements,  which  are  here 
densely  crowded,  is  absent.  The  vascular  group  is  surrounded  by  a  small  zone  of  phloem, 
consisting  of  a  few  rows  of  narrow  elements,  and  bounded  on  the  outside  by  the 
endodermis. 

In  7rapa  the  wide  central  portion  of  the  axial  strand  consists,  in  the  fully  elongated 
intemode,  of  loose,  large-celled  parenchyma,  traversed  by  numerous  longitudinal  air- 
passages  ;  a  relatively  narrow,  peripheral,  annular  zone  consists  of  thin-walled  prismatic 
cells.  Among  the  latter  are  large  vessels  arranged  in  a  circle  at  wide  inten-als.  Their 
primitive  elements  appear  to  run  out  into  the  leaves,  but  to  be  distorted  and  indistinct, 
each  being  in  many  cases  replaced  by  an  air-passage  when  the  intemode  has  attained  its 
definitive  elongation.  The  large  persistent  annular  vessels  are  apparently  of  later  origin. 
Outside  and  inside  the  vascular  circle  Sanio'  found  a  circle  of  scattered  sieve-tube- 
bundles,  each  of  these  consisting  of  one  sieve-tube  with  horizontal  cross-walls,  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  cambiform  tissue. 

Myriopbyllum  spicatum  ^  has  in  the  young  intemode,  when  elongation  l>egins,  in  the 
middle  of  the  axial  cylinder  a  central  group  consisting  first  of  one  and  then  of  2-4  spiral 
vessels,  which  are  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  This  group  is  cauline  and  grows 
acropetally,  and  in  the  node  branches  grow  out  from  it  centrifugally  into  the  leaves, 
which  are  ranged  in  alternating,  usually  quadrifoliate  whorls.  In  the  leaf  the  vessels  are 
united  with  a  small  phloem  to  form  a  collateral  bundle.  From  the  node  the  four  phloem- 
bundles  of  the  whorl — which  require  further  histological  investigation — run  down,  as  a 


'  The  sieve-tube  nature  of  these  elements  is  disputetl  by  Kussow,  who  however  includes  them  in 
his  protophloem. 

*  Nageli,  Lc, — Hegelmaier,  Monogr.  d.  Gattg.  Callitriche. —  Idem  in  Martins,  P'lora  IJrasiliensis, 
fasc.  67. 

'  Botan.  Zeitg.  1865.  p.  193. 

*  Vochting,   Zur   llistologie   und    Entwickelungsgesch.  v.   Myriopbyllum,  Nova  Acta  Leop. 
XXXVI.  1872. 
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leaf-trace,  radially  and  tangentially  vertical,  in  the  periphery  of  the  axial  cylinder.  Eidi  | 
passes  through  two  intemodes,  and  at  the  third  node,  above  one  of  the  leaf-bundles  which 
pass  out  here,  splits  into  two  short,  strongly-diverging  limbs,  each  of  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  nearest  of  the  bundles  coming  down  from  the  second  node. — The  main  mass  of 
the  axial  cylinder  consists  permanently  of  thin-walled  prismatic  cells.  When  elongation 
is  complete,  the  axial  bundle  of  spiral  vessels  disappears,  while  round  its  circumference 
larger  thick,  and  usually  reticulated,  vessels  appear,  which  are  scattered  and  arranged  in 
irregular  rings.  Also  the  number  of  the  supposed  sieve-tubes  at  the  periphery  increases 
with  age,  so  that  the  original  arrangement  may  become  indistinct. 

Sect,  i  o6.  The  vascular  bundles  in  the  stem  and  leaves  of  tlie  Ferns '  belonging 
to  the  divisions  Polypodiaces,  CyatheaceE,  Hymenophyllaceie,  Gleicheniac«e, 
SchizEeaceiE ',  and  Maraitiacese,  to  which  the  Selaginelte  are  to  be  added,  are  of 
various  size  and  form ;  in  cross-section  they  may  be  circular,  elliptically  irapezoidai, 
band-shaped  or  ptate-Iike ;  the  outline  of  the  broad  ones  being  even,  wavy,  folded 
in  a  furrow-like  manner,  or  with  the  edges  bent  in ;  others  are  annular  or  tubular 
(e  g.  stem  of  Marsiliacea;,  Microlepia,  Dennst^dtia,  &c.,  see  p.  184),  or  forming 
peculiar  symmetrical  figures  resembling  an  A',  f,  [/.  Q,  &c- :  the  bundles  of  ibe 
leaves  may  be  similar  to  those  of  the  stem  to  which  ihey  belong,  or  very  different 
from  them,  Comp.  Figs.  128-141.  Their  structure  is  as  uniform  as  h  is  distinct 
from  that  of  most  other  forms  of  bundle.     Comp,  Figs.  160,  161. 

The  middle  is  occupied  by  the  xylem,  ihe  form  of  which  is  either  identical  with 
that  of  the  entire  bundle,  or  similar  lo  it,  or  in  various  degrees  different ;  the  former 
for  example  is  tbe  case  in  the  annular  or  band-shaped  bundles,  and  also  in  the 
appro.ximately  cylindrical  ones  of  the  stem ;  while  the  latter  condition  occurs 
especially  in  ieaf-sialks,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  symmetrical  figures  mentioned 
are  peculiar  to  or  especially  marked  in  ihe  xj'lem,  the  outline  of  the  whole  being 
simpler.  The  former  may  even  be  severed  inio  two  symmetrical  groups  in  one 
bundle,  as  for  example  in  the  leaf-slalk  of  Aspidium  molle,  Polypodium  phymaiodes. 

The  xylem  consists,  as  regards  its  main  mass,  of  wide,  long,  prismatic  to  spindle- 
shaped,  scalariform  iracheides  with  Iwrdered  pits  (comp.  p.  i6g),  and  only  in  rare 
cases  of  scalariform  vessels,  with  .septa  perforated  in  a  scalariform  manner  (Pteris 
aquilina,  p.  i6j).  Between,  or  more  rarely  on  the  outside  of  these,  lie,  al  definite 
points,  some  narrow  spiral  and  narrow  scalariform  Iracheides,  which  are  the  primitive 
elements  al  the  origin  of  the  xylem ;  from  these  the  development  of  itie  wide 
tracheides  starts,  and  advances  centrifugaily  with  reference  to  each  point  of  departure, 
though,  it  may  be,  cenlnpetally  with  reference  to  the  whole  bundle.  The  position 
and  number  of  these  primitive  groups  are  different  in  the  individual  cases,  lo 
bundles  presenting  an  angular  or  unilaterally  elongated  cross-section,  one  such 
group  lies  at  or  near  each  corner,  or  at  each  end  of  the  greater  diameter  of 
section,  as  in  the  Hal  bundles  in  the  stem  of  most  Selaginellas  (comp.  Fig.  131,  p.  il 

'  Von  Mohl.  Stnictuia  lilic  ■rborearum,  /.r.— Link.  Iconcs  selcctE,  HcFt.  III.  and  IV.— Md- 
leaiut,  Aiigioptcria,  /.(, — Karslen,  Vegelalitmsorgano  der  Palmcn,  /.f.  pp.  117.  130,  &c — Dij>pel, 
Verhwidl.  del  Naiurfotseher-Veisammlnng  eu  Giesscn  {compare  p.  180).  mnd  Mikroikop,  p.  158  ff. — 
Tn!cDl,  Sor  U  potilion  dea  Trachces  data  \c%  Failures,  &c ;  Ann.  Sci.  Nut  $  air.  lom.  X.  p.  34^^ 
tam  XII.  p.  119  IT. — Rdssow,  Vergl.  Untmuchungen  — ^S'ilh  reference  to  Ihe  form  of  the  bun  " 
compare  also  PresI  and  Rnchardt  in  (he  works  cited  >i  p.  198. 

•  [See  Fnintl.  Unlcrs.  j.  Morph,  A.  Gefasskrypl,  Heft.  11.  I.cipHe.  1881. ' 
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where  ihey  lie  in  the  corners  themselves,  and  are  continued  into  the  leaf- bundles, 
which  join  on  here  (conip,  p.  a8z) ;  and  in  the  band-shaped  or  symmetrically  many- 
rayed  bundles  or  the  leaT-slalk  of  Ferns '.  In  bundles  which  are  elliptical  in  cross- 
section,  e.  g.  in  the  rhizome  of  Pteris  aquilina,  their  position  corresponds  approxi- 
mately to  the  foci  of  the  ellipse.  Besides  these  primitive  groups  occupying  the  ends 
and  corners,  others  may  be  present  in  the  same  xylem,  e.g.  in  the  band-shaped, 
symmetrically  curved  bundles  from  leaf-stalks,  represented  by  Russow ;  a  median 
group  occurs  in  Gleichenia  vulcanica,  Aneimia  Phylliiidis,  Marsilia  Drummondii ; 
in  Asplenium  Filix-femina  there  is  a  median  group  and  an  intermediate  one  in  each 
side  between  this  and  those  at  the  margin ;  in  Balantium  Culcila  there  are  two  inter- 
mediate groups,  and  so  on.  In  roundish  or  circular  and  in  annular  xylems  several 
piimtlive  groups  are  scattered  about  the  cross-section  ;  five  for  example  in  the  annular 


bundles  of  the  stem  of  Marsilia  Drummondii ;  six,  according  to  Russow's  description, 
in  the  vascular  cylinder  of  Trichomanes  radicans,  three  near  the  middle  in  the  round 
asial  bundle  in  the  small  stem  of  Selaginella  spinulosa.  In  very  small  bundles  there 
is  often  only  a  single  primitive  group  present,  which  is  more  or  less  eccentrically 
placed,  e.  g.  small  bundles  in  the  rhizorae  of  Pteris  aquilina,  Angiopteris  (Mettenius, 
I.e.  517).  In  the  large  flat  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Cyalheacere  the  primitive  groups 
have  only  recently  been  discovered  by  Tr^cul.  Here  they  occur  in  the  form  of 
narrow  reticulated  Iracheides  at  the  edges  bordering  the  leaf-gap,  enclosed  among 
the  scaJariform  tracheides,  or  in  a  narrow  notch  between  them ;  and  from  here  Ihcy 
proceed,  or  send  branches  into  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-stalk.    In  consequence  of  early 


'  Cf.  Rduow,  /.  c.  Taf.  X ;  especially  abiuidani  dclaiU  in  Trtcul,  /,  r. 
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compression  and  distortion  the}'  arc  only  to  lie  detected  in  the  mature  stem  with 
great  difficult)',  and  often  there  are  only  traces  of  them. 

The  xylem  is  eiiher  composed  of  iracheides  only,  without  any  non-equivalent 
elements  interposed  l>etween  them,  or  there  are  groups  and  rows  of  parenchymatou 
cells  containing  small  starch  grains,  intermixed  with  them '.  The  two  conditions  are 
distributed  according  to  species  and  perhaps  genera,  not  according  to  the  rorm  of 
the  bundle.  The  first,  for  example,  occurs  in  Marsilia  and  Pitutaria,  where  the  lylem 
is  an  uninterrupted,  one  to  three-layered  ring  of  iracheides  ;  also  in  the  axial  bundles 
of  the  Sclaginellas,  and  in  many  flat,  round,  and  angular  bundles  of  Polypodiaces, 
e.g.  in  the  stems  of  Polypodium  vulgare  (Fig.  i6o),  P.  Lingua,  Davallia  pyxidau; 
the  petioles  of  At^plenium  auritum,  Scotopendrium  vulgue,  and  many  Others 
(cf.  Russow,  /.<:.)  In  the  bundles  of  the  Marattiaceae  also,  no  parenchymatous  cdls, 
or  extremely  few  of  them,  occur  among  the  tracheides. 

The  other  case  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  relatively  thick  cylindrical  xylem  of 
the  rhizomes  of  Tricbomanes  radi- 
cans,  Gleichenia,  and  Lygodtum,  in 
the  annular  bundle  in  the  rhizomes 
of  Microlepia  and  Dennstaedtia,  in  the 
round  or  flat  bundles  of  the  stems 
of  Pteris  aquilina  (Fig.  i6i),  Poly- 
podium fraxinifolium,  Platy  cerium 
alcicome,  Alsophila  raicrophylla,  Cy- 
athea  Imrayana,  and  arborea  ;  in  the 
bundles  of  the  leaf-stalks  of  Tricho- 
manes,  Aspidium  Filix  mas,  molle, 
Lygodium  and  many  others  (comp. 
Russow,  A  f.).  The  axial  bundle  in 
the  stem  of  the  Schiiseas  is  also 
placed  in  this  category  by  Russow, 
and  no  doubt  rightly,  fur  although  a 
many-rowed  uninterrupted  ring  of 
ti  ache  ides  appears  to  surround  a 
thick  axial  pith-cylinder  of  paren- 
chyma, yet  it  is  not  separated  from 
the  latter  in  the  manner  to  be  de- 
scribed below,  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  other  bundles  of  Ferns  belonging 
here,  but  the  two  are  in  immediate 
contact,  so  that  the  strand  in  ques- 
tion  must  naturally  be  regarded  as  a 
xylem  with  a  coherent  axial  cylinder  of  |)arenchyma.  In  the  leaf-sialk  of  Tricbo- 
manes pinnatum  and  clegans*,  and  in  that  of  species  of  Aneimia,  Gleichenia  and 
Schizaea,  very  t hick -w all e<l,  lignified,  stlerenchymatous  fibrous  cells  are  added  to  the 
tracheae ;  there  is  a  thick  bundle  of  them  in  each  corner  of  the  V  which  the  xylera 


tibiinit  mrch-ur.wn!; 
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forms  in  Trichomanes,  and  of  the  approximate  T  which  it  forms  in  Sc  hizaea  pcctinata  ; 
in  Gleichenia  dichotoma  and  polypodioides  they  He  isolated  and  often  separated 
from  the  tracheides  by  parenchymatous  cells  along  the  edges  of  the  V-shajxid  xylem. 

The  xylem  is  surrounded  in  all  cases,  in  annular  bundles  both  within  and  without, 
by  a  many-layered  complexus  of  tissue,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  phloem,  Fig.  161. 
One  or  a  few  layers  of  parenchymatous  cells,  containing  starch,  and  similar  to  those 
of  the  xylem,  border  immediately  on  the  latter.  Outside  the  parenchymatous  layer 
comes  an  annular  zone,  which  contains  the  sieve-tubes,  though  in  the  smaller  bundles, 
as  already  mentioned  at  p.  181,  the  latter  are  certainly  not  always  to  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. When  distinctly  developed  they  form  a  usually  single,  but  in  some 
places  double  annular  ring,  and  are  in  contact  with  each  other  by  means  of  those 
ift-alls  which  are  radial  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  bundle.  This  zone  is  then 
followed  all  round  on  the  outside  by  a  likewise  annular  zone  of  elongated  fibre-like 
elements  with  narrow  lumina,  characterised  by  thick,  brilliant,  and  soft  w.dls.  These 
are  called  by  Dippel  bast-fibres,  and  by  Russow  protophloem,  l)<.*cause  they  appear  as 
the  primitive  elements  of  the  phloem,  and  liere  also  it  remains  doubtful  whether  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sieve-tul)es,  or  regarded  as  special  f)rgans.  They  are 
partly  in  immediate  contact  with  the  indubitable  sieve-tubes,  and  even  frequently  in- 
serted in  the  same  circle,  while  in  other  cases  they  arc  sej>arated  from  them  by  small 
parenchymatous  cells.  Finally,  a  one  or  few-layered  sheath  of  parenchymatous  tells 
containing  starch,  which  arc  often  tolerably  wide,  and  always  dilfer  from  those  outside 
the  bundle  in  their  form  and  their  (smaller)  size,  completely  surrounds  the  zone  of 
sieve-tubes  and  fibres,  and,  apart  from  a  few  exceptional  cases  to  be  mentioned  below, 
this  is  in  its  turn  enclosed  by  a  single-layered  endodermis,  which  limits  the  bundle 
sharply  on  the  outside.  Tliis  consists  of  prismatic,  usually  inconspicuous  cells  greatly 
flattened  from  without  inwards,  with  a  moJeraiely  thick,  usually  brownish  membrane, 
which  soon  becomes  cuticularised,  and  which  in  the  radial  walls  is  easily  torn  across, 
so  that  in  sections  the  whole  endodermal  sheath  is  often  split,  and  diffuult  to  recog- 
nise. In  especially  favourable  cases  (e.  g.  species  of  Polypodium)  every  cell  of  the 
endodermis  stands  exactly  in  front  of  a  cell  of  the  parenchymatous  layer  adjoining  it 
on  the  inside,  so  that  the  common  origin  of  the  t^vo  from  one  layer  of  mother-cells  is 
recognised  at  once.  Kven  where  the  latter  is  not  the  case,  the  origin  of  the  two  is 
the  same,  at  least  among  the  true  Filices  and  Marsiliacea; '. 

Among  the  plants  lielonging  to  this  series  the  Marattiaceic  and  Selaginella^  are 
destitute  of  an  endodermis^.  The  bundles  of  the  former  appear  simply  inserted  in 
the  parenchjTna,  and  this  applies  both  to  the  petiole  and  to  the  stem.  So  at  Kast 
I  found  it  in  young  stems  of  Angiopleris,  and  I  can  only  suppose  dial  the  figure 
cited  by  Ru.ssow  from  De  Vriese  and  Harting's  INlonogr.  des  Marattiacees  (Taf.  VII. 
Fig.  3,  4),  according  to  which  the  case  would  l)e  different  in  the  stem  of  Angiopteris, 
represents  the  section  of  a  root  passing  through  the  stem,  for  in  the  root  the 
endodermis  is  always  present  '.  In  the  Selagindlx  the  phloem  is  surrounded  by  a 
dense  layer  of  small-celled  paren(  hyma. 


*  Russow,  l.(.  p.  195. 

'  [Compare  Treub.  Rcchcrchcs  siir  les  <  )rjjnncs  do  la  \v^.  <Ui  Scla^inclla  Martensii,  I^idc, 
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In  petioles,  when  the  xylem  is  concave  or  notched,  strands  of  cells  3-4  rows  thick, 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  parenchyma  by  their  very  wide  lumen, 
are  to  be  found  in  its  depressions  and  furrows,  sometimes  just  in  front  of  the  primitive 
tracheides ;  '  in  longitudinal  sections  they  are  conspicuous  from  the  fact  that  their 
walls  are  irregularly  bent  in  and  out,  and  are  connected  with  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing cells  in  such  a  manner  that  large  cavities  or  intercellular  spaces  arise;  in  old 
bundles  it  is  usually  found  that  the  walls  have  become  brown/  Russow  calls  them 
cavity-parenchyma  (Ltickenparenchym).  The  tracheides  bordering  on  them  usually 
have  very  irregularly  developed  spiral  bands.  Examples :  species  of  Asplenium, 
Cyathea  microlepis  (Dippel),  /.  r .,  Aspl.  Filix  femina,  Cyatheaceas  *,  e.  g.  Cjrathea 
medullaris.  The  wide  cells  in  Osmunda  regalis  to  be  mentioned  below  may  also 
belong  here. 

From  its  general  distribution  among  the  Fern  group  in  the  widest  sense,  one 
may  term  the  structure  of  the  bundle  just  described  the  Fern-type.  At  the  same 
time  different  degrees  of  deviation  from  the  type  occur  within  this  group.  Those  de- 
scribed in  the  Marattiacese  and  Selaginellae  are  trifling.  The  Lycopodiaceae,  of  which 
we  shall  treat  in  the  next  section,  are  closely  connected  with  the  Selaginelte  in  the 
structure  of  the  bundle,  as  well  as  in  other  points.  In  this  respect  the  Equiseta  are 
most  widely  different  from  the  Fern-type  ;  their  strictly  collateral  bundles,  which 
most  closely  resemble  those  of  Monocotyledons,  were  described  above  (p.  329). 
Besides  these,  the  Ophioglosseae,  and  in  part  at  least  the  Osmundaceae,  have  colla- 
teral bundles.  The  two  parts  have  normal  orientation  in  the  round  or  flat  bundles, 
the  xylem  is  similar  to  that  of  Ferns,  with  some  narrow  spiral  tracheides  (primitive 
elements)  at  its  inner  edge;  its  main  bulk  consists  of  large  prismatic  tracheides, 
which  in  Ophioglossum  (pedunculosum  and  vulgatum)  show  narrowly  scalariform 
reticulate  thickening  without  pit-borders,  while  in  Botrychium  they  have  very  thick 
reticulate  fibres,  with  elliptical  bordered  pits  in  the  meshes  of  the  reticulations. 
Parenchyma  is  present  in  the  xylem  of  the  annular  bundle  in  the  stem  of  Botrychium 
rulaefolium,  in  the  form  of  radial  bands  resembling  medullary  rays;  I  could  not 
find  any  in  the  examples  of  B.  Lunaria,  which  I  investigated.  The  phloem  appears 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  typical  form ;  the  wide  elements  presumed  to  be  sieve- 
tubes  still  require  more  exact  investigation  (p.  180).  The  bundles  of  the  petiole,  and 
the  small  bundles  of  the  stem  of  Ophioglossum,  which  in  cross-section  are  arranged 
in  a  circle,  are  not  bounded  externally  by  any  kind  of  distinct  sheath.  The  bundle 
of  the  stem  of  Botrychium  Lunaria  and  rutaefolium,  which  is  annular  in  cross-section, 
is  encircled  on  the  outside  by  an  endodermis,  the  cells  of  which  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  surrounding  parenchyma,  except  in  the  exquisite  undulating  longitudinal  bands 
in  the  middle  of  their  radial  side-walls. 

In  Osmunda  (compare  p.  280)  the  bundles  of  the  stem  are  collateral.  The  xylem, 
where  it  enters  the  circle  of  bundles,  is  horseshoe-like  in  cross-section,  and  during  its 
descending  course  becomes  narrowed  to  a  wedge-like  form ;  internally  it  borders 
directly  on  the  parenchyma  of  the  pith ;  it  has  the  same  structure  as  in  the  typical 
Ferns,  and  has  hardly  any  parenchyma  inserted  among  the  scalariform  tracheides. 
The  groups  of  xylem  are  separated  from  one  another   in  the  whole   longitudinal 
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course  of  the  bundles,  by  medullary  rays  6-10  cell-layers  in  breadth.  Round  this  ring 
of  separate  groups  of  xylem  runs  a  common  annular  phloem- region,  which  is  similarly 
constructed  to  that  of  the  typical  Fern-bundle  :  outside  each  group  of  xylcm  are  first 
some  layers  of  small-celled  parenchyma,  then  an  almost  uninterrupted  zone  of  large 
sieve-tubes  running  round  the  whole  stem  ;  this  zone  is  usually  one  layer  thick  outside 
the  xylem -groups,  while  in  front  of  the  medullar}-  rays  it  is  many-layered,  and  projects 
into  them  like  a  wedge.  The  layer  of  sieve-tubes  is  next  immediately  bounded  on  the 
outside  by  a  layer  of  transversely  elongated,  partly  thick- walled  elements,  which  in  their 
turn  are  separated  from  the  brown  sclerotic  tissue  of  the  stem  by  a  many-layered  zone 
of  parenchyma.  Outside  the  transversely  elongated  zone  runs  an  endodermis,  which 
in  the  mature  condition  can  be  recognised  by  the  brittleness  of  its  radial  walls.  In 
the  petiole  of  Osmunda  the  runnel-shaped  xylem  is  surrounded  by  a  similarly-formed 
zone  resembling  the  phloem  of  typical  Fern-bundles,  which  in  the  mature  state  is 
bounded  on  the  outside  by  a  very  indistinct  endodermis;  this  zone  however,  as  also 
stated  by  Dippel,  only  contains  sieve-tubes  in  its  broader  convex  half.  On  the  con- 
cave side  it  is  parenchymatous,  and  distinguished  in  cross-section  by  10-12  small 
groups  of  conspicuously  wide  cells,  which  still  need  investigation  *.  In  the  stem  of 
Todea  Africana  and  T,  hymenophylloides  the  structure  of  the  vascular  bundle  is 
like  that  described  for  Osmunda,  only  the  form  of  the  xylem  is  in  some  degree  dif- 
ferent in  consequence  of  the  fusions  of  laterally  adjoining  bundles.  In  the  lowest 
part  of  the  leaf-bundle,  which  has  the  same  shape  as  in  Osmunda,  sieve-tubes  are,  in 
T.  Africana  at  least,  present  on  the  concave  side  as  well.  In  the  leaf-stalk  of 
T.  Africana  I  found  the  endodermis  scarcely  recognitablc,  while  in  T.  hymenoph}  1- 
loides  it  is  very  clear. 

The  axial  strand,  which  the  collateral  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Isoetes  unite  to 
form,  consists  of  a  roundly  angular  mass  of  short  and  irregularly  spindle-shaped, 
reticulated  and  spiral  tracheides,  and  of  thin-walled  parenchymatous  cells  irregularly 
distributed  between  them,  these  elements  together  forming  the  xylem.  The  latter  is 
completely  surrounded  by  a  transparent  mantle  of  shortly-prismatic  or  tabular  cells, 
with  contents  clear  like  water,  and  a  strongly  refractive  membrane,  which  is  provided 
with  broad  and  very  delicate  pits,  but  no  clear  sieve-p)ores.  Russow  is  no  doubt 
right  in  considering  this  mantle  as  a  peculiarly  imperfect  phloem  of  the  axial  strand, 
especially  as  the  equivalent  parts  of  the  leaf-bundles  pass  over  into  it  directly. 
With  reference  to  its  phenomena  of  growth  it  will  have  to  be  further  spoken  of  in 
Chap.  XVIII. 

This  may  probably  be  the  most  fitting  place  to  mention  the  axial  bundle,  which  tra- 
verses longitudinally  the  leafless  stolons  of  Nephrolepis  tubcrosa,  N.  aciuninata,  and 
N.  exaltata  *.  In  the  structure,  form,  ;ind  centripetal  development  of  its  xylem  this  agrees 
completely  with  the  5-6  rayed  radial  bundles  in  the  roots  of  Ferns  to  be  described  below. 
Here  also,  as  in  the  latter,  phloem-groups  alternate  with  these  rays,  and  appear  to  con- 
tain relatively  wide  sieve-tubes,  but  I  am  dour>tful  whether  the  narrow  primitive  elements 
of  the  phloem  do  not  also  completely  surround  the  rays  of  the  xylem.  At  any  rate  the 
whole  inner  part  of  the  bundle  is  surrounded  by  about  two  layers  of  very  narrow 
elements,  and  the  latter  usually  by  two  layers  of  wider  parenchymatous  cells,  on  which 

*  Compare  Dip|x?l,  Russow,  /. «.  •'  TiOcul,  /. /■. — Russow,  /.f.  p.  100. 
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the  endodermis  borders  externally.  The  xylem  consists  in  the  middle  of  wide  scalari- 
forni  trachcides,  and  interstitial  bands  of  Parenchyma.  According  to  all  the  data,  which 
however  require  to  be  more  exactly  established,  the  bundles  described  may  represent 
an  intermediate  form  between  the  concentric  and  radial  Fern-bundles.  According  to 
Russow  the  likewise  axial  bundle  of  the  stolons  of  N.  pectinata  and  rufescens  has 
not  the  structure  described. 


3.   Radial  Bundles. 

Sect.  107.  The  radial  bundles  are  closely  connected  with  the  concentric  by 
means  of  those  in  the  stem  of  Lycopodium,  and  by  the  diarch  forms,  which  occur  in 
many  roots.  In  the  typical  cases  they  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  the  radial 
bundle  the  xylem  forms  several  bands  running  out  radially  from  the  centre,  between 
which  lie  the  same  number  of  groups  or  bands  of  phloem  alternating  with  them.  In 
all  radial  bundles  the  development  of  the  characteristic  elements,  both  of  the  xylem 
and  phloem  bands,  begins  at  the  periphery,  and  proceeds  thence  with  varying 
celerity  towards  the  middle.  The  primitive  elements,  which  in  the  xylem  are  here 
also  distinguished  by  their  narrowness,  form  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  rays.  As 
these  thus  form  the  points  of  departure  of  the  development  of  xylem,  it  is  usual 
to  speak  of  the  number  not  of  the  rays,  but  of  the  starting-points— of  di-  to 
polyarch  bundles*. 

Radial  bundles  occur  in  the  stems  of  Lycopodiaceae,  and  in  the  filiform  stolons 
of  Ncphrolcpis ;  and  in  all  roots,  with  a  few  exceptions  mentioned  at  p.  3 1 9. 

The  axial  strand  which  traverses  the  middle  of  the  stem  of  Lycopodiaceae  agrees, 
with  the  exception  of  its  radial  structure,  with  the  bundles  above  described  in  the 
stem  of  the  Selaginellae  (with  the  exception  of  S.  spinulosa),  which,  in  the  struc- 
ture and  development  of  their  xylem,  correspond  to  the  diarch  or  oligarch  radial 
forms. 

In  the  stem  of  Psilotum  ^  this  strand  is  cauline,  not  receiving  or  giving  off  leaf- 
strands.  In  the  branches  which  appear  above  ground  the  cross-section  of  the  whole 
is  almost  circular,  bounded  on  the  outside  by  an  endodermis,  which  only  differs  from 
the  surrounding  parenchyma  in  its  undulating  radial  walls.  The  xylem  is  triarch  to 
pentarch  and  octarch ;  its  not  always  equidistant  rays  are  separated  from  the  endo- 
dermis by  one  or  a  few  layers  of  relatively  narrow,  elongated,  prismatic  parench3rmatous 
cells,  and  consist  at  their  peripheral  ends  of  a  group  of  narrower  reticulated  tracheides 
(I  did  not  find  spiral  tracheides),  and  towards  the  centre  of  a  few  rows  of  scalariform 
tracheides  ;  these  rows  do  not  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  but  abut  on  a  strand 
of  elongated  prismatic,  pointed  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  which  traverse  the  middle. 
The  rest  of  the  substance  of  the  bundle  consists  of  thin-walled  prismatic  parenchyma, 
in  which,  especially  at  its  periphery,  arc  scattered  some  few-celled  groups  of  somewhat 
narrower  and  thicker- walled  sieve -tubes.  This  designation  is  at  least  justified  by  the 
appearance  of  the  smooth  lateral  walls,  agreeing  with  that  in  the  Ferns,  by  the 
granular  contents  adhering  obstinately  to  the  walls,  and  by  the  absence  of  nuclei, 
which  is  very  conspicuous  on  comparing  these  elements  with  the  surrounding  cells  ; 
on  the  thin  oblique  terminal-surfaces  of  the  articulations  I  believe  that  I  have  directly 


'  Xiigcli,  Ikitr.  I.e.  p.  10.  -  Nageli,  /. r. — Russow,  Lc,  p.  131. 
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seen  delicate  sieve-pores.  In  ihc  subterranean  shimls  of  llif  rhiwime  (N'ageli  and 
Leitgeb's  rhizoides)  the  bundle  is  very  weak  and  ruditnentary  in  iis  dtvclopnient ;  I 
find  only  a  flat  or  three-cornered  sylem,  consisting  of  a  few,  frtquenily  only  3-6,  re- 
ticulated and  gcalariform  trachcides,  separated  here  and  there  by  ttnn-walled  eltmcnis; 
the  peripheral  tracheides  are  but  little  narrowi-r  than  the  internal  <ine;* ;  the  xylem  is 
completely  surrounded  by  2-4  layers  of  delicate  spindle-shaped  cells.  I  could  see 
nothing  of  any  sieve-tubes.  The  v.iscular  bundle  of  Tmcsipicris  appears  from 
Russow's  statement  to  have  a  similar  structure  to  that  of  I'silotuin. 

In  the  cylindrical  axial  strand  of  the  stems  of  Lvoip^ilium  (comp.  p.  281)  the 
xylem  consists  of  a  nuTnl>er  of  plates  or  bands',  the  peripheral  lonicrs  of  which  are 
each  formed  by  a  group  of  narrow  trachcides  (com]),  p.  163),  the  above-describeij 
points  of  attachment  of  the  leaf-trace  bundles,  while  the  larjrcr  inner  [larl  consi>ts 
of  wider  scalariform  trachcides.    (Coni]).  Kig.  162.)     The  numl)er  and  arrangement 
of  the  plates  and  their  relalion<!  tu 
the  rows  of  leaves  ^ary  w  th   the 
species  and  niih  the  vii>our  of  tl  e 
mdividual   shoots     Of  the   latter 
relations   ne  have  ahead)   sgoUn 
above      As  regards  the  other  con 
ditions  «hich    come    under    con 
sideration'  amonglhenative specie;, 
mve^tigated  L  mundatum  has  3-^ 
plates  united  m  the  mi  1  He  to  form 
a  body  which  has  a  stellate  cross 
section    thus  constuut  ng  a  tr     to 
pentarch  radial  svlem      The  luier        '^     *- 
IS   hoKever   even  here  not  unfri. 
quemly  in  so  far  irregular  that  one  11    1  1     ^ 

or  the  other  plate  separates  fr*  m        ^   j"      ■■  " ''        ' ■■■■ii'"''iiiiiniiicrunmiii;ii.T,pi 

the  rest,  so  as  to  have  an  iiolate  1 

coarse  for  some  distance  and  then  again  to  unite  with  tht  odiers.  Four  radial  plates 
united  in  the  middle  are  present  in  the  ultimate  rimifications  of  the  hetiTophyllous 
species,  as  L.  complanaium  and  -is  a  rule  L  alj  num  th  u(,l  here  di-viaiion.s  occur  in 
20-30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  In  the  touitr  a\  ^  of  the  la-.!  named  sjiecics,  as  well  as 
in  L.  clavatum,  annoiinum,  and  Selago.  the  number  of  the  vascular  |>lates  is  higher, 
being  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  shoots;— in  stout  main  stems  of  L.  com- 
planaium and  alpinum,  for  example,  it  amounts  to  11  and  13.  in  those  of  I.,  anno- 
iinum and  clavatum  to  17,  but  diminishes  ag.iin  in  the  weaker  ramifu  alions  to  4  and  3. 
In  these  cases  the  plates  are  only  partially,  or  scarcely  at  all  radially  convergent ;  most 
of  them  rather  form  separate  bands  in  the  decidedly  bilateral  prostrate  main-shoots 
of  all  species  possessing  them  (Fig.  1C2),  these  band;,  being  slightly  curved,  with 
their  convex  surface  always  directed  towarils  the  lower  side  of  the  stem,  and  their 
comers  lying  chiefly  right  and  left ;  they  are  further  united  with  each  other  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  sometimes  radially,  sometimes  mi  as  to  form  loops.  Their  union  and 

'  Ik'Kclmaitr./.,.i..  7</j. 
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separation  vary  in  successive  sections  of  their  longitudinal  course.  Feeble  branches 
of  higher  order  once  more  show  a  more  radial  arrangement  and  mode  of  union.  In 
the  non-bilateral  stems  of  L.  Selago  radial  union  of  all  the  4-6  plates  is,  according  to 
Hegelmaier,  the  more  frequent  case,  while  irregular  winding  and  grouping  are  more 
rare.  For  further  details  compare  the  treatises  cited  at  p.  281.  The  intermediate 
spaces  between  the  vascular  plates,  which  are  usually  smaller  than  the  latter,  are 
occupied  by  the  one  or  more  masses  of  phloem  of  the  bundle,  each  constituting  a 
correspondingly -shaped  group  of  elongated  prismatic  parenchymatous  cells  with 
oblique  ends,  and  apparently  oily  contents,  among  which  lies  a  usually  simple 
int(  rrupted  row  of  wider  sieve-tubes,  represented  by  the  wider,  somewhat  more 
strongly  contoured  meshes  of  Fig.  162  (comp.  p.  181). 

The  walls  of  all  the  elements  of  the  phloem  are  soft,  swell  strongly  in  water,  and 
become  blue  with  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  Between  the  peripheral 
angles  of  the  vascular  plates,  and  alternating  with  them,  lies  in  each  phloem-portion 
a  small  group  of  thick- walled,  narrow,  elongated  fibrous  elements, — the  primitive 
elements  of  the  phloem.  Round  all  the  corners  runs  a  zone  of  prismatic  parenchyma, 
usually  two  cell-layers  thick,  of  the  same  or  similar  cell- form  and  structure  to  that 
of  the  phloem,  but  in  most  species  (L.  clavatum,  annotinum)  distinguished  by  inter- 
cellular spaces,  and  loose,  easily  separable  connection  of  the  cells.  A  sheath,  con- 
sisting on  the  average  of  two  layers  of  tangenlially  elongated  cells,  possessing  thin 
walls,  cuticularised  according  to  Russow,  and  not  undulating,  surrounds  the  whole 
vascular  bundle,  and  unites  it  with  the  inner  cortex,  which  according  to  the  species 
is  parenchymatous  or  sclercnchymatous. 

The  stout  roots  of  Lycopodium  clavatum  \  Alpinum,  and  species  of  similar 
growth,  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  stems.  In  the  two  species  men- 
tioned the  xylem  is  hexarch  to  dekarch,  very  often  heptarch,  and  then  so  arranged  in 
the  simplest  most  regular  case  as  to  form  three  separate  plates,  one  being  diametral, 
while  two  stand  symmetrically  in  front  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  first ;  these  two  are 
concave,  with  U-shaped  cross-section,  and  with  the  concavity  turned  towards  the 
periphery.  Every  plate  diminishes  in  breadth  in  the  centripetal  direction,  and  often 
consists  in  the  middle  of  only  a  single  scalariform  tracheide.  Irregularities  and  inter- 
ruptions of  the  plates  occur  similar  to  those  in  the  stem.  In  the  heptarch  or  octarch 
examples  of  L.  clavatum  investigated,  I  almost  always  found  one  of  the  concave 
plates  larger,  and  of  narrow  horseshoe-like  cross-section,  the  other  smaller  and  much 
flatter,  with  a  separate,  in  cross-section  elliptical  or  wedge-shaped,  vascular  strand 
(in  itself  monarch),  lying  in  front  of  its  slightly  concave  outer  surface.  Other  arrange- 
ments however  occur,  and  these  are  sometimes  most  irregular  and  involved.  The 
structure  of  the  surrounding  tissue  and  of  the  spaces  between  the  vascular  plates  is 
the  same  as  in  the  stem.  In  the  branches  of  these  roots  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  plates  become  reduced  and  simplified  as  the  thickness  diminishes ;  their  last 
ramifications — and  in  L.  Selago  and  inundatum  all  roots  of  every  order  of  ramifica- 
tion—  have  only  a  vascular  group  surrounded  by  a  phloem,  which  is  perhaps  only 
parenchymatous  (?).   In  the  branches  of  the  root  of  the  stouter  species  first-named,  the 


*  Niigcli  und  Ixritjjcb.  Kntstehung,  &c.  dcr  Wurzeln.  p.  117,  &c. — Van  Tieghem,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat. 
?  scr.  lorn.  XIII. 
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former  consists  of  a  few  small  vessels  lying  on  one  side  of  the  cylindrical  bundle.  In 
the  roots  of  L.  Selago  and  inundatum  a  strongly-curved,  diarch  vascular  plate,  sickle- 
shaped  in  cross-section,  lies,  according  to  Russow's  description,  inside  the  cylindrical 
phloem,  the  sieve-tubes  being  situated  between  its  limbs. 

Sect.  108.  In  the  great  majority  of  roots  the  axial  bundle  which  traverses  them 
is  of  very  regular  radial  structure,  which  in  its  principal  characters  is  uniform  in  all 
cases  \ 

The  approximately  cylindrical  bundle  is  surrounded  by  an  endodermis,  which  is 
either  permanently  undulated,  or  is  only  so  at  first,  becoming  sclerotic  in  the  mature 
condition.  According  to  its  origin  the  endodermis  is  not  to  be  assigned  to  the 
bundle,  but  forms  the  innermost  (limiting)  layer  of  the  surrounding  cortex.  The 
xylem  is  according  to  the  particular  case  diarch  or  polyarch,  and  its  starting-i>oints, 
corresponding  to  what  are  afterwards  its  peripheral  corners,  all  lie  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another:  in  diarch  bundles  at  diametrically  opposite  points  of  the  circular 
cross-section;  in  all  other  cases  removed  from  each  other  bv  the  fraction  of  the 
periphery  determined  by  their  number  (^,  j:,  &c.).  From  the  starting-j>oints  vascular 
plates  develope  in  a  radial  direction,  and  in  centripetal  order  of  development ;  and  these 
either  meet  in  the  centre  or  do  not  reach  it,  but  remain  separated  by  a  parenchyma- 
tous or  sclerenchymatous  mass,  which  permanently  occupies  the  middle  of  the  bundle. 
The  same  number  of  phloem-groups  alternate  with  the  vascular  plates,  to  which  they 
thus  correspond  in  number  and  arrangement. 

The  xylem  and  phloem-rays  are  separated  from  each  other  by  delicate  paren- 
chj-malous  cells,  and  in  fact  two  layers  of  the  latter  may  as  a  rule  be  distinguished 
between  each  xylem  and  the  next  phloem  group ;  more  rarely  only  a  single  layer  is 
present,  or  there  are  more  than  two.  On  the  outside  an  uninterrupted  zone  of 
parench^'ma,  which  usually  forms  a  single  layer,  more  rarely  two  layers,  and  rarely 
several,  constitutes  the  limit  of  the  whole  bundle  towards  the  endodermis.  In  the 
case  of  the  Ferns,  Nageli  and  Leilgeb  have  called  this  limiting  layer  the  Pcncamdium, 
a  name  which  it  may  here  bear  generally,  even  where,  as  in  Equisetum,  its  origin  is 
different  from  that  in  the  cases  for  which  it  was  first  introduced.  In  Monocotyledons 
however  cases  are  not  rare,  where  the  outermost  vessels  border  directly  on  the  endo- 
dermis, and  the  Pcricambium  is  thus  interrupted  at  every  xylem-plate,  and  only 
surrounds  the  phloem-rays. 

Van  Tieghem  calls  the  whole  of  the  cells,  which  arc  interposed  between  the  groups 
of  xylem  and  phloem,  and  thus  unite  them  into  a  dense  cylinder,  conjunctive  tissue 
(tissu  conjonctif).  The  latter  forms,  as  has  been  said,  the  usually  two-layered 
bands  between  the  xylem-plates  and  phloem-groups,  and  is  continued  inwards  between 
the  former  in  cases  where  they  do  not  meet.  Paternally  it  borders  on  the  pcricam- 
bium. The  latter  is  called  by  Van  Tieghem  in  the  case  of  the  Phanerogams  the 
rhizogenic  layer,  from  the  function  which  it  performs  in  the  origination  of  lateral 
roots. 


'  Nageli,  Beitrage,  /  c.  p.  23. — P.  van  Tic^jhcm.  Kcchcrchcs  sur  la  syninu'trie  dc  structure  dans 
Ics  Plan tes  vasculai res.  I.  La  racine.  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  scr.  l«»m.  XIII.  — Nii^^cli  und  Leitgeb,  Ent- 
sCehung  d.  Wurzeln,  Miinchen,  1867. — Nicolai,  /.  t.  ^compare  i>.  ^31).— Sec  aUo  Link,  Iconcs 
anatomicx. — Schacht,  Lchrbuch,  p.  167,  etc. 
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For  the  structure  of  the  individual  parts  few  general  rules  are  to  be  given, 
except  those  which  hold  good  generally  for  vascular  bundles  and  their  sheaths.  The 
xylem-plates  consist  of  one  or  more  rows,  which,  according  to  the  particular  case, 
are  uninterrupted  in  the  radial  direction,  i.  e.  one  trachea  follows  on  another ;  or 
they  are  interrupted  by  the  interposition  of  non-equivalent  (parenchymatous  or 
sclerenchymatous)  elements.  For  the  special  nature  of  the  tracheae,  i.e.  whether 
they  are  vessels  in  the  strict  sense  or  tracheides,  the  rules  and  difficulties  stated  at 
p.  164  apply.  The  first-formed  vessels  or  tracheides,  which  occupy  the  corners,  are 
always  narrow,  the  later  ones,  following  in  a  centripetal  direction,  become  suddenly  or 
successively  wider.  The  latter  are  always  pitted  or  reticulated  vessels  (or  tracheides); 
the  narrow  peripheral  ones  are  as  a  rule  also  reticulated  or  annular  vessels,  with 
dense  and  fine  thickening  fibres,  the  prevalent  direction  of  which  is  transverse.  For 
short  distances  however  the  fibre  has  not  uncommonly  in  these  cases  also  a  simply 
spiral  course.  Closely  wound  spiral  fibres,  which  can  be  unrolled  for  a  long  distance, 
occur  more  rarely,  e.  g.  in  the  roots  of  Tornelia  fragrans,  Cucurbitaceae,  Anthriscus 
Cerefolium  (Van  Tieghcm),  Phaseolus  (Dodel),  Cycadeae  (Mettenius),  and  Coniferae. 

The  structure  of  the  phloem -rays,  where  they  are  well  developed,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  typical  collateral  or  concentric  bundles.  In  feeble  roots  of  Mono- 
cotyledons they  are  not  uncommonly  reduced  to  one  sieve-tube  with  narrow-celled 
surrounding  tissue  (e.  g.  Triglochin  maritimum,  Aponogeton,  Hydrocleis  Humboldtii, 
Potamogeton  lucens,  comp.  Van  Tieghem,  /.  c,  Taf.  VI),  this  being  of  typical  structure, 
only  small.  It  is  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  the  typical  structure  belongs  to  them 
generally,  though  they  still  require  more  exact  investigation,  especially  in  the  small- 
celled  bundles  of  Dicotyledons.  I  should  also  wish  to  extend  the  last  remark  to  the 
roots  of  Coniferae,  in  the  primary  bundles  of  which,  according  to  Janczewski's  more 
recent  statement \  sieve-tubes  are  said  to  be  wholly  wanting. 

Tlie  number,  and  with  it  also  the  arrangement  and  relative  breadth  of  the  xylem 
and  phloem-rays,  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  tissue  occurring  around  and 
between  them,  lastly  the  special  structure  of  the  particular  forms  of  tissue,  and  thus 
the  entire  structure  of  the  root-bundle,  vary,  sometimes  in  different  roots  of  the  same 
species,  sometimes  according  to  the  species  and  the  larger  systematic  divisions.  In 
the  former  relation  the  general  rule  holds  good  that  as  the  thickness  of  the  roots 
diminishes,  not  only  does  the  number  of  the  tissue-elements  in  the  bundle  diminish, 
but  also  the  number  of  its  radial  plates,  if  in  the  thicker  specimens  this  exceeds  two. 
Further  slight  individual  differences,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  difference  in  thick- 
ness, occur  among  members  of  the  same  species.  In  the  other  relation,  besides  the 
obvious  identity  or  similarity  of  structure  of  closely  related  forms  with  similar  adap- 
tation, the  great  conformity  of  structural  plan  in  all  divisions  of  vascular  plants  is  to 
be  emphasised.  For  none  of  ihem  can  a  special  structure  be  stated  as  everywhere 
characteristic  of  the  group.  Van  Tieghem's  first  plate  shows  the  almost  identical 
cross-sections  of  young  roots  of  Cyathea  medullaris,  Allium  Cepa  (main  root  of  the 
seedling),  Taxus,  and  Beta.  Smaller  differences  between  subdivisions  of  the  larger 
classes  are  often  more  sharply  expressed.  The  existing  investigations  give  rise  to  the 
following  rules :  — 

'  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  scr.  torn.  XX.  p.  31. 
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t.  In  dmoEt  all  Dicolyltdom  where  the  point  has  l>een  investigated,  tlie  original 
bundle  of  the  root  is  oligarch,  usually  with  i,  3,  or  4  rays,  more  rarely  with  6  or  8, 
while  higher  numbers  occur  exceptionally.  In  the  main-rools  the  xjlem-plate  is  usually 
diarcfa-duimetral,  triarch,  or  tetrarch  ;  higher  numbers  occur  rarely,  wlieiher  in  single 
individuals  (as  5-7  in  specimens  of  Vicia  Faba,  and  perhaps  even  12',  instead  of  4), 
or  as  the  rule  for  certain  species,  as  most  Amentaceae  (Quercus  <^p.  6-8.  AInus  5-6, 
Castanea  fr-ii,  Fagus  8,  Carpinus  4),  jEscuIus  (6),  Coffea  (8),  &c.  None  of  these 
numbers  are  constant  absolutely  and  without  exception  even  for  the  particular 
species.  Whether  a  definite  number  can  be  characterislic  of  one  of  the  larger 
genera  or  of  a  natural  family  (apart  from  occasional  individual  variations)  is  not 
to  be  decided  from  the  existing  data.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  case  in  several  families 
of  which  a  dozen  or  half-a-dozen  reprcscnlalivcs  have  been  investigated.  Diarch 
xjicm-platea  occur,  for  example,  in   the   main  root  of  all   investifrated  Cruciferae 


(Brassica,  Raphanus),  Fumaria,  Caryophyllaceae,  Vitis,  Urtica,  Umbellifene  (Anihris- 
cus  Cerefolium,  Fceniculum,  Petroselinum  sativum,  Carum  Carvi,  Co  ri  and  rum, 
Daucus,  Pastinaca  sativa  v.  Tieghem),  ChenopodiacesB  (Beta,  Atriplcx,  Spinacia), 
Mirabitis,  Cenlranthus,  and  Valeriana,  and  in  I'agetes  erecta  among  Compositae; 
tetrarch  xylems  as  a  rule  occur  in  the  investigated  Cucurbitacere  (C'ucuniis,  Cucur- 
bita,  Lagenaria,  Luffa),  Euphorbiacex  (Euphorbia,  Kicinus,  Mercurialis  sj).),  Tropae- 
olum  majus,  Convolvulus  tricolor;  generally  the  numbers  2  and  4  appear  lo  be 
predominant.  But  on  the  other  hand  considerable  dilTcrences  between  the  forms 
inve.-'ligated   occur  in    the  case  of  the  higher  numbers   of  the  CupuliTers    above 

'  Compue  T«n  TicBhem,  I.e.  p.  113.    In  ihe  case  ciieH  ii  w>b  rfoulitfiil  whether  Ihc  main  rrioi 
or  •  stronfl;  developed  Imerat  root  was  in  queition. 
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meniioned ;  and  among  the  Papilionaceae,  of  which  more  numerous  representatives 
have  been  investigated  than  of  other  families,  a  considerable  variety  of  the  conditions 
in  question  is  to  be  recorded ;  as  a  rule  the  xylem-plates  are  diarch  in  Lupinus  varius 
and  Trigonella,  triarch  in  Pisum  sativum,  Lathyrus  sativus,  Orobus  vemus,  Vicia 
sativa,  Ervilia  villosa,  Ervum  Lens,  Hedysarum  coronarium,  Onobrychis  sativa, 
and  Medicago  sativa ;  tctrarch  in  Phaseolus,  Dolichos  lignosus,  and  Cicer  arietinum : 
lastly,  higher  numbers  than  fcur  occur,  as  mentioned  above,  in  Vicia  Faba. 

In  the  branches  of  the  root  the  numbers  remain  as  a  rule  the  same,  or  diminish  if 
they  were  greater  than  two.  In  subsidiary  roots  springing  from  the  stem  they  often 
increase,  in  correspondence  with  the  thickness  of  the  roots ;  amounting,  for  example,  to 
7,9,  II  in  Cucurbita  maxima,  5,  6,  8  in  Lagenaria  and  Luffa  (van  Tieghem),  4-5  in 
Phaseolus,  5-8  in  Valeriana ;  the  adventitious  roots  on  the  rhizome  of  Nymphaea  alba 
have  6-10  rays;  in  Nuphar  luteum  there  are  as  many  as  27;  in  an  aerial  root  of 
Clusia  flava  van  Tieghem  found  13  rays,  and  so  on.  The  converse  case,. however, 
also  occurs;  there  is  a  diarch  xylem-plate  in  all  the  adventitious  and  lateral  roots 
of  TropKolum  majus,  the  main  root  being  tetrarch. 

The  orientation  of  the  parts  in  the  cases  investigated  is  such  that,  in  the  case  of 
diarch  and  tetrarch  structure  of  the  main  root,  the  surface  or  one  of  the  two  inter- 
secting surfaces  of  the  xylem-plates  always  coincides  with  the  median  plane  of  the 
two  cotyledons,  which  diverge  at  an  angle  of  180".  In  the  triarch  main  roots  of 
Pisum,  and  the  other  triarch  Papilionaceae  mentioned,  the  planes  of  two  xylem-plates 
fall  according  to  van  Tieghem  in  the  median  planes  of  the  two  cotyledons,  which 
only  diverge  at  an  angle  of  120°.  For  higher  numbers  exact  statements  are  wanting. 
In  alt  Phanerogams  the  plane  of  the  diarch  xylem-plates  of  lateral  roots  always  lies 
in  the  median  plane  of  the  main  axis  from  which  they  arise,  and  the  same  applies,  so 
far  as  investigated,  to  one  of  the  planes  in  tetrarch  xylems. 

The  original  structure  of  the  individual  bands  of  tissue  shows — within  the 
general  plan  of  structure  of  root-bundles — few  peculiarities  characteristic  of  Dicoty- 
ledons. As  regards  the  xylem-plates  the  usually  very  gradual  increase  of  the  width 
of  the  vessels  in  the  centripetal  direction  is  worthy  of  remark.  Only  as  an  exception, 
in  the  polyarch  subsidiary  roots  on  the  rhizome  of  Primula  Auricula  and  Nym- 
phajacea)  does  the  case  usual  in  Monocotyledons  occur,  namely,  that  the  short  row 
of  vessels,  which  does  not  reach  to  the  centre,  consists  of  a  few  narrow  peripheral 
vessels,  and  then  of  one  or  several  which  are  very  wide  (Fig.  164).  In  most  cases 
belonging  to  this  series  the  one-  or  few-rowed  plates  constitute  radial  bands,  narrow 
in  cross-section,  separated  by  relatively  very  broad  interstices.  These  bands  eiUier 
meet  in  the  middle,  or  they  are  separated,  or  connected  together,  by  means  of  a 
parenchymatous  axial  strand.  In  stout  polyarch  subsidiary  roots,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  stout  main-roots,  where  they  pass  over  into  the  hypocotyledonary  stem,  this 
axial  parenchymatous  mass,  the  'pith'  of  the  root,  is  of  considerable  thickness. 
Rarely,  among  Dicotyledons,  the  axial  parenchyma  connecting  the  xylem-rays  is 
represented  by  a  strand  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  e.  g.  in  the  subsidiary  roots  of 
Stachys  sylvatica,  Mentha  aquatica,  and  Hedera  Helix  (v.  Tieghem). 

A  peculiarity,  which  so  far  as  1  am  aware  only  occurs  among  Dicotyledons,  is  the 
presence  of  a  bundle  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  roughly  crescent-shaped  as  seen  in 
cross-section,  on  the  outside  of  the  phloem-groups  of  triarch  and  tetrarch  roots  of 
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FapilionaCMC  (Ksum,  Pbaseolus).   The  fibrous  bundle  lies  inside  the  pericambium.  In 
other  respects  the  phloem  still  requires  more  exact  histological  investigation  in  these 


In  all  roots  of  Dicotyledons  investigated  a  peticambium,  consisting  of  one,  or  in 
many  casei  of  several  layen,  completely  surrounds  the  xylem-plates.  Those  peculi- 
arities of  its  structure  which  are  related  to  the  development  of  lateral  roots,  the  resin- 
canals  which  sometimes  occur  in  it,  and  other  points  connected  nith  it,  will  have  to 
be  discussed  below  (Sects.  117  and  r33}. 

This  original  structure  of  the  roots  of  Dicotyledons  is,  however,  permanent  in  but 
few  cases;  in  most  cases,  and  in 

many  species  immediately  after  its  .      '^'^^t?V~-$p;'>*'— if 

origination,    it   is    altered    by   the  "  "  ---— ^'^'^^  ^^'-f^ -^- 

secondary  growth  in  thickness, 
starting  from  the  inside  of  the 
phloem-rays,  of  which  we  shall 
treat  in  Chap.  XIV;  comp.  Fig. 
165.  Hence  result  essential  and 
actual  differences  from  other  roots, 
especially  those  of  Ferns  and  Mono- 
cotyledons, in  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  many  roots  of  Dracaena ', 
these  secondary  changes  are  want- 
ing. It  must,  however,  be  expressly 
Stated  that  the  changes  due  to 
secondary  growth  in  thickness  occur 
in  by  no  means  all  roots  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, and  thus  do  not  establish 
any  generally  valid  distinction  be- 
tween these  and  the  others.  Apart 
from  those  cases  where,  as  in  the 
subsidiary  roots  of  Stachys  silvatica,  Mentha  aquatica.  Lysimachia  nummularia,  Myrio- 
phyllum,  and  Hippuris,  the  secondary  growth  in  tiiickness  is  infinitesimally  smalt,  and 
as  such  even  doubtful,  because  in  other  cases  also  the  innermost  vessels  uniting  the 
plates  are  developed  very  late,  this  secondary  growih  is  completely  absent  in  a  number 
of  subsidiary  roots.  For  instance  in  those  of  Gunnera',  tlic  Nymphxacex,  Ficaria 
ranunculoides,  and  Primula  Auricula,  [o  which  cases  it  may  l>e  antici]>ated  that  more 
extended  investigation  will  add  others.  The  fact  that  a  rudimentary  secondary  growth 
in  thickness  occurs  at  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  roots  in  question  (in  Ficaria  and 
Nuphar')  has  no  effect  on  the  condition  of  their  much  greater  portion. 

The  fact  that  in  roots  of  Dicotyledons  sclemsis  of  the  endodcrmis  but  rarely 
occnre  no  doubt  stands  in  the  closest  relation  with  the  occurrence  of  secondary 
growth.  Such  sclerosis,  however,  occurs  for  example  in  the  adventitious  root^  on  the 
e  of  Primula  Auricula  and  Ranunculus  rc[)cns ;  comp.  Figs.  164  and  165. 


'  Compare  C»sp«iy,  Pring>ihcim'»  Jahrh.  I.  p.  446.— Fallienl>ei|[,  /.  f.  p.  197, 
*  R^ake,  MoiphoIoE.  Ablmn<ll.  p.  $8.  *  Vin  TwEhem,  t.f.  p.  166,  ftc. 
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a.  The  asial  bundle  of  the  root  in  the  Gymtiosperms^  is  in  general  similarly  con- 
Btnicted  to  the  ordinary  one  of  Dicotyledons.  Its  original  structure  is  always  altered 
verj-early  by  secondary  growth  from  the  cambium  ;  the  sclerenchymatoas  fibres  in  the 
periphery  of  the  phloem  region  of  Dion  described  by  Reinke  may  have  owed  thdr 
origin  to  this.  Over  the  angles  of  the  xylem-plates  the  pericambium  is  Bingle-Uyered 
in  Taxus,  Thuja,  and  Biota ;  many-layered  (from  3  and  4  to  7  cell-layers  thick)  in 
species  of  Podocarpus,  Pinus,  and  in  the  Cycadeje  investigated. 

The  x3-lem-plates  consist  at  their  outer  corners  of  tracheides,  with  the  fibrous 
thickenings  generally  characteristic  of  this  region ;  in  their  internal,  later  developed 
portion  they  consist  of  pitied  tracheides,  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  wood 
of  Gymnosperms. 

Among  the  Coniferz  the  Cupressinez  and  Taicinex  have  diametral  and  diarch  sylera- 
plates  in  roots  of  all  degrees,  or  more  rarely  triarch  ones.    In  the  Abietinec  Uglier 


numbers  and  with  them  greater  individual  variations  are  the  rule,  though  here  no  con- 
stant relation  exists  in  the  main  root  between  these  variations  and  the  number  of  the 
cotyledons,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  likewise  variable  and  always  more  than  two.  In 
Abies  excelsa,  for  example,  van  Tieghem  found  in  11  seedlings  a  triarch  root-bundle,  the 
cotyledons  numbering  7,  S,  9,  or  to ;  in  a  specimen  with  6  cotyledons  the  bundle  was 
diarch,  in  one  with  S,  tetrarch.  The  numerous  investigations  of  the  observer  mentioned 
established  similar  relations  for  the  species  of  the  genus  Pinus  in  the  narrowest  sense 
(P.  Pinea,  halepensis,  sylvestris,  &c.).     The  number  of  the  xylem-plates  here  amounts 

<  S«e  van  Ti^hem,  /.  c. — Strasburger,  Coniferen  nnd  Gneloceen,  pp.  340,  360,  ftc. — Mettenlii^ 
Beitr.  7.  Analotnie  d,  Cycndeen,  p.  595,  &c.— Reinke,  Morpholog.  Abhandl.  I. 
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to  3-6,  rarely  7.  They  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  closely-related  Abietinex  by 
their  form,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  Y.  Each  of  them  is,  literally  speaking, 
diarch ;  and  begins  externally  with  two  rows  of  about  five  narrow  tracheides,  touching 
the  pericambium  at  two  separate  points ;  they  converge  towards  the  inside  and  abut  on 
each  other.  From  their  point  of  junction  a  radial  row  of  tracheides,  1-2  layers  thick, 
extends  in  the  centripetal  direction,  without  reaching  the  centre  of  the  root.  In  the 
angle  of  the  Y  lies  a  resin-canal  surrounded  by  delicate  cells. 

Tlie  roots  of  Ephedra  which  have  been  investigated  have  diametrally  diarch  xylem-plates. 

Among  the  Cycadeac  the  xylem  in  the  subsidiary  and  branch-roots,  which  have 
been  investigated  in  numerous  species,  is  usually  diametrally  diarch,  the  two  original 
plates  meeting  in  the  middle,  or  being  separated  by  parenchyma.  The  same  holds  good 
for  the  investigated  main  roots  of  Cycas  revoluta  and  Zamia  furfuracea.  More  rarely, 
in  the  thick  subsidiary  roots  of  usually  diarch  species,  the  bundles  are  three-rayed.  In  a 
hybrid  Ceratozamia  van  Tieghem  found  three  or  four  xylem-plates,  and  in  a  specimen  of 
Zamia  muricata  Mettenius  found  six  in  the  main  root.  In  the  subsidiary  roots  of  Cycas 
revoluta,  when  the  centripetal  development  of  the  plate  is  already  advanced,  some 
scattered  narrow  reticulated  vessels  appear  at  the  sides  of  its  peripheral  corners,  as  if 
secondarily ;  whether  these  constitute  the  first  beginnings  of  the  secondary  growth  re* 
mains  to  be  decided. 

3.  Among  the  Monocotyledons  there  are  first  of  all  many  thin  main  roots  of  the 
seedling,  which  in  the  structure  of  their  axial  vascular  bundle  are  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms.  In  the  case  of  Allium  Cepa,  with  a 
diametrally  diarch,  and  sometimes  triarch  xylem-plate,  this  has  already  been  mentioned 
above ;  A.  Porrum  and  Lilium  Martagon  are  characterised  by  a  similar  structure  of  the 
main-root,  Tulipa  Gesneriana  shows  the  deviation  that  its  pericambium  consists  of 
two  layers  instead  of  one.  Bulbine  annua  has  three  xylem-plates,  which  do  not  meet ; 
Iris  Monnieri  has  four.  The  weaker  roots  of  all  degrees  are  essentially  similar  to 
those  just  described. 

Stouter  main-roots,  such  even  as  those  of  species  of  Asphodelus,  Canna,  and 
Asparagus  officinalis,  and  then  those  of  the  Palms  (Phoenix,  Seaforthia  elegans),  and 
above  all  the  subsidiary  roots  springing  from  the  stem  (which  in  this  class,  as  is  well 
known,  usually  far  exceed  the  main-roots  in  thickness),  though  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  maintain  the  typical  plan  of  structure,  yet  become  poly  arch  as  their 
bundles  increase  in  bulk,  and  also  show  a  more  varied  differentiation,  due  to  differ- 
ences of  many  kinds  in  the  structure  of  the  tissue* elements.  Comp.  Figs.  166, 
167,  168. 

First  of  all,  as  regards  the  number,  arrangement,  and  form  of  the  groups  of  tissue 
of  these  typical  roots  of  Monocotyledons,  the  number  of  the  xylem  and  phloem  rays 
rises  from  5-10  up  to  20,  50,  and  more.  The  thick  roots  of  Iris,  Asparagus, 
Smilaz  (Sarsaparilla),  Palms  \  &c.,  are  examples  of  a  high  degree  of  polyarchy.  The 
phloem-bands  are  always  small,  consisting  of  relatively  few  elements,  their  cross- 
section  being  roundish  or  radially  elongated.  The  xylem-bands,  consisting  of  one 
or  a  few  rows  of  elements,  usually  begin  at  the  periphery  with  a  short  uninterrupted 
radial  band  of  narrow  tracheae,  which  become  gradually  wider  towards  the  inside. 
These  are  suddenly  followed  in  the  centripetal  direction  by  one  or  a  few,  very  wide, 
reticulated  or  pitted  vessels.     The  latter  are  usually  separated  from  the  peripheral 


^  Von  Mohl,  Palm.  Struct ui a,  Di|>lothciuiuin  niaritimum,  Tab.  I. 
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pan  of  the  row  by  one  or  more  layers  of  interstitial  cells.  In  the  thicker  potyarch 
bundles  these  large  vessels  are  often  confined  to  certain  rows,  while  in  the  othen, 
which  alternate  irregularly  with  the  former,  they  are  absent ;  or  the  case  Trequently 


til  iiiirii  lliat  two  neighlxjurmg  rows  converge  at  an  acute  angle  towards  a  large  vessel, 

fitrtnliiK  In  criMH-Kcction  the  figure  of  a  V,  in  the  angle  of  which  the  large  vessel  lies. 

iBin-liluleN  ilo,  liouev-er,  occur  among  Monocotyledons  also,  in  whicli  the  elemeDts 
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become  wider  quite  gradually  in  centripelal  order,  e.  g.  in  many  Orchids,  as  Stan- 
hopea  sp.,  Epidendron  ciliare,  &c.  Here  also  the  numl)er  of  the  vessels  of  a  plate 
following  one  another  in  the  radial  direction  is  small,  on  the  average  4-6,  not  un- 
frequently  still  fewer.  In  the  Cariccs  investigated  the  row  usually  consists  of  a  single 
narrow  peripheral  vessel,  or  two  lying  side  by  side  in  the  tangential  direction,  and 
one  wide  internal  pitted  vessel,  the  latter  being  separated  from  the  former  by  at  least 
three  layers  of  parenchymatous  cells.  A  second  narrow  pitted  vessel  may  lie  between 
the  two.  The  peripheral  vessels  often  occur  without  the  corresponding  wide  one,  so 
that  a  row  can  no  longer  be  spoken  of. 

In  smaller  roots  or  bundles,  as  in  the  main  roots  mentioned  above,  the  weaker 
roots  of  all  degrees  among  the  Grasses  (Secale,  Triticum),  and  in  weak  adventitious 
roots  of  Tradescantia  virginica,  the  xylem-rows  either  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  bundle, 
or  converge  towards  one  or  two  wide  vessels  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  bundle, 
which  originate  very  early,  but  attain  their  development  very  late.  The  xylem-rows 
sometimes  come  into  direct  contact  with  these,  or  are  sometimes  separated  from 
them  by  a  few  interstitial  cells.  In  the  thicker  typical  roots  of  Monocotyledons  the 
radial  xylem-plates  do  not  nearly  reach  the  centre.  The  latter  is  occupied  by  a 
thick  cylinder  of  parenchyma  or  sclerenchyma,  at  the  circumference  of  which  the 
system  of  xylem-plates  often  forms  a  relatively  narrow  ring. 

In  the  great  majority  of  roots  of  Monocotyledons  the  xylem-ring  is  surrounded 
on  the  outside  by  an  uninterrupted  pericambium,  which  is  one  layer  thick  over  the 
xylem-plates,  and  the  outside  of  which  borders  on  the  cndodcrmis.  It  rarely  con- 
sists of  two  layers  over  the  xylem-plates,  as  in  the  main  roots  of  Tulipa  Gesneriana 
mentioned  above,  and  in  roots  of  Sarsaparilla.  All  the  roots  of  Graminea)  investi- 
gated form  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  (Oryza  *,  Secale,  Triticum,  Zea,  Coix, 
Sorghum,  Hordeum,  and  Paspalum  spec.  •),  as  in  these  the  pericambium  is,  as  a 
rule,  interrupted  by  the  rows  of  vessels  which  thus  lx)rder  directly  on  the  endodermis. 
Even  here,  however,  a  small  jx:ricambial  cell  often  lies  between  the  endodermis  and 
the  outermost  vessels,  e.  g.  in  Maize.  The  same  occurs  among  the  Cyperacea;  in 
species  of  Carex.  In  certain  cases  the  narrow  pitted  vessel  borders  closely  on  the 
endodermis,  e.  g.  in  C.  foenea,  folliculata,  divulsa,  and  hirta ;  or  both  this  and  the  usual 
arrangement,  in  which  a  pericambial  cell  is  present  outside  the  vessel,  may  occur  in 
different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  cross-section.  According  to  van  Tieghem, 
other  species  of  Carex,  such  as  C.  brizoides,  only  show  the  latter  typical  arrange- 
ment ;  the  same  is  the  case  in  species  of  Cyperus,  as  C.  longus  and  C.  alternifolius. 

In  these  typical  roots  the  structure  of  the  single  tissue-elements  shows  a  variety 
of  individual  differences,  both  as  regards  the  vessels,  and  no  doubt  the  sieve-tubes 
also,  though  the  latter  in  most  cases  still  require  more  accurate  investigation.  Into 
these  differences  we  cannot  here  enter  at  all  minutely.  The  mass  of  cells,  forming 
simultaneously  longitudinal  and  concentric  rows  between  and  inside  the  xylem-plates, 
shows  sometimes  a  typically  parenchymatous,  sometimes  a  typically  sclercnchymatous 
structure,  or  a  form  intermediate  between  the  two.  And  indeed  these  peculiarities 
either  extend  uniformly  to  the  whole  interstitial  mass  of  tissue  in  question,  or  are 


*  Nagcli  unci  Ixjitgcb,  i.e. 

•  Van  Tieghem,  i.e.     [See  further.  Klinjrc-,  Vergl.  hist.  Unters.  d.  Gramineen  u.  Cyix?raccen- 
wurzcln,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  Si.  rucr-b.  MI.  Scr.  'Yom.  XXVI.  No.  n,  1879.) 
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,i  ■■  :>^'iies  and  groups.     Of  the  combinations  which  are  here  possible 
■    .;  ■>^.iil_v  occur:  (i)  the  entire  inlersiilial  mass  of  cells,  including  the 
,\.;!  vorion,  remains  thin-walled  and  parenchymatous,  e.  g.  adventitious 
'    ;  ,>v\;ntii  virginiana,  Curcuma  longa,  and  C'livianobilis(Acorus  Calamus  is 
■.  ,-.    .0.  its  parencliyma  has  very  strong  walls).    (2)  The  whole  mass  of  cells 
,  ■   vvomos  sclerenchymatous,  e.  g.  Carex  divulsa,  Cypenis  aliernifolius,  and 
"■  -rf  adventitious  roots  of  Cyperacece  and  Grasses;  also  Curculigo  recar- 
;     lin-  tracts  of  cells  between  the  xylem-  and  phloem-plaies  are  sclerenchy- 
•-iiiing  together  with  them  a  dense  firm  ring  around  an  axial  strand  of 
■•.■■\:.i.  ttith  intercellular  spaces  containing  air:  e.g.  roots  of  Smilax  (Sarsa- 
«;ih  very  extensive  jiarenchyma  containing  abundance  of  starch,  roost  aerial 
I'rcliidacex  (e.g.  Epidendron  ciliare,  Oncidium  sphegiferum),  and  many 
'.■[s  (cf.  Molil, /.  c),  in  which  scattered  sclerenchymatous    fibres  may  occur 
isule  the  axial  thin-walled  parenchyma,  e.  g,  Chamaidorea  elegans. 
le  pericaml)ium  remains  in  most  cases  thin-walled  and  parenchymatous,  even 
where  it  borders  on  sclerenchyma. 
though   it  may  itself  eventually  be 
in4olved  in  the  sclerosis,  either  wholly 
or  in  part ;  the  former,  for  example, 
is  (he  case  in  Sarsaparilla  roots,  the 
latter  among  Orchids,  e.g.  Epiden- 
dron   ciliare,  where    opposite    each 
xylcm-plale  two  rows  of  its  cells  usu- 
ally remain  very  delicate,  while  the 
others,  hke  those  adjoining  them  on 
the  inside,  become  greatly  thickened. 
The  usually  one-sided  sclerosis  of  the 
endodennis,  which  is  very  frequent, 
though  by  no  means  universally  dis- 
tributed   among    long-lived    Mono- 
cotylcdonous   roots,   has   been   dis- 
^  cussed  in  Sect.  a?. 

.i...iI;lii\''*ill*'«Vl:'uIr.?n«'^X'wrliiJnLk'^^  Deviations    from    the    type   of 

c'.ivrnI!i'iiIIIII'Vi!L''llri^n.'^Ii!^''''Ti"''!^,ii5!Il'y  ^^0^  struclute  of  Monocotylcdonous  roots 

»u«-.iiu"J7Jn""tKSlr^'-^V.-^Ji'i't!iu^  '"'"'"''       hilherio    considered    occur    in    dif- 

ferent degrees  as  regards  the  ar- 
rangement of  ihe  forms  and  regions  of  tissue,  though  their  stniciural  condilions 
remain  the  same. 

In  diick  root-bundles,  some  or  all  of  whose  xylem-plaics  converge  in  pairs  in 
the  form  of  a  V,  the  groups  of  phloem  lying  inside  a  V  arc  often  smaller  than  ihoK- 
between  two  Vs.  The  lailer  are  frequently  large,  radially-placed  platen,  while  the 
fornuT  are  roundish  groups.  This  occurs  in  an  exquisite  Ibrm  in  the  aerial  roots  01 
an  Aroid  cultivated  in  Halle  under  the  name  of  Philodendron  Imbe  (Fig.  168),  anJ 
aisf)  ill  Talins :  cf.  Mohl's  ligure  of  Diplodieniium  maritimum  already  cited.  la 
(  hanutddrea  degans  diis  ineqiialiiy  goes  furtlier.  In  ihe  corner  of  ihe  V  |ie>  1 
small  Jijuiidibii  grouji  of  phloem ;  between  every  two  V's  a  similar  group  lies  lowaids 
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the  outside,  while  further  inside  a  second  occurs,  which  is  elliptical  in  cross- 
section,  and  is  separated  from  the  outer  group  by  interstitial  sclerenchyma,  in  which 
vessels  frequently  lie.  Thus  both  an  inner  and  an  outer  row  of  phloem-groups  are 
here  present  in  the  otherwise  typical  bundle. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  xylem-plates  not  uncommonly  converge 
towards  one  or  two  axial  vessels,  though  it  may  be  without  coming  into  immediate 
contact  with  them.  Such  axial  vessels  frequently  occur  isolated,  in  the  middle  of  a 
thick  parenchymatous  or  fibrous  cylinder,  and  are  separated  from  the  inner  edges  of 
the  radial  plates  by  many  layers  of  cells.  This  kind  of  structure  is  found  here  and 
there  as  an  individual  peculiarity  of  many  roots,  as  for  example  in  the  Sarsaparilla 
of  Veracruz  ^ ;  in  Carex  folliculata  I  found,  on  the  same  stock,  roots  of  the  structure 
usual  in  Carex,  with  a  thick  dense  sclerotic  axial-cylinder,  and  others  in  which  the 
middle  of  the  latter  is  traversed  by  about  5  moderately  large,  prismatic,  pitted  vessels, 
which  are  in  contact  with  one  another. 

These  trifling  forms  of  deviation  constitute  the  transition  to  those  more  con- 
spicuous cases,  in  which  numerous  vessels,  as  well  as  groups  of  sieve-tubes,  occur 
scattered  in  the  whole  of  the  cylinder  inside  the  radial  ring,  a  phenomenon  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  thick  adventitious  roots  of  many  epiphytic  Aroidex,  of  those 
Musaceae  which  have  been  investigated,  of  the  Dracaenese,  Pandanex,  (Pandanus, 
Freycinetia,  Cyclanthus),  and  of  the  Palms  Iriartea  exorrhiza  and  I.  prxmorsa. 

All  the  investigated  roots  of  terrestrial  Aroidez,  as  well  as  those  of  many  epiphytic 
species,  present  the  usual  typical  structure;  but  in  the  thick  aerial  roots  of  other 
forms,  scattered  wide  vessels,  and  very  large  sieve-tubes,  isolated  or  occurring  in  pairs, 
and  accompanied  by  cambiform  tissue,  arc  distributed  throughout  the  wide  and  constantly 
sclerenchymatous  cylinder  inside  the  radial  ring.  I'he  two  kinds  of  elements  do  not 
lie  in  the  radial  rows;  Tomelia  fragrans,  Heteropsis  ovata,  Monstcra  surinamensis, 
Adansonii,  Raphidophora  angustifolia,  Scindapsus  pictus,  Philodcndron  micans,  and 
Anthurium  digitatum  ^,  are  examples  of  this  structure. 

The  same  occurs  in  species  of  Strclitzia,  and  no  doubt  in  other  Musaceae  \ 
Essentially  the  same  arrangement  is  present  in  roots  of  Dracarnx  and  Pandanex,  with 
the  sole  difference  that  the  axial  tissue  in  which  vessels  and  sieve-tubes  are  distributed 
IS  not  homogeneous,  but  around  the  vessels  and  small  phloem-groups  consists  of  scleren- 
chymatous fibres,  while  between  them  it  is  formed  of  parenchyma,  in  which,  in  the  case 
of  Pandanus,  lie  wide  intercellular  passages  containing  air  and  scattered  bundles  of  fibres. 
The  ring  has  likewise  sclerotic  interstitial  tissue  between  the  radial  xylem-  and  phloem- 
groups,  the  number  of  which  even  in  moderately  thick  (1.5  cm.)  roots  of  Pandanus 
amounts  to  nearly  200  of  each.  The  cross- section  of  such  roots  therefore  presents  first 
the  typical,  relatively  narrow  ring,  surrounded  by  a  many-layered  pericambium  and  an 
endodermis,  and  then,  inside  this,  a  wide  space  filled  by  parenchyma,  in  which  numerous 
thick  strands  run  longitudinally.  Kach  of  these  strands  consists  of  a  many-layered  mass  of 
sclerenchymatous  fibres,  in  which  are  enclosed  one  or  more  isolated  wide  vessels  or  groups 
of  them,  and  one  or  more  small  phloem-groups  separated  from  the  vessels,  while  more 
rarely  only  one,  or  neither  of  the  two  forms  of  tubes  are  present.  The  position  of  the 
two  in  the  stiand  varies  irregularly.  The  distribution  of  the  strands  in  the  parenchyma 
appears  in  equivalent  roots  to  be  somewhat  different  according  to  the  species.    Among 


*  See  Berg,  Atlas  d.  pharmac.  Waarcnkunde,  Taf.  III.  g. 

•  Van  Ticghcm,  I.e.  p.  149. 

'  Compare  Wittmack,  Musa  Enscto,  Halle  (Linn<x'a),  1867,  p.  62. 
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the  Pandaneae,  for  example,  I  find  them,  as  seen  m  cross-sections,  isolated  and  irregularly 
distributed,  in  the  thickest  roots  of  Freycinetia  nitida  of  the  Beriin  Gardens;  in  Pandanus 
pygmaeus  (graminifolius  of  gardens)  they  are  arranged  in  transverse  rows  (parallel  to  a 
diameter),  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  broader  bands  of  parenchyma.  In 
P.  odoratissimus,  two  or  more  strands  separated  by  narrow  bands  of  parenchyma  are 
placed  together  in  groups,  and  the  groups  scattered  between  broader  masses  of  paren- 
chyma. As  the  thickness  of  the  roots  diminishes  the  conditions  of  structure  described 
become  simplified.  A  branch -root  of  Pandanus  pygmaeus,  1-2  mm.  in  thickness,  has,  for 
example,  inside  the  radial  ring  about  2-3  large  vessels,  and  the  same  number  of  phloem- 
groups,  enclosed  in  homogeneous  fibrous  sclerenchyma,  which  is  directly  continued  into 
the  ring.  Branch-roots  of  Dracaena  refiexa  about  i  mm.  in  thickness  have  a  thoroughly 
typical  structure,  the  radial  ring  surrounds  a  thin-walled  axial  cylinder  of  parenchyma. 
It  is  only  in  thicker  roots  that  an  irregularly  placed  strand  of  sclerenchyma  containing 
vessels  appears,  such  strands  becoming  very  numerous  as  the  roots  increase  in  thickness. 

The  roots  of  Iriartea,  finally,  which  are  an  inch  in  thickness,  are  distinguished  from 
those  last  described,  first  by  the  fact  that  their  bulky  vascular  mass  is  not  cylindrical,  but 
deeply  furrowed,  having  in  cross-section  the  form  of  a  star  with  about  ten  blunt  and 
usually  bifid  rays ;  further  by  the  fact  that  the  radial  ring  also  is  divided  up  into  scleren- 
chymatous  bundles,  enclosing  the  vessels  and  phloem-groups,  and  radial  bands  of  paren- 
chyma, which  are  sometimes  narrow,  1-2  layers  in  thickness,  sometimes  many-layered, 
and  which  separate  the  bundles  from  one  another.  The  middle  of  the  star  also  consists 
mainly  of  thin-walled  parenchyma,  often  with  lacunae,  which  is  directly  continued  into 
the  radial  bands  of  the  ring,  and  in  which  bundles  of  sclerenchyma,  each  containing  one 
or  more  vessels  and  phloem-groups,  lie  scattered.  Inside  each  sclerenchymatous  bundle 
the  vessels  are  surrounded  by  1-2  layers  of  parenchymatous  cells,  those  of  them  ^ich 
belong  to  the  ring  standing  in  direct  connection  with  the  many-layered  pericambium.  An 
end  odermis,  which  is  thickened  here  and  there,  appears  according  to  Mohl's  figure  to 
surround  the  star.  Finally,  in  the  entire  parenchyma,  both  of  the  star  and  of  the  cortex 
which  surrounds  it,  ni:merous  small  bundles  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres  lie,  each  enclosing 
in  its  centre  1-2  thin-walled  elongated  elements  (perhaps  sieve- tubes?).  The  xylem- 
plates  in  the  ring  appear  short  and  irregular  in  cross-section,  their  radial  arrangement  and 
alternation  with  the  phloem- plates  is  according  to  Mohl's  figure  often  indistinct,  though 
in  general  to  be  recognised.  The  development  of  the  elements,  both  in  Iriartea  (Karsten) 
and  in  the  roots  of  Pandanus,  begins  at  the  periphery  of  the  ring,  and  in  general  proceeds 
centripetally.  According  to  all  these  phenomena,  the  series  of  large  roots  just  described 
are  immediately  connected  with  the  type  of  Monocotyledons  as  special  cases,  in  which 
the  anatomical  differentiation  becomes  more  varied,  with  the  more  considerable  size. 

The  system  of  bundles,  which  traverses  the  tuberous  roots  mentioned  at  p.  233,  is 
entirely  different  in  structure  from  the  bundles  last  mentioned.  In  Dioscorea  and 
Sedum  all  the  bundles  are  typically  collateral.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  Ophrydeae, 
with  the  limitation  that  the  vessels  are  only  very  sparingly  developed.  Each  bundle  is 
surrounded  by  a  separate  endodermis. 

4.  In  the  Filices  in  the  widest  sense,  the  Marsiliaceae,  and  the  Equiseta,  with  a 
few  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  below,  the  axial  cylindrical  bundle  of  the  roots  does 
not  deviate  in  its  differentiation  from  the  types  hitherto  regarded*.  Its  xylem  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marattiaceae,  diamctrally  diarch, 
beginning  externally  on  each  side  with  some  narrow,  fibrously-thickened  tracheides 
lying  side  by  side,  which  are  succeeded  in  the  centripetal  direction  by  one  or  a  few 
rows  of  wider,  often  large  scalariform  tracheides,  of  the  structure  usual  in  Ferns ; 
(true  vessels  only  occur  in  Alhyrium  Filix  femina ').    Cf.  Fig.  169.    In  Botrychium,  the 


*  Compare  Nageli  und  Leitgeb,  van  Ticghem,  Russow,  U.cc.  -  Compare  p.  165. 
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tracbeidM,  which  form  several  rows,  are  of  a  differem  slruclure,  similar  to  thai 
described  in  the  case  of  the  stem  and  leaf  al  p.  346,  and  are  all  of  approximately 
equal  and  relatively  ismall  ^\idth.  Triarch  and  letrarch  bundles  sometimes  occur  in 
ihick  roots  of  species,  which  are  usually  diarch  ;  iri  arch -bundles  Kiva  been  observed 
in  Pilularia,  Equiselum,  liotrychium,  Blechnum  brasiliense,  and  Cyalhea  medullaris, 
leirarch  in  Equiselum,  the  Blechnum  above  mentioned,  and  Cyalhea.  In  the  species 
of  Trichomaoes'  investigated  triarch  to  octarch  bundles  usually  occur.diarch  bundles 
being  rare,  while,  on  tlie  other  liand,  the  latter  are  characteristic  of  the  roots  of  Hymeno' 
phyllum.     On  the  monarch  bundles  of  some  species  of  Trichomanes,  see  below. 


The  xylem-plates  are  in  most  cases  united  in  the  middle,  in  the  thinner  bundles 
often  by  means  of  a  very  large  vessel  (e.  g.  Enuiselum),  or  of  a  row  consisting  of 
two  large  vessels,  crossing  the  diametral  pair  of  plates  ai  right  angles  (P"ig.  169), 
In  other  respects  various  subordinate  differences  of  form  occur,  e.g.  a  regularly 
elliptical  cross-section  of  the  diainelrally  united  plate  in  Oamunda,  Todea,  &c.,  &c. 

The  arrangement  of  the  phloem-groups  corresponds  to  the  general   plan  of 


'  MrlUnius,  llyineiioi.hjlUceen,  /.(.  11.4)0. — Ru*^/*.  /.(.  y.  yj. 
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root-Structure ;  their  histological  peculiarities  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  the 
stem  of  the  same  plant,  and  like  the  latter  still  require  more  exact  investigation. 

The  pericambium  appears,  as  a  rule,  as  a  single  layer  all  round,  but  it  also 
occurs  with  two  layers ;  this  is  the  case  only  outside  the  phloem-groups  in  Aspidium 
Thelypteris,  and  all  round  in  Polypodium  ireoides  ^ ;  in  Osmunda  and  Todea  there  are 
several  layers  all  round.  In  the  Equiseta,  in  contrast  to  the  other  forms  belonging 
to  this  series,  all  the  cells  of  the  pericambium  stand  precisely  in  front  of  those  of  the 
endodermal  sheath,  and  together  with  these  have  arisen  from  the  division  of  the 
innermost  cortical  layer.  In  the  other  vascular  Cryptogams  the  latter  forms  the 
endodermis  only,  while  the  pericambium  originates  by  tangential  division  of  the 
plerome-cylinder  surrounded  by  the  cortex. 

In  the  endodermis,  apart  from  various  subordinate  differences  of  form,  the  cells 
lying  in  front  of  the  comers  of  the  xylem -plates  are  the  initial  cells  of  the  lateral 
roots,  and  are  often  distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  more  considerable  size. 
The  structure  of  the  endodermis  is  otherwise  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  bundles 
of  the  stems  of  the  same  plants. 

In  the  roots  of  Cryptogams,  the  orientation  of  the  diametrally  diarch  xylem- 
plates  is  always  such  that  their  surface  cuts  the  median  plane  of  the  next  higher 
order  of  ramification  at  right  angles.  Those  arising  on  the  stem  appear,  according 
to  species,  either  to  have  the  like  orientation  with  reference  to  its  median  plane,  or 
to  have  their  surface  coincident  with  the  median  plane  of  the  stem. 

The  axial  root-bundles  of  the  Marattiaceae  *  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
other  Ferns,  with  which  their  structure  otherwise  agrees,  by  their  tetrarch  or  polyarch 
xylem '.  The  number  and  length  of  the  radial  plates  increases,  in  the  same  species, 
with  the  thickness  of  the  roots;  the  former  may  amount  to  18-20.  In  the  thicker 
roots  we  frequently  find  them  converging  in  pairs,  and  as  seen  in  cross-section  united 
to  form  the  figure  V.  In  the  roots  occurring  above  the  ground  the  xylem-plates  do 
not  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  bundle ;  in  the  thin,  4-5  rayed  branches  underground, 
they  meet,  according  to  Russow,  in  the  middle. 

The  very  thin  root-bundle  of  Azolla*,  which  diflfers  in  its  development  from 
that  of  the  Ferns,  has,  according  to  Strasburger,  a  usually  triarch  xylem,  consisting 
only  of  spiral  tracheides.  Besides  this  there  are  only  some  inconspicuous  elements 
lying  inside  the  pericambium,  and  constituting  a  doubtful  phloem. 

Sect.  109.  A  structure  departing  from  the  general  radial  type  of  root  occurs  in 
the  rhizophores  of  Selaginellae  ^,  in  the  true  roots  of  the  same  plants,  in  the  thinner 
roots  of  Lycopodia,  and  in  the  roots  of  Isoetes  and  Ophioglossum>  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rhizophore  of  Selaginella  Kraussiana,  the  peculiarity  of  this  structure 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  usually  monarch  xylem  either  occupies  one  side  of  the 
bundle,  the  phloem  lying  on  the  other — the  arrangement  being  thus  collateral — or 
that  the  former  is  at  least  strongly  approximated  to  one  edge  of  the  phloem  which 
surrounds  it.     Most  roots  or  rhizophores  belonging  to  this  series  are  dichotomously 


^  Van  Tieghcm,  /.  c. — Compare  also  Nageli  iind  Leitgeb,  p.  83. 

^  Mcyen,  Haarlemer  Preisschrift  (1836},  Tab.  VIII. 

'  [Cf.  HoUe,  Konigl.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Gott.  Jan.  8,  1876.] 

*  Strasburger,  Ueber  AzoUa,  p.  48. 

•  [M.  Treub,  Rechcichcs  sm  lee  organes  de  la  Veg.  du  Selaginella  Martensii.  Le}den.  1877.] 
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branched,  and  show  a  definite  orientation  of  the  parts  of  the  bundle  in  the  successive 
bifurcations.  The  structure  in  question  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  dichotomous  roots,  if  it  were  not  that  those  of  Ophioglossum  are  always  entirely 
tinbranched  *,  for  there  is  no  basis  of  fact  for  van  Tieghem's  supposition,  according 
to  which  this  unbranched  root  would  be  the  favoured  branch  of  a  root  which  has 
already  undergone  bifurcation  while  still  inside  the  cortex  of  the  stem  which  pro- 
duces it,  its  other  branch  not  coming  to  development. 

Among  the  dichotomous  rhizophores'  and  roots  of  the  Selaginellx,  in  the  first  place, 
the  rhizophores  of  S.  Kraussiana  are  distinguished  by  cylindrical  vascular  bundles,  in 
which  the  middle  of  the  central  and  centrifugally  developing  xylcm  is  occupied  by  the 
narrow  primitive  tracheides,  while  the  periphery  is  formed  of  wider  scalariform  tra- 
cheides.  The  phloem  completely  surrounds  the  xylem  as  a  many-layered  stnall-cellcd 
zone ;  histologically  it  still  requires  more  exact  investigation  '.  I'o  form  the  bundles  of 
the  first  pair  of  roots,  the  bundle  of  the  rhizophore  is  uniformly  severed  into  two  halves, 
in  which  a  group  of  narrow  primitive  tracheides  occupies  one  edge  of  the  xylcm,  while 
the  development  of  the  elements  proceeds  from  this  point  towards  the  other  broader 
side.  The  xylem  is  thus  monarch,  similar  to  the  usual  collateral  bundles,  from  which 
those  in  question  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  phloem  completely  surrounds  the 
whole  xylem. 

The  structure  last  described  belongs  to  all  the  investigated  roots  of  Selaginclla,  and  to 
the  rhizophores  of  S.  Martensii.  These  bundles  also  divide  at  the  dichotomies  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  plane  of  division  passes  through  the  primitive  group  and  the  edge  of 
the  xylem  lying  diametrically  opposite  to  it.  In  primary  axes  arising  from  the  stem,  the 
orientation  of  the  bundles  with  a  unilateral  group  of  primitive  tracheides  is  such  that 
that  group  faces  the  base  of  the  stem.  In  the  dichotomous  branches  it  always  lies  on  the 
inner  side,  turned  towards  the  other  branch  of  the  pair.  At  every  bifurcation  therefore 
each  bundle  proceeding  from  the  division  of  the  main-bundle  undergoes  a  torsion  of  90*, 
and  indeed  this  takes  place  gradually  inside  the  main  axis,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two 
bundles  run  on  side  by  side  from  the  point  where  they  separate,  which  is  above  the  point 
of  bifurcation  of  the  root,  as  far  down  as  the  latter.  Only  in  the  first  dichotomous 
branches  of  the  rhizophore  of  S.  Kraussiana  does  the  same  orientation  come  about 
without  torsion. 

The  feeble  bundles  in  the  roots  of  Jjoetej  *  show  in  the  general  structure  of  their  uni- 
laterally monarch  xylem,  and  in  its  orientation  in  the  dichotomous  branches,  the  same 
behaviour  as  those  of  Selaginclla.  As  regards  the  elementary  composition  of  this  part 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  consists  only  of  a  few  rows  of  annular  and 
reticulated  tracheides,  without  scalariform  vessels.  So  far  as  investigations  extend,  the 
phloem  is  feebly  developed,  and  confined  to  the  side  remote  from  the  primitive  tra- 
cheides ;  as  seen  in  cross-section  it  has  the  form  of  a  narrow  crescent-shaped  band,  wh  ile 
its  histological  structure  is  indistinct.  The  position  of  the  bundle  in  the  root  is 
from  the  first  slightly  eccentric,  and  in  the  dichotomous  branches  always  approaches  the 
other  branch  of  the  pair.  The  eccentricity,  which  is  caused  by  a  mainly  one-sided 
extension  of  the  cortex  and  of  its  large  air-cavities,  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the 
roots.  According  to  Mettenius*  short  statement  ^  the  structure  of  the  xylem  and  the 
eccentric  position  of  the  bundle  in  the  roots  of  Ptyiloghuum  are  similar  to  those  in  Isoetes. 
The  bundle  approaches  that  side  of  the  always  unbranched  root  which  is  basiscopic  with 
reference  to  the  stem. 


*  Compare  Holle,  Botin.  Zeitf^.  1875.   Holle's  obscn-ations  are  not  in  agreement  ^nth  van  Tieg- 
bem's statement  that  the  roots  of  Botrychium,  with  typically  radial  bundles,  are  dichotomous  (p.  315). 

■  Nageli  und  Leitgeb,  /.  r.  p.  124.  '  [Cf.  Treub,  /.r.] 

*  Hofmeister,  Beilrage  z.  Kenntnis«?  d.  CIcfasskryptogamen.  I. — Niigcli  un<l  I^itgeb,  I.e.  p.  131, 

*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1867,  p.  99. 
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The  thin  roots  of  Lycopodiunty  already  described  at  p.  350,  are  immediately  related 
to  the  above. 

Lastly,  the  roots  of  Opbioglossum  arc  to  be  mentioned  here  ^.  In  the  circular  crosi^ 
section  of  the  axial  bundle  it  may  be  seen  that  the  half,  which  with  reference  to  the  parent 
axis  is  basiscopic  (lower),  is  formed  of  tracheides,  which  are  united  together  without  inter- 
cellular cavities,  and  are  similar  to  those  of  the  stem  (p.  346).  The  upper  edge  of  the  bundle 
is  formed  by  a  half-ring,  usually  two  layers  in  thickness,  of  relatively  large,  wide  sieve-tiibes. 
Between  this  phloem  and  the  xylem  lie  some  layers, — numbering  on  the  average  three,— of 
delicate  prismatic,  narrower  elements,  destitute  of  starch,  the  sieve-tube  nature  of  which 
is  doubtful ;  as  a  rule  a  layer  of  delicate  cells  separates  the  xylem  from  the  endodermis, 
while  the  sieve-tubes  border  immediately  on  the  latter.  According  to  van  Tieghem  the 
last  statement  often  holds  good  also  for  the  two  nu'ddle  tracheides  of  the  lower  edge. 
The  development  of  the  tracheides  begins  at  one  comer  of  the  segment  of  the  circle, 
and  proceeds  from  this  point  round  the  convex  edge,  and  from  this  again  towards  the 
phloem.  The  endodermis,  like  that  of  the  stem,  only  differs  from  the  other  cortical 
parenchyma  in  the  undulating  bands  on  its  radial  walls. 

4.  Imper/fci  and  rudimentary  Bundle-trunks, 

Sect,  i  10.  The  vascular  bundles  described  above  occur  in  land  plants  possessing 
foliage  which  is  rich  in  chlorophyll,  and  also  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  parasites 
which  contain  no  chlorophyll,  or  only  traces  of  it,  as  in  the  Orobanches,  Cuscutas, 
Lennoacese,  &c.  As  indicated  at  p.  32 1,  they  are  ccsteris  paribus^  as  a  rule,  aU  the  more 
developed  the  greater  the  development  of  the  leaf-surface. 

Conversely,  the  development  of  the  vascular  bundle-system  diminishes  in  evciy 
respect  with  that  of  the  leaf-surface  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  this  is  the  case  firsdy 
with  regard  to  its  differentiation  into  individual  bundles  and  their  branches,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  its  reduction  to  an  axial  strand  in  the  stems  of  many  submerged 
plants  (cf.  pp.  277,  321),  and  by  its  simplification  in  the  submerged  leaves  of  am- 
phibious plants  (p.  306);  and  secondly  as  regards  the  anatomical  differentiation  of  the 
individual  bundle.  In  the  latter,  while  the  plan  of  structure  remains  the  same,  a 
diminution  of  the  essential  tissue-forms  may  be  recognised,  as,  for  example,  the  com- 
parison of  the  bundles  in  the  stem  and  root  of  Ranunculus  repens  (Figs.  152, 165)  with 
those  of  R.  fluitans  (Figs.  153,  163)  teaches  ;  and  in  fact  the  diminution  is  chiefly  in 
the  xylem,  while  the  phloem  remains  the  same,  or  is  less  reduced.  Further,  as  the 
characteristic  elements,  and  especially  the  tracheae,  progressively  diminish,  deviations 
from  their  usual  typical  arrangement  also  occur.  Again,  there  may  be  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  tracheal  elements,  and  finally  of  the  sieve-tubes  also,  so  that  the 
entire  bundle  is  replaced  by  a  strand  of  uniform  elongated  cells.  Lastly,  we  find  the 
absence  even  of  any  rudimentary  indication  of  a  vascular  bundle,  as  in  the  tiny 
swimming  frond  of  the  Wolffias,  which  is  a  large-celled  mass  of  parenchyma,  covered 
by  an  epidermis,  which  has  stomata  on  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  air  •. 

These  cases  of  imperfectly  developed  bundles  are  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
complete  ones  hitherto  considered.  They  are  divided  into  two  main  categories, 
namely,  those  which  originate  as  complete  bundles,  and  then  by  disappearance  of 
the  xylem  become  more  or  less  incomplete — being  thus  bundles  with  a  tranatory 


*  Van  Tieghem.  Kussow,  /.  c,  -  Ilegelmaier.  Lemnaceen,  p.  31. 
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xylem, — and  secondly,  those  which  remain  imperfect  from  the  beginning.  Both 
forms  are  connected  step  by  step  with  the  complete  bundles  by  various  intermediate 
forms,  which  have  already  often  been  mentioned  above. 

This  especially  holds  good  of  those  bundles  which  hcconu  imperfect  by  disap- 
pearance of  the  Tracheae.  In  many  hcrl)aceous  plants  with  collateral  bundles  an 
intercellular  passage  appears  in  place  of  the  primitive  vessels  when  the  development 
of  the  tissues  is  complete,  as  was  described  at  p.  327. 

In  a  series  of  other  plants,  which  are  submerged  or  partly  submerged  aquatics, 
all  the  vessels  in  most  of  the  bundles  disappear  at  once  throughout  a  long  part  of 
their  course,  after  they  have  originated  as  annular  or  spiral  vessels.  In  place  of  the 
xylem  an  intercellular  canal  (filled  with  water)  occurs  in  the  mature  bundle,  and  on 
its  walls  the  remnants  of  this  thickened  membrane  may  remain  preserved.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  phloem  of  the  bundles  is  persistent,  and,  in  many  of  the  cases  in 
question,  very  well  developed.  These  phenomena  present  many  variations  according 
to  the  particular  cases,  and  are  especially  conspicuous  in  the  stems  of  the  Potamo- 
getons,  and  of  the  submerged  plants  connected  with  them,  which  have  an  axial 
bundle,  or  a  very  simple  bundle-system  *.  Even  in  those  among  these  forms  in  which, 
as  in  P.  natans,  distinct  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  and  common  bundles  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  want  of  vessels  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  crowded 
position  of  the  bundles,  often  gives  the  whole  bundle-system  a  structure  which  at  the 
first  glance  is  difficult  to  decipher,  and  into  this  we  here  have  to  enter  somewhat 
more  minutely. 

The  course  of  the  leaf- traces,  and  of  the  four  cauline  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Pota- 
mogeton  natans  and  perfoliatus,  was  descril)ed  above  at  p.  272.  All  the  bundles  are 
at  their  origin  collateral,  with  normal  orientation. 

In  the  node  all  their  parts  are  persistent,  and  soon  become  irregularly  united  by 
anastomoses.  In  the  whole  internode,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  xylem  disappears 
from  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  with  the  l>eginning  of  the  more  intense  elonga- 
tion, and  is  replaced  by  an  approximately  cylindrical  narrow  intercellular  passage, 
bordered  by  narrow  elongated  cells  -.  In  P.  perfoliatus  the  same  holds  good  also  of 
the  four  cauline  bundles ;  in  P.  natans,  on  the  other  hand,  the  few  (1-3)  reticulated  and 
annular  tracheae  of  the  latter  are  usually  persistent.  The  phloem-portions  of  all  the 
bundles  are  very  well  developed  and  persistent.  All  the  bundles  are  further  closely  ap- 
proximated to  one  another,  being  only  separated  by  a  few  layers  of  parenchymatous 
cells  containing  abundant  starch,  and  traversed  by  small  groups  of  sclerenchymatous 
fibres.  The  bundles  are  grouped  to  form  an  axial  strand,  rectangular  as  seen  in  cross- 
section,  which  is  marked  off  from  the  lacunose  cortical  parenchyma  by  an  endodermis, 
which  becomes  sclerotic  subsequently  (Fig.  170).  Inside  this,  one  bundle  faces 
each  longer  side  of  the  rectangle ;  opposite  one  of  these  two  sides  is  a  larger  bundle, 
the  sympodial  one,  descending  from  the  second  leaf  above :  facing  the  other  side  is 
a  somewhat  smaller  bundle,  the  median  one  of  the  next  higher  leaf,  belonging  to 
the  internode.  One  of  the  lateral  bundles  of  this  leaf  faces  each  of  the  shorter  sides  ; 
the  four  cauline  bundles  face  the  four  angles.     A  group  of  sieve-tubes  lies  at  the 


'  Compare  p.  277,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 
■''  A.  IJ.  Frank,  Ikitr.  /.  iMl.mzcnphysit)!.  p.  135. 
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outside  of  the  wide  intercellular  passage  of  the  sympodial  bundle,  while  tvo  some- 
what  smaller  groups  stand  symmeCncally  right  and  left  of  the  centre  of  its  inner  side. 
In  the  remaining  bundles  the  intercellular  passage  or  vascular  group  18  bordered  OQ 
the  outside  by  an  arched  group  of  sieve  tubes 

In  the  other  Potamogetons  invest  gated  (lucena  grammeus,  densus,  cnspus,  pec- 
tinatus,  and  pusillus)  m  Zanichellia  Akhenia  C)modocea  and  Zostera  the  irachcK 
in  the  node  are  persistent  while  those  in  the  internode  are  all  transitory  To  eveiy 
bundle  an  intercellular  passage  corresponds  which  13  surrounded  on  the  outside  by 
phbem  Where  several  bundles  traverse  the  internode  they  approach  each  other 
closely  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  for  P  natans  m  the  case  of  the  two 
leaf  trace  bundles  in  the  internodes  of  P  lucens  and  grammeus  this  goes  so  far,  that 


their  intercellular  passages,  which  are  turned  towards  each  other,  are  only  separated 
by  one  layer  of  cells,  or  in  most  cases  are  united  to  form  a  single  passage. 

The  single  axial  sympodial  bundle,  which  (without  cauline  bundles)  traverses 
the  internode  in  the  upright  stem  of  P.  peclinatus  and  pusillus  (Fig.  t?i),  has,  in  the 
manner  of  a  concentric  bundle,  a  central  intercellular  passage  replacing  the  xylem- 
group,  and  this  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  relatively  bulky  phloem,  containing 
large  sieve-tubes,  and  externally  limited  by  the  endodermal  sheath,  which  eventually 
becomes  sclerotic. 

The  bundles  in  the  stems  of  Zanichellia  and  Althenia  behave  quite  similarly  to 
the  forms  last  mentioned,  only  with  the  difference  that  the  phloem  is  very  delicate 
and  slightly  developed,  and  consists  of  elongated  celts  with  a  few  indistinct  sieve-lubes. 
Elodea  and  Hydrilla,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later  on,  are  also  connected  with  these 
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The  vascular  groups  cX  Cymodocea  xquorea '  and  Zostera  l>ehave,  boih  in  (he 
nodes  and  in  the  intemodes,  like  those  of  the  PotamoHctons.  The  intercellular  canal 
derived  from  the  xylem  lies  in  the  small  peripheral  bundles  on  the  inner  side ;  outside 
this  is  a  radially  elongated  phloem-group  containing  two  or  thcec  targe  sieve-tubes  ;  in 
the  thicker  axial  bundle  the  intercellular  space  occupies  the  middle,  and  in  (he  case  of 
C3rmodocea  has  at  its  periphery  four  sieve-groups  placed  cross-wise  in  the  transverse 
section ;  in  Zostera  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  broad  phloem,  as  in  Fotamo- 
geton  pectinatus. 

The  small  stems  of  the  Hydrillere 
and  of  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa  consti- 
tute transitional  forms  between  the 
bundles  which  beeomt  incomplete  and 
those  which  remain  rudimentary. 

Elodea  canadensis  and  Hydrilla 
veiticillata  have  an  axial  bundle  of  es- 
sentially similar  structure  to  that  of  Zani- 
chellia.  The  one  or  two  axial  trachege 
present  in  the  young  rudiment  of  the 
stem,  which  send  off  a  branch  into  each 
leaf,  are  incomplete  from  their  first  origin; 
their  walls  are  only  thickened  with  seg- 
ments of  rings,  and  disappear  every- 
where— even  in  the  node — on  the  com- 
mencement of  active  extension*.  Ac- 
cording to  Caspary,  Aldrovanda  shows 
an  axial  bundle  of  8-9  annular  trachex, 
which,  together  with  their  branches 
going  to  the  leaves,  are  persistent  in 
the  nodes,  but  disappear  in  the  inter- 
nodes  diuing  extension,  and  are  here  re- 
placed by  a  passage  surrounded  by 
delicate- walled  elongated  elements, 
which  have  not  been  more  minutely 
investigated.  Of  bundles  which  remain 
rudimentary,  those  in  the  small  stem  ^Z^<^Z.^,^<^a!^^V.l^'iJt^^^^iSi"J^tZ^ 
of  Cerato[^yllum  and  Najas  are  im-     "'"'■"■'>'i«"""'"°'*i>' 

mediately  related  to  those  just  described.  According  to  Sanio  the  former  are 
bundles  which  are  at  all  times  destitute  of  vessels,  and  consist  of  a  mantle  of  narrow 
sieve-tubes  and  elongated  cells,  between  which  lie  several  small  mtercellular  pas- 
sages, each  produced  by  the  absorption  of  a  row  of  clIIs',  and  inside  this 
mantle  are  some  layers  of  parenchyma,  which  surround  an  axial  passage  denved 
from  the  absorption  of  a  multiscriaie  strand  of  cells.  In  the  case  of  Najas  the 
mature  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  Elodea ;  sieve-tubes  have  not  been  described,  and 
are  doubtful;  the  axial  canal  arises  from  the  absorption  of  a  row  of  meristematic  cells. 


'  CiKnpmre  Bomet,  /,  c 


'  Caspary,  Siiiio,  /.  i.  (p.  i 


'  Compare  Ftanh,  Beilr.  p.  T43, 
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A  structure  deviating  from  that  described  occurs  in  the  bundles  of  the  small 
submerged  stems  of  the  floating  Utricularias,  the  Lemnacex,  the  Podostemaces, 
Vallisneria  spiralis,  and  in  the  rhizomes  of  Epipogon  and  Corallorhiza,  which  inhabit 
humus,  all  of  these  likejvise  remaining  rudimentary. 

In  Utricularia  vulgaris^  an  axial,  approximately  cylindrical  bundle  is  present, 
and  gives  off  a  branch  into  each  of  the  so-called  leaves.  Its  smaller  half,  which  with 
reference  to  the  horizontally  floating  stem  is  the  upper,  consists  of  elongated  prismatic 
cells,  usually  with  flat  ends  and  thick  collenchymatous  walls ;  the  lower  half  cofisists 
chiefly  of  thinner-walled  elements,  namely,  of  wide  sieve-tubes  and  numerous  narrower 
prismatic  cells.  Near  the  boundary  between  the  upper  and  lower  half,  but  within  the 
latter,  next  the  centre,  lies  a  single  row  of  very  long,  wide  tracheides,  with  their 
pointed  ends  applied  to  one  another,  showing  alternately  annular  and  spiral  thicken- 
ing. In  the  small  and  younger  specimens  no  other  tracheides  occur.  In  very  thick 
stems,  on  the  other  hand,  I  found  a  second  single  or  double  row  of  annular  tracheides, 
lying  at  the  side  of  those  mentioned,  near  the  periphery  of  the  bundle.  These  are 
similar  to  the  former  in  structure,  but  only  about  half  as  wide.  Their  development 
seems  to  take  place  very  late.  All  the  tracheides  are  persistent,  no  intercellular 
spaces  whatever  are  present  in  the  bundle. 

The  bundles  in  the  frond  of  Lemna  *  consist  in  the  native  species  of  a  thin  row 
of  annular  tracheides,  surrounded  by  one  or  a  few  layers  of  elongated  cells. 
Spirodela  polyrrhiza  has  several  parallel  rows  of  tracheides  instead  of  one ;  in  Lemna 
valdiviana,  on  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  tracheides  is  suppressed.  The 
absence  of  any  vascular  bundles  in  the  Wolffias  has  already  been  mentioned  abo>'e. 

The  bundles  of  the  Podostemacese,  which  are  still  much  in  want  of  accurate 
investigation,  consist,  according  to  Tr^cul's  short  statement ',  of  a  bundle  of  flbres  and 
Fome  small  annular  vessels,  the  latter  being  often  absent  in  old  stems  and  replaced 
by  a  cavity*.     Vallisneria  also  requires  more  exact  investigation*. 

The  axial  bundle  in  the  rhizome  of  Corallorhiza  contains  in  the  middle  two 
multiseriate  strands  of  reticulated  tracheides  with  narrow  transverse  meshes,  and 
from  these  the  simple  bundles  branch  off"  for  the  distichous  leaf* rudiments.  It 
further  consists  of  elongated,  usually  thin-walled,  elements,  which  still  require  more 
exact  investigation.  In  the  rhizome'  of  Epipogon  the  bundle  consists,  so  far  as 
investigations  extend,  only  of  uniform,  moderately  elongated  cells,  with  oblique  ends 
and  thin  walls. 

In  the  roots  of  those  aquatic  plants,  which  in  the  stem  possess  incomplete  or  small 
bundles  containing  passages,  the  bundles,  which  here,  it  is  true,  are  always  feebly  de- 
veloped, may  be  complete,  and  provided  with  a  persistent  xylem  constructed  according 
to  the  radial  type,  e.  g.  Potamogeton  luccns  •.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  here  also  either 
become  incomplete  by  disappearance  of  the  vessels,  intercellular  passages  appearing  in 
their  place,  or  they  remain  rudimentary. 


'  Compare  van  Tieghem,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  ser.  torn.  X.  p.  54. 

''  Hcj;elmaicr.  Lcmnaccen,  p.  48.  '  Archives  du  Museum  d*Hist.  Nat.  torn.  VI.  p.  4 

*  [Compare  Warming  on  Podostcmacex,  Mem.  Acad.  Roy.  Copenhagen,  r88i,&c. ;  also  Cario, 
Tristicha  hyi)noides,  Hot.  Ztg.  1881,  p.  25.] 

•  [Compare  Franz  MUller,  die   Kntwickelung  von  Vallisneria  spiralis,   Hanstein*s   .\bhandl. 
IM.  III.  Hefl.  4.  187S.] 

•^   Van  Tieghcm.  Ann.  Sci.  \at.  5  ser.  torn.  XIII.  p.  164.  pi.  VI. 
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The  former  process  fpoes  un  a^  a  rule  more  slowly  in  the  root>,  the  vessels  persist 
kmger,  than  in  the  stems  of  the  same  plants.  The  structure  of  the  root-bundle  (peri- 
cambium,  alternating  xylem  and  phloem  rays)  here  preserves  its  typical  character, 
although  the  number  both  of  the  individual  rays,  and  of  the  elements  composing  each  of 
them,  is  low,  the  former  being  reduced  to  four  or  to  two,  the  latter  often  to  one.  The 
mature  root  has  therefore  the  typical  bundle-structure,  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
place  of  the  2-4  xylem  rays,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  a  vessel,  and  in  place  of 
the  large  central  vessel,  which  in  many  cases  unites  the  rays,  an  intercellular  passage  is 
present;  e.g.  Aponogeton,  Alisma,  Hydrocleis  (van  Tieghem). 

In  the  root  of  Elodea  canadensis,  as  in  the  stem  of  the  same  plant,  the  disappearance 
of  the  4-5  peripheral  vessels,  and  of  the  larger  central  vessel,  which  is  separated  from 
them  by  an  annular  layer  of  parenchyma,  takes  place  imme<liately  after  their  first, 
incomplete  formation. 

Among  those  n)Ot-bundles  which  on  the  other  hand,  remain  rudimentary,  those  of  Najas 
belong  to  this  category.  They  consist  of  two  layers  of  elongited  delicate  cells,  and 
these  surround  an  axial  passage,  which  arises  by  the  absorption  of  a  row  of  meristcmatic 
cells. 

In  the  root  of  VallLsneria,  according  to  van  Tieghem,  there  is  only  an  annular  layer  of 
elongated  cells  enclosing  an  axial  passage,  and  surrounded  by  the  endodermis,  and  this 
constitutes  the  rudiment  of  the  bundle.  The  delicate  bundle  in  the  rout  of  species  of 
Lemna  shows  in  cross-section  essentially  the  same  structure  ;  the  middle  is  according  to 
Hegelmaier  occupied  by  a  row  of  cells  (not  by  a  passage).  Spirodela  polyrrhiza  shows  the 
same  character,  but  with  the  difference  that  the  row  of  cells  in  the  middle  is  developed 
into  a  persistent  row  of  narrow  annular  tracheides. 
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Sect.  hi.  The  ends  of  the  vascular  bundles,  as  was  shown  above  at  Sect.  91, 
lie  in  the  foliar  expansions,  and  in  the  cor/ex  of  many  plants,  cither  as  inierndl  ends 
ceasing  in  the  parenchyma,  or  fomiinji^  anastomoses,  or  as  peripheral  ends  at  the 
edge  or  surface  of  the  leaves;  in  the  stems  of  Cyalheacca;,  described  at  p.  291,  they 
also  end  in  the  interior  of  the  pith. 

With  the  ultimate  degrees  of  ramification  the  thickness  of  the  bundles  usually 
diminishes,  both  the  numl)er  and  the  size  of  their  elements  l)eing  reduced ;  at  the 
extreme  free  ends  they  often,  but  nut  always,  show  a  terminal  dilatation.  Xylem  and 
phloem  do  not  behave  alike  in  this  respect.  Clearly  characterised  sieve-tul)es  are, 
it  is  true,  often  still  present  in  the  thicker  bundles  of  the  foliage  leaf,  c.  g.  in  those  of 
the  leaf-nerves ;  in  the  last  orders  of  ramification  they  are  no  longer  to  be  fmnul, 
the  latter  consist  either  of  tracheae  alone,  or  of  these  and  of  delicate  elongated  cells 
accompanying  them,  the  sieve-tube  nature  of  which  is  no  longer  recogntsable. 
Where  and  how  the  sieve-tubes  cease  and  end  has  not  hitherto  been  clearly  made 
out  in  any  case,  and  this  jwint  deserves  more  accurate  investigation.  The  trachex* 
always  form  the  direct  continuation  of  the  xylem  of  the  thicker  bundles. 

The  ultimate  internal  enils  and  andsUmiosin^  branches  of  the  bundles  consist 
only  of  one  or  a  few  rows  of  short  tracheides  with  fine  spiral  thickening,  or  reticulate 
thickening  with  narrow  transverse  meshes ;  their  wall  is  often  (juiie  smooth  in  parts, 
appearing  as  if  immature,  e.g.  in  the  leaf  of  species  of  Chamxdorea,  and  Zea  Mais 
(Fig.  175).  Whether  vascular  perforations  occur  in  these  rows  is  at  least  doubtful, 
and  not  easv  to  decide. 

m 
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T-.e  JiLiEoilcn  oi  ;he  terminal  branches  above-mentioned  comes  about  either 
;f  :iIj:iron  oi'  -.h*  niiiiiAial  inicheides,  or  by  increase  in  the  number  of  rows, 
"le  .T.i  -ur:a,^*  :i  he  T^iciitfiJes,  bordering  on  the  parenchyma,  are  usually  cut  off 
iiuTT-r,  -:^cr  .runsvtfrMiv  cr  i>bii.;uely.  Characteristic  differences  corresponding  to  the 
•^••irzk  -siir.  "jrmi  ri  :;iirto6:c  of  die  bundles,  or  to  the  larger  systematic  divisions, 
■j-i  ■■.'.:  ,  -•!  rscri-i.  ;xi.ept  'iu:  in  general  the  thickness  of  the  single  temiinal 
:n::t.=xi  ii:=:n:sii<s  vnere  "in:  brizirbes  are  numerous.  Thus  in  the  Fenis  investi- 
C.\,i-i.  :.«  -i-.i--.  I-  e'v  inil  -rr-fti-j-nn*  are  comparatively  thick,  consisting  of 
••;*en.  ■",'w  i;:".L-e  r.  "2e  xvio;;';  ;t"  Kcotrledcns,  where  the  reticulations  are 
;i.! -.■'.■:'.;■■.  .::-  ".■."Tii  sii  iJ":  "rr^nL  *ie  bundles  are  at  last,  as  it  were,  broken  up 
;  .  •■■■.■■^•^.  -  -  ■-.-■;  i'.'iij.T  :ni:2eal  -a-v*.  vhich  end  free  with  short  bnuiches 
.-",>.      -;,     -■        r'Lr    -i::avcr«  :iriai;ai<iB  iLf  mo^t  Monocotyledons  consist  of 


OI..-.  OI  <.'l  .|"iio  a  fow  rows  of  tracheal  elements  (Figs.  174,  175).  The  leaf  of 
U^'UiiTuhi.i  is  111  Iw  mentioned  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  its  very  numerous 
n,«is\v-iM-  Ixaiiilik-ls  (conip.  Fij:.  145,  p.  303)  have,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  the 
■liuiiwiv  ff  i.\'uipk-ie  vascular   bundles    provided  with  a  multiseriate   xylem  and 

twtti,  and  it  is  imly  the  short,  thick,  free-ending  branches,  springing  partly  from 
)kii);U*H  i>f  the  cross-branchleis  and  partly  direct  from  the  longitudinal  bundles. 
Vlti^'^  «>n!iist  exoUisivL-ly  of  iracheides,  the  latter  being  inserted  between  the  elements 
9I'  ihtf  •.iirri'uudinft  parenchyma. 

An  ftiliow*  from  what  has  been  stated,  the  ultimate  vascular  branches  often 
|i^tltWt  dirvflly  on  die  parenchyma  which  in  the  laminae  of  foliage- leaves  conuins 
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Chlorophyll.  Its  elements,  in  so  far  as  they  stand  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
tiachese,  approach  on  the  one  hand  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand  the  typical  paren- 
chymatous cells  in  their  form.  This  is  the  rule  for  the  leaves  of  Monocoiy  lei  Ions  and 
Dicotyledons;  the  exceptional  case  in  which  even  the  ultimate  transverse  branchlets 
are  completely  enclosed  by  stout 
Bclerenchymatous  sheaths  occurs 
rarely  in  thick  .leaves  of  Mono- 
cotyledons, e.g.  Rhapis,  Vanda 
fiirva.  In  the  leaves  of  Ferns  the 
branches  of  the  bundles  are,  so  far 
as  investigated,  always  enshcathed 
by  one  or  a  few  layers  of  elongated 
cells  destitute  of  chlorophyll  *,  of 
wluch  the  outermost  often  has  the 
structure  of  an  endodermis  up 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  free  ends.  At  the  free 
ends  themselves  the  rows  of 
tracheides  pass  over  into  the 
chlorophyll-parenchyma,  through 
the  intervention  of  some  elon- 
gated smooth-walled  cells. 

In  the  case  of  many  ends  of 
handles,  which  according  to  their 
local  position  must  be  called  ptri' 
pheral,  no  essential  differences 
from  the  internal  ends  are  to  be 
mentioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  structure  shows  peculiarities  in 
those  numerous  cases,  where  the 
bundles  run  to  parts  of  the  epi- 
dermis described  in  Chap.  I,  which 
are  distinguished  by  water-pores 
nnd  water-filtration,  by  excretion 
of  lime,  or  by  glandular  structure 
and  secretion. 

Of  the  cases  belonging  to 
this  series,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
ends  of  the  bundles  in  the  furrows 
of  Fern-leaves  excreting  water  and 
lime  {p.  106)  are  closely  similar  to 
the  internal  terminations  in  these 

leaves'.     They  show  a  knob-like  swelling,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  number  and  size  of  the  tracheides,  the  lalttT  being  very  short,  with  narrow 


'  Cf.  McttCDius,  Fil.  hort.  Lips.  j).  -y 


'  Mcttcniui, I.e. 
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reticulations  and  pils,  or  with  spiral  fibres  ;  one  or  two  layers  of  delicate  cells  enidieaih 
the  wliole  end  of  the  bundle,  and  separate  it  from  (he  ihin-walled  epidermis  of  the 
furrow. 

The  ends  of  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-teeth  of  Drosera,  and  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  foliar  pitchers  of  Nepenthes,  are  likewise  placed  close  under  specialised  porlioni 
of  the  epidermis,  and  in  point  of  structure  stand  next  to  those  just  described. 

The  leaf  of  species  of  Droitra  (in  particular  of  D.  rotundifolia)  has  at  its  edge  and 
e  upper  surface  numerous  Rliform  teeth  with  broadened  ends'.  Those  of 
the  surface  are,  apart  from  differences  of  len^h,  similar  to  one 
another  I  hey  are  filiform  processes,  somewhat  conical)  f 
tapered  but  swollen  at  the  end -tu  form  an  appronimatelf 
o\ate  htad.  They  consist  of  some  layers  of  elongated  cells, 
in  the  m  ddle  of  which  are  one  or  rarely  two  narrow  ^ral 
vessels  or  rows  of  trachcides  (I  will  not  state  definitely  which] 
brand  ng  oR'  from  the  net  of  bundles  of  the  leaf-lamina,  and 
having  a  straight  course ;  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  single  epi- 
dermal layer,  the  cells  of  which  are  likewise  elongated.  In  the 
middle  ot  the  knoh-shaped  end  the  spiral  vessel  enters  a  group 
of  closely -connected,  short,  reticulated  and  spiral  tracheides, 
which  has,  as  a  whole,  an  ovate  form,  and  cons'.itutes  the  main 
bulk  of  the  terminal  portion.  The  layerof  cellssurroundingthe 
vesels  terminates  below  the  middle  of  the  group  of  tracheides^ 
in  thefotm  represented  in  Fig.  176.  At  the  point  of  transition 
to  the  head  the  epidermis  first  becomes  short -celled,  and  then 
suddenly  passes  over  into  the  three-layered  covering  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  knob,  which,  as  Wanning  has  shown,  is  derived  partly 
from  the  primary  epidermis,  partly  from  the  layer  of  meristem 
lying  below  the  latter.  The  innermost  layer  of  this  covering 
forms  a  bell-shaped  single  stratum,  consisting  mostly  of  elon- 
gated cells,  which  is  In  immediate  contact  above  and  at  the 
sides  with  the  group  of  tracheides,  while  below,  at  the  edge 
of  the  bell,  it  ends  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  epidermis. 
The  membranes  of  its  cells  are  smooth  and  firm,  similar  in 
their  reactions  to  those  of  an  endodemiis,  the  walls  vertical 
iircr  iic«ii¥iBj;iiNwc  tKcsiKi'  In »  to  thc  surtace  being  undulated.  From  the  edge  of  the  bell 
^lhi'l'n'^'.'w'%U'^lKV"pil^^^  onwards  the  surface  of  the  knob  is  covered  by  two  layers  of 
Ttese.'lJIIii^^wi'iiirf'.hfciiM™''  '^*"*'  which  are  thin-walled,  and  are  di^inguished  in  the  fresh 
intiM]iwi.Tniiieii(iiiit'iwti.jnwi:ii»  condition  by  their  dense,  intensely  red  contents.  Thc  inner 
from  iht  intmnrr  ei^iuJ^^i"  '"  of  these  two  layers  does  not  reach  quite  to  the  edge  of 
the  bell,  and  consists  of  small,  isodlametric,  polyhedral 
cells,  which  are  very  deliCiite,  and  are  in  uninterrupted  connection  one  with  another. 
everyivhtre  covered   by   the   outermost  layer,  which   is   continued    immediately 


from   the  edge  of  the  bell 

polygonal ly  prismatic  cells 

tical  to  the  surface  increas 

twice  as  long  as  the  di; 

c<[Ual  to  them.   The  delicate 

thc  sticky  secretion  (p,  101),  show  . 


the  whole  surfiiee  of  the  knob,  and  1 
■rrupted  connection.  The  diameter  of  these  cells  \-er- 
sivcly  towards  the  apex  of  the  knob;  here  it  is  about 
Tiding  with  the  surface,  while  at  the  base  it  is  about 
walls  of  these  layers,  which  are  covered  later  on  with 

very  delicately  undulated  outline  at  the  edges. — The 


teeth  of  the  edge  of  thc  leaf  are  e\pan<led  at  their  ends  to  the  form  of  a  spatula  or  long 

'  Compare  Meyeii,  Secrelionsort; 
Hntin.  Zcilg,  iS6r,  Xos.  ij,  jj.  &c. 


— TtiituI,  Anil.  Sci.  Nat.  4  scr.  torn,  lit.— Ninchk< 
,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat,  5  ser.  tom,  XIV. — Warming.  /■■'. 
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Spoon,  and  hare  on  the  upper,  somewhat  concave  surface  of  tlic  latter  the  same  three 
superficial  layers  as  the  middle  teeth,  while  Ihe  edge  and  under-side  consist  of  an  ordinary 
one-layered  epidermis.  Under  the  three-layered  portion  of  the  siiriace  lies  a  group  of 
truheides,  corresponding  to  It  in  position,  which  are  of  the  same  structure  as  those  of 
the  middle  teeth,  and  are  connected  with  the  networli  of  bundles  of  the  lamina  by  means 
usually  of  i-j  spiral  vessels. 

On  the  inner  lurface  of  the  pitcher  of  Neprnibti  branches  i-»  vessels  thick,  cominjf 
obliquely  from  the  network  of  bundles,  end  directly  beneath  the  basal  part  of  the 
digestive  glands  considered  at  p.  lot,  but  by  no  means  beneath  all  of  them.  Most  of 
these  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  bundlcends  extending  to  them  like  those  of 
other  plants  mentioned  above. 

Most  bundles,  which  terminate  Iwneath  water-pores  or  glandular  parts  of  the 
epidermis',  consist  of  rows  of  trachcidcs,  perhaps  also  of  vessels,  which  run  parallel 
towards  the  point  of  tennination,  diverging  directly  beneath  the  laiier  at  greater  or 
less  angks,  and  then  ending  blind.  The  structure  of  the  terminal  ck-ments  is  the 
same  as  in  the  internal  ends;  in  species  of  Crassula  reiiculaled  traclieides  with 
irousoally  large  meshes  occur.  In  all  cases  investigated,  except  C"rassula,  rows  of 
delicate,  smooth- walled  cells,  elongated  in  the  same  dtrecilon  as  the  trachea;,  lie 
among  the  latter  without  any  definite  arrangement.    These  become  more  r 


as  the  Irachese  between  them 
a  group  of  small  delicate  cells,  which  covers  the 
iheir  turn  immediately  covered  by  the  epidermis 
relation  may  be  called  the  Cover,  Epilluma  ',  of  tli 

'  Compare  p.  50,  )  8,  and  p.  90.  Most  of  the  lilerai 
treated  of  here.  [See  tlso  Gardiner,  on  the  cltvi-lopmiiii 
Quart.  Jour.  Micr.  Sci.  July,  1881.] 


over  gra<lually  into 
of  the  vcsseU ;  these  are  in 
iilh  reference  to  the  former 
end  of  the  bunille.    Either  a  single 

ri^  there  ciI(^l  rcfcn  also  to  the  suhject 
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bundle  ends  in  one  group  of  epithema,  or  two  or  more  converge,  so  as  to  end  in  a 
common  group.  The  former,  for  example,  is  the  case  in  the  large  leaf-teeth  of 
Fuchsia,  Primula  sinensis  (Figs.  177,  178),  and  Cucurbita,  where  the  bundle-end  is 
a  thick,  short  strand,  derived  from  the  union  of  several  convergent  bundles  inside 
the  edge  of  the  leaf ;  also  beneath  the  furrows  of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaf  of  species  of 
Cras&ula,  in  the  glandular  spots  of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaf  of  species  of  Malpighia,  &c. 
The  latter  is  the  case  in  many  teeth  and  crenations  of  the  leaf,  especially  the  broader 
ones,  e.g.  Brassica',  Papaver,  Tropseolum  (Fig.  179),  and  many  others.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  is  here  such  that  one  bundle  coming  from  the  middle  of  the  leaf, 
and  one  or  more  marginal  ones  on  each  side,  converge  towards  the  epithema,  and 
end  at  its  circumference.  Both  cases,  namely  common  and  spiccial  epithemata,  often 
occur  side  by  side,  e.g.  in  leaves  of  Crassula,  in  the  marginal  furrows  of  the  leaTot 
Saxifraga  Aizoon,  elalior,  and  their  allies  (comp.  Unger,  i.e.) 


In  the  furrows  or  sp>ots  (mentioned  in  Sect.  8)  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  of  certain 
species  of  Ficus,  which  have  incorrectly  been  supposed  to  be  without  vascular  bundle- 
terminations,  in  the  glandular  ends  of  the  pciiolar  appendages  of  Passiflorae,  Mal- 
pighiacese  (e.  g.  Stigmaphyllum),  and  Amygdalex,  and  in  the  glandular  prominences 
or  depressions  of  Acacias,  divergent  rows  of  Iracheaj  with  short  articulations  run 
into  an  epithema  lying  Iwlow  the  epidermis.  These  rows  may  belong,  according  to 
the  particular  case,  to  one  or  more  bundles,  or  in  several  cases  may  equally  well  be 
considered  as  one  bundle  or  as  several. 

In  the  furrows  of  the  leaves  of  f/cuj,  according  to  investigations  on  F.  ncriifolia  and 
divcrsifulia,  a  disc-shapc-d  group  of  epithema  lief:  below  the  epidermis,  either  over  a  knot 
of  the  network  of  vascular  bundles,  or  over  a  single  bundle;  in  the  former  case  the  vascular 
bundles  meeting  in  the  knot,  break  u|>,  as  it  were,  towards  the  side  of  the  furrow,  into 
nii[ucrou5  short  rows  of  trachcidcs  directed  towards  the  latter;  in  the  second  case  a 
bunch  of  trachcides  branches  olT  from  the  bundle  and  enters  the  epithema. 

'  Compare  Unger,  /.f.  (above,  p.  jay),  Taf.  3,  fig.  17. 
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The  glandular  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  of  Prunuj  Lauroccrasus  also  lie  over 
a  knot  or  a  narrow  mesh  of  the  net  of  bundles,  and  from  this  some  vessels  or  tracheidcs, 
which  are  not  numerous,  branch  off  into  the  epithema  lying  below  the  glandular 
epidermis. 

In  the  petiole  of  Pajsiflora  ctrrulea  and  its  allies  a  bundle  ending  below  the  epithema 
enters  the  cylindrical  appendages  or  teeth,  which  end  with  a  concave  glandular  surface. 
The  conditions  are  similar  in  the  appendages  of  the  petiole  of  ylmygdaUtt,  Several 
bundles  running  to  the  glandular  terminal  surface  enter  the  broad  round  appendages  of 
the  petiole  in  StigmapfyHum, 

In  tlie  jfcaciaj  the  glandular  spots  of  the  appendages  of  the  petiole  behave  very  dif- 
ferently according  to  the  species  (cf.  p.  98).  A  number  of  small  bundles,  here  and  there 
reticulately  connected,  enter  the  elongated,  wart-shaped  projection  of  the  base  of  the 
petiole  of  A.  lophantha,  running  towards  the  free  surface,  and  here  ending  in  the  epi- 
thema. Below  the  flat  wart-like  prominence  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  base  of  the 
phyllodes  of  A.  marginata,  and  A.  calamifolia,  numerous  isolated  short  tracheae  branch 
off  from  the  neighbouring  strands  of  the  net  of  bundles,  and  without  being  united  into 
distinct  bundles  turn  towards  the  epithema  and  there  end.  I'he  same  is  to  be  seen  here 
and  there  at  the  base  of  glandular  pocket-like  depressions  of  A.  latifolia  and  its  allies, 
but  the  vascular  ramifications  are  here  sparse  and  very  short,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  thick  zylem  groups  of  the  bundle-net  often  border  directly  on  the  epithema. 

As  regards  the  characteristics  of  the  group  of  epithema,  in  many  cases  it 
scarcely  deserves  a  special  name,  as  it  is  nothing  hut  a  small-celled  parenchyma, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  passes  over  immediately  into  the  other  larger-celled 
parenchyma  of  the  organ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  into  the  interstitial  cells  of  the 
end  of  the  bundle.  So,  for  example,  in  the  glandular  appendages  of  the  petiole  of  the 
Passiflorse,  and  in  most  ends  and  teeth  of  leaves.  Here  the  epithema  is  distinguished 
from  the  lacunar  chlorophyll-parenchyma  by  the  smaller  size  of  its  cells,  and  by 
their  containing  little  or  no  chlorophyll,  the  places  occupied  by  the  epithema  thus  differ- 
ing in  their  pale  colour  from  the  p^een  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  epithema  passes  over 
quite  gradually  on  all  sides  into  the  large-celled  chlorophyll-parenchyma  ;  the  water- 
pores  of  the  epidermis  lead  immediately  into  the  intercellular  passages  of  the  latter. 
In  the  leaf-teeth  of  Papaver  orientalc  even  all  transitional  forms  are  present  between 
the  small  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  epithema  and  the  tracheidcs  of  the  bundle-ends. 
These  epithemata  have  a  very  different  form  and  extent,  according  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  bundle-ends  and  teeth  of  the  leaf;  in  the  narrow  ends  and  teeth  of  the  leaves 
of  Fuchsia,  Callitriche*,  and  Primula  sinensis,  for  example,  they  are  quite  small  bodies, 
showing  only  a  few  cells  in  section,  and  lying  immediately  below  the  large  slomatal 
cavity,  which  belongs  to  the  water-j)ore,  situated  at  the  end.  In  the  broad  teeth  of 
the  leaf  of  Papaver  and  Brassita,  and  in  the  crenations  of  Troi)X*olum,  the  ^roup  of 
epithema,  which  receives  several  ends  of  bundles,  is  a  many-layered  small-celled 
parenchymatous  mass,  approaching  i"""  in  breadth. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  many  ends  of  bundles  run  out  into  epithemata,  which 
are  sharply  distinguished  and  limited.  The  furrows  of  the  leaves  of  species  of  Ficus, 
Crassula,  and  Saxifraga,  the  glandular  petiolar  appendages  of  the  Acacias,  and  many 
other  cases,  are  examples  of  this.  At  the  parts  of  the  leaves  indicated  at  p.  51,  of 
species  of  Crassula,  and  of  Rochea  coccinea  (Figs.  180-182).  a  thick  bundle  runs 

*  lk)rodin,  /.r. ;  compare  p.  51. 
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verlica]]}'  to  the  surface  under  each  epidermal  furrow,  ending  some  distance  within 
(he  latter  in  a  conical  or  hollow- conical  expansion.  Upon  or  in  this  expansion  rests 
an  epilhcma,  of  oval  or  elongated  fonn  according  to  the  species,  and  extending  to 
the  epidermis,  which  conUinii  water-pores.  Its  cells  are  on  the  average  about  one 
fifth  the  size  of  those  of  the  surrounding  chlorophyll- parenchyma,  they  are  roundish  or 
slightly  elongated  in  the  same  direction  as  (he  vascular  elements,  with  watery,  colour- 
less contents.  They  are  almost  uninterruptedly  united  with  each  other,  and  e»en  the 
cavities  below  the  water -stomata  are  small  In  the  furrows  of  the  leaf  of  the  Saxifrages 
mentioned  above,  the  end  of  the  vascular  bundle  is  expanded  into  a  large  epithenu 
of  an  approxiTiiately  conical  form,  with  its  base  resting  on  the  epidermis  of  the  furrow. 
Its  structure  is  very  tumilar  to  that  of  Crassula,  its  cells  are  elongated  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  iraches,  and  the  whole  body,  like  the  vascular  bundles  themselves, 
is  ensheaihed  by  a  layer  of  cells  which  are  very  rich  in  tannin.     The  epitbemata  in 


the  furrows  of  Kicus  have  an  approximately  discoid  general  form,  are  round-celled, 
and  in  Other  respects  are  also  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  Crassula.  The  same 
also  holds  good  in  general  of  those  epithemala  which  lie  below  the  glandular 
portions  of  the  epidermis.  How  far  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  their  cells  shows 
remarkable  peculiarities,  still  remains  to  be  more  exactly  investigated. 

Seit.  112.  In  thf  leaves  of  the  Corit/era,  as  slated  above,  the  finer  ramifications 
of  the  bundles  are  atisent ;  the  leaves  are  traversed  either  by  a  number  of  bundles 
of  approximately  equal  thickness,  or  in  most  cases  by  a  single  median  one ;  in 
most  Abietincic  by  a  median  pair  of  bundles  running  close  side  by  side,  only 
Bcparatt'd  from  one  another  l)y  one  or  two  layers  of  elongated  cells  (e.  g.  Abies 
cxceUa,  pcttinaia,  Pinsapo;  Cedrus  I.ibani;  Pinus  Pinaster,  Laricio),  or  by  a  thick 
strand  of  sclerenchyniatous  fibres.    The  bundles  arc  collateral,  and  their  o 
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uonnaL  Towards  die  end  they  are  tapered,  and  ilie  xylem  and  phloem  diminish  in  such 
a  manner,  that  here  also  the  ultimate  termination  consists  onl}'  of  one  or  a  few  rows 
of  short  trachcidea.  They  are  distin^ished  by  the  fact  that  within  the  lamina  of  the 
leaf,  as  if  to  replace  the  finer  branches,  the  edge  of  the  xylem  is  expanded  throughout 
its  entire  length  into  a  border,  consisting  of  rows  of  short  tracheides  inserted  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf.  This  fringe  of  irai  heides,  which  was  first  accurately  described 
by  Frank  in  ihe  case  of  Taxus',  and  afterwards  more  gt-nerallv  dcmonslraled  by  Mohl', 
is  absent,  or  at  least  extremely  feeble,  in  Larix  curopa^a  alont'  of  form»  known  to  me : 
it  arises,  in  the  case  of  the  Abittincae,  exclusivi^ly  from  the  nuter,  remote  edges  of 
the  pair  of  bundles,  in  ihe  other  cases  tnvt-sligated  from  both  sides  of  each  of  them. 


k:^  '^ 


-^s^.. 


It  is  attached  to  the  xylem  by  means  of  one  or  two  longitudinal  rows  of  Irachcides, 
more  or  less  frequently  interrupted  by  parencliymatous  colls,  and  from  here  projects 
on  each  side  into  the  surroumliiig  parenchyma ;  in  most  of  the  species  it  has  the 
form  of  a  plate,  which  is  cither  plane  or  a  litdc  curved,  and  approximately  follows 
the  direction  of  the  leaf-surfaces  (Taxus,  Cepliali)ta.\us,  Torreva,  Taxotlium  sompcr- 
virens,  Cunninghamia  (Fig.  1H3).  JuiiijuTus  (Fig.  184),  Thuja,  Thujopsis,  (jingko), 
or  is  curved  from  each  side  round  the  Ixuly  of  the  vascular  bundle,  and  is  separated 
from  the  latter  and  from  the  plate  on  the  other  side  only  by  a  few  rows  of  parenchymatous 


'  Botin.  Zeilg.  [8114.  ]>.  ifi7.Tar.  IV. 
'  Ibid.  1R71,  |>.  10.    Mohl  C1II-.  ihc  tnditi'k-t 
niuin,  liber  ilat  TroiUifusiuDi-UcueLii-,  Kloia,  1E80,  i 
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cells.  The  border  is  in  fact  curved  round  the  xylem  in  SciadopJtyi,  Araucaria 
brasitiensis,  Cryptomeria,  and  Dammara ;  round  the  phloem  in  Abies  pectinata  and 
Pinsapo.  In  Abies  cxcelsa  and  the  Pines  (P.  silvestris,  Laricio)  it  is  split  as  it 
were  into  [wo  plates  on  each  side  at  its  place  of  attachment,  which,  in  a  manDei  still 
Co  be  more  accurately  described,  are  bent,  the  one  round  the  xylem,  the  other  round 
the  phloem,  so  that  the  pair  of  bundles  is  completely  surrotmded  by  the  border 
of  tracheides. 

The  plates  of  tracheides  are  in  many  cases,  especially  in  Podocarpns  Meyeriana 
Endl.,  of  nearly  equal  thickness  throughout  in  every  cross-section;   Id  the  other 


cases  mentioned,  except  Abies  eitcelsa  and  the  Pines,  they  are  thicker  on  their  outer 
edge,  i.  e.  that  remote  from  the  vascular  Inindle,  than  on  the  inner  attached  edge,  in 
consequence  of  increase  in  the  «idlh  and  nunil>er  of  layers  of  their  elements ;  this 
often  (akc-s  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cross-section  becomes  wedge-shaped, 
e.g.  Taxus  and  Podocarpus  Thunbergii. 

The  tracheides  of  ihc  border  are  in  general  arranged  in  fairly  regular  rows  both 
in  the  direction  of  ihe  length  and  of  the  breadth  of  the  leaf;  these  rows  often  show 
interruptions,  which  are  filled  up  by  parenchymatous  cells,  but  all  are  at  some  points 
in  immediate  connection  with  one  another.  At  the  inner  edge,  which  is  atUched  to 
the  xylem  of  (he  bundle,  their  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  tracheides  of  the  latter. 
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nUnely  elongated ;  but  they  are  on  the  average  shorter  and  wider,  and  have  terminal 
surfaces,  which  are  but  little  oblique,  and  may  cvL'n  be  horizontal.  As  their  distance 
from  the  inner  edge  increases,  their  length  rapidly  dimini:>hes,  while  their  width 
increases,  bo  that  in  the  outer  part  of  the  border  they  are  not  longer,  and  are  often 
even  shorter  than  they  are  broad,  being  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  neighbouring 
parenchymatous  cells. 

These  conditions  appear  in  a  special  form  in  Podocarpus  Meyeriana,  Thuja 
gigantea,  and  in  the  Pines  and  Abies  excelsa  In  the  two  first-named  ihu  border  is 
very  broad,  it  projects  deeply  into  the  m  ddL  of  each  half  of  the  leaf  in  the  form  of  a 
fiat  wing.  Its  tracheides  with  the  exception  of  the  innermost,  arc,  with  reference  to 
the  diameter  of  the  leaf  much  broader  than  ton^i  thus  having  thi-ir  greatest  diameter 
directed  towanLf  the  edge  of  the  kaf    the>  form  rows  running  towards  the  latter. 


which   are  ru     d 

termed  a  narr       m    h  d  n 

In  the       n  hea  h 

flat  pair  o  es        Thu 

border  of  tra  h    dcb  o        h 
into  a  low  w    g  wh    h  ru 
the  opposite  d    n 

transverse  g  d 

In  the  Ab      n  a:     as    i 
pair  of  vascu 
mately  cylind 
which  is  fr 
parated   from    1: 
parenchyma    by 
with  somewha 
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po      n 
ph 
u  d    g 


'  See  Itarlig,  N aliii^i'ii'h.  .1.  fntsll.  (  ulIurpfl.inzBi 
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cells.  The  border  is  in  fact  curved  round  the  xylem  in  Sciadopitjs,  Araucaria 
brasiliensis,  Cryptomeria,  and  Dammara ;  round  the  phloem  in  Abies  pectinaU  and 
Pinsapo.  In  Abies  excelsa  and  the  Pines  (P.  silvcstris,  Laricio)  it  is  split  as  it 
were  into  two  plates  on  each  side  at  its  place  of  attachment,  which,  in  a  manner  still 
to  be  more  accurately  described,  are  bent,  the  one  round  the  xylem,  the  Other  round 
the  phloem,  so  that  the  pair  of  bundles  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  border 
of  tracheides. 

The  plates  of  tracheides  are  in  many  cases,  especially  in  PodocarpUB  Meyeriana 
Endl.,  of  nearly  equal  thickness  throughout  in  every  cross-section;   in  the  other 


cases  mentioned,  except  Abies  excelsa  and  the  Pines,  they  are  thicker  on  their  outer 
edge,  i.  c.  that  remote  from  the  vascular  bundle,  than  on  the  inner  attached  edge,  in 
consequence  of  increase  in  the  width  and  nunilwr  of  layers  of  their  elements ;  thb 
often  lakes  place  lo  such  an  extent  that  the  cross-section  becomes  wedge-Bhaped, 
e.g.  Taxus  and  Podocarpus  Thunbergii. 

The  tracheides  of  the  bordur  are  in  general  arranged  in  fairly  regular  rows  both 
in  ihe  direction  of  llic  length  and  of  the  breadth  of  the  leaf;  these  rows  often  show 
interruptions,  uhicli  are  filled  up  by  parenchvmat(>u>  cells,  but  all  are  at  some  points 
in  immediate  connection  with  one  another.  At  the  inner  edge,  which  is  attached  10 
the  xylem  of  the  bundle,  their  form  is  similar  lo  that  of  the  tracheides  of  the  latter, 
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nUnely  elongated ;  but  the)  a  e  on  the  ave  age  si  rCcr  ind  u  ler  and  have  terminal 
surfaces,  which  are  but  I  tile  ol  1  que  and  ma  e  n  be  ho  zo  a!  \  the  r  d  s  ance 
from  the  inner  edge  ncreases  the  r  I  ngtl  rap  ily  1  m  he  h  Ic  he  r  jdth 
increases,  so  that  in  the  outer  part  of  the  border  hey  are  no  lo  gcr  and  are  often 
even  shorter  than  they  are  b  oad  be  ng  s  Ijr  form  and  s  ze  o  he  ne  ghbouring 
parenchymalous  cells 

These  conditions  appear  n  a  spec  a)  form  Podo  arpu  Ale>  ana  Thuja 
gigantea,  and  in  the  P  nes  and  Ab  e  ciceM  In  ll  e  tvio  f  anted  h  border  is 
very  broad,  it  projec  s  deeply  n  o  he  m  ddl  of  c  1  half  of  he  leaf  n  ll  fo  m  of  a 
fiat  wing.     Its  [rache  des  v.  cl   ih    except  on  of  the   nne  n  ost  a  1     efe  ence  to 

the  diameter  of  the  leaf  much  b  oad  tl  an  lon^  I  u  hav  ng  ll  r  g  ea  est  d  ameter 
directed  towards  the  edge  of  th    I  af    thej  fo  m  ro  s    u      n^    u     rds  the  btter, 


which  are  often  intc  ruj  led   1  ut   arc    n  contact  »  th  on    another   and 
termed  a  narrow-meshed  net  of  u       t-\     vascular  bun  lie    erm  n     o  s. 

In  the  connate  si  ea  I  g  I  as  of  he 
flat  pair  of  leaves  of  Thuja  g  gin  a  he 
border  of  tracheides  of  each  leaf  s  \pan  1  I 
into  a  low  wing,  wh  ch  run  m  ct  h        f 

the  opposite  leaf,  and  un  es       h       o  fo       a 
transverse  girdle. 

In  the  Abietinea;  last  men  on  I  ih 
pair  of  vascular  bun  lies  I  c  an  appro\ 
mately  cylindrical  een  ral  port  n  of  t  c  1  jf 
which  is  free  from  hlorophyll  ads 
paraled  from  the  su  ound  g  cl  lor  il}ll 
parenchyma  by  a  \  rench  n  a  ou  h  1 
with  somewhat  stou  er  walls  (fig     85) 


mght  be 


■  See  llarlif;.  N nliirgist-h.  <t.  furstl,  I  uUurpInn 
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the  sucker.  The  vessels  of  the  strands  consist,  in  all  these  haustoria,  of  short 
elements  communicating  by  wide  perforations ;  in  the  sucker  they  are  usually  more 
elongated,  the  reticulate  thickenings  of  their  membranes  being  often  imperfectly 
developed  at  the  surface  of  the  process. 

(2)  The  intramatrical  ramifications  of  the  haustorium  of  Viscum  and  Phora- 
dendron,  which  have  been  described  as  cortical  roots,  are  traversed  by  an  irregular 
axial  vascular  strand,  which  ends  in  the  apical  meristem,  and  is  developed  slowly  and 
relatively  late.  In  the  *  borers,'  which,  starting  from  the  cortical  root,  penetrate  the 
wood  of  the  host,  like  wedges,  the  middle  is  occupied  by  a  relatively  thick  mass  of 
vessels,  the  remainder  of  the  body  consisting  of  large-celled  parenchyma.  The 
vessels  do  not  reach  the  edge  of  the  borer. 

In  the  broader  outer  portion,  the  bundle  is  irregularly  branched,  and  from  the 
branches  numerous  vessels  with  short  elements  run  generally  with  a  curved  course 
towards  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  borer,  and  here  attach  themselves  to  the  elements 
of  the  wood  of  the  host.  In  very  old  borers,  which  have  finished  their  growth,  the 
vessels  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  cortical  root.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
borer  is  still  growing,  they  are  separated  by  a  zone  of  meristem,  which  carries  on 
the  growth,  and  lies  in  the  cambium  of  the  wood  of  the  host  (Chap.  XIV).  The 
vascular  body  of  the  borer  may  be  massively  developed,  while  as  yet  no  vessels  have 
been  fully  formed  at  its  point  of  origin  in  the  cortical  root.  Arceuthobium  Oxycedri, 
which  is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  has  no  vessels  at  all  in  the  smaller  branches  of 
its  cortical  roots,  or  in  its  small  '  narrow '  borers ;  the  latter  simply  consist  of  a  few 
rows  of  large  parenchimatous  cells.  The  thicker  cortical  roots  and  borers  are 
similar  in  structure  to  those  of  Viscum  album,  but  are  simpler,  as  corresponds  to 
their  small  bulk.  Similar  conditions  to  those  in  Arceuthobium  recur  in  the  intra- 
matrical thallus  of  Pilostyles,  with  specific  variations. 

(3)  The  flat  intramatrical  body  of  Cy/tnus  Hypocistis  (cf.  Graf  Solms,  /,c^ 
Taf.  36,  37),  which  is  irregularly  discoid,  and  on  its  lower  surface  wedged  with 
irregular  protrusions  into  the  wood  of  the  host,  is  traversed  throughout  by  isolated, 
very  irregular  vessels,  which  are  abundantly  branched  and  reticulately  connected,  and 
which  in  the  wedged  protrusions  are  attached  to  the  ligneous  elements  of  the  host. 
The  elements  of  the  vessels  are  as  a  rule  irregularly  rounded,  with  a  reticulated  wall, 
and  are  in  communication  by  means  of  large  round  holes. 

(4)  In  the  tul)erous  regions  of  attachment  of  the  OradancAes,  the  vascular 
bundles,  both  of  the  parasite  and  of  the  host-root  bearing  it,  are  as  it  were  broken 
up  into  a  loose  web  of  numerous  vessels  with  short  elements,  those  of  the  parasite 
standing  in  immediate  continuity  with  those  of  the  host.  A  sharp  boundary,  whether 
between  the  vessels  or  between  the  parenchyma  of  host  and  parasite,  is  often  only  to 
be  recognised  in  the  youngest  stages  ^ 

In  the  tuberous  regions  of  attachment  of  most  genera  of  Balanophorese  (Helosis, 
Lophophytum,  Scybalium-),  the  conditions  of  structure  are  similar  to  those  in 
Orobanchc,  except  that  the  vessels  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  wood 
of  the  host-root,  as  far  as  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  latter.  Essentially  the  same 
holds  good  of  the  RafHesiaceae. 


'  ('asjviry,  Flora,  1S54,  Taf.  III.  =*  Kichler,  l^lanophorx  brasilienses,  /.r.  (p.  254). 
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(5)  In  the  regions  of  attachment  of  Balanophora  and  Langsdorffia,  according  to 
the  authors  mentioned,  and  the  earlier  investigations  of  G5ppert  ^  an  additional  phe- 
nomenon occurSy  which  likewise  belongs  to  this  series.  In  these  cases  thick,  variously 
lamified  vascular  bundles,  arising  as  branches  from  the  wood  of  the  host-root 
attacked,  grow  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  tuber  of  attachment,  their  branches 
having  broad  blind  ends  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  tuber.  According  to  the  existing 
investigations,  a  direct  connection  between  these  excrescences  and  the  parasites'  own 
bundles  does  not  take  place,  or  is  at  any  rate  doubtful.  The  bundles  of  the  ex- 
crescence are  thick  strands  attaining  more  than  1™°^  in  thickness,  and  their  branches 
have  broad  ends,  which  may  even  be  swollen  in  a  club-like  manner.  They  consist 
of  thick  vascular  masses,  which  are  accompanied  by  delicate  elongated  elements  re- 
quiring farther  investigation ;  they  are  penetrated  by  narrow  divaricating  bands  of  the 
thin-walled  parenchyma  belonging  to  the  parasite  (cf.  Graf  Solms,  /.  c), 

Skct.  114.  Conmciions  0/  Bundles,  Where  one  vascular  bundle-trunk  branches 
off  from  another,  or,  otherwise  expressed,  where  it  attaches  itself  to  another,  the 
equivalent  regions  and  elements  of  the  two  are  in  continuity.  Where  the  arrange- 
ment and  orientation  of  the  parts  of  the  bundles  in  question  are  similar,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  stems,  and  in  the  lamina  of  foliar  expansions,  the  above  fact  indicates 
the  structure  of  the  region  of  union  in  the  most  essential  points ;  various  individual 
differences  follow  from  the  general  principle  that  the  special  structure  of  every 
bundle  may  change  in  successive  transverse  sections. 

Where  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  the  orientation  of  the  bundles  is 
different,  torsions  and  displacements,  both  of  the  individual  portions  of  the  bundle, 
and  of  any  strands  or  sheaths  that  may  accompany  it,  must  take  place  towards  and 
at  the  place  of  union,  in  order  to  establish  continuity  of  the  equivalent  elements ;  and 
with  these  torsions  other  changes  of  structure  may  be  connected,  besides  those 
relating  to  the  orientation  of  the  parts. 

Those  cases  of  the  union  of  bundles  of  unlike  orientation  which  are  remarkable  in 
these  respects  fall  under  two  main  categories,  namely,  connections  between  bundles 
belonging  to  the  same  axis,  and  connections  between  the  bundles  of  a  main  and  a 
lateral  axis. 

I.  Of  the  former  category  we  have  here  first  to  mention  the  connection  of 
the  bundle-system  of  the  stem  with  the  radial  bundle  of  the  main  root  in  the  typical 
Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms '.  The  hypocotyledonary  stem  of  these  plants 
contains,  as  described  above,  two  or  more  separate,  collateral  bundles  of  normal 
orientation,  and  towards  the  main  root  these  approach  one  another  so  as  to  unite  to 
form  its  axial  bundle.  In  the  hypocotyledonary  stem  the  primitive  tracheae  lie  at  the 
inner  edge,  the  phloem  at  the  periphery  of  each  bundle.  In  the  axial  bundle  of  the  root 
the  primitive  vessels  occupy  the  outer  edge  of  every  xylem-plate,  and  the  phloem- 
bands  alternate  laterally  with  the  xylem-bands.     The  investigation  of  the  longitudinal 


>  /.  c,  at  p.  354. 

•  Mettenins,  Anat.d.  Cycadcen,  l,c.  p.  6oa.— Dotlel,  Der  Uebergang  des  Dicotyledonen-Stengels 


d.  Fibrovasalmassen  im  Stengel  iiiid  in  dcr  Hauptwurzcl  der  Dicotyledon 

of  for  the  present  work.    [Gerard,  Recherches  sur  le  passage  de  la  racine  &  la  tige,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat 

6  6^.  torn.  II.  1881.] 

C  c 
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course  of  the  bundle  shows  that  the  primitive  vessels  extend  continuously  from  the 
bundles  of  the  stem  into  that  of  the  root,  and  thus  gradually  become  displaced,  on  their 
way  to  the  root,  from  the  central  into  the  peripheral  position.  This  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  gradual  displacement  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bundle,  in  such  a 
direction  that,  on  their  union  to  form  the  root-bundle,  the  radial  structure  of  the  latter 
is  also  attained.  Together  with  these  displacements,  division  and  re-union  and 
disappearance  of  certain  parts  of  the  bundle  may  successively  take  place.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  variety  of  particular  cases  are  possible  according  to  the  different 
number  of  the  bundles  in  the  hypocotyledonary  stem,  and  of  the  rays  in  the  bundle 
of  the  root. 

Among  the  particular  cases  which  have  been  more  accurately  investigated,  that  described 
by  Strasburger  in  the  case  of  Biota  orientalis,  which  presumably  often  recurs  elsewhere,  is 
especially  simple  and  intelligible.  The  hypocotyledonary  stem  contains  in  its  upper  part 
two  bundles  descending  perpendicularly  from  the  two  cotyledons ;  the  bundle  of  the  main 
root  is  diametrally  diarch.  In  each  of  the  cotyledonary  bundles  as  they  gradually  ap- 
proach each  other  a  radial  division  of  the  phloem  into  two  halves  begins.  Further  below 
the  two  halves  become  more  and  more  distant,  and  are  shifted  into  the  same  tangential 
plane  with  the  xylems ;  each  then  approaches  that  coming  from  the  same  side  of  the  other 
bundle  and  unites  with  the  latter  to  form  one  broad  phloem-group.  The  xylero-groups  of 
both  bundles  go  through  the  above-mentioned  displacement  or  torsion  in  the  same  part 
of  their  course ;  the  two  broad  phloem-groups  therefore  alternate  with  the  xylem-plates 
of  the  root-bundle,  which  have  their  primitive  vessels  directed  towards  the  outside. 

In  the  j^bietinetB  with  many  cotyledonary  bundles  and  a  polyarch  bundle  in  the  main 
root  (cf.  p.  356),  as  many  cotyledonary  bundles  as  the  bundle  of  the  root  has  xylem-plates 
undergo  torsion  during  their  downward  course  through  the  hypocotyledonary  stem;  their 
phloem-groups  shift  laterally  into  the  space  between  the  xylem-groups,  the  primitive 
vessels  of  the  latter  shift  from  the  central  to  the  peripheral  edge.  The  xylem-groups 
of  the  remaining  cotyledonary  bundles  gradually  disappear,  while  the  phloem-groups 
amalgamate  with  those  which  undergo  the  deviation  described. 

In  Pbaseolus  four  decussate  pairs  of  bundles  traverse,  in  the  simplest  case,  the  hypo- 
cotyledonary stem.  The  xylem-groups  of  the  eight  bundles  are  separate,  the  phloem- 
groups  are  united  to  form  four  broad  curved  bands,  which  together  form  a  ring  only 
interrupted  between  the  two  bundles  of  each  pair.  The  xylem-groups  of  the  bundles 
leave  the  cotyledons  with  normal  orientation,  but  then  go  on  changing  their  direction  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  primitive  vessels  of  each  come  to  stand  in  one  tangential  row  with 
the  others ;  and  in  fact  the  bundles  of  each  pair  here  turn  their  primitive  vessels  towards 
each  other.  At  the  boundary  of  the  main  root  the  xylem-groups  of  each  pair  revolve 
round  the  primitive  vessels  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter  come  to  lie  outside,  the  re- 
maining vessels  towards  the  inside ;  the  further  down,  the  more  acute  is  the  angle  which 
the  bundles  of  a  pair  form  with  one  another,  until  they  finally  become  parallel,  and  fuse  to 
form  one  of  the  four  xylem-plates  of  the  root-bundle.  The  phloem-strands  alternating 
with  the  latter  are  the  direct  continuation  of  the  four  broad  bands  of  the  hypocotyle- 
donary stem.  Both  in  the  latter  and  in  the  root  they  are  each  supported  externally  by  a 
thick  strand  of  sclercnchymatous  fibres,  which  however  is  interrupted  for  a  short  distance 
at  the  point  of  transition  to  the  root.  In  other  less  simple  cases,  additional  intermediate 
pairs  of  bundles  lie  between  the  above-mentioned  four  pairs  of  bundles  of  the  hypocotyle- 
donary stem.  These  usually  end  blind  at  the  lower  boundary  of  the  stem ;  one  of  them 
however  frequently  enters  the  root,  so  as  to  form  a  fifth  xylem-plate  of  the  pentarch 
root-bundle  in  the  same  way  as  the  four  main  pairs. 

2.  The  united   portions  of  the  bundles  in  the  stem  of  certain  Aroids  and 
Pandaneae  (p.  268)  are   distinguished  by   a  distribution  and  orientation   of  their 
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elements,  with  reference  to  which  van  Tieghem'  has  appropriately  termed  them 
compound  bundles.  The  bundles,  which  on  their  downward  course  from  the  leaves 
are  at  first  collateral  with  normal  orientation,  usually  unite  to  form  a  body  of  round  or 
irregular  cross-section,  their  phloem-groups  uniting  either  directly  or  by  means  of  an 
intermediate  bundle  of  sclerenchyma  to  form  a  joint  strand,  at  the  periphery  of  which 
lie  the  xylem-groups,  which  towards  different  sides  are  sometimes  separate  and 
sometimes  fused.  The  number  and  structure  of  the  latter  and  the  configuration  of 
the  whole  bundle  change,  both  in  successive  cross-sections  of  the  same  individual 
and  in  the  different  species.     For  details,  van  Tieghem,  Ar.,  is  to  be  consulted. 

Similar,  less  conspicuous  phenomena  no  doubt  occur  here  and  there  in  other 
stems  of  Monocotyledons,  and  in  stems  and  petioles  with  medullary  bundles. 

II.  The  following  rules,  which  are  to  be  stated  with  reference  to  Sect.  108,  and 
to  the  developmental  data  given  below  in  Sect.  117,  hold  good  for  monopodially 
branched  raols  with  regard  to  the  attachment  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  lateral 
branches  to  that  of  the  main  axis. 

Apart  from  a  few  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  below,  every  lateral  root  arises  on 
the  outside  of  the  vascular  bundle  of  its  relative  main  root,  in  front  of  the  centre  of 
the  outer  edge  of  a  xylem-plate.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  diarch  and  many 
polyarch  roots,  their  xylem-plates  arc  attached  to  the  corresponding  outer  edge  of 
the  bundle  of  the  main  root,  their  phloem -strands  to  those  alternating  with  it. 

'  In  the  polyarch  bundles  of  many  Monocotyledons,  the  xylem-platcs  are  attached 
not  only  to  the  corresponding  plates  of  the  main  root,  but  also  to  the  two  neigh- 
bouring lateral  ones,  while  the  phloem-bands  are  attached  to  those  bands  in  the 
main  root  which  alternate  with  the  three  xylem-plates  mentioned ;  van  Tieghem 
found  this  to  be  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  ramifications  of  the  adventitious  roots 
of  Iris  Germanica,  Asphodelus  ramosus,  and  Asparagus.  The  division  of  the  lateral 
bundles,  in  the  case  of  Pandanus  and  the  Palms,  into  branches  which  penetrate 
further  and  deeper,  was  mentioned  alx)ve  at  p.  316.  In  the  Grasses,  on  anatomical 
grounds,  which  have  still  to  be  explained  below,  Sect.  117,  the  lateral  roots  do  not 
stand  in  front  of  the  xylem-plates,  but  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  phloem-strands  of 
the  bundle  of  the  main  root ;  accordingly  their  xylem-plates  are  attached  to  the  two 
next  lateral  plates  of  the  main-root,  their  phloem-groups  to  the  corresponding  ones  of 
the  latter.  A  similar  relation  obtains,  for  similar  reasons,  among  the  Pittosporeae.  As 
wfll  also  be  further  explained  in  Sect.  1 1 7,  each  lateral  root  in  the  Umbellifene  and 
Araliacex  is  placed  between  a  xylem  and  phloem-group  of  the  main  root ;  its  xylem 
is  accordingly  obliquely  attached  to  that  surface  of  the  corresj>onding  plate  of  the 
main  root  which  faces  it  *.  The  same  position  of  the  lateral  roots  and  insertion  of 
their  bundles  occurs,  according  to  van  Tieghem',  in  Lycopersicum,  while  nearly 
related  plants,  e.  g.  Solanum  tuberosum,  show  the  usual  behaviour  of  oligarch  roots 
mentioned  above. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  connections  of  bundles  between  main  and  lateral  axes, 
nothing  essential  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  in  earlier  paragraphs,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  this,  respecting  the  orientation  of  the  parts  of  the  bundle. 


*  Structure  des  Aroidces,  /.  <*.  ^  Van  Tieghem,  S>inm«Jtric  de  Structure,  l.c, 

*  I.e.  226;  cf.  also  §  117. 
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As  regards  the  special  structure,  the  general  rule  holds  good,  that  at  the  points 
of  attachment  of  lateral  organs  on  stems  and  roots  the  elements  of  the  vascular 
bundle  are  short  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  main  bundles,  because  they  in  some 
cases  arise  at  such  places  as  never  undergo  more  than  a  slight  elongation,  and  in 
others  attain  their  development  after  the  elongation  of  that  portion  of  the  main  axis 
which  bears  them  is  far  advanced.  This  phenomenon  is  especially  familiar  in  the 
case  of  the  nodes  of  vascular  plants ;  it  appears  the  more  conspicuously  the  more 
abundant  the  subdivision  and  ramification  of  the  bundles  where  they  are  attached 
(comp.  Sects.  94,95).  The  lateral  walls  of  the  short  joints  of  vessels  or  of  tracheides 
in  these  regions  are  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  pitted,  or  reticulately  thick- 
ened, and  in  the  latter  case  they  usually  have  low,  transversely  elongated  meshes. 
Spiral  and  annular  threads  seldom  occur,  and  then  usually  pass  over  within  a  short 
distance  into  cross-meshed  reticulate  thickening,  e.  g.  in  the  node  of  many  Comme- 
linese.  The  tracheal  elements  of  one  bundle  as  a  rule  attach  themselves  to  the  equi- 
valent elements  of  another  with  tapered,  acute  ends,  which  adhere  for  some  distance 
to  the  lateral  wall  of  the  other ;  the  attached  ends  are  rarely  cut  off  transversely. 

The  attachment  of  the  sieve-tubes  to  one  another  appears  to  take  place  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  the  vessels,  especially  according  to  isolated  observations  on 
the  Cucurbitaceae.    More  accurate  investigations  on  this  point  do  not  however  exist 
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Sect.  115.  The  vascular  bundle  is  formed  from  a  strand  of  meristematic  cells, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  definitive  form  of  the  bundle-elements,  assume  a  form 
elongated  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  bundle,  and  undergo  divisions  in  the 
same  direction  excepting  where  they  give  rise  to  the  shorter  parenchymatous 
cells  belonging  to  the  bundle.  These  initial  strands  of  the  bundles  are  therefore  dis- 
tinguished, in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  histological  differentiation, 
from  the  surrounding  non-equivalent  tissue,  and  especially  from  the  initial  layers 
of  those  masses  of  parenchyma  which  continue  short-celled  owing  to  persistent 
transverse  divisions.  To  this  is  further  added  the  usually  smaller  growth  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  bundle  in  a  transverse  direction,  as  compared  with  the  short-celled 
surrounding  tissue ;  the  initial  strand  has  narrower  cells  than  the  surrounditig  tissue. 
Essentially  the  same  phenomenon  appears  when  other  strands  consisting  of  elongated 
elements,  especially  for  example  strands  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  become  differen- 
tiated out  of  the  primary  meristem,  and  from  tissue  which  remains  short-celled,  what- 
ever may  be  the  anatomical  definition  of  the  region  in  which  they  arise.  Therefore 
where  a  fibrous- strand  immediately  accompanies  a  vascular  bundle,  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  in  the  initial  stage,  or  at  least  not  sharply. 

The  long-celled  initial  strands  of  the  vascular  bundles,  and  in  certain  cases 
the  fibrous  tissue  accompanying  them,  were  called  by  NsLgeli  ^  Cambium-strands,  in 
partial  agreement  with  the  older  terminology,  the  term  Cambium  being  used  for 
the  long-celled  initial  strands,  as  distinguished  from  the  short-celled  *  Meristem.' 


'  Beitr.  I.  p.  2.    Compare  the  footnote  at  p.  4. 
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Sachs  ^  has  introduced  the  name  Procambium  for  the  former,  because  the  term 
cambium,  if  applied  to  them,  would  be  ambiguous,  meaning  two  different  things, 
namely,  on  the  one  hand  the  strands  in  question,  and  on  the  other  the  initial  layer 
of  secondary  growth,  which  has  been  traditionally  designated  by  this  name,  and  of 
which  Chap.  XIV  will  treat.  We  here  entirely  pass  over  the  use  of  the  word  cambium 
mentioned  at  p.  4,  introduced  by  some  authors  for  all  those  groups  of  cells  which 
are  called  Meristem  in  this  book.  Finally,  Russow'  call  the  strands  in  question 
Desmogen. 

It  is  essentially  a  matter  of  indifference  which  name  is  used,  provided  it  be  known 
what  it  means ;  that  is,  in  the  present  case,  that  we  are  dealing  with  groups  of  cells 
which  fall  under  that  general  conception  of  Meristem — gradually  passing  over  into 
differentiated  tissue — to  which  we  have  adhered  in  this  book,  and  that  we  are 
dealing  with  strands  which  are  different  from  the  cambium  to  be  treated  of  in 
Chap.  XIV,  although  they  may  actually  stand  in  the  closest  anatomical  and  genetic 
relation  with  it  It  may  well  be  advisable,  however,  to  avoid  any  term  which  would 
recall  a  different  idea,  or  which  would  seem  to  imply  more  than  the  simple  fact  that 
the  strands  in  question  are  the  young  vascular  bundles,  i.  e.  the  beginnings  of  the 
latter ;  and  for  this  reason  we  may  apply  to  them  the  term  initial  strands  or  initial 
bundles,  in  agreement  ^ith  the  other  terminology  used  in  this  book.  The  initial 
strands  arise  from  and  consist  of  initial  cells,  of  successively  different  degree  and 
value,  from  which  the  elements  of  the  vascular  bundle  are  derived. 

In  typical  rooti  the  axial  meristematic  strand,  termed  the  plerome  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, is  the  initial  strand  for  the  vascular  bundle.  Its  differentiation  from  the  surround- 
ing meristematic  layers,  the  degree  of  completeness  of  which  differs  according  to  the 
particular  types,  has  been  described  above  in  the  Introduction ;  in  the  case  of  lateral 
roots  arising  on  a  main  root,  this  will  still  have  to  be  discussed  below.  Here  we 
have  only  to  repeat  that  the  individual  parts  of  the  vascular  bundle  are  already  at  an 
early  stage  to  be  distinguished  as  special  layers  of  the  initial  strand.  In  Fig.  186, 
reproduced  here,  and  in  Figs,  a  and  4-6,  above,  the  layer  or  row  marked  p  and  pc^ 
the  same  which  in  Fig.  3  is  marked  /  next  to  or— or,  is  the  pericambial  layer,  which 
may  be  followed  up  to  the  common  initial  cells  lying  at  the  apex  of  the  plerome 
body ;  in  the  same  figures  v  or  g  marks  in  each  case  an  initial  row  for  a  vessel  or 
row  of  tracheides,  and  of  this  initial  row  the  same  holds  good  as  of  the  pericambium. 
In  the  case  of  the  root-bundle  of  the  Ferns  and  Azollas,  similar  conditions  to  those 
in  the  Phanerogams  may  be  demonstrated  with  still  greater  sharpness,  as  shown  by 
NSlgeli,  Leitgeb,  and  Strasburger. 

In  s/^ms  with  a  simple  axial  bundle  the  primary  plerome  body,  like  that  in  the 
root,  has  the  significance  of  an  initial  strand  (Fig.  i,  p.  8). 

In  stems  with  a  complex  bundle-system^  and  in  leaves,  the  conditions  are  different. 
We  will  first  consider  simply  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  vascular  bundle,  without 
reference  to  the  question  as  to  its  special  place  of  origin.  The  development  begins 
with  the  fact  that  a  single  row,  or  more  frequently  a  strand  consisting  of  several  rows, 
of  the  originally  uniform  primary  meristematic  cells,  lying  in  a  position  correspond- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  bundle,  undergoes  divisions  by  means  of  longitudinal  wallsi 


*  Textbook,  and  Eng.  ed.  p.  1 10.  '  Vagi.  Unters.  p.  178. 
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while  growth  in  ihe  transverse  direction  is  relatively  slight.  These  divi^ons  ire 
repealed  with  a  frequency  varying  according  to  the  particular  case.  In  thick,  and 
especially  in  collateral  bundles,  they  often  still  go  on  for  a  long  time  on  the  boundaiy 
between  phloem  and  xylem,  when  at  the  edges  of  the  bundle  the  diflferentiation  of  the 
tissues  is  already  completed.  In  this  case  the  later-formed  septa  in  the  border-zone 
just  mentioned  assume  the  tangential  direction  spoken  of  above  (p.  335);  the  earlier 
stages  of  division  always  take  place  in  all  directions  successively. 

The  completion  of  the  definitive  elements  of  the  bundle  begins  in  each  trans- 
verse section  with  those  of  them 
which  have  been  described  above 
as  the  primitive  elements,  and 
thus  in  ihe  regions  occupied  by 
the  latter.  It  spreads  centri- 
fugally  from  each  of  these  over 
the  cross- section,  when  they  are 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
strand.  If  they  occupy  one  edge 
of  the  strand  the  development  in 
general  proceeds  towards  the  op- 
posite edge;  in  radial  bundles, 
as  described  above,  it  goes  on  in 
the  centripetal  direction ;  in  col- 
lateral bundles  it  is  centripetal 
in  the  phloem  and  centriAigal 
in  the  xylem ;  in  concentric  bun- 
dles, and  in  the  special  case  of 
leaves  of  Cycads  described  above 
at  p.  336,  the  development  goes  on 

ci^        '  '  '  '  '  in  different  directions   according 

to  the  number  and  position  of 
the  primitive  groups,  the  direction  being  generally  determined  by  the  rule  first 
stated.  Where  the  edge  of  the  phloem  is  broad  the  development  extends  along 
it  from  the  first  points  of  development  in  the  same  order.  The  development  always 
begins  with  that  of  the  first  primitive  elements  of  the  phloem,  Russow's  proio- 
phloem ;  the  primitive  elements  of  the  xylem  appear  later  in  course  of  development 
Where  a  bundle  is  accompanied  by  sclerenchymatous  fibres  the  development  of 
the  latter  takes  place  later,  often  much  later,  than  that  of  the  two  primitive  groups, 
and  independently  of  their  appearance. 

With  reference  to  the  longitudinal  course  of  the  bundle,  both  the  definitive 
completion  and  the  first  origination  may  proceed  in  the  acropetal,  or  conversely  in 
the  basipetal  direction '.  It  is  further  at  least  conceivable  that  in  the  same  bundle  the 
progression  of  the  two  processes  may  take  place  in  unlike  directions,  or  even  that 
each  of  them  goes  on  in  a  different  direction  at  different  pans  of  the  course  of  the 
bundle.     Sanio's  statement '  that,  according  to  his  investigations,  carried  out  in  the 


'  [Compaic  Trecul,  Ann.  Sci.  Nal.  6  scr.  lom.  XII.  p.  151,  ; 


■  Botan.  Zeitg.  18&4,  p.194. 
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case  of  numerous  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  those  bundles  in  any  cross- 
section,  which  are  the  first  to  originate,  arc  also  the  first  to  receive  the  definitive 
primitive  elements  of  phloem  and  xylem,  does  not  exclude  these  possibilities,  which 
are  rather  to  be  tested  by  further  investigation. 

So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  both  origination  and  completion  proceed  in  the 
acropetal  direction  in  all  root-bundles,  in  all  cauline  bundles,  and  in  those  in  the  stem 
of  Filices  and  Marsiliaceae.  The  leaf-trace  bundles  of  the  Phanerogams  certainly  do 
not  all  show  the  same  behaviour.  In  Tradescantia  albiflora,  and  in  species  of 
Potamogeton — with  the  exception  of  the  lateral  bundles  of  P.  crispus— they  are  both 
originated  and  completed  in  acropetal  order  of  succession,  so  far  as  my  investigations 
extend.  In  Cordyline  and  Chama^dorea  many  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  appear,  accord- 
ing to  Nageli  \  to  take  the  same  course  of  development.  Falkcnl)erg  ^  makes  the 
same  statement  for  all  Monocotyledons  investigated  by  him. 

According  to  Schmitz  •  the  median  bundle  of  the  leaf-trace  of  Bcrberis  vulgaris 
shows  the  same  acropetal  progression,  at  least  as  regards  its  origination ;  this  takes 
place  by  means  of  longitudinal  division  of  a  strand  of  primary  mcristcmatic  cells, 
*  siariir^ '  from  the  point  where  the  median  strand  of  the  leaf  perpendicularly  below 
(in  I  Phyllotaxis,  the  sixth)  curves  outwards.  The  same  holds  good,  according  to 
Nageli  *,  for  the  external  leaf-trace  bundles  of  Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  as  to  which 
however  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  belong  to  this  series.  Frank*s  statements  ^ 
according  to  which  the  same  conditions  are  said  to  exist  in  the  origination  and 
completion  of  the  trace-bundles  in  Taxus,  Quercus,  and  ^sculus,  require  testing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  by  Vochting  in  the  case  of  the  bundles  of 
the  leaf-trace  of  the  Melastomacese,  that  with  regard  to  both  of  the  processes  in  question 
they  grow  downwards  in  the  basipetal  direction  from  the  point  of  exit  in  the  node. 
The  same  conclusion  follows  from  Sanio's  investigations  in  the  year  1864  of  the  bundles 
of  the  Piperaceae,  if  these,  as  Weiss  *  maintains,  are  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace.  The  de- 
finitive completion,  at  any  rate,  takes  place  in  very  many  bundles  basipetally  from  the 
node  of  exit;  Nageli  states  this  for  a  portion  of  the  trace-bundles  ofChamaedorea  and 
Cordyline,  and  for  those  of  a  very  large  number  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers;  and  it  is 
not  difi&cult  here,  in  growing  ends  of  stems,  directly  to  see  the  basipetally  progressive 
completion  of  the  tracheae ;  comp.  e.  g.  p.  258,  Fig.  115,  m^.  Thus,  as  above  remarked 
in  demonstrating  the  course  of  the  bundles  in  these  numerous  cases,  as  we  follow  them 
downward  from  the  node,  we  at  the  same  time  follow  their  order  of  development. 

The  possibility  that  the  development  of  a  leaf-trace  bundle  may  follow  different 
directions  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  has  been  discussed  by  Mohl,^;  in  the  case  of 
the  leaf-trace  bundles  of  the  Palm-type,  he  states  that  they  are  developed  basipetally 
from  the  node  in  their  upper  part,  but  does  not  consider  that  this  excludes  an 
acropetal  development  of  the  lower  part.  Neither  do  Nageli's  and  Falkenberg's 
observations,  so  far  as  they  have  been  published,  appear  to  me  to  afford  a  solution 
of  this  question.     Development  proceeding  in  two  directions  is  indubitable  in  the 


*  Beitr.  /.r.  p.  37.  •  l.c,  p.  16a. 
'  /.r.  (see  below,  p.  393),  p.  30.  *  /.r.  p.  121. 

*  Botan.  2^itg.  1864,  pp.  180,  41 1.  •  Cf.  p.  250. 

'  Verm.  Schriften,  p.  181. 
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case  of  the  lateral  leaf-trace  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Potamogeton  crispus.  It  begins 
here,  as  already  indicated  at  p.  275  and  in  Fig.  125,  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
tracheides  in  the  node,  and  advances  from  the  latter,  on  the  one  hand,  towards  the 
leaf,  on  the  other  hand  basipetally  in  the  adjoining  intemodes.  Soon  after  the  latter 
basipetal  development  has  begun,  there  appear,  above  the  node,  in  connection  with  the 
tracheides  in  it,  the  first  tracheides  of  the  portion  of  the  lateral  strand  running 
through  the  next  internode,  and  these  continue  their  development  in  the  acropetal 
direction.  The  two  processes  go  on  in  opposite  directions  in  every  internode, 
and  meet  about  half-way  up  the  latter,  thus  bringing  the  strand  of  primitive  tracheides 
into  continuity ;  the  acropetal  part  starts  earlier  and  grows  slower  than  the  basipetal. 
The  first  origination  of  the  bundles  takes  place,  so  far  as  could  be  decided,  in 
the  acropetal  direction. 

The  completion  of  the  leaf-trace  bundles  in  Equisetum  ^  goes  on,  in  a  certain 
sense,  conversely  to  that  in  the  case  just  described.  It  begins  in  the  internode  while 
it  is  still  very  short,  and  in  fact  the  primitive  elements  of  the  phloem  first  appear 
rapidly  in  basipetal  succession,  then  the  first  tracheides  appear  almost  simultaneously 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  internode.  At  a  later  period  the  development 
of  the  primitive  elements  proceeds  further  and  in  fact  upwards  into  the  leaf,  and 
downwards  to  form  the  limbs,  which  are  attached  to  the  strands  of  the  next  lower 
internode. 

For  the  more  complicated  phenomena  in  the  Phanerogams  and  Lycopods 
possessing  an  axial  bundle,  and  leaf-bundles  laterally  joining  on  to  it,  comp. 
Sects.  70,  77,  and  78,  107,  109,  no;  Nageli,  Lc.  pp.  38,  53,  56. 

Sect.  116.  If  a  leaf-trace  consists  of  more  than  one  or  two  bundles,  and  if,  as 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  median  bundle  is  to  be  distinguished  from  lateral 
ones,  it  is  the  rule  for  the  median  bundle  to  be  first  originated  and  completed,  the 
lateral  bundles  being  the  later  developed  the  more  distant  they  are  from  the  median 
one.  Examples  of  this  have  already  been  given  in  Sect.  61.  The  converse  order  of 
succession  occurs  but  seldom ;  as  in  the  leaf-traces  of  Humulus  \  and  of  Phaseolus, 
which  have  three  bundles.  Leaf-traces  of  Monocotyledonous  plants  with  very 
numerous  bundles  ranged  in  several  rows  in  the  node,  behave,  according  to  N^geli's 
investigation  of  Chamsedorea  and  species  of  Cordyline,  in  agreement  with  the  main 
node ;  but  as  regards  the  succession  of  the  rows  they  differ  in  particular  cases.  Not 
unfrequently  the  formation  of  the  lateral  bundles  of  a  leaf-trace  only  starts  when  the 
median  bundles  of  several  upper  leaves  are  already  present.  If  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace 
and  cauline  bundles  are  both  present,  the  origination  and  completion  of  the  former 
takes  place  as  a  rule  earlier  in  the  same  cross  section,  than  that  of  the  cauline 
bundles.  A  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule  is  presented  by  the  Rhipsalides 
with  winged  stems '. 

In  recent  times  the  question  has  been  discussed,  with  reference  to  the  original 
differentiation  of  the  meristem  spoken  of  in  the  Introduction,  what  is  the  morpho- 


»  Hofmcister,  Vgl.  Unters.  p.  93.— Cramer,  Pflanzenphys.  Unters.  Heft.  3,  p.  a6.--Niigcli, 
Beitr.  I.  p.  38. — Russow,  Vgl.  Unters.  p.  145. 
*  Nageli,  /.r.  p.  114, 
'  Vochting,  /.  c. 
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logical  region  of  development  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stem '.  For  the  axial 
bundles,  as  has  repeatedly  been  said  above,  it  is  established  that  their  initial  strand  is 
the  plerome  cylinder ;  the  bundles  running  from  them  into  the  leaves  are  formed  out 
of  the  sarrounding  periblem.  For  the  cortical  bundles  the  latter  also  holds  good, 
at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  same  has  already  been  stated  at  p.  23 
for  the  entire  bundle-s3rstem  of  the  stem  of  Equisetum. 

It  follows  first  of  all  from  these  facts,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  more 
generally  enunciated  in  the  Introduction,  that  in  the  stem  the  formation  of  vascular 
bondles  is  not  everywhere  connected  with  one  and  the  same  primary  layer  of  meristem. 
This,  however,  does  not  yet  answer  the  question  how  far  other  bundles  or  systems  of 
bundles,  occupjdng  a  definite  position  in  the  stem,  may  arise  from  definite  zones 
of  differentiation  of  the  primary  meristem.  This  is  especially  the  question  in  the 
case  of  the  bundles  of  the  ring  and  cylinder  of  the  stems  typical  of  Dicotyledons  and 
Monocotyledons.  For  reasons  given  at  p.  20,  the  Ferns  must  be  passed  over  for  the 
present 

In  stems  of  the  DicoiyUdonous  type  the  bundles  obviously  have  their  origin  in  an 
annular  lone  corresponding  to  their  definitive  arrangement.  This  zone,  when  the 
formation  of  the  vascular  bundles  begins  in  it,  is  distinguished  by  the  rapidly 
succeeding  longitudinal  divisions,  which  give  rise  to  them,  and  by  the  small 
width  of  the  cells,  at  least  at  definite  points,  corresponding  to  the  commencement 
of  the  bundles.  In  the  adjoining  zones,  which  become  converted  into  pith  and 
cortex,  the  longitudinal  divisions,  from  an  early  period  of  development  onwards, 
take  place  more  rarely,  and  cease  sooner,  if  those  cases  where  groups  of  sclerenchy- 
matous  fibres  are  formed  be  left  out  of  consideration ;  the  cells,  which  for  the  most 
part  become  developed  into  parenchyma,  follow  the  general  growth  in  the  transverse 
direction  chiefly  by  increase  of  volume  without  divisions ;  and  this  in  general  takes 
place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  more  considerable  increase  of  volume  begins  in  the 
middle  of  the  pith.  The  rapid  longitudinal  divisions  of  the  bundle-ring  always 
begin,  on  any  cross-section,  at  those  points  where,  in  correspondence  with  the 
general  rales  of  succession,  the  first  vascular  bundles  originate :  thus,  for  example,  in 
a  young  internode,  in  the  position  of  the  single,  or  of  the  median  trace-bundle  going 
to  the  next  leaf  above.  Here  there  first  appears  in  cross-section  a  small  group  of 
narrow  cells,  proceeding  from  the  division  of  two,  or  not  many  more,  original  cells, 
which  gradually  increases  by  means  of  farther  divisions  corresponding  at  each  time 
to  the  thickness  of  the  initial  strand,  the  cross-section  of  which  is  represented  by 
this  group. 

At  the  side  of,  or  between  the  first  initial  bundle-groups  of  any  cross-section 
the  commencements  of  new  initial  bundles  then  appear,  in  the  same  form,  and  in  the 
order  corresponding  to  the  general  rules  for  the  succession  of  bundles,  and  to  the 
course  of  the  leaf-trace  in  the  particular  case,  until  the  definitive  number  holding  good 
for  the  bundle-ring  in  question  is  complete.   In  particular  cases  the  rapid  longitudinal 


'  Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1863,  p.  356  &c. ;  1864,  P*  '9'  &c.;  1865,  p.  165  &c. — Hanstein,  Die 
Scheitelzellgruppe,  &c.  (1868);  cf.  p.  7.— Russow,  Vergl.  Untersuchungen,  p.  177  &c. — Vochting, 
Melastomeen  und  Khipsalideen;  compare  pp.  259  and  261.— Schroitz,  Entwickelung  d.  Sprossspitze 
der  Phanerogamen,  Halle,  1874. — Falkcnberg,  Monocotyledonen,  l,c. 
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division  remains  confined  to  the  initial  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace ;  broad  bands  of 
meristem  lying  between  them  take  little  part  in  the  division,  and  follow  the  general 
growth  chiefly  by  increase  in  volume  of  the  cells,  as  in  the  case  of  Cucumis,  accord- 
ing to  Sanio ;  in  the  Ranunculi,  often  mentioned  above,  the  same  conditions  may 
exist.  In  most  cases  however  the  cells  of  the  whole  bundle-ring,  including  the 
bands  l}ing  between  the  leaf-trace  bundles  (primary  medullary  rays),  remain  or 
become  narrower  on  the  average  than  those  of  the  pith  and  cortex;  the  rapid 
longitudinal  divisions  extend  from  the  lateral  edges  of  the  initial  bundles  sideways  in 
the  direction  of  the  ring,  so  that  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace,  which  arise  later,  may  be 
differentiated  within  a  small-celled  annular  zone  already  undergoing  active  longitu- 
dinal divisions ;  e.g.  in  the  Melastomaceae.  In  the  numerous  cases  belonging  to  this 
category  where  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  are  early  united  by  numerous  intermediate 
bundles,  the  rudiments  of  the  former,  in  consequence  of  rapid  longitudinal  division 
spreading  laterally,  amalgamate  at  once  at  their  edges  to  form  together,  as  it  were, 
a  narrow-celled  ring,  in  which  the  intermediate  bundles  successively  di£ferentiate 
themselves  from  the  medullary  rays  which  separate  them.  The  origination  and 
completion  of  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  here  passes  over  continuously  and  in- 
sensibly into  that  of  the  intermediate  bundles.     Comp.  Chap.  XIV. 

For  the  origination  of  the  groups  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres  the  same  holds 
good  as  for  the  vascular  bundles,  in  respect  of  the  rapid  longitudinal  divisions  going 
on  in  the  cells  of  the  primary  meristem,  and  the  small  width  of  the  elements  result- 
ing from  this.  Where  the  two  occur  in  company,  as  so  often  happens,  the  breadth 
of  the  narrow-celled-ring  is  essentially  influenced  by  this  fact. 

To  the  narrow-celled  initial  bundle-ring,  the  not  very  happily  chosen  name 
of  Thickening-ring  has  been  applied  by  Sanio. 

With  reference  to  the  question  put  more  generally  above,  we  have  now  further 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  morphological  region  in  which  (to  speak  shortly)  that  initial 
ring  appears.  Sanio,  on  the  basis  of  careful  investigations  of  successive  cross-sections, 
has  propounded  the  doctrine  that  close  below  the  growing-point  the  originally 
homogeneous  meristem  first  becomes  differentiated  into  an  axial  strand,  the  ^primary 
piihy  which  developes  into  the  pith-cylinder  of  the  shoot,  and  is  distinguished 
by  relatively  rare  longitudinal  division  and  rapid  increase  in  size  of  its  cells,  and 
secondly  an  external  zone  surrounding  this.  The  latter  again  becomes  differentiated 
into  a  peripheral  zone,  which  forms  the  outer  cortex  together  with  the  epidermis, 
and  an  inner  zone,  its  thickening-ring.  The  outer  zone,  divided  into  the  two  layers 
mentioned,  is  further  that  from  which  all  foliar  structures  are  derived.  Russow  main- 
tains essentially  the  same  view,  calling  Sanio*s  primary  pith  Endomeristem,  the  zone 
surrounding  it  Exomeristem ;  the  latter  is  divided  into  the  Mesomeristem,  which  is  the 
inner  layer  producing  the  vascular  bundles,  and  the  Perimeristem,  which  is  the  outer 
zone,  forming  the  external  cortex  and  the  Dermatogen.  Endistem,  Existem,  Mesistem, 
and  Peristem  are  abbreviated  expressions  for  these  successive  layers.  Thus,  according 
to  this  view,  the  entire  system  of  leaf-trace  bundles,  together  with  the  outer  cortex  of 
the  stem,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  would  proceed  in  typical  Dicotyledons  from  the 
existem,  or  the  zone  surrounding  the  primary  pith,  as  is  actually  the  case  in 
Equisetum.  Hanstein's  discovery  of  the  separation  of  the  primaiy  meristem  in 
the  growing-point  into  the  distinct  layers  called  Dermatogen  (Epidermis),  Flerome, 
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and  Periblem  (p.  7),  was  unknown  to  Sanio,  although  he  himself  first  clearly 
described  this  phenomenon  for  some  special  exceptional  cases ;  Russow  opposes 
this  view,  and  especially  the  further  conclusions  drawn  by  Hanstein,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  phenomena  in  Equisetum. 

Hanstein,  in  his  paper  of  the  year  1868,  founded  the  doctrine  that  the  leaf-trace 
bundles  of  the  typical  Dicotyledonous  stem  are  formed  in  the  pieriphery  of  the 
plerome-cylinder,  while  its  central  part  becomes  the  pith;  and  that  the  periblem 
(together  with  the  dermat(^en)  forms  all  the  lateral  members,  especially  the  leaves 
and  the  outer  cortex,  as  well  as  the  portions  of  the  bundles,  which  pass  through  the 
latter  on  their  way  to  the  leaves  and  branches.  According  to  this,  every  leaf-trace 
bundle  is  derived  in  its  cauline  portion  from  the  plerome-cylinder,  in  the  portion 
going  out  into  the  leaf,  from  the  periblem  mantle.  Considering  the  contradiction 
between  this  view  and  that  of  Sanio  and  Russow,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  already 
mentioned  at  p.  8  that  the  differentiation  of  plerome  and  periblem  in  the  growing- 
points  of  stems  cannot  always  be  traced  up  to  the  extreme  apex,  it  might  at  first  be  asked 
whether  Hanstein's  view  of  the  matter  be  not  incorrect,  in  so  far  that  the  boundary 
between  his  plerome  and  penblem  might  run,  not  between  the  primary  meristematic 
layers  above-mentioned,  but  between  those  which  are  only  secondarily  severed  from 
one  another,  which  Russow  calls  Peristem  and  Mesistem.  This  question  or  con- 
jecture is  however  negatived,  even  wholly  apart  from  stems  with  an  axial  bundle 
ending  in  a  sharply  defined  plerome-apex,  as  Hippuris  (p.  8),  on  inspecting  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  many  growing-points  of  stems. 

In  the  growing-point  of  Bcrberis  vulgaris,  where  the  plerome  is  well  distinguished 
from  the  single-layered  periblem,  Schmitz  has  recently  investigated  the  origination  of 
the  leaf-trace  bundles,  and  proved  that  this  takes  place  in  the  outer  layers  of  the 
plerome,  but  not  even  at  its  outer  boundary,  as  the  one  or  two  outermost  layers  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  external  cortex.  In  the  apex  of  the  shoots  of  Meni- 
spermiun  canadense,  according  to  the  same  observer,  it  is  the  external  surface  of  the 
plerome  bundle,  here  also  surrounded  by  an  originally  single-layered  periblem,  in 
which  the  vascular  bundles  originate.  In  Ephedra,  according  to  Schmitz,  a  certain 
decision  of  the  present  question  is  not  attainable,  on  account  of  the  less  sharp 
original  severance  of  the  primarj'  layers  of  meristem. 

There  are  thus  indubitable  cases  among  stems  of  the  Dicotyledonous  type  where 
the  portion  of  the  leaf-trace  bundle  running  through  the  stem  arises  from  the 
plerome,  and  these  cases  are  without  doubt  numerous.  Although,  considering  the 
different  behaviour  of  Equisetum,  it  may  be  open  to  objection  to  base  a  principle  of 
general  application  on  the  existing  results,  before  more  numerous  special  observations 
have  been  undertaken,  yet  provisionally,  and  in  reservation  of  furtlier  researches,  a 
generalisation  of  the  results  obtained  for  cases  ^^ith  a  similar  type  of  structure  and 
growth  is  demanded.  For  the  Dicotyledons  in  question,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  leaf- 
trace  bundles,  and  of  the  bundle-ring  generally,  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  plerome  strand ;  and,  according  to  Schmitz's  observations  on  Mcni- 
spermum  and  Berberis,  this  will  also  apply  to  the  fibrous  strands  and  rings  which 
accompany  the  bundles.  As  however  the  bundle-rings  of  the  Dicotyledonous  type 
may  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  everywhere  morphologically  homologous — at  least 
until  the  contrary  should  be  proved— and  as  further  the  vascular  strand,  or,  which  is 
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the  same  thing,  the  plerome  strand  of  the  main  root  is  continued  directly  through 
the  hypocotyledonary  axis  into  the  bundle-ring  of  the  stem,  we  can  go  a  step 
further,  and,  in  agreement  with  van  Tieghem's  view*,  may  draw  the  external 
boundary  of  the  plerome  strand  close  outside  the  external  boundary  of  the  bundle- 
ring,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  former  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  into  the  apex 
of  the  primary  meristem.  According  to  this  view  the  plerome  would  be  the  axial 
cylinder,  which  in  the  first  series  of  cases  only  becomes  marked  off  from  the  periUem 
by  the  differentiation  of  the  initial  cylinder  in  its  external  part,  and  which  in  the  other 
series  of  cases  is  continued  with  a  sharp  boundary  into  the  extreme  apex  of  the  stem, 
where  it  shows  no  differentiation  other  than  the  primary  layers  of  meristenL  Among 
the  Angiosperms  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  plants  with  a  very  flat  apical  meristem, 
forming  new  internodes  at  definite  intervals,  which  belong  to  the  first  category,  while 
the  second  includes  those  with  a  more  elongated  apex.  With  the  latter  are  further 
connected  the  elongated  apices  of  plants  with  one  axial  vascular  bundle,  which 
arises  from  a  sharply  defined  plerome-bundle. 

Medullary  bundles  situated  inside  a  distinct  ring  require,  after  what  has  been  said, 
no  further  explanation  with  reference  to  their  origin  from  the  primary  rows  of  meristem. 
For  the  net  of  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Gunnera  the  same  holds  good,  according  to 
Reinke  ^,  as  for  the  ring  of  typical  Dicotyledons.  The  Njrmphseaceae  and  Auriculas 
require  still  more  accurate  investigation  with  reference  to  the  question  under  discussion. 

For  the  Monocotyledons '  the  question  before  us  may  be  generally  answered  by  the 
statement  that  the  cylinder  containing  the  bundles,  defined  in  this  sense  above  at 
p.  261,  is  derived  from  the  plerome  strand.  This  is  often  to  be  traced  into  the 
extreme  apical  meristem,  e.  g.  Grasses,  Polygonatum,  Canna,  Potamogeton,  Trades* 
cantia  sp..  Asparagus^;  or  it  may  only  be  differentiated  below  this,  e.g.  Epipactis, &&, 
according  to  Falkenberg.  The  outer  layer  of  the  bundle-cylinder,  in  which  the  lower 
ends  of  the  bundles  lie,  falls  in  the  outer  boundary  of  the  plerome,  or  lies  within  it 
The  succession  of  development  of  the  bundles  follows  the  general  rule  here  also. 
In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  course  of  the  bundles  described  above,  we  find 
them,  in  the  case  of  the  Palm- type,  appearing  in  centrifugal  order  as  seen  in  suc- 
cessive cross-sections  of  young  internodes,  the  median  bundles  which  penetrate  most 
deeply  appearing  first,  and  so  on.  The  completion  of  the  tissue  surrounding  the 
bundles,  especially  the  cessation  of  longitudinal  divisions,  and  the  increase  in  volume 
of  the  meristematic  cells  which  become  converted  into  parenchyma,  proceed  in  the 
same  order ;  in  the  external  region,  partly  for  the  reasons  already  given,  relatively 
more  abundant  longitudinal  divisions  and  smaller  growth  of  the  elements  in  the 
transverse  directions  take  place.  As  long  as  the  longitudinal  divisions,  which  cease 
in  centrifugal  order,  persist,  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder  is  occupied  by  a  meristematic 
narrow-celled  ring,  which  Sanio  identifies  with  his  thickening-ring  demonstrated  in 
the  case  of  the  Dicotyledons,  a  view  which  is  so  far,  but  only  so  far  correct,  as  both 
constitute  that  zone  of  the  plerome  body  which  is  engaged  in  differentiation  and  in 
the  formation  of  vascular  bundles. 


*  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  s6r,  torn.  XVI.  p.  11  a,  note.  "  Morpholog.  Abhandl.  p.  67. 

'  [Compare  Guillaud,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  6  s^r.  Bot.  torn.  V.  pp.  1-176.] 

*  Ilanstein,  /.  r. — Falkenberg,  /.  c. 
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A  necessary  consequence  of  the  view  here  propounded  is  that  in  the  Monocoty- 
ledons also  every  leaf-trace  bundle  arises  from  the  plerome  as  regards  that  portion 
which  passes  through  the  cylinder,  but  from  the  periblcm  as  regards  that  portion 
which  runs  out  into  the  leaf. 

As  regards  the  origination  and  completion  of  the  individual  bundles  in  the  leaves 
themselves,  essentially  the  same  rules  hold  good  as  in  the  case  of  stems.  That  their 
initial  strands  of  meristem  must  have  a  definite  position  and  orientation,  and  that  the 
latter  must  correspond  to  that  of  the  mature  bundle,  is  obvious  \  The  longitudinal 
progression  of  their  (Higination  and  completion  is  guided  by  the  direction  of  growth 
of  the  lea^  which,  as  is  well  known,  varies  in  the  particular  cases. 

That  the  bundles  of  lateral  buds  connected  with  the  system  of  the  main  axis 
originate  later  than  the  latter,  scarcely  requires  to  be  mentioned ;  their  development, 
or  at  least  their  completion,  either  proceeds  centrifugally,  i.e.  from  the  point  of 
attachment  onwards  into  the  lateral  shoot,  e.  g.  Potamogeton,  Fig.  123,  p.  273;  or  in 
the  opposite  centripetal  direction,  e.  g.  in  the  node  of  Zea  and  Saccharum. 

SxcT.  117.  The  development  of  normal  lateral  roots  on  a  relative  main  root 
is  so  immediately  connected  with  the  development  of  the  vascular  bimdles  of 
roots,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Phanerogams,  that  it  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over 
in  this  place,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  belongs  only  in  a  small  degree  to  the 
subject  of  this  book. 

In  the  Phanerogams^  as  shown  by  NsLgeli  and  Leitgeb,  Reinke  and  Janczewski', 
from  the  last  of  whom  the  following  summary  is  principally  taken,  the  young  peri- 
cambial  layer  is  the  chief  seat  of  formation  of  normal  branch-roots ;  neighbouring 
layers  of  cells  may  take  part  in  the  process  to  a  varying  extent.  How  far  the  latter 
takes  place  is  determined  according  to  the  particular  cases  to  be  adduced,  and  these 
correspond  in  a  great  degree,  though  not  always  with  accuracy,  to  the  types  of 
differentiation  of  the  apical  meristem  enumerated  at  p.  9,  &c. 

We  have  here  to  assume  as  already  known,  that  the  rudiment  of  monopodial 
branch-roots  always  arises  upon  the  axial  bundle  of  the  relative  main  root,  that  it  here 
acquires  its  characteristic  structure,  especially  the  differentiation  of  its  growing-point, 
and  then,  boring  through  the  peripheral  layers  of  tissue,  reaches  the  surface. 

Among  the  Phanerogams  investigated,  Janczewski  distinguishes  five  types  of 
the  processes  of  development  in  question. 

In  theyfrx/ of  these,  to  which  only  Pistia  belongs,  the  plerome-cylinder  and  the 
periblem  of  the  lateral  root  are  derived  from  the  growth  and  corresponding  divisions 
of  the  single-layered  pericambium;  the  root-cap,  or  calyptrogenic  layer,  and  the 
epidermis,  are  derived  from  the  endodermal  layer.  In  the  second  type,  represented  by 
Alisma  Plantago,  Sagittaria,  and  Zea,  the  entire  lateral  root,  including  the  calyptro- 
genic layer,  arises  from  the  pericambium,  the  divisions  of  which  begin  irregularly. 
The  endodermal  layer  only  forms  an  exterior  coating  on  the  cap,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Zea,  also  the  epidermis  and  outermost  cortical  layers  at  the  base  of  the  lateral 
roots.    With   reference    to  the   participation   of  the  layers  of  the    mother   root, 


*  Compare  p.  23. 

'  Nageli  and  Leitgeb,  Entstehung  u.  Wachsthum  d.  Wurzeln,  Beitr.  zur  Wissensch.  Botanik, 
Heft  4.— Reinke,  in  Ilanstein^s  Bot.  Abhandl.  Heft  3 ;  id.  Morpholog.  Abhandl.  p.  i. — Janczewslu, 
Ann.  Sd.  Nat  5  s^r.  torn.  20. 
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Janczewski's  /hi'rd  type  (Fagopynim,  Raphanus,  Helianthus)  stands  near  the  second, 
inasmuch  as  the  entire  rudiment  of  the  lateral  root  arises  from  the  pericambium,  with 
little  or  no  participation  of  the  endodermal  layer.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  second 
type  by  the  regularity  of  the  initial  divisions.  The  cells  of  the  segment  of  the  peri- 
cambial  layer  concerned,  become  elongated  in  a  radial  direction,  and  divide  once 
tangentially.  The  inner  of  the  two  layers  derived  from  the  latter  division  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  new  plerome  bundle ;  the  outer  is  divided  again  tangentially 
into  an  outermost  layer,  which  is  the  calyptrogen,  and  an  inner,  or  middle  layer,  which 
forms  the  commencement  of  the  entire  cortex.  In  Helianthus  the  endodermal  layer 
of  the  mother  root  forms  a  many-layered  external  covering  to  the  root-cap,  over  the 
apex  of  the  rudiment  of  the  lateral  root ;  in  Fagopyrum  it  only  grows  to  form  a 
single-layered  envelope  of  the  latter ;  and  in  Raphanus  it  remains  quite  passive. 

In  the  fourth  type,  which  embraces  the  Cucurbitaceae  and  PapOionaces 
mentioned  at  p.  12,  the  rudiment  of  the  lateral  root  is  derived  from  the  common 
growth  of  the  portion  of  the  pericambium  in  question,  of  the  endodermal  layer,  and 
of  the  1-2  cortical  layers  adjoining  the  latter  externally.  The  former  constitutes  the 
plerome  bundle,  the  latter  conjointly  form  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  rudimentary 
root,  under  the  apex  of  which  the  common  initial  zone  is  diflferentiated  at  a  relatively 
late  period. 

The  roots  of  Pinus  constitute  \kit  fifth  type.  The  whole  rudiment  of  the  lateral 
root,  which  soon  assumes  the  differentiation  described  at  p.  13,  proceeds  from  the 
many-layered  pericambium;  the  endodermis  and  the  layers  adjoining  it  externally 
remain  passive.  In  the  Cycadeae,  in  Taxus,  and  in  Sequoia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter,  according  to  Reinke  and  Strasburger,  take  part  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
formation  of  the  most  peripheral  layers  of  the  rudimentary  root  ^ 

In  opposition  to  the  Phanerogams  the  lateral  rudimentary  roots,  in  the  case  of  the 
monopodially  branched  roots  of  all  investigated  Ferns  and  MarsiltacecB^^  take  their 
origin  from  the  endodermal  layer  which  surrounds  the  pericambium ;  in  the  Equiseta 
they  arise  from  the  layer  lying  within  the  endodermis  (comp.  p.  351).  In  many 
Cyatheacese  and  in  Marsilia  the  longitudinal  rows  of  endodermal  cells,  which  may  be 
shortly  described  as  rhizogenetic  rows,  and  which,  as  corresponding  to  the  places 
of  origin  of  the  lateral  roots,  face  the  xylem-plates,  are  distinguished  by  their 
wider  and  shorter  cells  from  the  other  rows  of  the  same  layer;  frequently  those 
rows  of  the  next  outer  cortical  layer,  which  lie  in  front  of  the  rhizogenetic  rows, 
show  similar  relations  of  size,  and  also  have  their  walls  less  thickened  than  the  other 
rows  belonging  to  the  same  layer.  The  layers  however  which  lie  outside  the 
endodermal  layer  take  no  active  part  in  the  origination  of  lateral  roots.  On  the 
contrary,  every  lateral  root  proceeds  from  a  cell  belonging  to  the  rhizogenetic  layer, 
which  directly,  or  after  a  few  irregular  preliminary  divisions,  assumes  the  character- 
istics of  the  apical  cell  of  the  root,  as  described  at  p.  1 8.  The  pericambium  of  the 
mother-root  is  only  concerned  in  the  formation  of  lateral  roots,  in  so  far  as  the 
connecting  piece  between  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  two  orders  is  formed  in  it. 

As  already  indicated,  the  place  of  origin  of  a  lateral  root  in  the  Ferns  and 
Equisetum  is  always  a  circumscribed  portion  of  tissue  lying  in  front  of  a  xylem-plate. 


^  Strasburger,  Die  Coniferen,  &c.,  p.  348.  *  Nageli  und  Leitgeb,  /.  c,  p.  88. 
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In  those  Phanerogams,  in  which  the  pericambium  extends  over  the  external  comer 
of  the  zylem-plates,  the  same  holds  good,  with  the  exception  of  Lycopersicum.  In 
these  cases  therefore  a  longitudinal  row  of  the  rudimentary  roots  faces  each 
zylem-plate,  an  arrangement  which  is  always  conspicuous  eveti  externally  in  the 
case  of  oUgarch  roots;  the  attachment  of  the  vascular  bundles  takes  place  in 
the  form  described  above  at  p.  387.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  xylem-plates 
of  the  roots  of  Phanerogams  directly  abut  on  the  endodermis,  as  is  the  rule  among 
the  Grasses,  the  rows  of  rudimentary  lateral  roots  alternate  with  the  xylem-plates, 
and  lie  opposite  the  centre  of  the  phloem-bands,  as  was  stated  at  p.  387. 

According  to  van  Tieghem's  investigations  the  rhizogenetic  longitudinal  bands, 
and  the  products  of  their  development,  have  the  same  position  in  the  case  of  the 
Pittosporeae,  because  a  group  of  oil  passages  here  lies  in  the  pericambium  in  front 
of  each  angle  of  the  xylem,  as  is  to  be  stated  in  Chap.  XIIJ.  As  also  described  in  that 
chapter,  in  the  case  of  the  Umbelliferae  and  Araliacese,  e.g.  Hedera,  an  annular  row  of  oil 
or  resin  passages  likewise  lies  in  the  same  position,  but  here  a  quite  similar  passage 
is  also  present  in  front  of  each  phloem-group.  It  is  therefore  the  rule  for  these 
plants,  apart  from  individual  exceptions  described  by  van  Tieghem,  Lc,  p.  149,  that 
on  each  side  of  every  angle  of  the  xylem,  alternating  with  the  latter  and  the  next 
phloem-group,  there  lies  a  rhizogenetic  pericambial  band ;  thus  the  number  of  these 
bands,  and  the  rows  of  lateral  roots  is  double  that  of  the  xylem-plates,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  bundles  of  the  latter  takes  place  as  described  at  p.  387  \  In 
Ljrcopersicum,  as  already  stated,  the  same  condition  occurs,  without  any  assignable 
anatomical  ground. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  it  will  be  convenient  to  justify  some  of  the  opinions 
here  expressed,  in  opposition  to  other  views. 

In  the  first  place,  twith  a  vi^w  to  iimpU  matters  (ffact,  every  distinct  strand,  which  is 
separate  from  others  of  identical  or  similar  structure,  and  which  consists  of  tracheae  or 
sieve-tubes,  has  bc-en  designated  by  the  name  vascular  bundle ;  to  the  typical  complete 
strands  of  this  kind,  those  which  remain  or  become  incomplete  were  appended.  This 
usage  b  based  on  the  nature  of  the  object,  for  the  fact  is  established  that  the  two  es- 
sential forms  of  tissue,  tracheae  and  sieve- tubes,  together  form  these  bundles.  If  the 
principle  maintained  in  this  book,  of  distinguishing  and  regarding  the  systems  of  tissue, 
with  reference  to  the  forms  of  tissue  which  compose  them,  were  carried  out  with 
extreme  consbtency,  the  phloem  of  the  bundles  would  no  doubt  have  to  be  considered 
separately  from  their  xylem,  while  the  further  elements  belonging  to  the  bundle  would  again 
demand  a  distinct  treatment.  It  will  scarcely  however  be  disputed,  that  this  would  not 
only  confuse  the  description,  but  also  misrepresent  the  relations  which  actually  exist. 
If  the  bundle  formed  of  tracheae  and  sieve-tubes  as  its  essential  constituents,  or  even 
each  of  its  two  parts,  containing  one  of  the  essential  forms  of  tissue,  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  it  is  obvious  that  the  non-equivalent  organs,  such  as  parenchymatous  cells,  &c., 
which  occur  in  it,  must  also  be  reckoned  among  its  elements.  If  the  comprehension  of 
non-equivalent  elements  is  thus  once  conceded,  it  may  further  be  extended  to  those 
which  lie  outside,  that  is,  at  the  periphery  of  the  essential  tissues.  As  soon  as  this  has 
been  done,  strict  limitation  according  to  the  principles  above  laid  down  is,  it  is  true, 
given  up ;  the  actual  boundary  of  the  vascular  bundle  becomes  conventional,  though  this 
conventional  limitation  may  be  based  upon  good  grounds  derived  from  other  considera- 
tions, as  from  that  of  the  primary  differentiation  of  the  meristem.  It  will  be  so  far 
admissible  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weight  of  these  reasons,  and  on  the  other,  advantages 

'  See  van  Tieghem,  /.  r. ;  and  Canaux  secreteurs,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  s^r.  torn.  XVI. 
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in  comparative  anatomical  description,  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  its  favour.  The  limi« 
tation  of  many  vascular  bundles  by  means  of  the  endodermis,  to  which  we  have  adhered 
in  preceding  paragraphs,  that  is  to  say,  the  view  that  the  boundary  of  the  bundle  is  to  be 
drawn  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter,  is,  for  example,  conventional  in  the  sense  indi- 
cated. In  the  bundles  of  roots  this  limitation  has  a  genetic  basis,  in  so  far  as  the  endo- 
dermis  is  the  innermost  layer  of  the  periblem,  while  that  which  it  encloses  proceeds  from 
the  plerome.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  Primulas,  this  developmental  ground 
is  absent ;  in  the  case  of  many  bundles  of  Ferns,  developmental  considerations  in  them- 
selves undoubtedly  lead  to  the  opposite  result,  as  the  endodermis  and  the  adjoinmg  layer 
of  the  bundle  are  here  derived,  relatively  late,  from  the  division  of  one  layer  of 
mother-cells.  Nevertheless,  on  more  extended  comparison,  the  limitation  of  the  bundle 
on  this  principle  will  hardly  be  disputed.  It  is  further  purely  conventional,  but,  as  in 
the  example  previously  adduced,  justified  by  developmental  considerations  and  in  the 
interests  of  clearness,  when  the  pericambium  and  the  parenchymatous  layers  within  the 
endodermis  of  concentric  bundles  in  Ferns  are  included  in  the  bundle  and  not  treated  as 
separate  sheaths. 

The  same,  or  at  least  quite  similar,  considerations  may  be  applied  to  the  fibrous 
strands,  the  '  bundles  of  bast-fibres,'  which  accompany  many  vascular  bundles.  There  is 
simply  no  decisive  reason  to  be  found  for  placing  the  boundary  of  a  bundle,  which  they 
accompany,  at  their  external,  or  at  their  internal  surface.  Where  they  accompany  the 
vascular  bundle,  they  form  with  the  latter  one  whole,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  com- 
pleted later  than  the  first,  or  than  many  of  the  elements  of  the  vascular  bundle,  is  in 
itself  no  ground  for  separating  them  from  the  bundle,  for  the  essential  elements  of  the 
latter  also  attain  completion  in  a  definite  succession.  It  is  here  also  conventional,  if,  as 
was  done  above,  the  fibrous  strands  are  separated  from  the  vascular  bundles,  and  if  the 
boundaries  of  the  latter  are  drawn  on  the  inner  side  of  the  former.  The  ground  for  this 
conventional  limitation,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  accompanying  fibrous  strands 
consist  of  a  sort  of  tissue  different  from  the  essential  tissues  of  all  vascular  bundles,  that 
they  are  absent  from  very  many  vascular  bundles,  and  are  thus  non-essential  for  the 
vascular  bundle  generally ;  and  lastly  that  they,  in  a  still  higher  degree  than  the  endo- 
dermal  sheaths,  belong  to  a  form  of  tissue,  which  in  itself  forms  a  system  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  vascular  bundles,  and  which,  in  its  development,  does  not  stand  in  any 
constant  relation  to  the  primary  differentiation  of  the  meristem.  They  are  portions  of  a 
system  which  may,  but  which  need  not,  directly  accompany  the  vascular  bundles,  and  they 
must  t>e  included  in  this  system ;  it  is  therefore  well  to  separate  them  once  for  all  from 
the  vascular  bundles.  These  considerations  may  also  throw  light  on  the  discussion 
which  has  often  been  carried  on  in  recent  times,  and  which  very  clearly  illustrates  the 
confusion  of  ideas  now  prevailing  in  the  field  of  anatomy,  as  to  whether  the  accom- 
panying fibrous  strands  belong  to  the  'fascicular  tissue '  or  to  the  'ground  tissue^.' 

The  limits  between  the  vascular  bundles  themselves  can  be  fixed  with  less  difficulty 
than  those  between  the  vascular  bundle  and  its  surrounding  tissue.  If  we  have  once 
distinguished  as  a  vascular  bundle  that  distinct  strand  which  is  formed  of  tracheae  and 
sieve-tubes  definitely  grouped,  this  distinction  must  be  carried  out  universally,  both  for 
the  sake  of  consistency  and  in  the  interests  of  clearness,  and  every  distinct  group  of  the 
two  kinds  of  organs  in  question,  which  forms  a  united  whole,  must  be  called  a  vascular 
bundle.  What  the  special  grouping  of  the  essential  organs  may  be  in  these  cases, 
whether  the  bundle  has  arisen  from  the  union  of  several,  whether  in  any  one  case  it 
corresponds  as  regards  position  and  origin  to  a  system  of  numerous  bundles  which  occurs 
in  other  cases,  these  are  in  themselves  questions  which  have  their  importance,  but  they 
do  not  touch  the  anatomical  distinction  under  c6nsideration.  On  these  grounds,  the  axial 
bundle  of  roots,  and  of  the  stems  of  Lycopodiaceae,  has  been  treated  as  one  vascular  bundle. 
It  is  here  also  conceded  that  the  subject  maybe  regarded  from  other  points  of  view,  and  thus, 
for  example,  we  may  cease  calling  the  axial  bundle  of  roots  a  vascular  bundle,  and  regard  it 

*  [Compare  Guillaud,  /,  c.  (see  p.  396).] 
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rather  as  a  central  cylinder  or  plerome-strand  differentiated  into  tracheal  plates,  phloem 
strands,  pericambium,  &c.  But  this  method,  if  consistently  carried  out,  must  lead  at 
once  to  that  general  breaking-up  of  the  vascular  bundle,  which,  as  already  stated  above, 
though  completely  justified  in  principle,  is  certainly  not  desirable  in  the  interests  of  clear 
description* 

With  reference,  secondly,  to  the  terminology  employed,  I  have,  as  will  be  granted,  aimed 
at  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  preserve  or  to  restore  names  of  long  standing.  I  must  apologize  for  the 
single  really  new  word,  Epithema ;  it  is  not  pretty,  but  I  could  not  find  a  t>ettcr  one. 
The  reasons  for  keeping  or  not  keeping  most  of  the  names  which  come  into  question  follow 
partly  from  what  has  just  been  said,  partly  from  the  necessity  of  being  consistent  in  expo- 
sition, while  they  have  in  part  been  expressly  stated  in  the  latter.  It  would  lead  us  too 
far,  and  would  not  be  interesting,  to  discuss  them  all  severally  in  this  place.  My  motive  for 
substituting  the  old  expression  vascular  bundle  for  the  term  fibro-vascular  bundle,  which 
has  lately  become  more  usual,  has  likewise  been  generally  stated  above,  partly  at  pp.  232 
and  318,  partly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  note.  In  fact  vascular  bundle,  in  the  above 
description,  denotes  something  different  from  Nageli's  expression  Fibro- vascular  strand, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  comprehends  the  accompanying  fibrous  tissue,  which  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  vascular  bundle  above.  A  vascular  bundle  may  appear  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  fibro-vascular  strand,  but  it  is  not  necessarily,  and  very  often  not  actually  com- 
bined with  accompanying  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  two  things  must  therefore  be  dis- 
tinguished. I  have  preferred  the  expression  vascular  bundle  to  the  more  recent 
*  conducting  bundle,'  because  it  is  the  traditional  term,  which  is  also  preserved  in  the 
phrase  fibro-vascular  strand,  and  because  no  decisive  ground  appears  to  me  to  exist  for 
laying  aside  the  old  convenient  word,  which  correctly  indicates  the  principal  point,  or 
for  limiting  its  application. 

Caspary^  has  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  has  distinguished  the  bundles  containing 
tracheides,  under  the  name  of  '  cellular  conducting-bundles,'  from  those  which  contain 
vessels,  and  comprehended  both  under  the  name  conduct ing-bundic,  because  he  assumed 
a  great  difference  between  tracheides  and  vessels,  like  that  between  cells  and  vessels. 
As  the  distinction  t)etween  the  two  forms  of  organs  is  actually  a  very  trifling  one,  the 
ground  for  the  sharp  severance  of  the  two  kinds  of  bundle,  and  thus  for  the  change  of 
name,  in  my  opinion  disappears.  It  is  no  doubt  an  inaccuracy  which  is  permissible  in 
the  interests  of  simplicity  of  expression,  to  speak  of  vascular  bundles  without  vessels,  i.e. 
bundles  in  which  the  latter  are  replaced  by  tracheides. 


*  Berliner  Acad.  MonatsJ>er.  10  July,  1862,  p.  453. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  PRIMARY  PARENCHYMA. 


Sect.  ii8.  The  primary  parenchyma,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  constituent  of  the 
vascular  bundles,  fonns,  as  oflen  indicated  in  earlier  chapters,  the  principal  contents 
of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  epidermis,  where  it  is  left  free  by  the  vascular  bundles. 
Within  this  space  it  is  traversed  by  other,  non-equivalent  forms  of  tissue,  as  will  be 
stated  in  succeeding  chapters.  The  regions  characterised  in  the  preceding  pages  as 
external  cortex,  pith,  and  medullary  rays,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  foliar  expansions, 
are  therefore,  as  regards  their  main  mass,  built  up  of  parenchyma. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  general  plan,  however,  definite  rules  exist  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  arrangement  of  the  particular  forms  of  parenchyma  distinguished  in 
Chap.  I,  Sect.  3,  and  these  rules  will  be  here  given.  In  doing  so,  attention  will  chiefly 
be  directed  to  the  relatively  thin-walled  forms,  and  we  shall  return  to  the  sclerotic 
fonns  in  the  next  chapter,  on  account  of  their  close  anatomical  and  ph^'siologieal 
relations  to  the  sclerenchyma.  As  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  the  different 
individual  forms  is  chiefly  determined  according  to  the  various  organs  of  the  highest 
degree  in  which  they  occur,  and  to  their  anatomical  regions  as  distinguished  in  the 
previous  chapter,  it  is  expedient  to  classify  tlie  description  with  reference  to  these 
organs  and  regions,  in  such  a  manner  that  first  the  parench}inatous  masses  charac- 
teristic of  each  will  be  described,  and  then  their  limiting  and  sheathing  layers. 

Sect.  119.  The  parenchyma  of  the  pith  and  of  the  bundle-cylinder  of  the  stem 
consists  in  general  of  cells  arranged  chiefly  in  longitudinal  rows,  without  any  very 
remarkable  anatomical  peculiarities ;  when  young  they  contain  products  of  assimila- 
tion, and  in  foliage  shoots  frequently  chlorophyll,  and  they  either  preserve  this 
condition  of  their  contents  throughout  life,  or,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  Dicotyle- 
dons, they  soon  dry  up  and  die  off.  In  the  pith  of  many  Dicotyledons,  the  two 
conditions  occur  in  different  rows  of  cells,  which  then  also  differ  with  respect  to  tlie 
form  and  size  of  their  elements,  as  is  shown  by  the  examples  of  ligneous  plants 
investigated  by  A.  Gris,  which  are  to  be  cited  below.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
development  onwards,  intercellular  spaces  containing  air  appear  in  the  pith,  which 
sometimes  persist  in  the  form  of  narrow  interstices,  sometimes  form  wide  lacunx, 
while  in  the  numerous  cases  of  stems  which  become  hollow  in  the  internodes,  owing 
to  their  cells  dying  off,  they  are  widened  to  form  the  axial  air-canals  described  above. 
Cf.  Sects.  51,  52. 

In  most  stems  belonging  to  the  Dicotyledonous  type,  the  elements  of  the  pith, 
as  stated  in  Sect.  116,  become  narrower  towards  the  inner  boundary  of  the  ring  of 
bundles  ;  together  with  the  innermost  portions  of  the  vascular  bundles,  they  here  con- 
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^itute  the  zone  disiinguished  as  the  medullary  sheath,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return 
in  Chap.  XIV.  In  like  manner  tlie  parenchyma  of  the  cylinder  of  bundles  in  Mono- 
cotyledons becomes  as  a  rule  narrower-celled  towards  the  outer  surface  of  the  latter. 
In  those  stems  of  Dicotyledons  and  Equiseta  which  become  hollow,  the  narrower 
peripheral  elements  of  the  pith  are  persistent ;  the  case  is  the  same  in  the  Monocoty- 
ledons for  the  elements  of  the  entire  zone  which  surrounds  the  cavity  and  contains 
the  bundles. 

According  to  the  comparative  investi^tions  of  A.  Gris\  the  pith  of  Dicotyledonous 
ligneous  plants  at  first  consists  entin^ly  of  parenchyma,  in  which  crystal-sacs  appear  con- 
stantly, and  sclerencbymatous  elements  not  unfrcquently.  On  the  complete  development 
of  the  one-year-old  stem  or  branch,  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  sometimes  become 
emptied  of  their  contents,  and  then  dry  up,  so  as  to  contain  air  (empty  cells, '  cellules 
inertes '  of  Gris) ;  sometimes  they  remain  as  active  parenchymatous  cells  (cellules  actives), 
-  which  alternately  store  up  and  give  back  products  of  assimilation,  especially  starch  and 
tannin,  according  to  the  periods  of  vegetation.  According  to  Oris,  this  activity  continues 
for  years ;  in  the  case  of  Platanus  occidentalis,  Gleditschia  ferox,  Betula  alba,  Quercus 
Robur,  and  Fraxinus,  it  has  been  traced  as  far  as  the  ioth  year  of  life.  The  active  cells 
are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  from  the  empty  ones  by  their  smaller  size,  and  their  thicker, 
finely-pitted  walls. 

Only  in  a  few  woods  does  the  pith  become  entirely  empty  and  dried  up :  Sambucus 
nigra.  In  most  cases  it  either  consists  of  active  cells,  with  crystal-sacs  which  are  isolated 
or  distributed  in  larger  groups,  or  of  these  elements  and  empty  cells  in  varying  arrange- 
ment. The  former  is  termed  by  Gris  homogeneous  pith.  I'his  occurs  with  a  relatively 
small  number  of  isolated  crystal-sacs  in  very  numerous  ligneous  plants ;  as  in  the  investi- 
gated species  of  Pyrus,  Cydonia,  Aronia,  Quercus,  Fagus,  Betula,  Alnus,  Platanus,  Ilex, 
Prinos,  Buxus,  and  many  Ericaceae ;  it  is  interrupted  by  larger  scattered  groups  of  tliin- 
wailed  crystal-sacs,  which  are  isolated^  or  arranged  in  a  reticulate  manner  as  seen  in  cross- 
section,  in  Pemettya,  species  of  Rhododendron,  Calluna  vulgaris,  Andromeda  polifolia, 
Cladothamnus,  &c. 

Pith,  which  is  compounded  of  active  and  empty  cells,  is  called  by  Gris  heterogeneous. 
It  is  composed  either  of  an  empty  central  and  an  active  peripheral  portion,  as  in  Lonicera 
fragrantissima,  Abelia  rupestris,  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris,  Ligustrum,  Ornus,  Syringa  vul- 
garis, Berberis  vulgaris,  Ulmus  campestrts,  Celtis,  and  Rhamnus  sp. ;  or  this  arrangement 
is  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  active  bands  in  the  central  empty  portion :  Pyrus 
Malus,  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  Aria  torminalis,  Cratxgus  Oxyacantha,  Amorpha  glabra ;  or  it 
is  everywhere  made  up  of  alternating  bands  of  empty  and  active  tissue,  in  which  case  the 
latter  chiefly  forms  longitudinal  rows :  Viburnum  Tinus,  and  Lantana ;  or  bands  anasto- 
mosing in  all  directions  in  a  reticulate  manner :  Rubus,  Rosa  ',  and  Clethra ;  or  diaphragm- 
like transverse  plates:  Magnolia,  and  Liriodendron.  In  the  nodes  and  at  the  boundary 
of  successive  annual  shoots,  the  pith  is  on  the  whole  tougher,  and  in  the  heterogeneous 
forms  has  a  larger  proportion  of  active  elements. 

With  regard  to  further  details,  for  which  reference  is  to  be  made  to  Gris,  a  great  con- 
stancy of  structure  exists  for  each  species.  The  examples  mentioned  of  Rosiflorx  and 
Ericaceae'show  that  species  of  like  habit,  belonging  to  closely-allied  genera  of  a  family, 
may  behave  differently. 

In  the  parenchyma  of  the  primary  medullary  rays  essentially  the  same  conditions 


'  Sur  la  mocllc  <les  plantes  ligncuses,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  scr.  torn.  XIV.  p.  26,  pi.  4-7. —  Nouvellcs 
Archives  du  Museum  d'Hist.  Nal.  VI.  p.  201.  . 

"  Compare  Mohl,  Poren  d.  Pllanzen-Zcllgcwel)cs,  p.  27,  figs.  27,  37,  3S. 
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prevail  as  in  that  of  the  periphery  of  the  pith.  The  peculiarities  which  come  under 
consideration  in  the  case  of  stems  with  secondary  formation  of  wood,  are  to  be 
compared  in  Chap.  XIV. 

In  most  cases,  and  especially  in  those  cases  forming  the  rule,  in  which  the  stem 
bears  well-developed  foliage-leaves,  the  ou/er  cortex  of  the  stem  is  built  up  of  two  more 
or  less  distinct  parts ;  one,  the  Hypoderma  ^,  bordering  directly  on  the  epidermis,  and 
consisting  of  thicker-walled,  closely  united  elements,  which  are  often  collenchymatous 
or  sclerotic,  and  in  the  latter  case  are  still  to  be  described  in  the  following  chapter ; 
the  other,  a  thinner-walled,  internal  mass  of  parenchyma,  the  cells  of  which  as  a  rule 
become  successively  wider  towards  the  interior,  and  always  leave  between  them  inter- 
stices or  lacunae  filled  with  air.  Both  parts  show  a  different  arrangement  according 
to  the  particular  cases.  For  the  Dicotyledonous  stem,  Schleiden's'  classification  may 
be  adopted,  and  the  following  principal  forms  may  be  distinguished. 

(a)  The  hypodermal  layer  surrounds  the  whole  stem  as  a  distinct,  closed,  multi- 
seriate  (collenchymatous)  layer,  which  is  only  interrupted  where  stomata  are  present 
by  small  gaps  leading  to  the  latter :  many  Cacteae,  Melianthus  major,  Euphorbia 
splendens,  Syringa  vulgaris,  Begonia  macularis,  Ailantus  glandulosa,  Rosa,  Aris- 
tolochia  Sipho,  Piper  rugosum,  Cacalia  ficoides,  and  Cotyledon  coccinea. 

(^)  The  collenchymatous  or  sclerotic  hypoderma  forms  longitudinal  bundles, 
which  alternate  with  longitudinal  bands  of  thin-walled  parenchyma,  destitute  of 
collenchyma,  reaching  to  the  epidermis.  The  former  usually  occur  in  more  or  Ic^ 
projecting  comers  of  the  stem,  while  the  parenchymatous  bands  lie  between  them, 
as  in  many  angular  stems,  Umbelliferae,  Chenopodiaceae,  Malvaceae,  Solanaceae, 
and  Sambucus ;  in  other  angular  stems,  e.g.  Labiatae,  the  collenchymatous  hypo* 
derma  is  massively  developed  in  the  angles,  between  them  it  is  at  least  weaker  in 
every  respect. 

(f)  The  epidermis  is  bordered  by  a  collenchymatous  hypoderma,  which  towards 
the  inside  gradually  passes  over  into  the  thinner-walled,  loose  mass  of  parenchyma, 
and  is  broken  up  into  isolated  masses  by  the  thin-walled  parenchyma  which  extends 
to  the  epidermis  at  the  points  where  stomata  occur.  So  in  the  primary  cortex  of 
most  Dicotyledonous  woody  plants,  e.  g.  Pyrus,  jEscuIus,  Salix,  Cupuliferse,  Betula, 
Acer,  Hcdera,  Tilia,  etc.,  with  more  or  less  sharp  limitation,  and  a  varying  number 
of  strata  in  the  hypodermal  layer. 

As  follows  directly  from  what  has  been  said,  the  limitation  and  bulk  of  the 
firmer  hypodermal  layer  is  very  various,  even  in  the  preceding  typical  cases.  In 
weak  stems,  as  in  those  of  many  water-plants,  it  often  entirely  disappears,  and  is 
only  indicated  by  the  smaller  width  and  closer  connection  of  the  cells  bordering 
directly  on  the  epidermis,  as  compared  with  those  which  lie  deeper. 

The  converse  case  is  more  rare,  namely  that  in  which  thin- walled,  lopse  paren- 
chymatous layers  border  immediately  on  the  epidermis,  while  an  inner  zone  forms 
a  many-layered  sheath — then  always  more  or  less  sclerotic — which  surrounds  the 
ring  of  bundles ;  e.g.  species  of  Papaver  and  Thalictrum. 

On  the  occurrence  of  stomata,  and  their  relations  to  the  structural  phenomena  in 


*  Compare  p.  225.      The  word   Hypoderma  was   introduced  by  Kraas;    Cycadeenfiedern, 
Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  IV. 

^  Grundziige,  3  Aufl.  II.  p.  152. 
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qu^tion.  Sect.  7,  p.  45,  is  to  be  compared  ;  on  the  structure  of  the  collenchyma, 
comp.  Sect.  26,  p.  1 19.  The  thin-wallcd  parenchyma  of  the  external  cortex  contains 
chlorophyll,  except  in  the  few  plants  which  are  altogether  destitute  of  it,  and  the 
nearer  the  surface,  the  greater  on  the  average  is  its  amount.  As  already  stated,  the 
parenchyma  is  always  traversed  by  spaces  containing  air,  and  often  by  wide  lacunae. 
Also  the  large  lacunae,  chambers,  and  air-passages  in  the  stems  of  water-plants 
(comp.  p.  211)  lie  in  the  internal  parenchymatous  mass,  and  in  fact  are  so  distributed 
that  they  form  a  circle,  interrupted  by  radial,  usually  one-layered  lamellae,  between  a 
denser  zone  immediately  surrounding  the  ring  of  bundles  or  axial  strand,  and  the 
hypodermal  zone;  or  they  may  be  situated  in  the  same  region  in  two  or  more 
alternating  circles.  The  former  is  the  case  in  Myriophyllum,  Ccratophyllum,  Elatine 
Alsinastrum^  Callitrichc,  and  Utricularia  Milgaris;  the  latter  in  Hottonia,  Trapa, 
Hippuris,  etc. 

Generally  similar  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  more  fully  described  here,  and 
to  some  of  which  we  shall  have  to  return  in  the  next  chapter,  are.  shown  by  the 
cortex  of  Monocotyledonous  stems.  Comp.  Fig.  120,  p.  269;  Fig.  125,  p.  274; 
Fig.  171,  p.  369. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetitions  we  will  return  in  the  following  chapter  to  the  cortex 
of  the  Fern-like  plants,  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  our  present  subject. 

The  stems  of  those  chlorophyll-containing  plants  in  which  the  foliage-leaves  are 
feebly  or  not  at  all  developed  and  in  which  the  stems  themselves  undertake  the  function 
of  the  green  foliage ',  and  likewise  the  numerous  Monocotyledons  with  '  halms  * 
similarly  constructed  to  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  same  plant,  behave  differently  from 
the  ordinary  leafy-stems,  inasmuch  as  their  cortical  parenchyma  assumes  the  structure 
of  those  layers  of  concentically  constructed  laminae  which  contain  chlorophyll ;  this 
structure  will  be  described  in  Sect.  121.  Examples  of  this  will  he  given  at  the  place 
indicated     Comp.  also  p.  265. 

Sect.  120.  Petioles  and  stout  ribs  of  the  Avj/'show  in  general  a  similar  structure 
of  the  parenchyma  surrounding  the  vascular  bundles  to  that  in  the  stem  of  the  same 
plants;  the  layers  and  bands  of  thin- walled  or  collenchymatous  parenchyma,  and  in 
many  cases  of  sclerotic  elements  also,  are  often  continued  into  them  from  the  stem  *. 
In  the  smaller  petioles  and  ribs  the  collenchymatous  or  sclerotic  elements  occur  for  the 
most  part,  or  exclusively,  around  the  vascular  bundles.  Aqueous-  and  chlorophyll- 
parenchyma  take  part  in  the  composition  of  the  larger  ones  in  very  various  forms. 
The  large  petioles  of  Ferns  are  especially  to  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  band-like 
or  isolated  distribution  of  air-containing  parenchyma,  covered  by  an  epidermis  contain- 
ing stomata,and  lying  between  masses — here  usually  sclerotic — covered  by  an  epidermis 
destitute  of  stomata.  Most  frequently  the  air-containing  parenchyma  first-mentioned 
extends  down  each  side  of  the  petiole  from  the  base  of  the  lamina,  in  the  form  of  a 
longitudinal  band ;  in  8j)ecies  with  a  creeping  stem,  e.  g.  species  of  Hypolepis  and 
Pteris,  the  bands  are  often  continued  along  its  lateral  surface  throughout  its  length. 
In  the  petioles  of  Tree-Ferns  the  bands  are  frequently  interrupted,  forming  a  longi- 
tudinal row  of  short  strips ;  e.  g.  Cyathea  medullaris.     On  the  persistent  base  of  the 


*  [Compare  Pick,  Beitr.  z.  Kcnntn.  d.  assimilirenden  Gewebes  armlaubiger  Pflanzen.  Diss. 
Bonn,  Kef,  Bot.  Ccntralbl.  1881,  IJd.  6,  p.  234.] 

'  Compare  Kraus,  Cycadecnfiedcm,  in  Pringsheim^s  Jahrb.  IV. 
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leaf,  the  pulvinus  of  the  Cyatheaceoe,  the  air-containing  parenchyma  appears  on  ih© 
sides  and  on  the  dorsal  surface  in  the  form  of  round  or  oblong,  sharply  circum- 
scribed, isolated  groups,  with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  a  few  millimetres,  which  con- 
sist of  a  mass  of  cells  shaped  like  many-rayed  stars,  leaving  between  them  wide 
lacunae,  and  covered  by  a  portion  of  epidermis  containing  stomata.  At  first  narrow  in- 
terstices containing  air  lead  from  the  lacunae  into  the  deeply-seated  tissue.  At  a  very 
early  stage  of  development,  in  the  cases  investigated  before  the  petiole  and  lamina 
begin  to  unroll  and  to  unfold,  the  epidermis  and  the  mass  of  stellate  cells  covered 
by  it  die  off,  while  tlie  walls  of  the  latter  become  thickened,  and  assume  a  yellowish 
brown  colour;  the  dead  and  crumbling  mass  leaves  a  furrow  behind,  filled  by  its 
powdery  remnants,  and  this  becomes  sharply  limited  owing  to  the  sclerosis  of  the 
surrounding  multiseriate  cellular  layer.  The  latter  becomes  attached,  all  round  the 
petiole,  to  the  tough,  sclerotic,  brown,  peripheral  cortical  layer,  and  appears  in 
the  mature  condition  as  an  indented  portion  of  the  latter.  Comp.  Figs.  140  and  141 
(p.  292),  or  Fig.  189  at/*'. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  further  details  of  structure  of  petioles  and  ribs, 
but  may  refer  to  the  next  chapter  for  some  special  points  still  to  be  brought  forward. 

Sect.  121.  The  space  in  the  lamina  of  the  /?<j/"  which  is  left  free  by  the  ribs  and 
vascular  bundles,  is  mainly  occupied  by  parenchyma,  which  is  simply  caUed  leaf- 
parenchyma  or  in  the  special  case  of  flat  foliage-leaves  Diachyma  or  Diploe 
according  to  Link  *,  MesophyU  according  to  De  Candolle '.  In  the  little-developed 
scales  and  cataphyllary  leaves,  especially  those  which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  it 
shows  no  general  anatomical  peculiarities  worthy  of  remark.  In  the  case  of  the 
green  foliage-leaves  special  phenomena  of  structure  and  arrangement  are  known, 
especially  since  the  works  of  Treviranus  *  and  Brongniart  *.  Organs  of  a  different 
morphological  value,  which  in  certain  plants  assume  the  functions  of  foliage- 
leaves  —  Phyllodes,  Phylloclades,  Halms,  &c.  —  behave  essentially  like  leaves  as 
regards  the  structure  of  their  parenchyma,  as  has  already  been  to  some  extent 
noticed  above;   for  this  reason  they  are  likewise  to  be  discussed  here. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  organs  in  question  is,  in  great  part  at  least,  chlorophyll^ 
parenchyma^ y  in  the  sense  of  the  word  indicated  at  p.  116  ;  its  character  and  distribu- 
tion primarily  determine  the  conditions  which  are  to  be  considered  here.  With 
reference  to  these,  two  main  types  are  to  be  distinguished,  though  they  are  united  by 
intermediate  forms. 

I.  In  the  first  type,  which  may  be  called  the  centric^  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma 
is  uniformly  distributed  around  the  entire  organ— if  intercalated  bands  of  non- 
equivalent  tissue  be  left  out  of  consideration.  In  flat  horizontal  parts  slight 
differences  occur  in  relation  to  the  upper  and  lower  side. 

To  this  t}'pe  belong  the  leaf  like  branches  and  *  Halms,'  flat  foliage-leaves 
which  are  not  horizontally  placed,  and  many  which  are  both  flat  and  horizontal. 


*  Mettcnius  im  Bcricht  d.  34,  Vcrsamml.  deutscher  Naturforscher,  zu  Carlsruhe,  p.  99. — Von 
Mohl,  Baumfarne  {I.e.,  see  p.  291).— Karsten,  Veget.  Org.  d.  Palmen,  l.c, 

'-'  Philos.  Botan.  ed.  i,  pp.  176,  188.  '  Organographie,  I.  p.  271. 

«  Verm.  Schriftcn,  I.  p.  184:  Physiol.  I.  p.  443. 

*  Rccherchcs  sur  la  structure  et  la  fonction  des  feuillcs,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  i  ser.  torn.  XXI  (1830), 

p.  420,  pi.  6-18. 

*  [Compare  Haberlandt,  Vergl.  Anat.  d.  ass.  Gewebesystems,  Pringsh.  Jahrb.  voL  XIII.  p.  74.] 
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The  cells  of  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  are  arranged  below  the  epidermis  in 
radial  and  tangential  rows;  between  them  there  are  always  spaces  filled  with  air, 
usually  forming  narrow  interstices.  According  to  the  particular  cases,  to  be 
exemplified  below,  their  form  is  rounded-  polyhedral,  or  elongated  transversely,  i.  e. 
parallel  to  the  surface ;  or  elongated-prismatic,  or  cylindrical,  ami  extended  vertically 
to  the  surface  of  the  entire  organ.  According  to  their  shape  and  arrangement  the 
cells  of  the  latter  form  have  been  not  inappropriately  designated  palisade-cells^  or 
palisade-parenchyma^  (comp.  p.  117).  These  cells  are  of  approximately  equal  height 
in  each  of  the  layers  parallel  to  the  surface ;  between  their  lateral  angles  are  inter- 
stices containing  air,  which  either  run  without  interruption  along  the  whole  angle, 
or  form  those  rows  of  narrow  slits  described  at  p.  21 1. 

The  seriate  arrangement  of  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  usually  l>ecomes  less 
regular  at  an  increased  distance  from  the  surface;  the  palisade-form  often  passes 
over  into  the  roundish  form. 

According  to  the  form  in  which  chlorophyll- parenchyma,  and  in  certain  cases 
non-equivalent  masses  of  tissue,  take  part  in  the  composition  of  the  entire  organ,  two 
principal  modifications  of  the  centric  type  are  distinguished,  between  which  here 
also  intermediate  forms  are  found. 

'  (a)  In  many  leaves  the  whole  parenchymatous  mass  is  chlorophyll-parenchyma; 
towards  the  middle  of  the  leaf  this  gradually  becomes  larger-celled,  poorer  in 
chlorophyll,  looser,  and  is  often  even  traversed  by  large  lacuna;  containing  air.  To 
this  category  belong  the  leaves,  consisting  of  a  few  layers  of  parenchyma,  of  species 
of  Potamogeton,  Ranunculus  aquatilis;  the  leaves  of  Chama^rops,  Copernicia, 
Klopstockia,  Physosiphon,  Vanda,  Cypripedium  spec;  many  Grasses,  as  Secale, 
Elymus  arenarius,  Triticum  vulgare  ;*  Yucca  filamentosa,  with  a  strongly  lacunar 
central  portion;  species  of  Crassula  (Fig.  180,  p.  378),  and  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 
The  leaves  of  the  species  of  Isoetes '  are  also  to  be  mentioned  here,  with  their  four 
air-passages  distributed  symmetrically  over  the  cross-section,  in  I.  Hystrix  and 
Durieui  extending  to  the  epidermis  (comp.  sect.  51).  The  leaf  of  Acorus  Calamus, 
with  round-celled  chlorophyll-parenchyma  in  the  periphery,  and  a  widely  lacunar 
central  portion,  may  here  be  mentioned  as  a  transitional  form  to  the  second 
modification.  The  flat  leaves  of  the  first  modification  described  behave  in  many 
respects  intermediately  between  the  second  modification  and  the  bifacial  type. 

(]>)  The  entu-e  organ  is  built  up  of  a  many-layered  peripheral  zone  of 
chlorophyll-parenchyma,  and  a  dissimilar  middle  portion  or  middle  layer ,  more  or  less 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  former.  In  the  leaf- like  stems  and  halms,  all  of  which. 
According  to  what  has  been  said  above,  belong  to  this  category,  this  middle  portion 
consists  of  the  ring  or  cylinder  of  bundles,  to  which  may  l>e  added  a  surrounding 
inner  zone  of  large-celled  cortical  parenchyma,  containing  little  or  no  chlorophyll 
(e.g.  Salicomia);  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  forms  the  peripheral  cortical  zone; 
e.  g.  the  halms  of  Cyperaceae  and  Juncacea^  Acorus,  Casuarina,  Bossixa,  Muhlen- 
beckia  platyclados,  Colletia  horrida,  Cactcae,  &c. ;  the  Equiseta  are  also  to  be 
mentioned  here.     In  numerous  foliage-leaves  and  phyllodes,  especially  those  which 


'  Schacht,  Lchrb.  II.  p.  118. 

"  A.  Braun,  Monalsbcr.  (\,  Hcrliner  Acad.  1863,  P-  '54- 
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are  succulent  and  leaihery,  a.  middle  layer  is  present,  similar  to  the  entire  organ  i 
form,  which  fills  up  the  internal  space,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  chlorophyll- 
parenchyma  as  by  a  cortex ;  in  many  species  of  AloE  (A.  tesselaia,  cuspidata, 
atrovirens,  &c.)  it  breaks  through  the  latter,  as  it  were,  in  places,  so  as  lo  reach 
the  epidermic  ^.  It  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  relatively  large,  colourless  cells,  destitute  of 
chlorophyll,  which  essentially'  contain  water  or  sap ;  in  succulent  plants,  e.  g.  many 
species  of  AloS  (A.  aoccotrina,  plicalilis,  arborescens),  in  other  Monocotjledons  and 
in  Mesembryanihemum,  they  contain  abundant  thin  mucilage  (comp.  p.  ii6);  in 
sappy  leaves  they  have  soft  walls,  in  tough  leathery  leaves  thicker  pitted  walls.  On 
the  course  of  the  vascular  bundles  within,  or  at  the  boundary  of  the  middle  layer, 
comp.  sect.  9a,  p.  305,  and  sect,  iiz,  p.  378. 

Examples  of  this  structure',  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  afforded  \ 


the  foliage-leaves  of  many  ConiferEe,  e.  g.  sfwcies  of  Podocaqms,  Araucaria  ( 
flat  leaves,  Pinus  (Fig.  185,  p.  381),  the  leaf  of  Welwitschia  (Fig.  187),  the  leaves  g 
Myrtaceas  (Calhstemon,  Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  Melaleuca  tettagona,  linearifolia),  1 
teaceae    (Hakea   spec),    Siatice    nionopetala,    purpurea ;    the   phyllodcs    of  OjA 
fruiicosa  and  many  Acaciec,  &c. ;  lastly,  numerous  leaves  of  Monocotyledons. 

Among  the  s[>ecial  phenomena,  which  arc  extremely  various  in  different  spe< 
we  have  first  to  mention,  with  reference  to  the  middle  layer,  that  in  many  llat  leave 
of  Monocotyledons  this  is  divided  into  as  many  longitudinal  bands  as  iheie  a 
longitudinal   bundles   running   through    the  leaf  (p.  301),  each  of  these   1 


a  Pmgsheim'B  Jahrh.  VIIl.  p.  64.  fig.  30. 

e  Briu^,  Contribudunc  alia  Anial.  d.  fujjlic.   Rt/.  Bot.  Ccntislbl.  IW.  1 1 
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being  inserted  in  a  lamella  of  round-celled  parenchyma  containing  chlorophyll; 
these  lamellae  wiite  the  chlorophyll-layers  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  and  stand 
at  right  angles  to  the  latter ;  e.  g.  Hemcrocallis  fulva,  Narcissus  pseudonarcissus, 
Hjracinthus  orientalis,  Omithogalum  umbellatum,  Phormium  tenax,  many  Irideae, 
Bambnsese  ^,  &c.  Secondly,  in  the  leaves  of  many  Monocotyledons,  narrow-leaved 
Eryngia,  Lobelia  Dortmanna,  &c.,  the  middle  layer  is  soon  destroyed  to  form  lysi- 
genetic  air-passages.  In  the  round-leaved  species  of  Allium  and  Asphodelus,  in 
which  the  middle  of  the  leaf  is  destitute  of  vascular  bundles,  a  wide  tubular  cavity 
traversing  the  leaf  arises  in  this  way;  in  leaves  where  the  vascular  bundles  are  in- 
serted in  persistent  plates  of  parench}ina,  there  are  several  passages  alternating  with 
the  latter;  they  are  numerous  in  the  Narcissus  mentioned  above,  and  in  Grasses, 
Cjrperaceae,  Sparganium,  Typha,  Pandanus,  and  Eryngia;  in  Lobelia  Dortmanna 
there  is  one  on  each  side  of  a  median  ]>ersistent  plate. 

In  tough  leaves  of  Monocotyledons,  the  more  or  less  complete  interruption  of 
the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  by  longitudinal  strands  of  fibrous  sclerenchyma,  usually 
containing  the  longitudinal  vascular  bundles,  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  as 
will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter ;  and  there  are  many  other  special 
phenomena  of  alternately  dissimilar  longitudinal  bands,  which  respectively  contain, 
or  are  destitute  of  bundles,  e.  g.  in  the  leaves  of  Grasses,  large  Bromeliaceaj,  &c., 
the  detailed  description  of  which  in  this  place  would  lead  us  too  far. 

With  regard  to  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  are  to  be  mentioned,  as  examples  of 
the  palisade  form,  the  leaves  of  the  Myrtaceac  mentioned,  Protcaccx,  species  of 
Statice,  Welwitschia,  stem  of  Casuarina,  Salicornia  herbacea,  Colletia  horrida, 
Scirpus  Holoschoenus,  lacustris,  palustris,  Papyrus,  Juncus  effusus,  &c.  The  leaves 
of  many  Monocotyledons,  Mesembryanthcma,  the  stems  of  Bossixa,  MUhlenbeckia 
platyclados,  Cacteas,  Juncus  glaucus,  &c.,  may  be  mentioned  as  affording  examples 
of  the  round-celled  form. 

Cells  elongated  in  the  transverse  direction,  i.  e.  parallel  to  the  surface,  are 
peculiar  to  the  sword-shaped  leaves  of  many  Irideae,  as  Iris  Germanica,  Gladiolus 
imbricatus,  and  especially  Tritonia  deusta.  In  species  of  Pinus  and  Cedrus  the  cells 
of  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  are  characterised  by  the  tabular  polyhedral  form, 
and  the  infolding  of  the  walls,  mentioned  above  at  p.  118.  (See  Figs.  11,  p.  35, 
and  27,  p.  7«.) 

2.  To  the  second  type  belong  only  flat  horizontal  leaves,  and  in  fact  the 
majority  of  them.  It  is  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma 
forms  the  entire  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  is  severed  into  two  different  layers,  each 
of  which  corresponds  to  one  surface  of  the  leaf.  It  may  accordingly  be  termed  the 
fwO'Sidedy  the  bifacial  type.  The  difference  between  the  two  horizontal  layers  may 
be  generally  expressed  by  the  statement,  that  the  one,  that  namely  belonging  to  the 
surface  which  is  turned  towards  the  light,  is  denser  than  the  other,  being  furnished 
with  less  wide  interstices,  and  therefore  appearing  of  a  darker  green,  even  when  the 
amount  of  chlorophyll  in  each  individual  cell  is  the  same. 

The  usual  form  is  such  that  the  denser  layer  consists,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  leaf,  of  one  or  more  layers  of  palisadc-cells,  the  other  layer  consisting  of 


»  KarclUchikoff,  l.(,\  conii>arc  p.  118. 
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many-armed  or  lamellar  cavernous  parenchyma  (comp.  p.  211),  which  from  this 
spongy  character  has  also  been  called  'spongy  parenchyma.'  Yet  we  often  find 
the  cells  of  both  layers  of  irregular  form,  and  differing  only  in  the  size  of  their 
protrusions,  and  of  the  air-cavities  thus  produced,  e.  g.  in  many  leaves  of  Ferns, 
as  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Aspidium  falcatum,  Filix  mas,  &c.  It  is  superfluous  to 
mention  further  examples,  but  we  may  refer  to  the  flat  foliage-leaves  of  Dicotyledons 
and  Monocotyledons  (Lilium  bulbiferum,  Aroideae,  &c.),  which  are  dark-green  above, 
and  dull-green  below. 

The  dense  parenchymatous  layer  is  as  a  rule  less  thick  than  the  lacunar  one^ 
in  many  leathery  leaves  scarcely  half  as  thick,  e.  g.  Malpighia  macrophylla.  The  two 
are  usually  sharply  marked  off"  one  from  another,  yet  there  are  also  cases  of  quite 
gradual  transition.  In  the  leaves  of  species  of  Podocarpus,  Cunninghamia  sinensis^ 
Sequoia  sempervirens,  Cephalotaxus,  and  in  many  Cycadeae,  as  Encephalartos  and 
Zamia  integrifolia,  the  dense,  more  or  less  decidedly  palisade-like  layer  is  internally 
bounded  by  a  few  layers  of  loose  parenchyma,  consisting  chiefly  of  transversely 
elongated  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  trans* 
verse  elements  of  the  border  of  tracheides  (p.  380)  \ 

As  mentioned  above,  the  dense  parenchymatous  layer  always  corresponds  to  the  surface 
turned  towards  the  light,  the  loose  layer  to  the  other  side.  The  former  is,  as  a  rulci 
both  morphologically  and  actually  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  the  latter  the  lower. 
These  conditions  are  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  upright  leaflets  with  the  edge  rolled 
inwards  of  Passerina  hirsuta  ^,  filiformis,  and  ericoides,  where  lacunar  parenchyma  lies  on 
the  densely  hairy  concave  upper  side,  and  remarkably  dense  palisade-parenchyma  on  the 
convex  lower  side.  A  similar  relation  exists,  though  in  a  less  marked  manner,  in  the 
leaves  of  Juniperus  communis  and  nana'.  In  the  flat  foliage  leaves  of  Allium  ursinum, 
Alstrcemcria,  Geitonoplesium,  Eustrephus,  and  also  in  many  Grasses,  the  morphologically 
upper  side  becomes  turned  downwards,  by  torsion  of  the  petiole  or  of  the  base  of  the 
leaf ;  this  side  here  has  the  loose  parenchyma,  while  the  side  which  actually  faces  upwards 
has  the  dense  tissue  ^ 

On  the  relation  of  the  smaller  vascular  bundles  to  the  two  layers  of  bifacial  leaves^ 
comp.  p.  305. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  intermediate  forms  between  the  main  types  distinguished 
are  not  wanting,  and  among  them  the  greatest  variety  in  detail  prevails. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  two  main  types  according  to  the  forms  of  leaves  and 
systematic  divisions,  no  general  rule,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  is  to  be 
added  to  the  few  that  have  been  adduced  above.  The  principles  brought  forward  that 
leaves  which  are  not  flat  and  not  horizontally  placed  always  have  centric  chlorophyll- 
parenchyma,  while  the  latter  is  bifacial  in  horizontal  and  flat  leaves  only,  hold  good  In 
this  form  for  all  the  groups  and  families  which  have  come  under  consideration.  They 
cannot  however,  be  extended  further,  nor  does  the  converse  hold  good,  for  among  flat 
and  horizontal  leaves  the  greatest  differences  occur  in  closely  related  forms,  e.  g.  bifacial 
structure  in  Dianthus  barbatus,  Statice  latifolia,  Melaleuca  hypericifolia,  Eucalyptus  pul- 
verulenta;    Allium  ursinum,  j^pidendron  ciliare;  centric  structure  in  Dianthus  Caryo- 


'  Sec  Thomas,  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  IV.  p.  37. — Kraus,  ibid.  pp.  333,  333,  &c. 
^  Carucl,  in  Nuov.  Giom.  hot.  Italiano,  I.  p.  194.    Already  indicated  in  Dc  Candolle,  Organo- 
^raphio,  I.  p.  274.     Compare  above,  p.  49. 

*  Thfim.is,  /.  r,  p.  39. 

*  Trc'viranus,  Physiol.  T.  p.  445. — Irmisch,  Knollcn-  und  Zwiebelgewachsc,  p.  4. — A.  Braun, 
iJotaii.  /eitung.  1870,  p.  551. 
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phyllus  and  plumarius,  Staticc  purpurea,  Melaleuca  linearifoliay  Eucalyptus  Gunnii; 
Allium  nigrum,  and  the  thick-leaved  Epiphytic  Orchidex,  mentioned  above  at  p.  407. 

In  addition  to  the  parench}rmatous  masses  described  above,  there  is  present  in 
many  leaves,  and  especially  in  tough  ones,  a  single-  or  many-layered  Hypodcrma  *, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  alwajrs  a  continuation  of  the  equivalent  layer  of  the  stem  or  petiole. 
It  consists  sometimes  of  elements  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  sometimes,  as  in 
many  cases  belonging  to  this  category,  of  thin- walled  aqueous  parenchyma,  the  cells 
of  which  are  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  one  another  and  with  the  epidermis,  and 
in  manj-layered  hypodermata  increase  in  size  towards  the  inside,  thus  corresponding 
in  all  these  relations,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  their  contents,  to  die  elements  of  a 
many-layered  epidermis,  from  which  they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  their  origin. 
Comp.  p.  32,  and  Fig.  44,  p.  104.  They  thus  form  a  strengthening  layer  to  the 
epidermis.  As  regards  the  nature  of  their  walls  they  often  approach  the  collen- 
chyma,  so  that  in  many  cases  a  sharp  distinction  from  the  latter  is  impracticable,  and 
in  this  respect  also  they  correspond  to  many  epidermal  cells.  In  the  leaves  of  the 
Pleurothallideae,  mentioned  below,  their  walls  have  reticulate  or  spiral  thickenings, 
in  Physosiphon,  the  Bromeliaceae  to  be  mentioned,  and  in  ^schynanthus  the  lateral 
walls  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  arc  folded,  with  undulations  parallel  to 
the  latter. 

Many  tough  Fern-leaves  afford  examples  of  this  phenomenon,  as  Poly|X)dium 
Lingua,  Aspidium  coriaceum;  many  Comnielinea^,  e.g.  species  of  Tradescantia ;  all 
Scitamineae  where  the  point  has  l:)een  investigated,  as  Musa,  Strelitzia  (Fig.  29, 
p.  85),  Heliconia,  Canna,  Costus  sp. ;  many  Palms,  as  Chamxrops,  Carjota,  &c. ; 
many  Grasses,  e.g.  Arundo  Donax ;  many  Bromeliaceae  (Bromelia  Caratas,  Pholi- 
dophyUnm  zonatum,  ^chmea,  Hechtia,  Tillandsia  spec),  Orchidese  of  the  group 
Pleurothallideae :  Pleurothallis  niscifolia,  Lepanthes  cochlearifolia,  Physosiphon 
Loddigesii,  Octomeria  graminifolia,  Stelis  spec. ;  species  of  Pandanus ;  Aroideaj 
(Philodendron  cannifolium,  Anthurium  membranuliferum) ;  iEschynanthus  spec; 
Veronica  spcciosa,  Lindleyana  ;  Stenocarpus  sinuatus  ;  Mahonia  Fortunei ;  Quercus 
glabra ;  Ilex  aquifolium,  ovata,  and  other  species ;  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Nerium 
Oleander,  &c.  &c.' 

The  hypodermal  layers  in  question  consist  of  one,  of  several,  or  of  many  strata 
of  cells ;  they  are  as  a  rule  extended  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf, 
and  only  interrupted  at  the  stomata — either  by  a  simple  intercellular  air-cavity 
(e.g.  Fig.  29,  Strelitzia),  or  by  chlorophyll-containing  parenchymatous  cells  sur- 
rounding such  a  cavity.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  they  are  usually  more 
bulky  than  on  the  lower,  or  they  are  exclusively  present  on  the  former.  In  many 
Bromeliaceae  (B.  Caratas,  Hohenbergia  strohilacea),  Orchideae,  and  ^schynanthus, 
they  there  attain  a  thickness  which  amounts  to  \  or  even  more  than  |  of  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  leaf.  In  the  leaves  of  many  Grasses,  as  Arundo  Donax,  the  thin- 
celled  hypoderma  is  limited  to  narrow  longitudinal  bands,  alternating  with  the 
vascular  bundles,  and  covered  by  large,  bladder-like  epidermal  cells ;  on  the  upper 


"  Krans,  Cycadeenficdem,  /.r.— Pfitzcr,  Pringshcim's  Jahrb.  VIII. 

•  Compare  Treviranus,  Physiol.  I.  p.  450. — Thomas,  Conifcrcn-blatter,  Lc. — Kraus,  Pfitzer,  /.r. 
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side  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  of  Chamserops  humilis  it  is  thick,  large-celled  and 
many-layered  over  the  main  ribs,  single-layered  and  small-celled  elsewhere. 

Sect.  122.  The  primary  cortical  mass  of  the  rooi^  consists  as  a  rule  ex- 
clusively or  chiefly  of  parenchyma,  the  cells  of  which,  corresponding  to  the  original 
arrangement  of  the  meristem,  remain  arranged  in  vertical  longitudinal  rows.  (Com- 
pare pp.  9-13) 

In  the  roots  of  Phanerogams  the  cortex  is  more  or  less  sharply  severed  into  two 
layers,  an  outer  and  an  inner.  The  former  consists  of  cells  which  are  usually, 
though  not  always,  narrower,  and  are  uninterruptedly,  or  at  least  very  closely,  united ; 
in  the  thicker  roots  they  show,  as  seen  in  cross-section,  a  polyhedral  form,  are 
arranged  in  several  concentric,  but  not  in  accurately  radial  rows,  and  not  unfrequently 
have  somewhat  thick,  collenchymatous  walls,  which  often  become  sclerotic.  In 
thin  roots,  e.g.  Hordeum,  Elodea,  Lemna,  &c.  it  is  a  single  hypodermal  layer  of 
cells.  The  inner  layer  consists  in  very  thin  roots,  as  in  those  of  Lemna  minor, 
of  two  concentric  strata  of  cells  as  a  minimum,  usually  of  several  such  strata,  while 
in  thick  roots  they  are  very  numerous.  (Fig.  168,  p.  360.)  The  innermost  of  them 
is  always  the  endodermis,  surrounding  the  axial  bundle.  Further,  as  often  mentioned 
in  former  paragraphs,  the  cells  of  the  successive  strata  are  as  a  rule  permanently 
arranged  in  radial  rows,  which  are  very  regular,  especially  in  Monocotyledons. 
Between  their  rounded  corners  they  leave  spaces  containing  air,  which  have  the 
greatest  average  width  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  layer.  The  larger  lacunae  and 
passages  containing  air  which  occur  in  roots  (comp.  Sect.  51)  belong  to  the  inner 
layer,  or  in  thick  roots  to  its  middle  portion.  The  fibrous  thickenings  on  the  walls, 
described  at  p.  117,  as  occurring  in  Orchideae  and  Coniferae,  always  belong  prin- 
cipally or  exclusively  to  the  inner  parenchymatous  layer  of  the  root. 

The  successive  concentric  strata  of  cells  of  the  inner  layer  arise,  with  few 
exceptions,  from  the  initial  cells  by  tangential  divisions  in  centripetal  order,  in  Acorus 
Calamus  and  other  Aroids  centrifugally ;  in  several  cases  (Zea,  Helianlhus,  Palms) 
the  later  tangential  divisions  appear  in  less  regular  succession.  Where  the  whole 
cortex  proceeds  from  a  single  initial  layer,  the  first  tangential  division  of  the  latter 
(leaving  the  epidermis  out  of  consideration)  seems  always  to  cut  5ff  the  outer  layer, 
which  then  either  remains  undivided,  or  undergoes  a  few  further  tangential  divisions, 
which  in  Stratiotes  take  place  in  strictly  centrifugal  succession.  In  Linum  (p.  1 2) 
a  special  initial  layer  for  the  single  external  layer  of  the  cortex  extends  round  the 
meristematic  apex.  In  the  type  of  root  described  at  p.  12,  with  a  transverse 
common  initial  zone  at  the  growing-point,  the  succession  of  the  tangential  divisions 
likewise  appears  not  to  be  quite  regular. 

The  single  layer  of  cells  bordering  on  the  epidermis,  which,  as  already  stated  above,  is 
often  distinguished  by  a  special  structure,  and  always  by  uninterrupted  lateral  connection 
of  its  cells,  is  named  endodermis  by  Nicolai.  As  in  the  present  work  this  word  has  been 
used  for  layers  of  cells  which,  without  reference  to  the  plaee  of  their  occurrence,  are 
characterised  by  a  definite  structure,  this  term  cannot  be  maintained.  According  to  its 
position  and  origin,  this  layer,  which  in  agreement  with  the  terminology  here  constantly 


*  romj)arc  the  works  of  Nicolai,  Nageli  and  Leitgeb,  Van  Tieghcm,  Janczewski,  &c.,  which 
UT*-  M«C'l  ai  I'p.  7,  351,  356. — Rcinke,  in  Hanstein*s  Botan.  Abhandl.,  Heft  3.  [Also,  Olivier,  Re- 
fJi<:r<JiCs  hur  I'apparcil  tcgumentairc  dcs  Racincs.     Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  ixfr.  6,  Tom.  11,  1881.] 
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used  is  to  be  called  the  bypodermal  layer,  Ls  in  most  cases  equivalent  to  the  outer  endo- 
dermis  of  the  aerial  roots  of  orchids  (pp.  125  and  227).  Its  structure  also  appears  in  many 
roots  to  be  actually  that  characteristic  of  the  endodermis,  as  in  Elodea  according  to  Nicolai, 
and  also  in  Acorus  Calamus,  so  that  the  occurrence  of  a  hypodcrmal  endodermis  would 
thus  have  a  wider  distribution  than  was  stated  above.  Further  investigations  of  this 
point  are  to  be  undertaken,  for  the  existing  data  do  not  appear  to  me  to  afford  sufficient 
certainty.  The  roots  of  Orchideae  investigated  also  have  a  denser,  smaller-celled  paren- 
chymatous layer  below  their  endodermis,  and  in  the  case  of  most  roots  the  endodermal 
structure  of  the  hypodermal  layer  is  at  least  very  doubtful. 

Corresponding  to  the  conformity  prevailing  in  the  other  conditions,  and  apart 
from  differences  in  the  first  origination,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  sclerosis  to  be 
described  later,  the  structure  of  the  cortex  of  the  root  in  Filices^  Hydropieridecc  and 
Equisela^  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Phanerogams.  In  every  sextant  of  the  apical  me- 
ristem  (p.  18)  the  initial  cell  of  the  periblem,  which  after  severance  of  the  plerome- 
cylinder  and  the  epidermis  remains  between  the  two,  is  divided  by  a  tangential  wall 
into  an  outer  cell  which  is  the  initial  cell  of  the  outer  cortical  layer,  and  an  inner  initial 
cell  of  the  inner  cortical  layer ;  the  former  increases  the  number  of  concentric  layers 
by  tangential  divisions  advancing  chiefly  in  centrifugal  direction,  the  latter  by  those 
advancing  in  centripetal  direction  ;  the  number  of  members  of  each  layer  increases 
by  radial  divisions.  In  the  Filices  and  Hydropterideae  it  is  the  innermost  layer  of 
cells,  in  the  Equiseta  it  is  the  second  layer  from  inside  which  becomes  converted  into 
the  endodermis.  In  thin  roots  the  tangential  divisions  arc  not  very  numerous,  the 
radial  ones  in  many  cases  are  even  wholly  omitted  in  the  inner  cortical  layer,  so  that 
the  axial  bundle,  as  seen  in  cross-section,  is  only  surrounded  by  six  endodermal 
cells,  the  latter  by  the  same  number  of  cortical  cells,  which  are  relatively  ver}'  large. 
(Fig.  169,  p.  363.) 

A  noticeable  phenomenon,  which  is  apparently  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
Polypodiacese  and  Osmundacex,  is  that  the  entire  cortex  soon  begins  to  show  dark 
brown  membranes,  and  uninterrupted  connection  between  them,  although  the  cells 
do  not  cease  to  contain  starch,  a  condition  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  common 
to  all  Ferns,  e.  g.  it  is  absent  in  Scolopendrium,  Ophioglossum,  Marattiaceae,  &c. 
The  species  of  Isoetes  and  Selaginella  and  the  Lycopodiaceae  agree  in  the  main  with 
the  forms  described,  as  regards  the  conditions  here  under  consideration.  For  details 
and  the  history  of  development  we  may  refer  to  the  special  works  cited. 

The  root  cap  always  consists  of  parenchymatous  cells,  which  in  the  younger  stages 
contain  abundant  starch,  and  are  uninterruptedly  connected  one  with  another.  In  old 
age  they  die  off,  as  is  well  known,  successively,  in  many  cases  after  breaking  up  into 
layers  or  rows  (exfoliation),  a  phenomenon  which  has  its  anatomical  basis  in  the  fact 
that  the  limiting  layers  of  the  walls  become  disorganised  to  an  amorphous  mucilage. 
In  most  roots  the  number  of  the  successive  layers  of  the  cap  is  large,  and  the  layers 
as  they  peel  off  are  constantly  replaced  by  renewed  ones,  the  end  of  the  cap  having 
the  conical  form  represented  above,  pp.  9  and  12.  In  other  cases  the  renewal  of  the 
layers  soon  ceases ;  e.  g.  according  to  Caspary  and  Nicolai  in  the  Nymphaeaceae, 
-fisculus,  Najas,  Lemna,  Hydrilla,  and  Hyacinthus :  and  according  to  Janczewski  in 
Pistia  and  Hydrocharis.  In  the  Nymphceaceie,  except  Nuphar,  the  cap  is  persistent, 
in  the  other  cases  mentioned,  especially  in  the  thinner,  few-layered  caps  of  the 
water-plants  mentioned,  the  layers  successively  die  and  peel  off.     The  main  root  of 
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Trapa  natans  has  no  cap,  although,  according  to  Reinke,  it  shows  at  least  an  in- 
dication of  one  in  the  form  of  isolated  tangential  divisions  of  the  epidermal  cells. 

Sect.  123.  As  often  had  to  be  mentioned  in  former  sections,  the-  limiting 
layers,  where  parenchymatous  masses  adjoin  non-equivalent  groups  of  tissue,  are 
often  developed  in  the  form  of  distinct  layers,  which  stand  to  the  latter  in  the 
relation  of  sheaths.  The  hypodermal  layers  of  foliage-leaves  already  described,  as 
well  as  the  limiting  layers  between  the  sharply-bounded  central  portion  and  the  chlo- 
rophyll-parenchyma of  centrically  constructed  leaves,  belong  essentially  to  this  cate- 
gory (comp.  Fig.  185,  p.  381).  But  the  endodermis  of  many  a(Srial  roots,  already 
considered  in  Sects.  27  and  56,  and  the  parenchymatous  sheaths,  which  stand  in 
immediate  relation  to  the  vascular  bundles  or  to  definite  groups  of  them,  still  require 
to  be  especially  mentioned  here.  According  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  latter 
relations  exists,  and  thus,  according  to  their  position,  we  have  first  to  distinguish 
those  parenchymatous  masses,  each  of  which  surrounds  one  vascular  bundle, — and  then 
frequently  also  the  fibrous  strand  which  may  accompany  it;— and  secondly  others, 
which  mark  off  the  bundle-ring  or  cylinder  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  de- 
signation of  the  two  forms  distinguished  according  to  their  position,  follows  obviously. 
Inasmuch  as  in  roots  and  stems,  the  axial  vascular  bundle,  or  the  bundle-ring  or 
cylinder,  corresponds  to  the  primary  pleromc,  while  the  surrounding  parenchymatous 
sheath  answers  to  the  innermost  layer  of  the  periblem,  the  name  pUrame-sheaih  *  is 
appropriate  for  the  latter,  even  in  cases  possibly  occurring  in  which  the  name  chosen 
according  to  the  primary  differentiation  of  the  meristem  may  not  apply  quite  exactly. 

An  internal  sheath,  occurring  on  the  side  of  the  bundle-ring  next  to  the  pith, 
exists  only  in  some  species  of  Equisetum,  mentioned  at  p.  122. 

The  plerome-sheath  of  the  stems  of  Phanerogams  also  lies  outside  the  fibrous 
strands  accompanying  the  peripheral  bundles  of  the  cylinder,  where  such  strands 
are  present.  According  to  Van  Tieghem '  it  is  always  separated  from  these  or  from 
the  phloem-portions  of  the  vascular  bundles  by  a  singly  or  few-layered  zone  of 
parenchyma,  and  this  forms  the  continuation  of  the  pericambium  of  the  main  root, 
while  the  plerome-sheath  itself  is  continued  direcdy  from  the  latter  into  the  stem. 

Sheaths  of  the  plerome  and  ring,  as  well  as  those  of  single  vascular  bundles, 
appear  in  two  principal  forms,  namely  in  the  form  of  the  endodermiSy  or  in  that 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  agrees  with  the  endodermis  in  the  close  lateral 
connection  of  its  elements,  but  is  destitute  of  the  characteristic  structure  of  its  walls, 
being  only  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  tissue  by  less  conspicuous  differences 
of  cell-form,  and  by  permanently  containing  abundant  small  starch-grains.  From 
its  latter  characteristic  it  has  been  called  the  starch-layer  by  Sachs.  That  the  endo- 
dermis is  also  often  distinguished  by  containing  abundant  starch,  was  already  stated 
at  p.  125.  Other  peculiarities  of  the  cell-contents,  as  abundant  tannin,  characteristic 
pigments,  &c.,  also  frequently  occur  in  both  cases.  Apart  from  the  close  relation  be- 
tween the  starch-ring  and  the  endodermis  already  indicated  by  the  above  statements, 
forms  occur  as  to  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  one  or  the  other  term  is  appro- 
priiiir,  and  which  are  thus   intermediate,  e.g.  the  plerome-sheath  in  the  stem  of 


'  Sachs,  Textbook,  p.  124,  2r.(l  English  edition. 
'*  Ann.  Sci.  >fnt.  5  ser.  torn.  16,  p.  1  la. 
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Lactuca  virosa,  and  tlie  bundle-sheath  in  the  stem  of  Ranunculus  fluitans ;  comp.  the 
explanation  of  Fig.  153,  p.  332.  The  two  forms  of  sheath  may  mutually  replace 
one  another  in  the  same  region,  according  to  the  species ;  the  [)leromc-sheath,  for 
example,  appears  in  the  hypocotyledonary  stem  of  Helianthus  annuus  as  a  starch- 
layer,  in  that  of  Tagetcs  patula  as  an  exquisite  endodcrmis.  The  thin  vascular 
bundles,  especially  the  bundle-ends  of  the  foliar  expansions,  are  usually  surrounded 
by  a  parenchymatous  sheath  different  from  the  two  distinguished  above,  and  con- 
sisting of  elongated  elements  passing  over  gradually  into  the  epithcma  at  the  peri- 
pheral ends.    (Comp.  Sect  1 1 1.) 

The  sheath  of  single  trunks  of  vascular  bundles  appears  in  the  form  of  an 
endadermts,  around  the  axial  bundles  of  roots  and  of  most  stems  which  have  them, 
around  the  bundles  of  almost  all  Ferns,  and  those  in  the  stem  and  leaves  of  certain 
Phanerogamic  plants.  To  the  cases  and  descriptions  already  given  in  Sect.  27,  and 
Chap.  VIII,  we  have  here  to  add  the  bundles  of  the  leaves  of  Ilottonia,  Cortusa, 
Dodecatheon,  Cyclamen,  Soldanella,  Trientalis^;  those  of  the  stem  of  Caltha 
palustris,  which,  according  to  Russow,  are  surrounded  by  a  wholly  or  partially 
sclerotic  endodermis;  and  especially,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  latter 
author',  and  of  Schwendener",  the  bundle-trunks  in  the  leaves  of  Cyi)eracex% 
Juncaceae,  and  Grasses,  in  which  the  endodermis,  which  usually  soon  becomes 
thickened  by  sclerosis,  lies  between  the  vascular  bundle  and  the  strand  of  scle- 
renchyma  ensheathing  it. 

An  endodermis  ensheathing  the  whole  ring  of  bundles  is  present  both  on  the 
cortical  and  the  medullary  side  of  the  latter,  in  the  species  of  Equisctum  enumerated 
at  p.  122.  In  other  species  of  this  genus,  e.g.  E.  palustre,  Fig.  149,  p.  329,  it  only 
extends  around  the  cortical  side  of  the  ring  of  bundles,  and  the  .same  is  the  case 
with  the  endodermal  plerome-shcalh  which  surrounds  the  ring  or  cylinder  of  the  stems 
of  Phanerogams.  As  selected  examples  for  the  occurrence  of  this,  have  already 
been  mentk>ned  (p.  121)  the  stems  of  Cobxa,  Tagetes,  Ix)belia  spec,  the  rhizomes  of 
Scitamines,  Cyperaceae,  &c.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  v.  Kamienski,  which 
have  been  privately  communicated  to  me,  numerous  Dicotyledons  are  to  be  adiled 
to  this  list ;  Linaria,  Pedicularis  spec,  Camelina,  Capsella,  Atriplex  patula,  Euphorbia 
spec,  Mercurialis,  all  Primulaceaj ;  and  according  to  Vochting  *  the  Melastomacex. 
Further  investigations  ^^'ill  have  to  decide  how  far  the  endodermal  structure  of  the 
layer  surrounding  the  plerome  and  vascular  bundles  in  stems  and  leaves  generally 
is  of  usual  occurrence. 

The  plerome-sheath  is  developed  in  the  form  of  the  siarch-ring  or  starch-layer^  in 
the  stem  of  most  Dicotyledons,  as  fiir  as  can  be  decided  from  the  existing  investigations. 
Sachs,  for  example,  finds  this  to  be  the  case  in  seedlings,  especially  in  the  hypo- 
cotyledonary stem  of  Helianthus  annuus,  Cucurbita,  Phaseolus,  Iberis,  Raphanus, 
Prunus,  Amygdalus,  Convolvulus,  Quercus,  Acer,  Ricinus,  (comp.  Fig.  154,  p.  333), 
in  the  stolons  of  the  potato,  and  in  the  mature  stem  of  Dahlia  and  Ricinus.  The  starch- 
layer  is  in  these  cases  either  uniformly  developed  around  the  whole  ring  of  bundles. 


'  Kamienski,  private  communication.  *  Vergl.  Untcrs.  pp.  169,  170. 

•  Das  mcchan.  System,  p.  17*  *  l-<'-\  compare  p.  359. 

*  .Sachs,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1S59,  p.  177,  Taf.  VIII.  IX ;  Pringsheim*s  Jahrh.  III.  p.  194. 
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e.g.  Fig.  154,  or  it  only  contains  starch  opposite  the  vascular  bundles;  e.g.  in  the 
stem  of  Brassica  oleracea ;  or  only  opposite  the  medullary  rays  of  the  ring  (shoots  of 
Atragene  alpina).  In  the  latter  cases,  the  layer,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  no  starch 
grains,  is  difficult  to  distinguish. 

A  sheath  developed  as  a  starch-layer  is  present  around  the  single  bundle-trunks, 
and  then  also  embraces  the  accompanying  fibrous  strand,  in  the  leaves  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, and  in  the  stem  and  sheath  of  the  leaf  of  Monocotyledons  (e.g.  Grasses,  as 
Triticum,  Zea).  In  the  former  cases  it  embraces  the  outer  edge  of  the  bundle,  in 
the  Monocotyledons  the  inner  (comp.  Fig.  151,  p.  331). 

As  regards  the  sheaths  of  the  ultimate  ramifications  and  ends  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  the  latter,  as  already  stated  in  Sect,  iii,  are  surrounded  in  the  foliar 
expansions  of  Angiospermous  plants  by  a  layer  of  parenchymatous  cells  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  bundle ;  these  cells  are  closely  attached  to  the 
bundle,  and  are  laterally  connected  one  with  another  without  interruption.  Their 
surfaces  remote  from  the  bundle  often  border  on  the  air-containing  interstices  of 
the  surrounding  parenchyma,  and  where  they  abut  on  many-armed  lacunar  tissue 
their  walls  are  often  folded  like  those  of  the  latter.  In  many  leaves  they  resemble 
the  surrounding  cells  in  containing  abundant  chlorophyll,  e.g.  Fuchsia,  Papaver, 
Primula  sinensis,  Zea,  and  Triticum  (comp.  Figs.  173,  175,  178,  pp.  372-375);  in 
thick  leaves  they  often  contain  little  or  no  chlorophyll. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  SCLERENCHYMA 

AND  SCLEROTIC  CELLS. 


Sect.  134.  As  shown  by  their  anatomical  characteristics,  and  as  Schwendener 
has  demonstrated,  sclerenchyma  and  sclerotic  cells  form  the  strengthening  apparatus 
of  the  plant;  the  former  is  specifically  and  almost  exclusively  adapted  to  the 
mechanical  function  mentioned,  the  latter  serves  other  functions  simultaneously  in 
different  degrees ;  the  two  are  connected  one  with  another  by  various  transitional 
forms.  Accordingly  they  may  both  bear  a  common  name,  viz.  stereides,  or  steren- 
chyma ;  and  the  groups  they  form  may  with  Schwendener  be  termed  stereome.  The 
collench3anatous  masses  also  are  immediately  related  to  the  sterenchyma  as  transi- 
tory strengthening  apparatus  which  often  passes  over  into  sclerenchyma,  and  hence 
we  must  often  take  them  into  consideration  in  treating  of  the  latter.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  sclerotic  endodermal  layers,  which  have  been  discussed  in  former  chapters. 

Schwendener,  in  his  excellent  work  which  ha§  been  so  often  mentioned  *,  has 
treated  both  the  arrangement  of  the  sclerenchymatous  masses  and  their  physiological 
relations  so  minutely  and  comprehensively,  that  any  detailed  exposition  of  the  former, 
within  the  space  here  available,  must  be  a  mere  extract  from  his  work,  or  must  seem 
like  one.  I  therefore  think  it  best  to  refer  once  for  all  to  the  book  mentioned, 
merely  giving  short  indications  respecting  the  masses  of  sterenchyma  which  serve  to 
strengthen  entire  organs,  as  stems,  petioles,  &c.,  and  only  entering  more  minutely 
into  some  of  the  points  which  have  received  less  attention  in  Schwendener's  work. 

In  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  Phanerogams,  to  which,  among  the  groups  of 
Filicineae,  the  Equiseta  and  the  non-aquatic  species  of  Iso6'tes  are  in  this  respect 
especially  related,  the  sclerenchyma  is  usually  more  sharply  differentiated  throughout 
than  in  the  majority  of  the  Ferns.  The  latter  may  therefore  be  treated  subsequently 
by  themselves,  and  for  the  present  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Sect.  125.  Solerenohymatous  fibres,  or  sclerotic  elongated  cells  which 
approach  them  very  nearly,  occur  generally  in  parts  which  are  exposed  to  bending  or 
tension,  and  are  united  to  form  stramis^  layers^  or  sheaths^  which  traverse  the  entire 
organ  longitudinally. 

As  regards  their  arrangement,  we  find  in  the  first  place  strands  and  layers  in 
the  hypodermal  region,  partly  in  direct  contact  with  the  epidermis,  partly  separated 
from  it  only  by  one  or  a  few  layers  of  cells.     It  is  a  phenomenon  of  wide  occurrence 


>  Das  mechanische  Princip,  &c,  Leipzig,  1874.  [^^c  also  Haberlandt.  Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des  mechanischen  Systems;  1879. — Westermaicr,  Z.  Kenntniss  des  Mcchan.  (lewebt'systcms  ;  Bot. 
Ztg.  1882,  p.  174.] 
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that  both  in  angular  and  round  stems  and  petioles  longitudinal  hypodermal  bands 
of  fibres  are  foimd  alternating  with  chlorophyll-parenchyma;  the  former  project 
toward  the  inside  in  a  more  or  less  convex  form  or  as  a  strong  ridge.  This  is  the 
case  in  numerous  '  halms'  of  Q-peraceae,  species  of  Juncus,  and  Panicum  turgidum. 
In  angular  or  channelled  stems  of  Dicotyledons,  the  corresponding  longitudinal 
bands  are  usually  coUenchymatous ;  they  become  sclerenchymatous  in  many  Um- 
belliferx  (Chaerophyllum  bulbosum),  Papilionacese  (Spartium  monospermum),  and 
the  Casuarinae;  further  in  Ephedra  and  the  Equiseta^.  The  same  phenomena 
appear  in  very  wide  distribution  in  tough  hard  leaves.  Thick  h3rpodermal  ridges 
of  sclerenchvmx  often  projecting  deeply  inwards,  traverse  the  lamina  in  Cype- 
raofoe,  Typha,  Sparganxum,  Dasylirion,  Phormium,  Palms,  &c.^;  in  conjunction 
widi  the  \'ascular  bundles  inserted  in  them,  to  be  mentioned  again  below,  they  often 
form  in  dat  leaves  vertical  plates  passing  through  from  one  surface  to  the  other. 
Similar  conditioas  are  shown  by  the  ribs  of  many  tough  Dicotyledonous  leaves,  as  a 
dbrou:>  bundle  projects  into  them  from  one  or  both  sides,  upon  or  between  which  the 
vuscuIlut  bundles  are  attached,  e.  g.  Eriobotrya  japonica,  Theophrasta  omata,  Lauras, 
Pas:>enna  tiliformis,  Rosmarinus,  and  many  others.  Here  also  intermediate  forms 
beiwoeu  coUenchyma  and  sclerenchyma  frequently  occur.  Numerous  plates  of 
sckTcuchymacous  dbres  projecting  deeply  inwards  on  both  sides  traverse  the  leaf  of 
Wclwiischia  ^Fig.  187^  p.  408).  In  the  leaves  of  the  terrestrial  species  of  Isoetes' 
a  hypv.>vlermal  strand  of  fibres  passes  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
midvllc  liue»  and  in  each  of  the  two  marginal  angles ;  between  these  foiu*,  additional 
smaller  ones  may  appear  according  to  the  species. 

In  most  stems  and  leaves  the  fibrous  strands  are  sharply  limited  laterally 
towarvls  the  heterogeneous  bands  alternating  with  them,  quite  up  to  the  epidermis. 
In  \.>thcr  cases  they  are  connected  with  one  another  by  means  of  a  continuous  hypo- 
deittul  tibrous  layer  consisting  of  a  few  strata,  into  which  their  lateral  edges  are 
c\ieiKk\l.  and  tins  layer  follows  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  epidermis,  and  is 
ouI>  imerrupted  at  the  stomata,  e.  g.  stem  of  Equisetum  hiemale,  and  Casuarina. 

To  the  latter  arrangement  are  related  the  hypodermal  fibrous  layers,  often 
pies^MU  in  tough  leathery  leaves,  which,  with  an  average  thickness  of  a  few  strata  of 
ivUs.  run  with  approximate  uniformity  around  the  entire  surface,  becoming  thicker 
at  the  cvlges  and  angles,  but  constantly  interrupted  at  the  stomata,  and  rarely  by 
stuhiU  ^ups  at  other  places.  Such  fibrous  layers  *  occur  in  numerous  tough  leaves  of 
Hi  omollucose  *  (Ananassa,  Bilbergia  zebrina,  Bromelia  Caratas,  &c.) ;  in  the  leaves  of 
ioilaiu  Orchids  (Vanda  furva,  Renanthera  coccinea) ;  in  the  pinnae  of  many  Cycadese, 
^^^.  ('\ii\s,  Kncophalartos,  extending  sometimes  all  round,sometimes  only  on  the  upper 
hivlo ;  iuul  in  most  leathery  leaves  of  Conifers  •  (Fig.  183,  p.  380 ;  Fig.  185,  p.  381 ;  and 


'  l\uiH»rtir  ITit/cr,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  VIII.  p.  60.— Mettenias,  HymenophylUceae,  p.  439. 
|(i('liiiituui|  I'luUMIircrarum  stnictura,  p.  8. 
"*  {  iiiupurc  I'lit/cr,  /. «'. — Mohl,  Palm,  struct.  Tab.  K,  L. — Karsten,  Veget.  Org.  d.  Palmen. 

•  A.  hiauu,  Moimtslwr.  d.  Berlin.  Acad.  1863,  p.  588. 

•  {  I   riu/ri, /.I. 

•  Miihl.  Voim.  Schriften,  p.  265.  Taf.  X. 

•  riimpnio  KirtiK  rycideenfiedem,  /.  r. — Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1871,  p.  7. — Thomas  in 
htiiU^hiMitra  lidiilv  /. .-. 
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Fig.  27,  p.  78).  They  form  a  thick  uninterrupted  layer  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf 
of  Jacquinia  ruscifolia,  an  often  interrupted  layer  on  the  lower  side  of  this  leaf,  and 
on  both  sides  of  that  of  Theophrasta  ornata  and  species  of  Olea.  This  form  of  the 
strengthening  apparatus  is  absent,  however,  in  most  leathery  leaves,  and  in  fact 
this  is  the  case  even  in  such  species  as  are  closely  related  and  similar  to  those 
mentioned,  e.g.  most  leathery  leaves  of  Orchids,  Pholidophyllum  zonatum,  Zamia 
integrifolia,  Taxus,  Cephalotaxus  spec,  Tsuga  Canadensis,  Abies  amabilis,  &c. 

A  continuous  two-  or  many-layered  fibrous  investment  further  appears  in  the 
aerial  roots  of  Philodendron  Imbe,  Rudgeanum,  and  other  species'.  In  the 
Cyperacese,  e.  g.  species  of  Carex,  the  outer  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  root  is  often 
sclerotic  in  a  high  degree,  and  throughout  many  strata  of  cells. 

The  second  form  of  distribution  of  sclerenchymatous  masses  is  that  in  which 
they  lie  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  epidermis,  in  the  inner  regions,  being  united 
so  as  to  form  either  a  continuous  annular  layer  or  isolated  strands. 

The  former  arrangement  occurs  in  a  number  of  stems,  in  such  a  form  that  the 
fibrous  ring  lies  in  the  external  cortex,  bordering  within  ahd  without  on  parenchyma- 
tous layers :  shoots  of  Berberis  vulgaris ;  Caryophylleae,  as  Dianthus  plumarius, 
Gjrpsophila  altissima,  Silene  Italica ;  Cucurbitaceae ;  and  climbing  Aristolochiae,  as 
A«  Sipho'.  Usually,  however,  the  fibrous  layer  lies  on  the  outer  border  of  the 
bundle-ring  or  cylinder,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  includes  the  vascular  bundles,  or 
in  the  latter  case  the  outermost  of  them,  or  that  they  rest  against  it.  In  this  case, 
and  in  Berberis  ^  and  doubtless  also  in  the  other  plants  mentioned  with  it,  the  ring 
belongs,  according  to  its  origin,  to  the  outer  layer  of  the  plerome,  it  marks,  more  or 
less  sharply,  the  outer  boundary  of  the  plerome.  This  phenomenon  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  in  Monocotyledonous  stems.  It  occurs  in  the  halm  of  many 
Grasses  and  of  many  Cyperacese  and  Juncaces,  and  in  fact  sometimes  in  combina- 
tion with  the  occurrence  of  hypodermal  fibrous  ridges,  which,  as  processes  of  the 
ring,  unite  the  latter  with  the  epidermis,  e.  g.  Piptatherum,  Molinia,  Bromus  spec.  * ; 
or  penetrate  from  the  outside  close  up  to  the  ring  without  reaching  it  (Alopecurus 
pratensis,  Panicum  turgidum,  Juncus  paniculatus) ;  or,  lastly,  show  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  the  other  condition  (Cladium  Mariscus).  Other  plants  belonging  to  the 
families  mentioned  show  the  sclerenchymatous  ring  connected  only  with  isolated 
ridges  of  the  epidermis,  or  without  this  connection,  and  only  with  projecting  ribs,  which 
correspond  to  the  insertion  of  vascular  bundles,  on  its  outside ;  e.  g.  Rhynchospora 
alba,  Juncus  bufonius,  Pennisetum  longistylum.  To  the  latter  cases  is  related  the 
smooth  and  sharply  limited  sclerotic  ring,  which,  with  numerous  individual  modifica- 
tions, forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  cylinder,  and  includes  or  supports  the 
peripheral  vascular  bundles  in  most  Monocotyledonous  foliage-stems:  Restiaceae, 
Eriocaulones  partly,  Commelineaj,  Melanthacex,  Liliaceae,  Smilacex,  Tamus,  Irideae, 
Orchides,  Alismaceae,  Typhaceae,  &c. ;  and  in  most  rhizomes,  also  belonging  to  the 
families  mentioned  above. 

The  same   phenomenon  of  a  sclerenchymatous   ring   directly  supporting  or 


*  Van  Tieghem,  Struct.  de«  Aroidccs,  /.  c. 

'  Compare  Treviranus,  Physiol.  I.  p.  309. — Caspary,  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  I.  p.  444. — Sanio, 
Botan.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  322. — Von  Mohl,  Palm.  Stiucl.  Tab.  II.— Mettenius,  /. r. 

*  Compare  Schmitz,  /.«■.  (p.  393).  *  Compare  Schwendcner.  /.i-. 
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including  the  bundles,  recurs  in  numerous  Dicotyledonous  steins :  Caryophylleae,  e.g. 
Silene  catholica,  Saurureae,  Podophyllum,  species  of  Thalictram  (also  in  the  petiole), 
Papaver,  Plantago,  Trientalis,  Hypochaeris  radicata,  &c.  * 

The  converse  case,  that  a  continuous  layer  of  sclerenchyma  supports  the  whole 
inner  side  of  the  ring  of  vascular  bundles,  is  rare  in  Dicotyledonous  stems*  This  is 
the  case  in  woody  Piperaceae — Artanthe,  Chavica  spec.  *,  and  is  especially  characteristic 
in  the  shoots  of  Bougainvillea  spectabilis. 

In  tough  firm  organs,  longitudinal  fibrous  strands,  which  are  not  distributed 
in  the  hypoderma,  and  which  in  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  course  stand  in  no  direct 
relation  to  the  vascular  bundles,  are  more  frequent  than  continuous  annular  layers. 
Examples  of  this  are  afforded  by  the  cylindrical  or  prismatic  strands  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf  and  petiole  of  Marantacese,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  Pandanus, 
which,  as  regards  their  position,  are  connected  Nvith  the  hypodermal  strands  by  various 
transitional  forms ;  e.g.  the  strands  in  the  interior  of  the  leaf  of  Welwitschia  (Fig^  187), 
and  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  Ephedra,  the  strands  in  the  intemodes  of  many 
Potamogetons,  mentioned  at  pp.  232  and  271,  and  represented  in  Fig.  171,  p.  369; 
the  little  bundles  occurring  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  stem-cylinder  of  many  Palms  (As- 
trocaryum,  Cocos,  Leopoldinia,  Lepidocaryum  spec. ')  between  the  vascular  bundles 
and  those  which  traverse  -the  cortex  of  most  Palm-stems ;  the  numerous  strands 
in  the  rhizome  of  Acorus  *,  in  the  cortex  of  the  root  of  Phoenix,  Cocos  spec.  *,  and  of 
the  Pandaneae,  and  in  the  axial  cylinder  of  thick  roots  of  the  same  (comp.  p.  361)  and 
of  the  Iriarteae. 

In  many  of  the  cases  mentioned,  the  fibrous  strands  have  an  isolated  course, 
without  connection  with  the  fibres  accompanying  the  vascular  bundles ;  e.  g.  in  the 
roots  mentioned,  in  Ephedra  and  Welwitschia ;  also  in  the  leaves  of  Dracaena,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes. 

The  leaf  of  D.  reflexa',  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  is  traversed  longitudinally  by 
more  than  thirty  nerves,  of  which  about  eighteen  are  stronger  and  darker,  anastomosing 
here  and  there  by  means  of  fine  transverse  branchlets ;  these  are  the  vascular  bundles 
lying  in  the  middle  lamella  of  the  leaf  (comp.  p.  320),  and  paler  nerves  alternate 
with  them.  The  latter  are  simple  small  bundles  of  fibres.  They  do  not  lie  in  the 
middle  lamella  of  the  leaf,  but  below  the  two  surfaces,  separated  from  the  epidermis 
by  one  or  two  layers  of  chlorophyll-parenchyma.  In  the  interval  between  two  vascular 
bundles  they  usually  lie  3-5  together  (next  the  edge  i-o),  so  that  the  total  number 
amounts  to  nearly  fifty,  which  cannot  all  be  clearly  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye. 
The  smallest  are  only  5-7  fibres  thick,  the  strongest  contain  about  three  times  that 
number.  The  bundles  taper  off"  gradually  and  terminate  below  the  apex  of  the  leaf, 
and  immediately  above  its  base,  and  do  not  anastomose.  Nor  did  I  see  them  enter 
the  cortex  of  the  stem.  In  the  case  of  other  fibrous  bundles,  the  anatomical  relation 
to  the  sheaths  of  the  vascular  bundles  still  needs  investigation.     As  regards  those  of 


*  Compare  Schwendcner,  /.c,  p.  143,  and  the  references  in  the  notes,  pp.  248-250. 

*  Sanio,  liotan.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  214. 

'  Von  Mohl,  Palm.  Structura;  Verm.  Schriften,  pp.  155,  170. 

*  Van  Tieghem,  Struct,  des  Aroidecs,  /.r. 
■'  Von  Mohl,  Palm.  Struct,  p.  xx. 

*"  The  determination  of  the  species  not  quite  certain. 
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the  Potamogetons  it  has  already  been  stated  (p.  232)  that  they  anastomose  in  the  node 
with  one  another  and  with  the  vascular  bundles.  Those  in  the  cortex  of  Palms, 
as  already  described  at  p.  266,  after  running  through  many  intemodcs,  are  sometimes 
probnged  into  purely  fibrous  bundles,  which  pass  out  into  the  leaves,  and  sometimes 
pass  over  into  the  fibrous  investment  of  vascular  bundles,  which  likewise  make  their 
exit  into  leaves.  Connected  with  this  is  the  phenomenon  likewise  mentioned  above, 
of  the  occurrence,  in  the  plants  last  named,  of  intermediate  forms  between  purely 
fibrous  strands  and  those  which  contain  small  complete  vascular  bundles  or  single 
sieve-tubes. 

It  may  here  be  the  best  place  to  recall  to  mind  the  fibrous  strands  which  sur- 
round a  secretory  passage  in  the  leaves  of  Pinus  and  the  roots  of  Philodcndron, 
Comp.  p.  202,  Fig.  185,  p.  381 ;  Fig.  168,  p.  360. 

The  phenomena  hitherto  described  show  that  the  arrangement  of  fibrous  strands 
and  fibrous  sheaths  is  in  a  high  degree  independent  of  the  course  of  the  vascular 
bundles ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  close  relations  l)ctwcen  the  two. 
A  further  phenomenon,  corresponding  to  the  attachment  of  the  vascular  bundles  in 
stems  to  the  rings  or  sheaths  described,  or  their  inclusion  in  the  latter,  occurs  widely, 
especially  in  the  Monocotyledons  mentioned  above,  inasmuch  as  the  vascular  bundles 
are  attached  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  hypodcrmal  fibrous  ridges  which  project  in- 
wards, or  are  included  in  the  latter.  In  flat  leaves  with  fibrous  ridges  passing  verti- 
cally through  them  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  latter  often  have  a  bundle  inserted 
in  the  middle,  or  several  one  above  another  near  the  middle.  Side  by  side  with  these, 
other  ridges  or  strands  often  occur,  at  least  among  Monocotyledons,  which  are  quite 
similar  to  the  former  in  structure,  but  contain  no  vascular  bundles,  whether  they  arc 
so  far  related  to  one  of  the  latter  that  they  stand  opposite  to  it,  or  whether  even 
this  relation  is  absent. 

In  so  far  as  the  vascular  bundles  are  attached  to  or  included  in  those  of  the 
sclerench3rma,  the  latter  stand  to  the  former  in  the  relation  of  shvaihs.  The  same 
relation,  as  already  stated  above  (Sect.  99  ct  sq.),  is  also  of  general  occurrence  in  the 
case  of  those  vascular  bundles  which  are  not  attached  to  continuous  sclerenchyma- 
tous  sheaths  or  to  hypodcrmal  strands ;  the  sclerenchymatous  fibres  follow  their 
course  as  bundle-sheaths  (p.  31^),  which  may  serve  both  as  a  local  protective  ap- 
paratus for  the  single  bundle,  and  as  a  strengthening  apparatus  for  the  entire  organ. 
Together  with  the  vascular  bundles  they  form  fibravascular  bundles  (p.  3 1 8).  Sclerotic 
endodermis  may  take  part  in  this  function,  as  was  stated  in  former  paragraphs. 
Between  sheaths  which  simply  follow  the  bundle,  and  attachment  to  sclerenchymatous 
bundles  the  position  of  which  is  otherwise  determined,  the  most  various  intermediate 
forms  occur,  as  shown  in  detail  bv  Schwendencr. 

Apart  from  these  relations  of  position,  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  bundle  is  either 
closed  all  rounds  or  partly  inter rupteds  or  only  partial^  i.  e.  limited  to  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  circumference.  The  first-mentioned  relation  of  complete  sheathing 
obviously  occurs  in  those  of  the  cases  above-mentioned,  where  the  bundles  are  com- 
pletely inserted  in  a  closed  ring  of  sclerench}'ma.  It  further  exists  in  other  forms 
of  insertion  or  attachment,  and  in  the  case  of  individual  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  in  Monocotyledons.  In  isolated  collateral  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  the  fibrous  sheath  is  then  rarely  of  approximately  equal  thickness 
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all  round,  e.  g.  in  the  rhizome  of  Carices.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  thicker  on 
the  outside,  where  it  embraces  the  phloem,  than  on  the  inner  border  of  the  bundle; 
the  converse  relation  occurs  more  rarely,  e.  g.  in  the  rhizome  of  Scirpus  palustris,  in 
the  periphery  of  the  stem  of  Saccharum  officinarum,  Bambusa  spec,  and  other 
species  described  by  Schwendener.  And  further  its  thickness  usually  diminishes  at 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  bundle,  so  that  here,  especially  next  the  limiting  surface  of 
xylem  and  phloem,  it  is  often  only  i-2  layers  of  fibres  in  thickness,  vhile  at  the 
outer  or  inner  edge  its  thickness  amounts  to  many  layers.  This  is  the  case,  for 
example,  in  most  bundles  of  Acorus  and  Zea  (comp.  Fig.  147,  p.  317;  Fig.  150, 
P*  330))  ^^^  many  other  Monocotyledons ;  in  the  stem  of  Saurunis  and  its  aUies,  in 
the  leathery  leaves  of  species  of  Melaleuca,  Eucalyptus,  Eugenia,  Callistemon,  &c. 

To  the  latter  condition  is  related  the  most  frequent  form  of  local  fVr/er- 
rupiion  of  the  fibrous  sheath,  which  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  gap  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  filled  up  by  comparatively  thin-walled  parenchyma,  next  the  lateral 
edges  of  the  limiting  surface  of  phloem  and  xylem.  Such  gaps,  or  'avenues'  as 
Schwendener  calls  them,  from  the  surrounding  parenchyma  to  the  vascular  bundle, 
are  a  widely  distributed  phenomenon  in  the  region  indicated,  among  the  bundles  of 
tough  parts  of  Monocotyledons,  e.  g.  in  the  stem  of  Canna,  the  leaves  of  Typha, 
Musa,  Yucca,  and  Phormium  spec.  The  bundle  of  Ranunculus  repens  represented  in 
Fig.  152,  p.  331,  is  a  good  example  of  this,  as  is  also  that  of  Welwitschia,  Fig.  157, 
P*  335 )  ^^  same  condition  obtains  in  the  bundles  of  many  tough  Dicotyledonous 
leaves,  e.  g.  species  of  Hakea  and  Lomatia.  Lateral  avenues  also  appear  to  occur 
occasionally  in  the  leaves  of  the  Myrtaceae  mentioned  above. 

'  In  a  species  of  Bambusa  investigated  by  Schwendener,  an  avenue  exists  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  bundles  of  the  stem,  in  addition  to  the  two  lateral  ones. 
The  fibrous  strand,  which  is  of  immense  thickness  on  the  inner,  edge,  is  here  divided 
by  a  transverse  lamella  of  parenchyma  into  a  narrow,  thicker-walled  section  bordering 
directly  on  the  xylem,  and  a  broader,  thinner-walled  peripheral  section.  The  former  is 
usually  interrupted  by  two  short  bands  of  parenchyma,  which  lead  from  the  transverse 
lamella  to  the  xylem. 

The  partial  fibrous  sheath  of  collateral  vascular  bundles  usually  occurs  in  such 
a  form  that  the  phloem  is  supported  in  its  whole  extent,  or  only  at  its  outer  edge,  by 
a  more  or  less  strongly  developed  fibrous  mass,  often  only  by  a  small  group,  or  even 
by  single  scattered  fibres.  This  is  the  prevailing  rule  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
Dicotyledons  (Figs.  154,  156,  pp.  333  and  334),  and  is  besides  not  uncommon  in 
Monocotyledons,  e.  g.  in  the  leaf  of  species  of  Crocus,  Agave,  and  Dracaena,  in  the 
sheath  of  the  leaf  of  Zea  (Fig,  151,  p.  331),  and  in  the  stem  and  petiole  of  Aroideae, 
as  Arum  and  Colocasia.    Comp.  also  the  small  bundles  of  Acorus,  Fig.  147,  p.  317. 

The  converse  condition,  that  the  partial  fibrous  sheath  embraces  the  inner  edge 
of  the  xylem,  is  more  rare :  it  occurs  in  the  smaller  bundles  in  the  periphery  of  the 
halm  of  Papyrus,  the  halm  of  Cyperus  vegetus  and  other  Cyperaceae  (comp.  Schwen- 
dener, /.  f.). 

The  fibrous  strands  which  appear  in  company  with  the  vascular  bundles  often 
occur,  as  shown  by  the  examples  of  Grasses  and  Cyperaceae  adduced  above,  side  by 
side  with  those  otherwise  arranged,  but  in  very  many  cases  they  are  present  alone. 
The   latter  hoklb  good   for   most  of  the   Dicotyledons   which   are   not  expressly 
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mentioned  aboVe  as  examples  of  the  contrary.  Among  the  tough  stems  of  Mono- 
cotyledons, the  Bambuseae  investigated  show  the  same  behaviour.  In  many  stems 
of  Monocotyledons  the  sclerenchymatous  strands  occur  chiefly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, in  company  with  the  vascular  bundles ;  this  is  the  case  in  the  thick  stems 
of  Zea,  Saccharam,  &c.,  Palms,  and  Pandaneae ;  also  in  the  stems  and  petioles  of 
Aroideae,  as  Colocasia,  Arum,  and  many  others.  It  is  the  rule  in  Monocotyledonous 
stems,  and  petioles  resembling  them  in  structure,  that  both  the  relative  and  absolute 
thickness  of  the  strands  accompanying  the  vascular  bundles,  as  well  as  the  thickness 
of  the  ^'alls  of  their  elements,  increase  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  periphery  of 
the  bundle-cylinder.  In  the  Aroideae  mentioned,  the  bundles,  with  the  exception  of 
the  outermost  circles,  are  without  a  fibrous  covering.  In  most  Palm  stems,  the 
periphery  of  the  bundle-cylinder,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  cortex,  is  formed 
of  massive  fibrous  bundles,  separated  by  narrow  bands  of  parenchyma ;  on  the  inner 
side  of  each  of  them  a  small  vascular  bundle  is  attached  or  inserted ;  this  region 
therefore  consists  chiefly  of  firm  masses  of  sclerench^Tna,  while  the  bundles  in  the 
interior  of  the  stem,  as  follows  from  their  general  course  (p.  262),  stand  farther  apart, 
and  have  in  every  respect  a  weaker  fibrous  investment. 

Finally,  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  especially  stated,  that  in  the  case  of  vascular 
bundles  which  are  accompanied  by  fibrous  strands  and  which  gradually  become 
longitudinally  united  a  union  of  the  fibrous  strands  also  takes  place.  If  the  latter 
happens  earlier  than  the  union  of  the  vascular  bundles  themselves,  the  latter,  as  seen 
in  cross-section,  appear  inserted,  two  or  more  together,  in  one  fibrous  strand,  as  is 
conspicuously  evident  in  the  periphery  of  Palm-stems,  and  especially  in  the  stems  of 
the  Pandanese. 

Lastly,  we  must  here  once  more  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fibrous 
strands  are  often  derived  from  collcnchymatous  elements.  Those  strands,  or  those 
sections  of  them,  which  belong  to  parts  characterised  by  long-continued  capacity  for 
growth  and  ciuiratures  due  to  growth,  show  collcnchymatous  properties  as  long  as 
this  capacity  is  maintained,  or  they  show  an  intermediate  character  between 
sderenchyma  and  collenchyma ;  e.  g.  the  base  of  the  sheaths  of  leaves  in  the 
Grasses  (Fig.  151),  and  the  above-mentioned  stems  of  Aroideae. 

Sect.  126.  In  certain  relatively  rare  cases,  isolated  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  or 
fibres  united  through  part  of  their  course  to  form  small  bundles,  occur  in  the 
parenchjrma,  external  to,  and  usually  side  by  side  with,  the  strands  and  layers 
described.  To  this  category  belong,  in  the  first  place,  those  branched  elements 
projecting  into  the  air-spaces,  which  under  the  name  of  internal  hairs  have  already 
been  minutely  described  above  (Sect.  53,  p.  221)  in  the  case  of  the  Nymphaeaceoe, 
Limnanthemum,  Rhizophoreae,  and  many  Aroideae.  Elements  more  or  less  similar 
to  those  mentioned  occur  elsewhere  fixed  in  dense  parenchyma.  As  isolated  cases 
of  this  sort  may  shortly  be  mentioned  the  unbranched  fibres  in  the  cortex  of  the 
root  of  Chamaedorea  elegans,  already  dealt  with  at  p.  129;  also  the  branched  fibres 
in  the  pith  of  Carissa  arduina*,  and  the  often  branched  fibres,  6-14™'"  in  length, 
which  Tr^cuP  found  in  the  cortex  of  Euphorbia  rhipsaloides,  and  in  the  pith  and 
cortex  of  E,  xylophylloides. 


'  A.  Gris,  /.r.,  compare  i».  403.  '  Comptcs  Kcmlus,  LX.  p.  1349. 
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Isolated  fibres,  sometimes  ramified,  sometimes  unbranched,  occur  as  a  widely 
distributed  and  characteristic  phenomenon  in  the  parench3rma  of  the  cortex  and 
leaves  of  many  Gymnosperms,  and  to  this  mode  of  occurrence,  as  well  as  to  that 
described  in  the  case  of  the  Nympha&aceae  and  Aroidese,  their  appearance  in  a 
number  of  tough  Dicotyledonous  leaves  is  related. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to  this  category,  and  the  literature  referring 
to  them,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  Sect.  30  (p.  130),  to  which  reference  must 
therefore  be  made. 

Among  the  Gymnosperms,  many  Cycadeas  (Dion,  Ceratozamia,  Encephalartos,  &c,\ 
and  several  Conifirx  (e.g.  Cunninghamia,  Fig.  183,  p.  380),  show  longitudinal  unbranched 
fibres,  occurring  isolated  or  in  small  groups,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  petiole  and  leaf. 
The  same  applies  to  the  cortex  of  Ephedra.  Stellately-branched  fibres  lie  scattered  in 
the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  in  Sciadopitys,  Dammara,  and  Araucaria  imbricata.  The 
latter  recall  the  fibres,  differing  from  those  of  the  hypodcrma,  by  which  the  entire  paren- 
chyma of  Welwitschia,  even  including  that  of  the  floral  organs,  is  abundantly  permeated, 
the  resemblance  consisting  especially  in  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate  deposited  on  their  surface:  they  arc  thick  and  short  spindle-shaped 
elements,  with  short  protruding  branches  here  and  there  at  their  pointed  ends,  and  with 
a  very  thick,  much  stratified,  ligni6ed  wall  (comp.  Fig.  55,  p.  132,  and  Fig.  187,  p.  408). 
In  the  stem  these  fibres  are  directed  without  order  towards  different  sides.  In  the  leaves, 
where  they  are  on  the  average  somewhat  narrower  than  those  of  the  stem,  they  lie  as  a 
rule,  not  without  exception,  in  the  middle  lamella,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  with 
their  longitudinal  axis  sometimes  directed  longitudinally,  sometimes  transversely  or 
obliquely  with  reference  to  that  of  the  leaf ;  they  usually  stand  about  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  leaf,  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  lamella,  in  the  chlorophyll  tissue  tra- 
versed by  fibrous  bundles ;  they  reach  the  middle  lamella  with  one  end,  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  epidermis  with  the  other,  and  often  have  a  hook-like  bend  at  the  btter,  or 
are  even  wedged  in  between  the  inner  parts  of  the  epidermal  cells.  In  the  parenchyma  of 
the  third  genus  of  Gnetacex,  Gnetum,  at  least  in  the  species  investigated,  sclerenchyma- 
tous  fibrous  cells  are  no  less  abundant  than  in  Ephedra  and  Welwitschia ;  in  Gneturo 
Gnemon  they  are  present  in  the  entire  parenchyma  of  the  external  cortex,  here  running 
longitudinally,  and  branching  rarely  or  not  at  all,  also  in  the  pith  of  the  nodes,  and  in  the 
leaves  near  their  surfaces,  especially  the  upper,  to  which  they  are  nearly  parallel; 
in  Gnetum  Thoa  they  occur  in  the  same  way  in  the  outer  cortex,  but  especially  in  the 
pith  of  the  nodes  and  in  the  leaves ;  in  the  regions  last  mentioned  they  are  abundantly 
and  variously  ramified,  in  the  leaf  their  size  is  very  unequal,  sometimes  very  considerable. 
Comp.  p.  130. 

The  leathery  leaves  of  all  these  Gymnosperms  are  thus  strengthened  by  a  complicated 
sclerenchymatous  frame-work.  Among  Dicotyledons  the  leaves  of  Camellia  and  Fagnea 
are  characterised  by  numerous  fibres  scattered  in  the  parenchyma,  which  are  abundantly 
and  irregularly  branched  (Fig.  53,  p.  130) ;  this  also  applies  to  the  leaf  of  species  of  Olea. 
In  Olea  europaea  the  fibres  are  very  irregular  in  their  ramification  and  direction,  sending 
out  branches  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  epidermis ;  in  O.  fragrans 
*  they  extend,  usually  without  branching,  right  across  the  whole  leaf  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface,  and  branch  in  a  more  or  less  pedate  manner  at  the  upper  and  lower  epider- 
mis, so  that  they  act  as  columns,  connecting  the  two  epidermal  layers  together.'  (Thomas.) 
In  the  Proteaceae  mentioned  at  p.  1 30,  rod-shaped,  more  or  less  ramified  sclerenchymatous 
fibres  stand  between  the  palisade-like  chlorophyll-cells,  at  right  angles  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  epidermis.  They  are  as  high  as,  or  somewhat  higher  than  the  parenchymatous 
layer  on  either  side  which  contains  the  chlorophyll,  and  with  their  usually  branched  ends 
they  adhere  on  one  side  to  the  epidermis,  while  on  the  other  they  are  attached  to  or 
wedged  into  the  middle  layer  of  the  leaf,  which  in  the  thick-leaved  species  is  destitute  of 
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chlorophyll.  Still  stouter,  shortly-branched  fibrous  cells  stand  in  the  palisade-parenchyma 
on  either  side  of  the  leaves  of  Stat  ice  purpurea,  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  but  without  reaching  the  epidermis. 

Sect.  127.  Short  sclerenchymatous  elements  occasionally  appear  in  the  primary 
structure  of  the  Phanerogams,  united,  like  the  fibres,  to  form  hypodermal  strands 
or  sheaths,  or  as  portions  of  them.  This  is  the  case  with  xhe  hypodermal  layers 
in  Palm-stems  (Cocos,  Elais,  Astrocaryum  vulgare,  Mauritia  armata,  Klopstockia, 
Chamaedorea  Karwinskiana)  mentioned  at  p.  127,  which  are  interrupted  under  every 
stoma  by  thin-walled  parenchyma,  and  also  with  the  annular  layers  also  mentioned 
at  p.  127,  in  the  stems  and  roots  of  Aroidcse,  and  with  the  stegmata.  Some  special 
.  phenomena  to  be  placed  in  this  category  are  described  by  Pfitzer  ^  in  the  case  of  the 
foliage-stem  of  Restiaceae.  Restio  diffusus  has  single-layered  double  longitudinal 
rows  of  rod-shaped,  radially  elongated  sclerenchymatous  elements,  which  alternate 
with  longitudinal  bands  of  chlorophyll -parenchyma. 

Willdenowia  spec,  and  Leucoplocus  show  the  same  structure,  with  the  difference 
that  the  hypodermal  layers  are  broader,  consisting  of  3-4  rows.  In  Elegia  nuda  and 
species  of  Restio  (R.  tectorum,  paniculatus,  incurvatus,  &c),  Thamnochortus,  Will- 
denowia, Hypolaena,  Ceratocaryum,  and  Leucoplocus,  the  very  large  air-cavities  under 
the  superficially  situated  stomata  are  bordered  by  a  ring  of  sclerenchymatous  elements, 
elongated  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  epidermis,  and  converging  in  a  curve 
towards  the  inside ;  they  are  in  uninterrupted  lateral  connection  with  one  another, 
with  the  exception  of  slit-like  interstices,  by  means  of  which  communication  between 
the  stomatal  cavity  and  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  neighl)ouring  parenchyma  is 
effected. 

In  the  external  cortex  of  Dicotyledonous  woody  plants,  short  sclerenchymatous 
elements  often  appear  in  conjunction  with  fibres,  as  annular  sheaths,  the  formation 
of  which,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  processes  of  secondary  growth,  will 
be  dealt  with  in  Chap.  XV.  Their  occurrence  in  sappy  masses  of  parenchyma  and  in 
the  pith  of  Dicotyledonous  plants  has  been  already  spoken  of  on  p.  127.  The  small 
groups  or  nests  which  lie  scattered  in  the  nodes  of  many  Potamogetons  (P.  crispus, 
densus,  gramineus,  pcrfoliatus,  &c.),  near  the  vascular  bundles  where  they  anasto- 
mose and  pass  out  into  the  leaves,  furnish  an  isolated  case  of  the  occurrence  of 
these  elements. 

Sect.  128.  Among  sclerenchymatous  masses,  which  strictly  speaking  belong  to 
the  category  of  hypodermal  tissues  under  consideration,  those  remain  to  be  specially 
mentioned  to  which  massive  hard  emergencies  owe  their  strength:  e.g.  tough 
prominent  warts,  as  those  of  Aloe  verrucosa,  thorny  teeth  of  leaves,  as  in  Ilex 
Aquifolium,  Agave,  and  Aloe,  and  spines  and  thorns  of  the  different  morphological 
categories.  The  epidermis  itself  no  doubt  always  takes  part  in  the  sclerosis.  The 
sclerenchymatous  elements  are  in  several  cases  short,  e.  g.  warts  of  Aloe  verrucosa, 
thorns  of  roses ;  usually  they  arc  elongated.  The  sclerenchyma,  together  with  the 
sclerotic  epidermis,  either  forms  the  entire  mass,  or  it  surrounds  other  internal  tissues. 
E.g.  the  sclerenchymatous  cylinder  of  the  stem  of  Berberis  vulgaris '  (p.  419)  sends  a 


»  rringshciin's  Jahrb.  VII.  p.  561.  "  Mcttcnius,  Ilymcnophyllaccic,  /.  t\  \\  439. 
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massive  branch  into  the  thorn-leaf,  which  in  the  broad  base  of  the  thorn  forms  as  a 
thick  plaie  the  larger  lower  half;  the  narrower  upper  half  is  thin-walled  parenchyma, 
in  which  the  vascular  bundles  lie.  As  the  thorn  tapers  off  the  hypodeimal  scleren- 
chyma  increases  in  relative  extent,  at  the  cost  of  Che  other  tissue,  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  the  cylindrical  upper  part  there  are  only  feeble  vascular  bundles  in  the 
middle,  enclosed  in  scanty  parenchyma,  and  completely  surrounded  by  the  scleren- 
chymaious  mass,  while  the  apex  is  formed  of  the  latter  and  of  the  epidennis 
exclusively.  The  ends  of  the  petiolar,  stipular,  and  branch  thorns  of  Astragalus 
aristatus,  Halimodendron,  Robinia,  Madura,  Crataegus,  and  many  thorny  teeth  of 
leaves,  show  a  similar  structure.  For  further  details  compare  the  works  cited  at 
p,  57,  by  Delbrouck,  Uhlworm,  Suckow,  *c.;  v.  MohJ,  Palm.  Struct,  p.  7;  Lestiboudois, 
Comptes  rendus,  Tom.  61,  pp.  1034,  1093. 

Sect,  i  29.  The  sclerotic  elements  of  the  Ferns  and  Hydroplerideie  *  are,  as  ex- 
plained in  Sects.  36  and  28,  sometimes  fibrous  cells  containing  starch,  sometimes 
specific  sclerenchymatous  elements ;  the  division  of  labour  between  the  two  forms 
is  not  however  strictly  carried  out,  and  a  sharp  severance  of  the  two  is  not 
possible.  Their  arrangement  corresponds  on  the  whole  to  the  rules  stated 
for  the  Phanerogams  in  preceding  paragraphs;  even  the  peculiarities  to  which 
attention  is  to  be  called  can  generally  be  brought  under  these  rules  as  special 
cases. 

Sclerotic  hypodermal  masses  of  tissue  are  absent  in  the  stems  or  rhizomes 
of  many  Ferns,  the  hypodennal  zone  being  only  distinguished  from  the  internal 
parenchyma,  into  which    it   gradually  passes   over,  by  the 
closer  connection,  smaller  width,  and  somewhat  thicker  vails 
of  its  cells  ;  e.  g.  Polypodium  vulgare,  pustutatum,  Davallia 
elegans,  Acrostichum    vezillare,    Angiopteris ;    MarHliaces 
with  a  many-layered  dense  hypodermal  zone  of  parenchyma, 
which    passes    over    internally    into  the  inner   zone,  which 
is  traversed  by  a  circle  of  wide  air-passages.     Many  stems, 
and  especially  the  thicker  ones,  have  on  the  other  hand  a 
distinct  hypodermal  sclerotic  zone,  consisting  of  several  or 
a^'ii,isK^''^i^'a,i^h      many  layers  of  uninterruptedly  united   elements,  which  in 
"   "■  the  true  Ferns  always  have  brown  membranes;   in  most 

cases  this  zone  does  not  border  directly  on  the  epidermis,  but  is  separated  from  it 
by  some  layers  of  thin-walled  parenchyma.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the 
Cyatheace^e,  Polypodium  Lingua,  Platycerium,  Davallia  pyxidata,  &c.  The  scleren- 
chymatous  ring,  which  lies  in  the  cortex  of  the  thin  stem  of  Hymenophyllcae,  may 
just  as  well  be  mentioned  here  as  among  the  instances  of  sclerenchyma  accom- 
panying the  vascular  bundles,  to  be  brought  forward  later.  The  same  applies  to  the 
dark-brown  mass  of  sclerotic  elements  containing  starch,  which  in  Osmunda  regalis 
and  Todea  hymenophylloides  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  stem,  and  which  is  every- 
where sharply  marked  olf  from  the  relatively  small  colourless  tracts  of  parenchyma 
containing  the  vascular  bundles.  Comp.  pp.  346  and  279,  and  Fig,  188.  Sclerotic 
annular  layers  bordering  directly  on  the  epidermis  occur  more  rarely,  e.g.  in  the 


'  Compare  Ihe  lileraluie  cited  aOovc,  }{  TJ-R/,  on  the  structure  of  the  Fem-^teu, 
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rhizome  of  Pteris  aquilina  and  Polybotrya  Meyeriana.  The  sclerosis  which  occurs 
at  an  early  period  in  the  cortex  of  the  root  of  many  Ferns  was  mentioned  above 
at  p.  413. 

In  thtpefio&s  and  n'^  of  the  leaves  in  Ferns,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  a  more  or 
less  strongly  developed  sclerotic  hypodermal  layer,  often  interrupted  by  the  bands 
and  islets  covered  with  an  epidermis  without  stomata  mentioned  at  p.  405,  lies 

» 

directly  beneath  the  epidermis,  which  itself  not  unfrequently  takes  part  in  the 
sclerosis.  The  coUenchjrmatous  zone  in  the  petiole  of  the  Maratiiaceae  is  more 
deeply  seated,  and  separated  from  the  epidermis  by  several  layers  of  thin-walled 
parenchyma  (comp.  p.  120). 

According  to  Mettenius,  strands  usually  branch  off  from  the  hypodermal 
sclerenchyma  in  the  petioles  and  ribs,  which  accompany  the  finer  ramifications  of  the 
vascular  bundles  into  the  lamina  of  the  leaf. 

Among  strictly  hyfXKlermal  sclerenchymatous  masses  in  the  lamina  of  the  leaf, 
the  continuous  layer  of  Acropteris  australis  has  already  been  described  at  p.  132. 
Such  masses  occur  in  the  form  of  nerve-like  bands  in  many  leaves  of  Marsiliae 
and  Ferns. 

In  the  lamina  of  the  atrial  leaves  of  Marsilia  coromandeliana,  trichopoda,  muscoides, 
and  distorta^  narrow  colourless  bands  of  sclerenchyma  run  between  and  in  a  similar 
direction  to  the  nerves;  some  of  these  are  small  strands  or  even  isolated  fibres,  adjacent  to 
the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf;  others  are  thicker,  extending  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  leaf,  from  one  epidermal  surface  to  the  other.  Hypodermal 
strands  dotributed  like  nerves  are  described  by  Mettenius  as  occurring  in  the  segments 
of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  of  Todea  Hymenophylloides,  Polypodium  solidum,  Pteris 
pinnata,  Davallia  elata  and  elegans.  In  other  Ferns  the  edge  of  the  leaf  or  of  its 
segments  is  entirely  or  partially  rimmed  by  a  hypodermal  (many-layered)  strand 
of  sclerenchyma,  which  is  prolonged  continuously  into  the  sclerenchyma  of  the 
petiole.  This  is  the  case  in  Polypodium  Lingua,  sporadocarpum,  Brownianum,  Asple- 
nium  lucidum,  Polybotrya  cervina,  Meyeriana,  Aspidium  falcatum,  Adiantum  denti- 
culatum,  &c.*  The  strands  described  by  Mettenius  as  Nervi  spurii,  in  the  leaves  of 
many  species  of  Trichomanes,  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  although,  as  running 
through  a  usually  single-layered  lamina,  they  do  not  strictly  belong  to  this  category. 
They  consist  of  one  or  a  few  rows  of  elongated  elements,  which  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  stegmata  (p.  ia8). 

Around  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stem,  roots,  petioles,  and  the  stouter  ribs 
of  the  leaf,  sclerenchyma  and  sclerotic  cellular  tissue  is  in  many  cases  entirely  absent, 
the  bundle  or  its  endodermis  is  surrounded  by  thin-walled  parenchyma,  which  differs 
scarcely  if  at  all  from  that  lying  further  away  from  it,  and  is  never  sharply  marked 
off.  This  is  no  doubt  the  case  in  most  roots;  in  the  stem  and  petiole  of  the 
Marattis,  in  the  rhizomes  of  Aspidium  Filix  mas,  Onoclea  Struthiopteris,  Polypodium 
vulgare,  Davallia  pyxidata,  &c.  Pteris  aquilina  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  In 
several  roots  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  most  stems  and  petioles  of  Ferns,  distinct 
sclerotic  sheaths  and  strands  occur  in  company  with  the  vascular  bundles.  This 
is  the  case,  for  example,  in  tlie  roots  of  many  Polypodia,  as  P.  ireoides,  vulgare,  &c., 


*  A.  Brann,  Monatsber.  der  Berlin.  Acad.  1870,  p.  693. 

•  Mettenius  Hymcnophyllacenc,  p.  438. 
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Blechnum  occidentale,  and  Scolopendrium  vulgare',  in  such  a  form  that'one  or  more 
layers  bordering  directly  on  the  endodemiis  acquire  brown  walls,  strongly  thickened 
chiefly  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  these  layers  form  either  a  sheath  going  tiiiif<CRinlx 
round  the  whole  axial  bundle,  or  one  which  is  interrupted,  or  at  least  thinner,  over 
the  comers  of  the  xylem-plates. 

The  sclerotic  sheath  in  stems  and  petioles  has,  in  the  first  series  of  forms,  the 
same  position  relative  to  the  endodermis  as  in  the  roots.  And  indeed  tfie  sclerosii 
very  often  at  first  affects  only  the  inner  walls  bordering  on  the  endodermis,  and  the 
lateral  walls  ol  the  layer  of  cells  which  is  in  direct  contact  with  it ;  the  outer  walla 
of  this  layer,  like  those  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma,  are  not  sclerotic,  e.  g.  stem 
and  petiole  of  Polypodium  Lingua,  and  pustulatum,  and  the  stem  of  Davallia  clegans. 
The  converse  condition  in  the  thickening  of  the  walls  occurs  rarely:  petiole  of 
Blechnum  brasiliense;  or  the  sclerotic  thickening  of  the  wall  exists  all  round,  though 
it  may  be  weakest  on  the  outside: 
Polypodium  Phyllitidis*.  In  other  cases 
the  endodermis  is  surrounded  by  an 
uninterrupted  sclerotic  sheath,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  layers  (rhizome  of 
Poly  bo  try  a  Meyeriana  and  Hymeno- 
phyllex),  or  by  an  interrupted  sheatb, 
i.e.  by  one  or  several  many-layered 
strands  of  sclerenchyma  adjacent  to  iu 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the 
rhizome  of  Platycerium  olcicorne,  and 
in  very  many  petioles.  In  the  very 
frequent  case  where  the  bundles  in  the 
latter  have  projecting  comers  and  de- 
pressed incurvations  of  their  surface,  a 
definite  relation  between  the  latter  and 
the  strands  of  sclerenchyma  exists;  e.g. 
they  lie  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
*  runnel-shaped  bundles  in  the  petiole  <rf 

«J!^T^,"^'^'f^^^"MK^Ti^^vt'^^,  Balantium  Cukita  and  Cyaihea  medul- 
^'f^ai^\i!^^^^'b.iS^^'vilM:,^^ii^t'^ra^i  ''"■'^'  '"  ''i^  corners  of  the  figure  x 
^V.?';^™'of"*^J^'=''i^!"™«„t,"^V^f  which  the  bundle  shows  as  seen  in 
llltirX"lL'piirrii^r/tt,'Vm1i!^Til°S5l''J^'u!^'!ir^^^^  cross-section,  in  the  petiole  of  Scolo- 
jiendrium  vulgare,  &c.  (Comp.  Rus- 
sow,  I.e.  and  the  special  pteridological  descriptions.) 

In  a  second  series  of  forms,  the  sclerenchyma  accompanying  the  bundle  is  not 
adjacent  to  the  endodermis,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  zone  of  delicate  parenchyma, 
usually  consisting  of  many  layers  of  cells.  This  is  the  case  in  the  stem  of  Todca 
africana,  but  more  especially  in  that  of  the  Cyatheacese,  In  most  of  the  latter,  e,  g.  Cy- 
athea  arborca,  Imrayana  (Fig.  1 89),  Alsophila  microphylla,  and  many  others,  the  band- 
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riiaped  main  bandies  of  the  stem  are  immediately  surrounded  by  a  many-layered 
zone  of  delicate  parenchyma ;  this  is  completely  enclosed  by  a  stout  sheath,  likewise 
consisting  of  many  layers,  and  reaching  a  thickness  of  above  1°^"^,  which  consists  of 
acutely  spindle-shaped,  closely  connected  fibrous  cells.  From  this  sheath  strands  of 
various  dimensions  branch  off,  which  accompany  the  medullary  and  cortical  bundles 
(with  the  exception  of  the  thinnest  unsheathed  branches),  and  those  which  pass  out 
into  the  leaf;  they  seldom  enclose  these  completely  as  they  do  the  main-bundles ; 
usually  they  are  open  and  runnel-shaped,  and  placed  on  the  inner,  medullary  side  of 
the  bundles,  from  which,  however,  they  are  separated  by  a  broad  layer  of  parenchyma 
(comp.  Sect.  85).  In  many  Cyatheaceae,  as  Alsophila  pruinata,  blechnoides,  and 
species  of  Cibotium,  a/i  the  bundles  of  the  stem  are  accompanied  only  by  open  strands 
or  plates  of  sclerenchyma,  which  lie  opposite  their  inner  side. 

Connected  with  these  are  the  two  thick  brown  plates  of  sclerenchyma,  often 
fused  to  form  a  tube  with  only  a  narrow  opening  on  one  side,  which  run  longitudinally 
through  the  rhizome  of  Pteris  aquilina  in  the  middle  of  the  parenchyma,  l)etween  th« 
outer  and  inner  tube  of  vascular  bundles  (Sect.  87).  To  this  category  belongs  also 
the  axial  strand  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  running  inside  the  annular  vascular 
bundle,  and  often,  it  is  true,  bordering  directly  on  the  endodermis,  in  the  rhizome  of 
species  of  Pilularia  and  Marsilia.  In  the  larger  species  of  Marsilia,  as  M.  Drum- 
mondii,  and  salvatrix,  the  outer  side  of  the  axial  annular  bundle  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  a  tough  brown  sheath  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  which  passes  over 
internally  into  thinner- walled  layers  of  cells  containing  abundant  starch.  In 
M.  quadrifolta  this  sheath  is  replaced  by  a  many-layered  annular  zone  of  cells 
bordering  on  the  endodermis,  which  are  rich  in  starch,  and  have  brown  but  thin 
walls. 

Isolated  small  bundles  of  sclerenchyma  with  brown  membranes,  or  even  isolated 
fibres,  are  obser\xd  here  and  there  in  the  parenchyma  of  Ferns,  e.  g.  the  very  hard 
small  bundles  in  the  pith  of  many  Cyatheaceae,  where,  it  is  true,  they  are  often  con- 
nected with  those  accompanying  the  vascular  bundles  as  their  ramifications,  though 
they  may  often  have  an  independent  course,  e.g.  Alsophila  microphylla.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  entirely  absent  in  several  species,  e.  g.  in  Alsophila  pruinata, 
blechnoides,  species  of  Dicksonia  and  Cibotium,  according  to  Mettenius.  Small 
strands,  consisting  of  only  a  few  fibres,  ending  blindly  in  the  parenchyma  above  and 
below,  or  isolated  fibres,  traverse  the  parenchyma  longitudinally  in  the  rhizome  of 
Pteris  aquilina,  Polypodium  Lingua,  Osmunda  regalis,  &c.  In  the  winged  edge  of 
the  base  of  the  petiole  of  Osmunda  and  Todea  similar  brown  fibrous  tracts  and 
fibres  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  pinnate  bands  K 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  sclerotic  elements  in  the  small  stem  of  the  Lycopodia 
and  SelagirullcCy  similar  general  rules  and  also  similar  variations  prevail,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  thinner  stems  of  Ferns.  In  the  stouter  Lycopodia,  as  L.  clavatum,  alpinum 
and  Chamaec>'parissus  (Fig.  162,  p.  349),  a  bulky,  many-layered  ring  of  fibres 
surrounds  the  axial  vascular  bundle.  A  narrow  annular  zone  of  slightly  sclerotic 
elements  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  thin- walled  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  foliage- stem 
of  Psilotum.     In  the  rhizomes  of  this  plant  and  in  the  stems  of  Lycopodium  Selago 


*  Compare    Milde,    Mrmograph.    Generis   Osmundre ;  Vindob.    1868. 
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sclerotic  layers  are  absent.  In  the  stems  of  Selaginella  the  sclerosis  is  sometimes 
limited  to  the  epidermis  (S.  spinulosa) ;  in  most  species  it  further  affects  a  h3rpo- 
dermal  zone,  which  gradually  passes  over  internally  into  thin-walled  parenchjrma ; 
in  S.  rupestris  the  entire  tissue  of  the  stem  is  in  the  highest  degree  sclerotic,  with  the 
exception  of  the  zone  of  lacunar  parenchyma,  which  in  this,  as  in  all  other  species 
investigated,  directly  or  indirectly  surrounds  the  vascular  bundles.  (Comp.  Fig.  131, 
p.  282.)  The  roots  of  the  Selaginellae  and  Lycopodia  present  essentially  similar 
phenomena  to  those  of  the  stem,  with  reference  to  the  conditions  in  question. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

f 

ARRANGEMENT   OF    THE   SECRETORY 

RESERVOIRS. 

Sbct.  130.  The  primary  arrangement  of  the  secretory  reservoirs  presents  h'ttle 
of  interest,  and  it  has  often  been  impossible  to  avoid  the  mention  of  it  in  preceding 
sections.  The  present  Chapter,  which  is  necessary  simply  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
must  therefore  be  a  short  one,  and  confine  itself  chiefly  to  references  to  former 
paragraphs. 

The  sacs  containing  crystals  lie,  in  the  plants  enumerated  in  Sect.  31,  to  which 
they  are  peculiar,  in  the  primary  parenchyma,  sometimes  'scattered'  between  its 
cells,  sometimes  more  regularly  distributed,  or  at  definite  places  in  definite  grouping. 
On  their  distribution  in  the  pith  of  Dicotyledonous  woody  plants,  see  p.  403 ;  on 
their  accumulation  on  the  wall  of  the  air-passages  of  Water-plants,  Aroideae,  &c., 
comp.  p.  a  19 ;  on  the  series  of  raphides  accompanied  by  mucilage  in  the  Mono* 
cotyledons,  see  p.  1 39.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  more  definitely  than  was  done  in 
Sect  31,  that  the  vascular  bundles  are  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  universally 
accompanied  by  series  of  elements  containing  crystals ;  e.  g.  the  petiole  of  Cycas 
revoluta  (p.  336) ;  and  the  medullary  bundles  of  Melastomacese,  as  Heterocentron 
and  Centradenia  spec.,  with  longitudinal  rows  of  sacs  containing  crystalline  aggrega- 
tions on  their  outer  side,  &c. 

The  sacs  containing  mucilage  lie  in  the  primary  parenchyma  of  the  plants  men- 
tioned at  p.  143,  and  in  fact  principally  in  the  foliage  and  cortex,  usually  scattered 
without  any  generally  determinate  order;  their  more  regular  distribution  in  the 
tubers  of  Orchis  has  already  been  mentioned  at  p.  144. 

The  same  scattered  position  in  the  primary  parenchyma  of  the  foliage,  pith, 
and  especially  of  the  cortex,  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  short  sacs  containing  resin  and 
gum-resin,  of  the  families  mentioned  at  p.  145. 

The  long  sacs  of  this  category,  and  the  tannin-sacs,  have  already  been  discussed 
at  p.  146,  &c.     Comp.  further  Sect.  48,  especially  p.  199,  and  Chap.  XII. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
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Sect.  131.  The  laticiferous  tubes  ^  in  most  plants  which  are  characterised  by 
their  occurrence,  traverse  the  entire  body  of  the  plant  as  a  continuous  system. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  seem,  however,  to  occur;  in  the  roots  of  Asclepias 
curassavica,  and  Comuti,  and  of  Periploca,  I  could  not  find  them,  but  will  not  assert 
their  absence  with  complete  certainty ;  in  the  roots  of  Ficus  elastica  I  only  find  them 
in  the  secondary  bast. 

As  regards  their  relation  to  the  other  tissues,  we  may  call  them,  as  already  indi- 
cated above,  companions,  or  in  some  places  even  representatives,  of  the  sieve-tubes. 
The  latter  relation  is  especially  manifest  in  the  secondary  bast  of  many  plants,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  return,  below,  Sect.  163.  In  the  primary  groups  of  tissue  the 
laticiferous  tubes  are  distributed — 

(a)  In  the  roots  within  the  phloem  of  the  vascular  bundle.  Only  in  the  case  of 
the  Euphorbize  investigated  do  others  occur  in  addition,  which  arise  as  branches 
from  those  of  the  cotyledonary  node,  and  lie  close  under  the  epidermis,  separated 
from  the  latter  only  by  a  few  layers  of  cells  (comp.  p.  i96)*. 

(6)  In  stems,  petioles,  and  ribs  of  the  leaves,  the  main  courses  or  main  trunks 
of  the  tubes  lie  chiefly  in  the  tissue  surrounding  the  phloem -portions  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  following  the  longitudinal  course  of  the  latter,  and,  as  seen  in  cross-section, 
scattered  without  strict  regularity  among  the  surrounding  parench^nna.  If  the  phloem 
is  sheathed  by  a  strand  of  sclerenchyma  they  lie  outside  the  latter.  In  addition  to  these 
tubes,  other  smaller  ones  occur  in  certain  cases,  e.g.  Cichoriaceae  and  Papaver, 
which  run  in  the  phloem  itself.  In  milky  plants  provided  with  phloem-portions 
towards  the  pith,  or  with  separate  medullary  bundles  of  sieve-tubes,  these  also  are 
accompanied  by  laticiferous  tubes  (comp.  p.  338). 

In  the  foliar  expansions,  the  tubes  on  the  one  hand  still  follow  the  higher  orders 
of  ramification  of  the  bundles ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  send 
out  branches  which  leave  the  paths  of  the  vascular  bundles,  force  their  way  in  all 
directions  between  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  and  end  blindly,  sometimes  in  the 
interior  of  the  latter,  sometimes  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  epidermis.  In  the  case 
of  Siphocampylus  manettioeflorus,  Trdcul  even  states  that  the  ends  of  the  branches 
pass  l^tween  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  as  far  as  its  outer  surface.  In  many  milky 
Dicotyledons,  branches  of  the  tubes  also  traverse  the  cortex  of  the  stem,  partly  in  the 
internal  parenchyma,  partly  hypodermally.     In  the  succulent  Euphorbise  possessing 


*  Sec  Chapter  VI.  and  the  literature  there  cited. 

*  LCompare  Scott,  /.  <\,  p.  143.    (Sec  p.  193).] 
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nidliiientaiy  or  very  fugacious  leaves,  and  in  the  Asclepiadeae,  they  branch  off  at  all 
points  from  the  main  trunks,  and  are  distributed  through  the  massive  cortical  paren- 
chyma in  all  directions  as  far  as  the  epidermis,  having  an  oblique  and  crooked  course. 
In  non-succulent  stems  with  well-developed,  persistent  foliage  leaves,  longitudinal 
tubes  occurring  in  the  hypodermal  cortical  layer,  and  branched  off  from  the  main 
trunks  in  the  nodes,  are,  judging  from  Tr^cuFs  statements  and  the  phenomena  in 
Euphorbias  to  be  communicated  below,  at  any  rate  much  more  frequent  than  has 
been  represented  by  most  previous  observers. 

In  many  cases  also,  branches,  which  are  usually  thick  tubes,  pass  from  the 
main  trunks  into  the  pith ;  in  the  case  of  medulkry  bundles  of  sieve-tubes,  they 
Inanch  off  from  the  main-stems  which  accompany  the  latter  (Hoy a,  Asclepias 
spec)  In  plants  without  medullary  sieve-tubes,  as  Ficus  and  Euphorbias,  they  arise 
as  branches  from  the  main  trunks,  principally,  but  as  shown  by  the  succulent 
Euphorbias  not  exclusively,  in  the  nodes.  According  to  the  particular  case,  they  are 
either  inserted  in  the  parenchyma  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the  pith,  e.  g. 
Ficus,  or  they  are  confined  to  its  peripher>',  e.  g.  Euphorbias. 

According  to  the  particular  families,  and  even  the  species,  the  general  rules  stated 
above  are  subject  to  manifold  variations.  The  most  important  details  will  be  given 
below,  reference  being  made  to  Chap.  VI,  and  the  special  works  there  cited.  Some 
data  referring  to  the  secondary  wood  and  secondary  bast,  belonging  to  Chaps.  XIV 
and  XV,  may  here  be  anticipated. 

I.    ARTICULATED  LATICIFEROUS  TUBES. 

I.  CiehoriaoeA.  In  the  stem  of  those  species  investigated,  which  have  ordinary  col- 
lateral bundles  within  the  boundary  of  the  plcrome,  the  tubes  in  the  first  instance  lie  around 
the  phloem  of  each  of  these  bundles.  Their  longitudinal  main  trunks  here  form,  as  seen 
in  cross  section,  a  single  curved  row,  often  interrupted  by  parenchymatous  cells,  at  the 
boundary  towards  the  cortical  parenchyma ;  their  numerous  transverse  anastomoses  pass 
along  the  outer  surface  of  the  approximately  semi-cylindrical  phIoem,*which  is  usually 
destitute  of  any  sclerenchymatous  support.  These  peripheral  tubes  are  the  largest.  In 
the  stems  of  Chondrilla,  Taraxacum,  Apargia,  and  Cichorium,  no  other  laticiferous  tubes 
are  present.  The  bundles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  Sonchus  tenerrimus,  Fieri- 
dium  tingitnnum,  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  of  Lactuca  virosa,  have  sieve-tubes  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  xylem  also,  and  are  then  accompanied  here  also  by  laticiferous  tubes,  which 
are  connected  with  those  outside  by  branches  passing  right  round  the  vascular  bundle 
(Trdcul).  Finally,  where,  as  in  the  investigated  species  of  Lactuca,  Sonchus,  Scor- 
zonera,  Tragopogon,  and  Hieracium,  small  medullary  bundles  of  sieve-tubes  are  present, 
the  latter  each  contain  some  laticiferous  tubes,  which  run  parallel  to  the  sieve-tubes,  and 
anastomose  with  one  another  between  them,  without  however  having  an  open  com- 
munication with  the  sieve-tubes.  According  to  Tr6cul,  anastomoses  take  place  along 
the  entire  intemode  between  the  nets  of  tubes  accompanying  the  different  vascular 
bundles.  In  all  plants  of  the  family  in  question,  they  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
nodes,  both  between  the  peripheral  tubes  accompanying  the  vascular  bundles,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  medullary  tubes,  the  latter  occurring  together  with  the  anastomoses 
described  at  p.  231,  between  the  groups  of  sieve-tubes  belonging  to  the  two  regions. 
In  the  nodes  the  nets  of  laticiferous  tubes  of  the  stem  are  further  continued  into  those 
of  the  petioles  and  of  the  axillary  branches. 

In  the  petioles  and  ribs  of  the  leaves,  the  nets  of  tubes  accompany  the  vascular 
bundles  with  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  stem,  and  finally  their  blanches,  which  end 
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blindly,  either  terminate  together  with  the  last  vessels  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf, 
or  similar  terminal  branches  are  sent  out  as  far  as  the  epidermis. 

For  the  course  of  the  tubes  in  the  peduncle  and  receptacle,  essentially  the  same  rales 
hold  good  as  for  the  stem :  some  branches  of  them  accompany  the  small  vascular  bundles 
which  traverse  the  pistil,  corolla,  and  stamens  (Hanstein). 

In  the  roots  the  tubes  lie  in  the  phloem-groups  of  the  original  vascular  bundleSy  and 
thus  within  the  pericambial  zone — at  least  in  Tragopogon  and  ScoFZonera  hispaniea. 

They  never  enter  the  xylem  groups  unless  it  be  in  the  ultimate  ramificatioiis  of  the 
bundles,  where  they  are  in  close  contact  with  the  tracheides,  and  in  the  nodal  anasto* 
moses,  which  pass  through  the  medullary  rays,  between  the  medullary  and  the  peripheral 
bundles,  where  they  may  come  to  lie  close  to  the  vessels. 

2.  The  nets  of  laticiferous  tubes  of  the  Campanulaoeai  and  IiobeliaoeB  are  in 
general  quite  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Cichoriaceae.  In  their  distribution  a  differ* 
ence  is  in  so  far  observable,  that  the  chief  seat  of  thehr  occurrence  is  the  internal  phloem- 
region,  which  lies  towards  the  xylem-portions  of  the  bundles.  In  the  periphery  of  the 
phloem  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  external  cortex  they  are  in  many  cases  entirely 
absent,  or  very  isolated  (Lobelia  inflata,  syphilitica,  urens,  Adenophora  Lamarckii,  Phy- 
teuma  Halleri,  spicata.  Campanula  sibirica,  medium,  ranunculoides,  grandis,  lamiifolia) ; 
more  rarely  they  are  abundant  (Tupa  salicifolia,  Isotoma,  Centropogon,  Piddingtonia 
spec),  and  especially  in  Tupa  Feuillei,  Ghiesebrechtii,  and  Musschia  aurea,  where  they 
penetrate  up  to  the  epidermis.  In  the  case  of  Siphocampylus  manettizflorus,  Tr6cul 
states  that  individual  ends  of  branches  penetrate  as  far  as  the  surfiure  of  the  epidermis^ 
and  even  project  there  as  small  papillae. 

In  those  Campanulaceae  which  have  sieve-tubes  on  the  inner  side  of  the  woody  ring,  or 
in  the  medullary  bundles,  the  phenomena  above  mentioned  are  complicated  by  the  occur- 
rence of  laticiferous  tubes  accompanying  the  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cichoriaceae  with 
similar  structure.  They  are  absent  in  the  xylem,  in  the  secondary  ring  of  wood,  and 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  pith  in  all  Campanulaceae  investigated,  and  in  many  Lobeliacez. 
In  other  plants  of  the  latter  family  on  the  other  hand,  e,g.  Centropogon  sorinamensis, 
Tupa  salicifolia,  Ghiesebrechtii,  Feuillei,  Siphocampylus  manettixflorus,  microstoma,  and 
Lobelia  laxiflora,  Trecul  found  them  scattered  at  the  periphery,  and  more  or  less  deep 
in  the  interior  of  the  pith,  and  found  that  these  medullary  tubes  are  in  communication 
with  the  cortical  ones  by  means  of  branches  traversing  the  woody  ring. 

3.  The  laticiferous  tubes  of  the  FapayacecB,  investigated  in  Papaya  vulgaris,  Vascon- 
ccllea  monoica,  cauliflora,  and  microcarpa,  form  in  the  stem  of  these  plants  an  abundantly 
ramified  and  anastomosing  net-work  of  tubes,  extending  both  through  the  highly  paren- 
chymatous primary  and  secondary  wood,  and  also  through  the  medullary  rays  and  the 
bast-region.  The  main  trunks  have  an  approximately  vertical  course  and  form  interrupted 
rows  approximately  concentric  with  the  circumference  of  the  stem;  the  separate  portions 
of  these  rows  everywhere  alternate  variously  in  wood  and  bast,  with  parenchyma,  vessels, 
and  sieve- tubes.  The  neighbouring  tubes  are  connected  laterally  with  each  other  by 
means  of  exceedingly  numerous  wide  anastomoses.  Similar  anastomoses  occur  in  the 
most  various  particular  forms,  between  the  different  groups  and  rows,  both  in  radial 
and  tangential  direction,  the  radial  connections  being  often  effected  by  long  transverse 
branches  with  an  approximately  horizontal  course.*  Blindly  ending  branches  and  branch- 
lets  further  occur  with  varying  frequency.  The  tubes  are  usually  separated  from  the 
vessels  by  at  least  one  layer  of  parenchyma,  some  however  are  in  contact  with  them,  and 
as  discussed  above  (Chap.  VI)  there  is  perhaps  open  communication  between  the  twa 
Into  the  pith  of  the  intemodes,  which  soon  disappears,  the  tubes  do  not  enter;  they 
ioiin,  however,  a  complex  network,  anastomosing  on  all  sides  in  the  medullary  disk, 
which  is  persistent  in  the  nodes.  In  the  primary  cortical  parenchyma,  Dippel  akme 
toiind  isolated  tubes,  accompanied  as  a  rule  by  parenchymatous  cells  containing  crystals 
luMr  till*  outside  of  the  bundle  of  bast-fibres,  and  connected  with  the  internal  tubes  by 
vrty  (*lonKati*i|  horizontal  transverse  branches. 
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In  die  leaf-stalks  and  ribs  of  the  lamina  they  follow  the  vascular  bundles,  often  accom- 
panying and  touching  sieve-tubes  and  vessels.  In  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  they  end 
with  numerous  anastomosing  branches. 

After  the  commencement  of  secondary  thickening  the  root  has  a  similar  structure,  and 
a  similar  distribution  of  the  laticiferous  tubes  to  that  in  the  stem. 

4.  Among  the  milky  PapaveraoeflB  two  types  of  laticiferous  tubes  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  one  is  represented  by  the  investigated  species  of  Papaver,  Rcemeria, 
and  Argemone,  and  shows  tubes  which  arise  from  elongated  elements,  but  only  rarely 
allow  traces  of  the  original  cross-walls  to  be  recognised  in  the  mature  condition; 
these  are  connected  into  a  net  by  more  or  less  numerous  anastomoses.  In  the  stem 
and  petioles  they  lie  in  tangential  curved  rows  in  the  phloem  of  the  vascular  bundles, 
in  each  one  of  which  they  anastomose  in  the  transverse  direction,  though  there  are  no 
anastomoses  between  those  of  the  different  bundles  of  an  intemode.  In  the  (secondarily 
thickened)  root,  in  the  cortical  parenchyma,  and  especially  the  bast  layer,  and  also  in 
the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  pericarps,  &c.,  they  end  in  an  abundantly  ramified  net. 

The  other  type  is  represented  by  Chelidonium,  and  is  characterised  by  the  facts  that 
the  cross-walls  of  the  elements  merely  have  one  or  more  Urge  perforations  in  the  middle, 
while  on  the  other  hand  their  edge  remains  preserved,  and  that  reticulate  connections 
do  not  occur.  On  account  of  the  partial  persistence  of  the  cross-walls,  the  tubes  appear 
at  the  first  glance  like  rows  of  cells,  the  articulation  of  which  comes  out  all  the  more 
sharply,  as  they  are  usually  somewhat  constricted  at  the  cross-walls  (cf.  Figs.  80, 81,  p.  189). 
Sometimes  when  two  tubes  are  in  direct  lateral  contact,  perforations  appear  to  occur 
in  the  lateral  wall  also.  In  the  older  roots  the  tubes  are  often  branched,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  series  of  elements  is  continued  from  one  point  into  two  diverging  series,  which 
meet  at  an  acute  angle ;  and  the  individual  elements  are  short,  on  the  average  2-4  times 
as  long  as  broad,  being  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  neighbouring  parenchymatous  cells, 
and  elements  of  the  sieve-tubes.  In  the  parts  of  the  plant  above  ground,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  elements  are  very  elongated,  so  that  their  ends  more  rarely  come  into  view 
in  preparations.  In  the  (older)  roots,  the  tubes  in  the  bast-layer  are  so  distributed  in 
groups,  forming  concentric,  irregularly  interrupted  rows,  that  every  group  usually  lies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  small  group  of  sieve-tubes,  surrounded  by  masses  of  parenchyma 
containing  starch.  In  the  stems  and  petioles  narrow  laticiferous  tubes  lie  scattered  in 
the  vascular  bundles  within  the  phloem,  and  at  the  periphery  of  the  xylem;  they  further 
occur  externally  to  the  vascular  bundles,  on  the  outside  of  the  fibrous  bundles  bordering 
on  the  phloem,  and  also  isolated  in  the  peripheral  (cortical)  parenchyma.  In  the  lamina 
of  the  leaf  and  the  parts  of  the  flower  the  system  of  tubes  ends  in  the  reticulate  form 
described  above  for  other  cases. 

In  other  Papaveracez,  especially  Macleya  cordata  and  species  of  Glaucium  (I  investigated 
GL  luteum),  no  doubt  also  in  Eschscholtzia  (which,  however,  requires  further  investigation 
with  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Botanische  Zeitung, 
1 846),  and  in  the  Fumariaceae,  no  laticiferous  vessels  whatever  arc  known.  A  red  sap, 
which  is  on  the  whole  clear,  and  mixes  both  with  water  and  alcohol  without  turbidity, 
appears  conspicuously  on  cut  surfaces  of  the  rhizome  of  Sanguinaria :  it  is  contained  in 
large,  thin-walled,  roundish  or  shortly  cylindrical  cells  or  sacs,  which  are  abundantly  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  parenchyma,  sometimes  isolated  between  (starch-containing) 
parenchymatous  elements,  sometimes,  and  especially  in  the  cortex,  forming  continuous 
longitudinal  rows  (cf.  Hanstein,  /.r.,  Taf.  I).  In  the  stem  and  petiole,  which  I  have 
not  investigated,  these  sacs  are  elongated  cylindrical  or  prismatic.  Neither  their  walls 
nor  their  contents  show  the  properties  characteristic  of  laticiferous  tubes;  they  were 
therefore  mentioned  above  at  p.  147. 

The  same  holds  good  for  the  sacs  filled  with  a  clear  reddish-yellow  sap,  which  are 
scattered  through  the  parenchyma  in  the  root  of  Glaucium  luteum,  and  which,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  contiguous  elements,  are  more  or  less  longitudinally  extended.  In 
the  stem  and  foliage  of  species  of  Glaucium  (cf.  Tr6cul,  /.r.)  they  are  absent.     In  the 
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rhizome  and  stem  of  Macleya  cordata,  similar  sacs,  sometimes  very  much  elongated, 
are  scattered  in  large  numbers  about  the  periphery  of  the  ring  of  vascular  bundles,  and 
in  the  medullary  rays.  As  the  parts  grow  old  the  reddish-yellow  colour  of  the  sap  dis* 
appears.  The  elongated  sacs  bordering  on  the  fibrous  bundles  of  Ihe  bast  then  acquire 
thickened  walls,  like  sclerenchymatous  fibres. 

5.  According  to  their  structure,  the  latex-  and  tannin-tubes  of  many  Aroidett^  belong 
to  this  part  of  our  subject.  Their  main  trunks  lie  in  the  periphery  of  the  phloem  of  the 
vascular  bundles,  usually  two  or  more  together,  in  collateral  bundles  situated  as  a  rule 
symmetrically  on  each  side,  in  the  'compound'  bundles  less  regularly  distributed.  In 
their  most  perfectly  developed  form,  in  Caladium  and  its  allies,  Alocasfa,  Xanthosoma, 
Syngcnium,  &c.,  they  constitute  thin-walled  sacs,  about  equal  to  the  sieve-tubes  in 
width,  following  the  longitudinal  course  of  the  bundles ;  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the 
surrounding  parenchymatous  cells  they  send  out  numerous,  pointed  or  blunt,  blind 
protrusions,  which  penetrate  between  the  latter.  Other  protrusions  are  extended  to 
form  longer  tubular  branches,  penetrating  between  the  surrounding  tissue-elements,  and 
these  also  sometimes  end  blindly,  often  showing  somewhat  enlarged  ends,  while  some- 
times they  meet  similar  branches  of  neighbouring  trunks,  and  enter  into  open  communi- 
cation with  them.  The  network  of  tubes  thus  formed  is  extended  throughout  the 
parenchyma,  not  only  between  the  vascular  bundles,  but  also  not  uncommonly  in  the 
parenchymatous  cortex,  as  far  as  the  under  side  of  the  epidermis. 

The  branches  of  the  network  of  tubes  also  run  towards  the  tracheae,  attach  their  ends 
to  the  latter,  and,  as  stated  above,  frequently  enter  into  direct  communication  with 
them. 

The  contents  of  these  tubes  consist  of  a  finely  granular  fluid,  which,  according  to 
Tr^cul,  is  milky  in  species  of  Syngonium  and  Xanthosoma,  in  other  cases  only  a  little 
turbid,  and  very  rich  in  tannin,  so  that  after  the  action  of  iron  salts  or  potassium  bichro- 
mate the  net-work  of  tubes  comes  out  darkly  stained. 

Other  Aroidex  (Richardia  africana,  Arum  vulgare,  Dracunculus,  Aglaonema  simplex, 
Diefi'enbachia  Seguine,  and  species  of  Philodendron)  have  no  laticiferous  tubes,  but  contain 
longitudinal  rows  of  elongated  cylindrical  or  prismatic  sacs  in  the  periphery  of  the  phloem, 
with  the  same  arrangement  as  the  trunks  of  the  net-work  of  tubes  described  above. 
They  contain  the  same  turbid  contents  as  the  tubes  described  (in  Dieffenbachia  Seguine 
according  to  Tr6cul  they  are  without  tannin),  but  they  are  separated  by  cross-walls 
and  are  without  lateral  anastomoses,  only  sending  out  short  blind  protrusions  between 
the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  neighbouring  parenchymatous  cells. 

A  third  category — Heteropsis,  Lasia,  Scindapsus,  Monstera,  Anthurium,  Acorus,  &c. — 
is  wholly  destitute  both  of  the  tubes  described,  and  of  sacs. 

That  these  net-works  of  tubes  arise  from  the  union  of  originally  separate,  branched 
cells,  is  shown  both  by  the  history  of  their  development^  and  by  comparison  with  the 
sac-tubes  of  the  second  category. 

6.  In  the  species  of  the  genus  Musa,  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  stem,  the  petiole,  the 
midrib,  and  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  (especially  also  in  the  fruits)  are  accompanied  by  wide 
laticiferous  tubes  which  are  arranged  symmetrically,  2-6  around  each  bundle,  and  in  fact 
around  both  phloem  and  xylem ;  usually,  however,  they  are  not  in  direct  contact  with 
the  bundle,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  i-a  layers  of  parenchymatous  cells.  The  tubes 
in  the  stem  and  petiole  are  unbranched,  and  each  consists  of  a  row  of  cylindrical  sacs 
standing  vertically  one  above  another,  which  are  about  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  are 
united  to  form  a  continuous  tube  by  means  of  a  wide  round  opening  in  every  cross-wall. 
Round  every  cross-wall  the  tube  is  somewhat  constricted,  as  was  well  represented  even 
by  P.  Moldenhawer.    The  tubes  contain  large,  homogeneous,  strongly  refractive  spheres 


*  Karsten,  Monatsber.  d.  Berliner  Acad.  1857;   Gesammcltc  Bcitrage,  p.  253. — ^Trecul.  Vin 
Tieghem,  Hanstein,  /.r. 
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(of  resin  ?),  suspended  in  a  fluid,  \vhich  is  almost  always  in  the  highest  degree  rich  in 
tannin ;  in  M.  zebrina  alone  it  is  frequently  destitute  of  tannin,  according  to  Trecul. 
After  the  action  of  alcohol  or  potassium  bichromate,  a  very  sharply  defined  coating  of 
the  wall  appears,  resembling  a  contracted  primordial  utricle,  and  this  likewise  shows  the 
tannin  reaction  (investigated  in  M.  Cavendish ii). 

Besides  that  in  the  laticiferous  tubes,  tannin  also  occurs  as  a  principal  constituent  of 
the  contents  in  single  scattered,  short,  parenchymatous  cells,  and  in  isolated  cambiform 
ceUs  in  stem  and  petiole. 

The  other  Musaceae  investigated  have  no  laticiferous  tubes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  rest  of  their  structure  they  agree  entirely  with  Musa.  In  place  of  them  spaces  usually 
filled  with  tannin  are  found  in  cross-sections  of  Urania  speciosa  and  Strelitzia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  thicker  vascular  bundles;  these  appear  to  be  the  laticiferous 
tubes ;  the  longitudinal  section,  however,  shows  that  they  are  only  parenchymatous  cells 
or  sacs  with  the  contents  indicated,  which  do  not  even  form  uninterrupted  longitudinal 
rows  one  with  another.  Those  which  succeed  one  another  at  different  heights  rather 
belong,  sometimes  to  one  and  the  same,  sometimes  to  various  other  rows  of  parenchyma. 
In  the  rest  of  the  parenchyma,  and  in  the  phloem  portions  of  the  vascular  bundles, 
scattered  tannin-sacs  occur,  as  in  the  equivalent  parts  of  Musa.  Helicon ia  speciosa 
and  H.  Bihai,  according  to  Tr^ul,  never  show  cells  or  sacs  filled  with  tannin,  with  the 
exception  of  single  scattered  ones  in  the  phloem  of  the  vascular  bundles.  The  same 
applies  to  H.  pulverulenta  Lindl.  Finally  in  Ravenala  madagascariensis,  &c.,  Trecul  could 
not  find  tannin  at  all,  only  the  wall  of  individual  cells  of  the  leaf-sheath  showed  an  indi- 
cation of  blue  colouring  after  the  action  of  iron  sulphate  for  twenty  days. 


II.   NON-ARTICULATED  LATICIFEROUS  TUBES. 

7.  Suphorbiaoea.  Of  this  family  a  number  of  species  of  Euphorbia  have  been  in- 
Yestigated  with  accuracy.  In  the  shrubby,  more  or  less  succulent  forms  of  hot  countries, 
as  E.  splendens,  E.  Caput  Medusae,  canariensis,  rhipsaloides,  &c.,  the  stem  shows  a 
relatively  thin  ring  of  vascular  bundles,  or  of  wood  and  bast,  which  encloses  a  bulky 
succnlent  pith,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cortical  parenchyma,  which  is  also  thick. 
The  stouter,  thick-wailed,  main  trunks  of  the  laticiferous  tubes  run  close  to  the  outside  of 
the  ring  of  bundles ;  they  are  scattered  in  the  cortical  parenchyma,  either  singly  or  in  small 
groups.  Their  course  is  in  general  longitudinal,  though  not  rectilinear,  but  undulating 
both  in  the  radial  and  tangential  direction.  They  give  off  numerous  branches  which  are 
further  ramified  through  several  degrees  (cf.  Fig.  84,  p.  191),  Those  of  the  first  degree 
do  not  differ  from  the  main  trunks,  their  direction  also  is  the  same.  The  branches  of 
higher  degrees  become  successively  narrower  and  thinner- walled,  those  of  the  last  degree 
have  blunt  blind  ends.  I'he  direction  of  the  higher  degrees  of  ramification  is  very 
various;  sometimes  their  course,  like  that  of  the  primary  tubes,  is  longitudinal;  some- 
tiroes  they  penetrate  in  a  curved  and  undulating  course  between  the  cells  of  the  cortical 
parenchyma,  sometimes  individual  branches  pass  through  the  latter  towards  the  surface, 
and  reach  the  inner  side  of  the  epidermis,  where  they  end  blindly,  either  at  once,  or 
after  running  for  some  distance  below  it.  Other  less  numerous  branches  pass  through 
the  medullary  rays  into  the  pith,  in  the  peripheral  region  of  which  they  divide  into 
numerous  thick  branches,  each  of  which  usually  has  an  isolated  longitudinal  course. 
We  therefore  find  laticiferous  tubes  scattered  in  the  parenchyma,  on  the  medullary 
side  of  the  wood  also.  Reticulate  anastomoses  do  not  occur.  Where  an  H-shaped 
connection  between  two  tubes  is  found,  this  depends  merely  upon  the  form  and  direction 
of  blindly  ending  branches.  In  those  species  which  have  developed  leaves  (E.  splendens) 
the  laticiferous  tubes  enter  them,  at  first  following  the  vascular  bundles,  and  then  sending 
out  numerous  branches  from  these,  through  the  parenchyma,  which  run  in  the  most 
various  directions,  and  at  last  end. blindly. 
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The  tubes  are  uninterruptedly  continuous  tliroughout  the  entire  plant.  No  trace  of 
an  articulation  ever  occurs  (with  exception  of  the  formation  of  isolated  cross-walb, 
mentioned  at  p.  196).  It  has  never  been  found  possible  to  dissect  out  from  a  piece  of  a 
stem,  a  tube  of  which  even  one  of  the  main  branches  or  trunks  was  closed  btradly  at 
both  ends.  Trccul  isolated  a  portion  of  a  lube  from  the  stem  of  E.  gtobosa,  tbe  united 
ramiHcations  of  which  were  together  gj's^*"  in  length,  and  had  no  points  of  branching; 
yet  7  main  branches  and  many  smaller  ones  were  torn  olF.  1  have  isolated  many  main 
branches  from  the  stem  of  E.  splendens  up  to  50-70 "o™  in  length,  without  e»er  finding 
a  blind  end  to  them  (i.  e.  apart  from  the  shorter  lateral  branches).  In  the  growing-point 
of  the  stem,  branches,  and  roots,  and  in  young  rudimentary  leaves,  tbe  laticjferuus  tubes 
extend  close  up  to  the  extreme  apex,  even  before  the  development  of  the  first  elements 
of  the  vascular  bundle,  and  are  always  to  be  clearly  recognised  as  branches  which  start 
from  the  tubes  in  older  parts,  and  penetrate  into  the  meristem  in  course  of  formation. 
Even  in  the  seedling  (investigated  in  the  case  of  embryos  of  E.  resinifera  Berg.)  the 
laticiferous  tubes  behave  as  described  above,  with  the  sole  dtfTerence  that  their  ramifi- 
cations are  as  yet  less  abundant  than  in  Ihe  older  plant.  It  follows  from  these  facts,  that 
all  the  tubes  of  the  plants  in  question  are  branches  of  a  few  primary  ones,  which, 
originating  in  the  embryo,  grow  on  and  on  with  the  stock,  and  put  out  then-  branches 
into  the  newly  formed  meristems  and  tissues.  Cf.  Chap.  VI. 
The  embryo  and  seedling  of  the  native,  herbaceous  Euphcrbiz  (Tilhymalus,  Klotzsch 
and  Garcke)  ^ow  the  same  points  of  origin 
r       r  i     ,      t  of  the  tubes  as  the  species  discussed  above, 

while  the  mature  plant  shows  tbe  saune  c<m- 
tinuity  of  all  of  them  as  branches  of  a  few 
primary  trunks,  which  first  appear  in  tbe 
cotyiedonary  node  (cf.  p.  igt).  Id  corre- 
spondence with  the  entire  growth  and  stroc- 
ture,  the  course  of  all  their  branches  Is  diSerent 
from  that  in  tbe  succulent  shrubby  forms, 
especially  in  the  stem.  In  the  intemodes  of 
E.  Lathyris  (cf.  Fig.  190)  the  thicker  main 
branches  of  the  tubes  lie  in  the  parenchyna 
of  the  cortex,  out^de  the  fibrous  strands  which 
support  the  phloem  of  the  vascular  bundles, 
occurring  isolated  and  in  small  numbers 
between  the  parenchymatous  cells.  Tbey 
here  have  a  fairly  strai^t  course  tbroosh  the 
intemode,  and  are  little,  if  at  all,  branched. 
In  the  node,  on  the  other  hand,  abundant 
ramifications,  with  a  variously  curved  and  In- 
tertwined course,  occur  (Fig.  190),  sending 
out  from  here  further  branches,  some  of 
which  ascend,  with  the  arrangement  de- 
scribed, into  Che  cortex  of  the  next  higher 
intemodes,  some  enter  the  leaves  and  axillary 
buds,  at  first  following  the  vascular  bundles, 
while  others  finally,  in  these  regions,  pass  between  the  vascular  bundles  into  the  pith  of 
the  slein,  and  then  descend  scattered  singly  between  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  tbe  per- 
manently succulent  peripheral  portion.  The  inner  part  of  the  pith,  which  soon  dries  up, 
contains  no  laticiferous  tubes.  Finally,  numerous  thin  branches  proceed  from  the  node; 
these  pass  along  the  intemodes  near  the  epidermis,  and  together  form  a  hypodermal 
system  of  lubes.  They  ascend  vertically  from  the  node  into  the  intemode  next  above, 
and  usually  run  between  the  first  and  second  hypodermal  layer  of  parenchyma,  more 
lartly  directly  below  the  epidermis,  with  a  straight  upward  course  and  ramifying  here  and 
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there  at  an  acute  angle.  At  the  next  point  of  insertion  of  a  leaf,  which  they  reach  on 
their  way,  many  of  these  branches,  preserving  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  surface, 
bend  out  into  the  petiole,  pass  through  this  to  the  lamina,  and  here  divaricate  near  the 
epidcnnis  of  the  lower  surface.  The  great  majority  of  the  branches,  which  are  dis« 
tributcd  and  terminate  in  this  region,  certainly  belong  to  the  hy[>odermaI  system  in 
question.  The  latter  stands  in  no  other  connection  with  the  main  trunks  belonging  to 
the  bundles,  than  that  which  depends  on  its  points  of  origin  in  the  nodes ;  it  is  separated 
from  them  in  the  internodes  by  many  layers  of  lacunar  cortical  parenchyma.  Its  presence 
may  always  be  recognised,  even  on  the  most  superficial  observation,  by  the  fact  that  from 
;almo8t  every  slight  prick  into  an  internode,  though  far  from  penetrating  the  cortical 
-  parenchyma,  drops  of  latex  exude.  The  great  majority,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Tithymalus- 
Euphorbiae  have  essentially  the  same  arrangement  of  the  laticiferous  tubes;  e.g.  £. 
CyparissiaSy  sylvatica,  Characias,  Peplus,  Lagascx,  also  £.  Myrsinitcs,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  especially  large  and  numerous  tubes;  many  differences  occur,  it  is  true, 
according  to  the  partictUar  species,  which  chiefly  affect  the  greater  or  less  frequency 
of  hypodermal  tubes,  the  presence  or  absence  of  medullary  ones,  &c.,  and  may  here  be 
passed  over. 

No  accurate  investigations  of  the  laticiferous  tubes  of  other  Euphorbiucex  exist. 
Hanstein  says:  'Where  the  development  of  the  latex  itself  is  inconsiderable,  as  in 
Ricinus,  Mercurialis,  and  other  genera,  there  we  find  its  vessels  also  less  abundantly 
distributed,  and  less  con.spicuous.  They  possess  but  scanty  ramifications  and  anasto- 
moses, but  on  the  other  hand  they  have  more  strongly  thickened  walls.'  Vogl  mentions 
the  laticiferous  tubes  in  the  outer  and  inner  cortex  of  Hippomanc  Mancinella,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  great  similarity  of  those  of  Hura  crepitans  with  those  of  the  succulent 
Eupborbiz. 

8.  The  laticiferous  tubes  of  the  UrtieaoeaB,  Apooynett,  and  Asolepiades,  agree,  so 
far  as  investigations  extend,  with  those  of  the  Euphorbix  in  ail  essential  points,  as  regards 
both  their  form,  structure,  and  ramification,  and  their  development  and  distribution. 
This  agreement  becomes  especially  conspicuous  if  the  succulent  leafless  Asclepiadeap,  of 
the  genera  Ceropegia  and  Stapelia,  be  compared  with  the  Euphorbias  of  similar  habit. 
On  the  average  the  laticiferous  tubes  of  the  families  in  question  arc  narrower  and 
thinner-walled  than  those  of  the  Euphorbix,  but  very  thick  ones  occur,  e.  g.  in  species 
of  Nerium  and  Ficus.  With  respect  to  the  abundance  in  which  they  occur  in  the  cortex 
and  pith  of  the  stem,  the  divarication  of  their  branches  in  the  parenchyma  of  tlie  leaf, 
&c.,  the  same  differences  between  individual  species  of  each  family  prevail,  as  within  the 
genus  Euphorbia.  While,  e.g.  in  thick-leaved  species  of  Ficus,  they  extend  their 
branches  abundantly  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  up  to  the  epidermis,  in  the 
leaf  of  Humulus,  according  to  Hanstein,  they  are  confined  to  the  vascular  bundles,  and 
do  not  extend  into  their  ultimate  ramifications.  Elspecially  abundant  subepidermal  rami- 
fications are  described  by  Tr^cul  in  the  leaves  of  the  Asclepiadez,  Echhes  peltata,  and 
Arauja  sericophora. 

Among  Asclepiadeae  and  Apocynez,  a  larger  number  of  forms  have  been  investigated, 
especially  by  Tr^ul,  e.g.  Hoya  carnosa,  species  of  Asclepias  (A.  Comuti,  curassavica, 
Ac,),  Physostemma,  Centrostemma,  Cryptostegia,  Stapelia,  Ceropegia,  Echites,  Arauja, 
Nerium,  Vinca,  Apocynum,  Plumiera,  Tabemzmontana,  and  many  others. 

Among  the  Urticacex,  more  accurate  investigation  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  species 
of  Ficus  (F.  carica,  elastica,  repens).  Minute  comparative  investigations  on  the  course 
and  development  of  the  tubes  are  however  still  to  be  desired,  not  only  for  the  orders 
last  mentioned,  but  also  for  the  Asclepiadez  and  Apocynez  (cf.  p.  198). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PRIMARY  ARRANGEMENT  OF  INTERCELLULAR 

SPACES'. 

Sect.  132.  The  air-containing,  and  sometimes  water-containing  intercellular 
spaces  have  been  described  in  Sect.  51,  and  in  the  paragraphs  treating  of  the  slomata, 
the  parenchyma,  and  the  structure  of  the  vascular  bundle,  and  their  arrangement  was 
described  at  the  same  time.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  again  to  bring  forward  the 
fact  ah-eady  mentioned  on  p.  210,  that  all  the  air-spaces  in  question  together  form 
a  connected  system  of  communicating  tubes  throughout  the  whole  plant  Where 
there  are  stomata  this  system  opens  first  into  the  *  respiratory  cavities '  below  them, 
and  then  through  the  slits  themselves  it  communicates  with  the  outside,  and  thus  in 
the  terrestrial  and  swimming  plants,  which  we  have  more  especially  under  con- 
sideration, it  also  communicates  directly  with  the  surrounding  atmospheric  air  '. 

Sect.  133.  Of  the  intercellular  secretory  reservoirs  the  short  cavities  have  also 
already  been  dealt  with  as  regards  their  distribution,  on  p.  207. 

It  therefore  remains  still  to  treat  of  the  arrangement  and  course  of  the  secretory 
passages  and  canals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  into  consideration  many  pheno- 
mena of  their  structure,  which  were  passed  over  before  (comp.  p.  206),  with  constant 
reference  of  course  to  Sect.  50. 

The  secretory  passages  traverse  the  members  of  the  plant  longitudinally  at  first 
as  prismatic  tubes,  which  usually  acquire  a  round  or  elliptical  transverse  section: 
rarely  they  appear  as  more  or  less  elongated  sacs  with  both  ends  closed  blindly,  as 
in  the  exceptional  cases  of  Tagetes  and  Mammea,  quoted  on  p.  201,  and  in  many 
Coniferae.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  in  open  communication  throtsghoot 
the  plant,  forming  a  system  of  tubes,  which  branches  and  anastomoses — especially, 
but  not  exclusively,  at  the  nodes — and  may  send  out  blind,  or  also  anastomosing 
branches  into  the  foliar  expansions. 

Their  arrangement  in  the  members  varies  greatly  according  to  the  groups  and 
even  the  species,  nevertheless  it  is  regular  and  constant  within  each  of  these  circles 
of  relationship.  Besides  those  which  appear  constantly  in  one  species  or  group  of 
different  rank,  there  are  in  many  cases  accessory  passages,  which  may  occur  in 
varying  number  according  to  the  individual  or  species,  or  may  even  be  absent, 
e.  g.  leaves  of  Pinus,  medullary  passages  of  the  Terebinthaceae,  Conifer®,  &c. 


»  [Compare  v.  Hohnel,  Verbal tniss  der  Intercellulairaume  zu  den  Gefassen,  Bot.  Ztg.  1879,  p.  541 ; 
also,  Ucber  Harz-raume  im  Kork-gewebe,  Bot.  Ztg.  1882,  p.  161,  and  iiber  gefassfuhrende  Holier  mil 

IIarzg*anj;en.     Ibid.] 

'^  Compare  Sachs,  Exixirimcnlalphysiulogie,  p.  254. 
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Any  other  form  of  tissue,  and  any  region  may  contain  secretory  passages,  even 
the  primary  xylem  of  the  bundles.  Still  in  this  relation  also  the  phenomena  are  con- 
stant, according  to  species  and  groups,  \v-hile  in  individual  cases  all  possible  com- 
binations occur,  as  is.  obvious  from  the  following  synopsis  of  the  most  important 
known  examples,  and  from  the  works  therein  cited,  which  are  to  be  compared  for 
further  details.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  the 
secondary  changes  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Chaps.  XIV  and  XV  will  often  be 
mentioned  in  the  following  pages. 

The  mucilage-canabof  the  Marattiacea^  traverse  the  parenchyma  of  the  pith  and  cortex 
of  the  stem  in  great  numbers,  and  branch  and  anastomose  frequently.  They  are  con- 
tinuous from  the  cortex  into  the  roots,  in  which  they  pursue  a  directly  longitudinal  course 
towards  the  apex,  and  here  end  in  the  meristem ;  and  into  the  foliar  organs,  having  a 
similar  straight  course  in  the  petiole  and  rachis,  with  few  branches  and  anastomoses. 
Their  endings  in  the  foliar  organs  have  not  been  exactly  investigated ;  thorough  descrip- 
tions of  their  course  in  the  segments  of  the  lamina  are  also  wanting. 

The. leaf  of  Ljco^otiium  inundatum  (also  of  L.  alopccuroides) ''  is  traversed  on  the  pos- 
terior side  by  a  mucilage-canal,  which  runs  from  apex  to  base :  here  it  enters  the  cortex 
of  the  stem  for  a  short  distance,  and  there  ends  blindly.  The  mature  canal  is  limited,  as 
in  Marattia,  by  closely-connected  cells  of  the  adjoining  parenchyma,  but  irregular  club- 
shaped  cells  are  seated  upon  the  latter,  which  project  like  hairs  into  the  cavity  of  the 
canal.  In  the  young  leaf  these  cells  form  a  strand  4-5  rows  thick,  where  the  future 
canal  will  be,  and  they  have  the  form  of  angular  meristcmatic  cells ;  as  the  leaf  unfolds 
they  separate  from  one  another,  while  the  surrounding  tissue  extends  to  a  corresponding 
extent,  and  they  elongate  to  a  club-shape,  while  the  mucilage  appears  between  them. 
They  thus  constitute  the  epithelium  of  the  passage,  which  is  still  more  dissociated  than 
that  in  Marattia.  A  similar  small  passage  is  found  in  the  marginal  expansions  on  the 
dorsally  winged  ridges  of  the  leaves  of  the  spike  in  L.  annotinum. 

In  the  stem  of  the  Cycad^m  mucilage-passages  are  also  distributed  through  the  paren- 
chyma, in  specially  large  numbers  in  the  cortex :  they  have  branchings  and  anastomoses. 
But  branches  from  those  of  the  stem  always  pass  into  the  leaves,  and  there  end.  They 
traverse  the  petiole  and  rachis  of  the  pinnate  leaves  longitudinally,  in  varying  number 
according  to  species  and  individual — in  one  small  leaf  of  a  seedling  of  Zamia  longifolia 
I  found,  e.  g.  in  the  petiole  only  two,  in  the  larger  leaves  of  stronger  plants  they  are 
numerous,  and  their  distribution  in  the  parenchyma  is  generally  irregular.  They  enter 
the  pinnae  only  in  forms  of  Dion,  Encephalartos,  and  Stangeria%  in  the  first  genus  running 
^metimes  above  the  vascular  bundles,  in  Encephalartos  between  them,  and  indeed  alter- 
nating regularly  with  the  parallel  vascular  bundles  in  the  same  plane  with  them  and  at 
equal  distances ;  in  the  pinna  of  Stangeria  they  lie  above  and  below  the  vascular  bundles 
of  the  rib,  without  passing  out  laterally  into  the  lamina.  In  the  specimen  examined  one 
central  bundle,  and  one  lateral  one  near  it  on  either  side  ran  into  the  rib.  One  mucilage- 
.  psissage  lies  between  the  middle  bundle  and  the  upper  epidermis,  and  one  on  each  side 
between  the  lower  epidermis  and  the  gap  which  separates  the  middle  one  from  the 
lateral  bundles. 

Among  the  ConifertB  all  investigated  species,  with  the  single  exception  of  Taxus,  have 
resin-passages  or  resin-reser\'oirs,  which  vary  in  distribution  and  number  according  to  the 
species. 

Starting  from  the  leaves*,  in  those  examples  which  have  one  median  vascular 
bundle  or  pair  of  bundles — as  in  the  investigated  species  of  the  Cupressines,  Sequoieae, 


*  Hailing  et  dc  Vriese,  Monojjr.  des  Maratt. — Frank,  l,c, 

'  Hegclmaier,  l^tan.  Zeitg.  1872,  p.  844. 

'  Kraus,  Cycadccnfiedem,  i,c.  p.  328.  *  Thomas,  Con ifcreii blatter,  t.c. 
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Taxincz,  the  genera  Saxegothea,  Dacrydium,  Podocarpus  (excepting  the  section  Nageis), 
and  Tsuga  with  cxceptjun  of  T.  Douglasii  Carr. — there  ii  enr  constant  resia-punfB 
between  the  bundle  and  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  either  close  to  the 
latter,  often  as  a  keel  or  ridge  projecting  outwards  as  in  species  of  Juniperus,  Thuja,  and 
Biota,  or  deeply  embedded  near  to  the  bundle,  as  in  Cunnlnghamia  (Fig.  tgi).  Beaidef 
these  there  are  in  mavy  species  (e.  g.  Cryptomeria)  accessory  passages  correspondiiig  in 
their  arrangement  to  those  which  are  constant  in  the  Abietinez.  One  of  thoe  liei 
(with  the  exception  as  above  of  Tsuga)  at  each  lateral  margin  of  the  leaf  close  to  tlie 
'upper  surface ;  either  this  alone  is  present,  e.  g.  always  in  Laris  and  Cedrus,  or  three 
are  also  accessory  ones  in  the  hypodenna,  the  number  and  arrangement  of  which  vary 


according  to  both  species  and  individual :  e.  g.  in  the  needles  of  Pinus  sylvestris  to  SKh 
an  extent  that  1-33  of  them  have  been  observed. 

In  the  leaves  of  Sciadopitys  4-10  passages  lie  uml£r-the  epidermis,  which  are  dis- 
tributed in  varying  symmetry  over  the  margin  and  lower  sides  in  relation  to  the  simple 
or  double  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  Araucarra,  Dammara,  and  Ginkgo,  with  several  vascular  bandies,  are 
traversed  by  at  least  as  many  passages  as  bundles  ;  they  alternate  with  the  latter  fn  ahiKnt 
the  same  plane. 

The  passages  in  most  cases  pass  continuously  through  the  elongated  leaves  from  the  base 
upwards,  and  end  blindly  at  a  distance  from  the  apex,  which  varies  sometimes  with  the 
iiidividuiil,  sometimes  with  the  species.  Thus  the  median  passage  in  species  of  Podocarpus 
sloim  far  below  the  middle  of  the  leaf.    In  the  lamina  of  Ginkgo,  in  place  of  the 
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unintemipted  canals,  there  are  between  the  vascular  bundles  short  cylindrical  sacs  i">™ 
or  more  in  length,  which  are  closed  blindly  at  both  ends.  In  the  scale-like  leaves  of 
many  Cupressineae,  as  Thuja,  &c.y  the  passages  are  of  course  short,  and  relatively  broad, 
and  may  more  properly  be  termed  gaps  or  cavities. 

The  passages  and  cavities  of  the  leaves  are  continuous  from  the  insertion  of  the  latter 
into  the  primary  cortex,  and  there  pass  perpendicularly  downwards.  In  the  transverse 
section  they  form  a  ring  lying  in  the  cortical  parenchyma,  and  are  generally  grouped 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves.  At  any  rate  in  a  large  number  of  forms 
they  end  blindly  above  the  insertion  of  the  lower  leaves,  without  open  communication 
with  other  passages.  Thus  in  the  investigated  Cupressincae  with  whorled  leaves,  as 
Thuja,  Biota,  Juniperus.  In  J.  communis  e.g.  a  large  passage  enters  the  stem  from 
each  leaf,  and  there  runs  downwards,  in  one  of  the  three  angles,  to  a  point  close  above 
the  plane  of  insertion  of  the  next  lower  whorl,  and  there  ends. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Pinus  sylvestris,  Abies  excelsa,  and,  according  to  MohPs  state- 
ments *,  In  the  Abietineae  generally,  the  passages  which  come  from  the  leaf,  after  descend- 
ing through  numerous  intemodes,  open  into  others  belonging  to  lower  leaves ;  the  point 
of  confluence  corresponds  to  a  widening  of  the  passage  on  which  the  higher  one  is  inserted. 
The  passages  of  the  primary  cortex  are  therefore  connected  into  a  system  of  communi- 
cating canals.  The  composition  of  this,  as  well  as  its  distribution  in  individual  forms, 
remains  to  be  more  exactly  investigated. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Coniferx  have  no  others  in  the  primary  tissues  of  the  stem 
besides  the  cortical  passages  above  mentioned.  This  is  the  case  in  all  investigated 
Taxineae  except  Ginkgo ;  most  Cupressinez,  Podocarpus,  Cedrus,  Abies,  Tsuga,  Pseudo- 
lariz. — Araucaria  Cookii  and  Brasiliensis,  and  Widdringtonia  cupressoides,  have  besides, 
according  to  van  Tieghem,  a  passage  in  the  phloem  of  the  primary  vascular  bundles, 
which  stops  short  before  the  exit  of  the  bundle  into  the  leaf. 

In  the  species  of  Pinus  s.  str.,  Larix,  Picea,  Pseudotsuga  there  is  also  a  passage  which 
is  not  continued  into  the  leaf,  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  phloem,  but  in  the  xylem  of  the 
primary  bundles. 

Finally,  Ginkgo  biloba  has  brge  passages  in  the  pith  in  addition  to  the  cortical  ones. 
In  transverse  section  there  are  one  or  two  present,  and  so  arranged  that  they  correspond 
to  the  insertions  of  the  next  higher  leaves.  Nevertheless  they  end  blindly  both  down- 
wards and  towards  the  petiole,  though  the  canal  situated  in  the  latter  above  the  vascular 
bundles  lies  in  the  ideal  prolongation  of  the  medullary  canal  situated  opposite  the  leaf 
in  question. 

In  the  Root  the  passages  of  the  primary  cortex  are  wanting  in  all  investigated  Coniferar, 
and  in  most  cases  also  those  of  the  vascular  bundles.  In  the  latter,  however,  they  are 
found  in  certain  species  or  groups ;  thus,  according  to  van  Tieghem,  in  Araucaria  Cookii 
and  Brasiliensis  there  are  five  in  each  phloem  portion  of  the  diarch  bundle,  in  Widdring- 
tonia cupressoides  one  In  the  same  position.  The  Cedars  and  Firs  (Cedrus  Deodara, 
Abies  pectinata,  balsaminea,  Brunoniana)  and  Pseudolarix  Kiimpferi  have  a  canal  in  the 
middle  of  the  radical  bundle.  In  the  Pines  (Pinus  s.  str.)  and  Larix  one  passage  lies 
between  the  two  shanks  of  each  vascular  pLite,  described  on  p.  357. 

Aliamacea  and  Butomes.  For  Alisma  Plantago  Meycn,  and  especially  Unger'^,  have 
given  exact  descriptions  of  the  canals  with  milky  contents,  while  Frank  has  cleared  up 
the  history  of  their  development.  According  to  Unger's  description  the  passages  are 
absent  from  the  roots,  but  are  distributed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  plant.  In  the 
rhizome  they  traverse  the  parenchyma,  forming  a  network  branching  in  all  directions, 
and  with  a  course  independent  of  the  vascular  bundles.  Those  which  enter  the  petiole 
and  peduncle  branch  off  from  this  network,  and  then  take  a  longitudinal  course,  being 


*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  p.  333. 

•  Mcycn,  Phytotomie,  Taf.  XIV.--Un{;cr,  Das  System  dcr  Milchsaftgiingc  iii  Alisma  Plantago, 
Denksch.  d.  Wiener  Acad.  Bd.  XIII.  1857.— Van  Ticghtni,  /.r. 
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connected  on  the  way  by  occasional  transverse  anastomoses.  Those  of  the  peduncle  only 
occur  in  the  hypodermal  parenchyma.  In  the  lacunar  tissue  of  the  petiole  lie  numerons 
small  vascular  bundles  at  the  periphery,  and  five  arranged  In  a  curve  In  the  middle.  Ei- 
temally  to  each  peripheral  bundle,  and  between  it  and  the  hypodermal  layer  of  cells,  lies 
one  passage ;  one  wider  one,  with  its  epithelium  abutting  directly  on  the  epidennls, 
alternates  with  each  pair  of  peripheral  bundles  Around  the  inner  bundles  there  is  in  the 
layer  of  parenchyma  surrounding  them,  one  passage  opposite  the  points  of  insertioD  of 
each  of  the  plates  of  parenchyma  separating  the  air  cavities.  In  the  lamina  of  the  de- 
veloped foliage>leaves  the  passages  appear  on  both  sides  immediately  beneath  the 
epidermis:  their  main  trunks  accompany  the  chief  vascular  bundles  of  the  leaf:  their 
very  abundant  branches  together  form  a  completely  closed  net,  the  meshes  of  which  do 
not  coincide  with  those  of  the  network  of  bundles.  The  linear  primordial  leaves  of  the 
young  plant  have  only  three  passages,  which  accompany  the  three  vascular  bundles^  and 
only  come  together  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  Those  which  enter  bracts  and  sepals  are 
only  connected  one  with  another  at  the  base  of  these  organs  by  anastomoses,  and  then 
Tim  parallel  towards  the  apei,  and  end  blindly  short  of  the  latter. 

In  Sagittaria  sagittifolia  the  passages  are  arranged  in  the  cortex  of  the  stt^ns  [n  two 
circles,  the  one  peripheral,  the  other 
internal,  near  to  the  cylinder  of  vas- 
cular bundles-  in  the  petiole  which  has 
a  structure  like  that  of  Alisma  pas- 
sages are  found  between  the  epi- 
dermis  and  those  vascular  bundles 
which  do  not  abut  directly  upon  it 
there  are  others,  which  are  arranged 
between  the  bundles  and  smgly  at  the 
points  of  union  of  the  plates  of  paren 
chyma  which  separate  the  air  cavities 
(van  Tieghem) 

Similar  conditions  to  those  in  the 
Alismacea;  descnbed  are  found  in  Hy 
drocleis  Mumboldtii  for  the  details  of 
which  reference  must  be  made  to 
Schleiden  and  van  Tieghem  Here 
also  the  passages  are  wanting  in  the 
roots. 

Among  the  A  u/ne,  accor^ng  to 
the  observations  of  Tr^cul*  and  van 
Tieghem  ',  there  are  passages  contain- 
■■wur-iy.*iid«i™juihiirfi.»,mtKiphi«iii»roup,!/i«ridtnnj  jng  rcsin  and  ethereal  oil  in  the  genera 
Philodcndron,  Homalonema,  Schtsma- 
toglottis,  and  gum  pajsiges  in  many  species  of  Aglaonema.  The  other  genera  of  the 
family  in  question,  as  far  as  investigated  on  this  point,  have  no  passages :  this  applies 
on  the  one  hand  to  all  those  which  have  iruc  milk-tubes,  and  on  the  other  to  those  whose 
va'icular  bundles  are  accompanied  neither  by  milk-tubes  nor  by  rows  of  tannin-contain- 
ing sacs,  comp.  p.  4j6-  The  resin  passages  of  numerous  investigated  species  of  Philo- 
dcndron traverse  all  the  members  of  the  plant  longitudinally  as  narrow  canals,  apparently 
(but  nothing  is  slated  explicitly  on  [his  point)  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  all  connected 
(>ne  with  another  at  the  nodes  and  other  points  of  insertion.  In  the  lateral  roots,  the 
slciii,  and  petiole,  they  are  scattered  in  the  parenchyma,  forming  in  the  cortex  of  the 
root  3,  4-5,  or  even  8  (Ph.  Melinoni)  more  or  less  regular  concentric  rows  (Fig.  191); 


'  Grundiuge,  j  Aufl.  J.  p.  767, 


'  Structure  des  Arotilfcs,  /,r. 
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and  occurring  in  stem  and  petiole  cither  in  the  peripheral  zones  of  parenchyma  only, 
and  even  within  the  hypodennal  collcnchyma,  or  also  (Philodendron  hastatum,  tripar- 
titum,  micans)  internally,  between  the  vascular  bundles.  In  the  leaf-lamina  they  run  in 
the  parenchyma  between  the  tertiary  branches  of  the  bundles  and  parallel  to  them ;  either 
about  the  middle-plane  of  the  leaf  (e.g.  Ph.  micans,  lacerum,  crinipes,  Imbe,  &c.) ;  or 
near  to  the  lower  surfoce  of  the  leaf,  and  only  separated  from  its  epidermis  by  1-2  layers 
of  celb  (e.g.  Ph.  eximium,  Rudgeanum,  Sellowianum,  pinnatifidum,  cannxfolium,  &c.). 

The  passages  of  Schismatoglottis,  Homalonema  rubescens,  and  H.  Portcanum  resemble 
those  of  Philodendron  in  fundamental  points  of  form  and  course,  but  with  the  limitation 
that  in  the  stem  of  H.  rubescens,  instead  of  elongated  canals,  there  are  found  elliptical 
cavities  from  o»a5°""  to  0.50"™  in  length  and  o-ao™™  to  0-38™™  in  width.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  according  to  Trdcul's  account,  the  canals  and  cavities  are  entirely  absent  in 
H.  Wendlandii. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  stem  of  Aglaonema  marantaefolium  is  traversed  throughout  its 
whole  length  by  gum-  (or  mucilage-)  passages  about  02  4™™  wide,  which,  however,  are  not 
continued  into  the  leaves  nor  into  the  peduncle.     In  A.  simplex  these  are  absent. 

Van  Tieghem  found  similar  gum-passages  in  the  petiole  and  midrib  of  the  leaves  of 
Monstera  surinamensis,  in  the  cortex  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  petiole  of  Rhaphidophora 
pinnata,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  petiole  of  Anthurium  crassincrvium,  while  they  are 
absent  in  M.  Adansonii,  Rh.  angustifolia,  and  Anth.  violaceum. 

The  above-mentioned  resin-passages  have,  as  was  above  indicated,  a  typical  structure; 
in  the  roots  of  Philodendron  their  epithelium,  which  is  composed  of  2-3  layers,  is 
sheathed  by  2-3  closely  connected  layers  of  narrow  elongated  sclerenchymatous  fibres 
(comp.  p.  202).  The  resin-cavities  in  the  stem  of  Homalonema  are  enclosed  by  several 
layers  of  thin-walled  cells  arranged  in  radial  rows  (apparently  derived  by  division  from 
so  many  primary  cells) ;  the  inmost  project  uniformly  in  a  convex  manner  into  the 
cavities.  The  gum-passages  above  mentioned  are  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  small  cells, 
often  projecting,  as  in  the  Marattiaceae,  into  the  passage :  these  differ  but  slightly  from 
those  of  the  adjoining  parenchyma. 

In  the  rhizomes  of  the  investigated  species  of  Canna,  and  also  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  flowering  stems,  there  arc  numerous  passages :  these  are  filled  by  a  clear  transparent 
mucilage,  which  oozes  out  in  glistening  drops  when  they  are  cut  through.  The  passages 
are  absent  from  the  cortex,  and  are  very  numerous  within  the  periphery  of  the  vascular 
cylinder:  in  the  middle  they  are  less  frequent.  They  traverse  the  rhizome  longitu- 
dinally, their  endings  have  not  been  observed ;  anastomoses  and  points  of  branching  were 
found  here  and  there.  Their  walls  are  composed  of  small  cells  with  abundant  proto- 
plasm, which  often  project  as  irregular  papillae  into  the  passage.  There  has  been  as 
yet  no  thorough  investigation  of  their  development. 

Among  the  Compositm^  all  investigated  forms  of  the  section  Tubiflorte  have  a  system  of  oil 
passages  characterised  by  complexity  of  composition  and  uniformity  of  arrangement. 
There  are  no  investigations  at  hand  concerning  the  Labiatiflorse,  In  the  Ligulifloral 
Cichoriacese  they  are  absent,  with  the  exception  of  isolated  cases  to  be  mentioned 
ultimately. 

In  the  roots  of  the  Corymbtftrit  and  Cynarett  the  passages  lie  in  the  innermost  portions 
of  the  primary  cortex,  and  when  typically  arranged  they  form  a  simple  curved  series 
opposite  each  phloem  group  of  the  axile  vascular  bundle,  thus  alternating  with  two  xylem 
plates  of  the  latter.  According  to  the  usual  plan  of  structure  of  the  roots,  the  cells  of 
the  inner  layers  of  parenchyma  are  in  these  plants  also  arranged  in  regular  radial  and 
concentric  rows ;  between  the  angles  of  junction  of  any  set  of  four  there  is  a  4-  or  3-  angled 
intercellular  passage;  the  inmost  layer  has  the  properties  of  the  endodermis.  In  the 
simplest  case  the  angular  intercellular  passages,  lying  at  the  point  indicated  between  the 
endodermis  and  the  next  outer  layer  of  parenchyma,  assume  the  properties  (i.e.  the 


Van  Tieghem,  Canaux  Sc'cr^teurs,  /.r. 
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contents)  o(  oil-containing  passages.  There  they  together  form  the  curved  series,  and 
aix'  so(virateii  from  one  another  laterally  by  a  single  cell  only.  According  to  van  Tiegfaem 
the  oil  passages  especially  in  Tagetes  patula,  arise  at  the  point  indicated,  between  con- 
vvutric  layers  of  cells,  vhich  are  derived  by  tangential  division  of  the  originally  simple 
cndvvicrmal  layer,  the  latter  remaining  simple  opposite  the  plates  of  xylem.  In  the 
5C\vH;p.^  of  He'Lznthcs  annmis  both  cases  may  be  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  main 
nvK.  In  xiditicQ  to  these  normal  passages  there  are  not  uncommonly  other  peripheral 
o~<^  which  onse  is  the  >ame  way  between  the  layer  surrounding  the  endodennb  and 
tbc  r.<s.:  ccter  liyer.  All  the  passages  are  at  first  narrow,  the  two  lateral  and  outermost 
o'Tej  ,"'c'  tfiv:!:  "cr=jl  csrred  series  arc  triangular,  the  rest  quadrangular.  When  a  peri- 
pccri  s«rTe>  x  rrsserrt,  :ts  xsembers  may  coalesce  with  those  of  the  inner  series  by 
xii::  =:^  cc  tie  c^H--¥xI  xparar^g  them.  The  number  of  the  passages  of  any  normal 
Cir-r^i  -wr**?  ,-r  ir-'cr  scows  i3*i:T^duaI  variations  even  in  one  and  the  same  root,  but 
c.-JT:=^irsva  :if  t  3a=:cer  :c  csaes  scows  that  there  are  different  average  numbers  which 
im  jii.i.-auti'-sc.c  :":r  £tt:c^  jcnera.  aad  species. 

Tx'^^  ii:=i>«r5  ir^  i^aesc  in  those  Cynarez  which  have  been  investigated — the 
?,-4.cv-:t^  -.iccirccs  TTK^r  .n  each  C2se  to  a  single  group  opposite  one  mass  of  phloem; — 
:ur^  sm  .?  inc  ^cre  in  the  diarch  main  roots  of  Carduus  pycnocephalus,  Silybum 
■2:,ir',LSvr^  Xiriaciecittm  cylindraceum,  the  diarch  or  triarch  roots  of  Centaurea  atro- 
.-ur^urvi.  fj:^  ncps  exolcatus ;  15-20  in  the  diarch  main  root  of  Cirsium  arvense;  12-15 
:t  :n;  r^cnrirb  sabsidiary  roots  of  Serratula  centauroides.  Calendula  oflficinalis  has 
>  -  c.  '.  ii  c:uia  cilendulaceum  3-5. 

It  :!c  5v;2«;c:onex  the  number  decreases;  e.g.  Helianthus  annuus,  in  the  tetrarch 
•rr.:.rT  -vc.  5-c> ' ;  Gnaphalium  in  the  diarch  root,  5-8;  Tagetes  patula,  in  the  diarch 
:r:a  :i  "WC.  5-7:  Arnica  Chamissonis,  Tanacetuni  vulgare,  tetrarch,  4-6;  Cotula  matri- 
cir'v:»co>  triarch,  2 ;  Achillea  millefolium  the  same,  1-3 ;  Senecio  vulgsuis,  tetrarch,  a, 
scrv:-n:es  united  into  one ;  Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  triarch,  i,  rarely  3,  &c, 

\K*ong  the  Astereac  >-an  Tieghem  found  6-8  in  a  triarch  root  of  Inula  montana,  but 
v»r:v  one  in  Bellis  perennis,  Erigcron  glabellus.  Aster,  Conyza,  and  species  of  Solidago. 
l»  :h<*  Utter  cases,  especially  in  Solidago  limoniifolia,  the  canal  may  be  greatly  widened, 
>Y  :ho  separation  of  the  cells  which  originally  limited  it  externally,  so  that  it  extends 
jfcs  :ar  as  the  next  outer  layer,  or  even  continues,  by  further  separation  of  cells,  into 
scleral  layers  which  lie  further  out. 

Anu^ng  the  Eupatorieae  a  triarch  root  of  Tussilago  Farfara  showed  5-7  passages ;  a 
similar  one  of  Ageratum  conyzoides  had  2-3  ;  Petasites  niveus  and  Eupatorium  aroma- 
ticum  have  i  each,  which  is  extended  as  in  Solidago. 

As  the  primary  cortex  is  stretched  by  the  secondary  formation  of  wood  and  bast,  the 
primary  passages  of  the  root,  at  least  in  the  investigated  Senecioncse,  remain  in  their 
place,  ^l  hilc  they  increase  to  a  variable  extent  in  width,  and  the  cells  surrounding  them 
in  number  by  division.  Compare  the  details  on  Tagetes  patula  in  van  Tieghem  /.  c.  and 
the  drawing  of  Radix  Artemisiae  in  Berg.  Atlas,  Taf.  XV. 

In  the  stem  of  the  Compositac  in  question  the  oil  passages  are  only  absent  in  relatively 
few  exceptional  cases:  Echinops  exaltatus,  Gnaphalium  citrinum,  according  to  van 
Tieghem.  In  by  far  the  most  numerous  cases  they  are  continuous  from  the  root  through 
the  stem  with  its  branches  and  leaves,  but  subject  to  branchings,  or  increase  in  numbers, 
which  will  be  described  below.  They  are  seated  in  the  primary  tissue  of  the  stem 
always  in  close  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the  plerome  sheath,  which  in  the  Compo- 
site (p.  4 1 5)  "lay  be  followed  from  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  through  the  whole  stem, 
iwering  the  outside  of  the  ring  of  vascular  bundles.  In  the  hypocotyledonary  stem 
the  passages  have  the  same  structure  and  arrangement  as  in  the  root ;  higher  up,  and 
rsjKiHally  from  the  cotyledonary  node  onwards,  they  change  their  arrangement,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  vascular  bundles,  in  a  manner  to  be  mentioned  immediately ;  they  are 

*  Compare  Sachs,  Hotan.  Zcitg.  1859,  Taf.  VIII.  Fig.  7. 
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teparited  from  the  pleroine-sheath  by  a  special  layer,  often  consisting  of  numerous  small 
epithelial  celb.  In  addition  to  those  which  traverse  the  primary  cortex,  there  arc  in 
certain  species,  but  not  all,  other  passages  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  pith,  but 
these  are  only  to  be  seen  above  the  cotyledonary  node. 

As  regards  the  special  distribution  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  stem  van  Tieghem 
quotes  the  following  special  cases. 

(i)  Only  cortic^  passages  are  present  in  contact  with  the  plerome-sheath. 

(a)  Only  one  passage  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  of  each  main  leaf-trace  bundle ; 
SenecioTulgaris,  Kleinia  ficoides,  Cineraria  maritima,  Flaveria  contrajcrva,  Bellis  perennis, 
Petasiti>s  nireus,  Baccharis  halimifolia,  &c. 

(S)  The  same,  but  in  addition  as  many  passages  opposite  the  outer  margin  of  each 
united  leaf-trace  (faisceau  r^parateur)  as  single  bundles  of  the  trace  coalesce  above  to 
form  the  united  trace:  Aster. 

{c)  On  each  side  close  to  the  phloem  of  each  main  bundle  of  the  trace  is  one  passage : 
Tagetes  patula,  Arnica  Chamissonis,  Tanacetum  vulgare,  Cotula  matricarioides,  Ana- 
cyclus  Pyrethrum,  Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  Santolina  Chamaecyparissus,  Achillea  Mille- 
folium, Zinnia  elegans,  Inula  montana,  Cirsium  arvense,  &c. 

(J)  An  unequal  number,  e.  g.  3-5  passages  opposite  the  outer  margin  of  each  main 
bundle:  Centaurea  atropurpurea. 

(e)  A  group  of  passages  opposite  each  lateral  margin  of  the  phloem  of  each  main  bundle: 
Silybum  marianum. 

(3)  Cortical  and  medullary  passages  are  present,  the  latter  opposite  the  xylem  of  the 
bundles. 

(a)  Medullary  passages  only  opposite  single  bundles,  e.  g.  two :  Ageratum  conyzoides. 

(S)  Opposite  each  bundle  of  the  leaf-trace  is  externally  a  cortical,  and  internally  a 
medullary  passage :  Solidago  limonifolia. 

(e)  Opposite  each  bundle  of  the  leaf-trace  one  medullary  and  several  cortical  passages 
occur :  Serratula  centauroides,  Dahlia  variabilis. 

(d)  Near  each  bundle  is  one  group  of  medullary  and  one  of  cortical  passages :  Carduus 
pycnocephalus,  Spilanthes  fusca. 

(r)  Opposite  each  bundle  is  a  curved  series  of  medullary  and  another  of  cortical  pas- 
sages :  Helianthus  tuberosus. 

The  petioles  and  leaves  have  no  oil  passages  when  they  are  absent  in  the  stems  bearing 
them,  while  they  are  rarely  wanting  when  the  latter  do  contain  passages :  Xeranthemum 
cylindraceum,  Cirsium  arvense,  radical  leaves  of  Lappa  grandiflonu  In  most  cases  oil 
passages  are  present  in  the  leaves,  and  especially  as  direct  continuations  or  branches 
of  cauline  passages ;  often  also  others  occur  which  may  be  called  accessory.  The  former 
may,  however,  be  called  fascicular,  since  they  accompany  the  bundles,  either  directly,  like 
the  cortical  ones,  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  parenchymatous  or  endodermal  sheath,  which 
each  individual  bundle  takes  with  it  from  the  stem  into  the  leaf.  In  single  plants,  as 
Tussilago  Farfara  and  Cineraria  maritima,  they  are  intercalated  in  the  sheath  itself. 
Their  number  and  arrangement  about  each  bundle,  as  seen  in  transverse  section,  differ 
similarly  according  to  the  species,  but  still  more  variously  than  in  the  stem,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  examples  quoted  by  van  Tieghem,  /.r.,  pp.  1x8  and  133,  &c.  They 
either  accompany  the  branches  of  the  vascular  bundles  through  the  lamina  (on  this  point 
closer  investigation  is  required),  or  they  arc  limited  to  the  midrib  or  rachis,  as  in  the  leaf 
of  Tagetes  patula,  where  they  do  not  enter  the  lateral  segments  of  the  leaf.  Their  form, 
average  size,  and  limitation  are,  at  least  at  first,  the  same  as  in  the  root. 

In  addition  to  these  fascicular  passages  there  are  in  single  cases,  in  those  species  which 
form  passages  in  the  secondary  bast  of  the  stem,  others  situated  in  the  last-formed  parts 
of  the  phloem  of  the  petiolar  bundle :  e.  g.  Helianthus  annuus. 

Van  Tieghem  found  accessory  passages  in  the  leaf  of  Solidago  limoniifolia :  beneath  the 
epidermis  of  the  lower  surface,  and  separated  from  it  by  1-2  layers  of  collenchymatous 
cells,  there  is  a  series  of  3-5  narrow  canals  on  either  side  of  the  mid-rib.     Again,  in 
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Tagetes  patula :  neither  the  cotyledons  nor  the  lateral  portions  of  the  lamina  receive 
fascicular  passages  in  this  plant.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  on  either  side  along  tie 
margin,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf,  an  unbroken  series  of  oil-con- 
taining (schizogenetic)  sacs,  closed  blindly  on  both  sides  (comp.  p.  201). 

Finally,  in  the  Cichoriacex  the  oil  passages  are  wanting  in  all  parts  in  most  species 
investigated,  and  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  all  species.  But  in  the  root  of  Scolymus 
grandiflorus  van  Tieghem  found  them  in  groups  of  five,  with  exactly  the  same  position, 
origin,  and  structure  as  the  primary  ones  of  the  roots  of  the  Senecioneae.  And  in  the 
diarch  main  root  of  Cichorium  Intybusand  Lampsana  communis  there  are  also  rudiments 
of  passages,  there  being  the  characteristic  cell-divisions,  but  no  opening  of  the  passage 
at  those  points  of  the  endodermis  where  they  arise  in  other  Compositae.  Scolymus  is 
therefore  the  one  known  member  of  the  Cichoriaceae  which  really  has  oil  passages  in 
addition  to  the  laticiferous  tubes. 

The  case  seems  to  be  different  with  the  relations  between  the  occarrence  of  oil 
passages  and  that  of  the  sacs  with  milky  contents,  which  accompany  the  vascular  bundles 
(comp.  p.  14  9).  At  least  van  Tieghem  found  both  organs  side  by  side  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  and  leaves  in  Cirsium  arvense  and  Lappa ;  it  is  true  that  in  the  leaves  the 
passages  soon  stop,  and  the  sacs  become  the  more  numerous.  The  same  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  other  species,  e.g.  according  to  Tr^cul's  and  van  Tieghem's  statements  in 
Cynara  Scolymus ;  but  on  this  point  further  investigations  are  wanted. 

All  investigated  UmbeUifene  ^  have  without  exception  a  very  complex  sy^em  of  longi- 
tudinal usually  anastomosing  sap-passages,  the  contents  of  which  are  ethereal  oils  with 
resin  or  milky  mixtures  of  these  bodies  with  mucilage  and  solutions  of  gum. 

In  the  primary  tissues  of  the  root  the  passages  lie  exclusively  at  the  periphery  of  the 
vascular  strand,  directly  within  the  endodermis.  Their  formation  starts  from  a  portion 
of  the  one- layered  ring  of  pericambium  situated  in  each  transverse  section  opposite  the 
angle  of  each  vascular  plate.  The  number  of  the  cells  of  this  portion  is  always  even  ; 
e.g.  6,  10,  12 ;  the  radial  wall,  which  separates  the  two  central  ones  (it  may  be  called  the 
middle  wall),  is  opposite  the  outermost  vessel  of  the  plate,  in  the  extension  of  its  median 
plane.  On  both  sides  of  it  lies  an  equal  number  (e.g.  3,  5  ... )  of  passage-forming  cells. 
These  are  at  first  rectangular  in  transverse  section,  and  somewhat  radially  elongated. 
Each  then  divides  into  two  cells  by  a  wall,  inserted  at  the  middle  of  its  outer  wall,  in* 
clincd  at  about  45*"  to  the  radial  wall  facing  the  elongation  of  the  vascular  plate,  and 
meeting  this  further  out  than  its  middle  ;  of  these  two  cells  one  is  large  and  irregularly 
5-anglcd  in  transverse  section,  and  one  small  and  triangular.  The  triangular  cells  lie  at 
the  outer  limit  of  the  pericambial  layer,  the  5-angled  cells  extend  through  its  whole 
thickness ;  the  middle  radial  wall  of  the  portion  of  the  ring  is  met  by  two,  all  the  rest  by 
one  of  the  inclined  walls.  At  the  angles  between  each  triangular  cell  and  its  5-anguIar 
sister-cell  an  oil  passage  arises  by  splitting  of  the  walls ;  this  passage  is  situated  at  the 
middle  radial  wall,  and  is  quadrangular,  being  limited  externally  by  the  two  originally 
triangular  cells  which  remain  small,  internally  by  two  5-anglcd  cells;  at  all  other  radial 
walls,  however,  a  triangular  passage  is  formed,  limited  externally  by  one  triangular,  and 
internally  by  two  5- angular  cells.  Opposite  each  vascular  plate  both  of  two-  and  of 
many-rayed  bundles  there  arises  a  curved  series  of  passages,  the  number  of  which  must 
always  be  uneven :  one  central  one  and  on  either  side  of  it  the  same  number  of  lateral 
ones.  The  absolute  number  varies  in  species  and  individual  between  five  and  thirteen 
opposite  each  vascular  plate.  The  middle  quadrangular  one  of  the  passages  of  each  group 
is  the  largest,  and  the  width  of  the  rest  diminishes  as  they  are  further  removed  from  it. 

In  addition  to  these  passages,  which  correspond  to  the  vascular  plates,  one  smaller  one 
appears  rather  later  in  the  middle  of  each  sieve-group.    It  is  pentagonal  in  transverse 


*  Jochmann,  De  Umbelliferarura  Stnictura,  Berlin,  1854. — Trecnl,  Comptes  Rendos,  torn.  LXIII. 
pp.  154,  201  (1866).— N  J.  C.  Miiller,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  V.  /.r.— Van  Tieghem,  .\nn.  Sci.  Nat. 
5  scr.  XVI.     Compare  above,  §  50. 
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sectknii  and  is  bounded  externally  by  two  cells  of  the  pericambial  ring,  internally  by 
three  celb  of  the  phloem  group.  The  whole  number  of  the  passages  in  one  root-bundle 
may  accordingly  be  very  large,  c.  g.  a  x  i  x  next  the  xylem,  plus  2  in  the  phloem,  in  the 
diardi  main  root  of  Pastinaca ;  4  x  5  next  the  xylem,  plus  4  in  the  phloem,  in  tetrarch 
adventitious  roots  of  (Enanthe  pimpinelloides,  &c.  Adventitious  roots  like  those  of  the 
last-named  plant  may  retain  this  primary  structure  for  a  long  time,  or  even  throughout 
life.  Usually,  however,  and  in  all  investigated  main  roots,  it  is  altered  at  an  early  stage. 
The  cambium  which  appears  in  the  bundle  (Sect.  139)  produces  externally  a  massive,  and 
for  the  most  part  parenchymatous  secondary  cortex  ;  the  primary  cortex,  together  with 
the  endodermis,  b  simultaneously  thrown  off  with  an  abundant  formation  of  periderm 
(sect.  176)  starting  from  the  pericambial  cells  lying  outside  the  passages,  and  strong 
increase  and  division  of  the  pericambial  cells  lying  within  the  passages.  The  passages 
thus  come  to  lie  near  to  the  inner  side  of  the  periderm,  at  first  with  their  original 
arrangement,  later,  as  the  result  of  the  increasing  growth  in  thickness  of  the  cortex, 
more  and  more  dislocated.  They  then  represent  the  canals  described  by  Tr^cul,  which 
lie  under  the  peridermal  covering  of  the  roots  of  Umbelliferae. 

The  hypocotyledonary  stem  of  the  seedling  retains  approximately  the  structure  of  the 
bundles  and  arrangement  of  the  passages  of  the  root  till  close  below  the  cotyledons.  One 
passage  branches  out  from* the  hypocotyledonary  stem  to  each  of  the  three  vascular 
bundles  which  enter  there,  and  has  in  the  cotyledon  a  position  close  to  and  opposite  the 
phloem  of  the  bundle. 

Though  there  are  no  definite  statements  on  this  point,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a 
connection  exists  in  the  cotyledonary  node  between  the  passages  hitherto  described  and 
those  found  higher  up  in  the  stem. 

The  arrangement  of  these  differs  in  most  cases  from  those  hitherto  treated  of. 

In  the  outer  cortex  of  the  intemodes  there  is  as  a  rule  one  passage  opposite  each  vascular 
bundle,  or  each  of  the  stronger  ones  (Fig.  193).  Since  one  angle  of  the  stem  or  one  hypo- 
dermal  collenchymatous  bundle  corresponds  usually  to  each  of  the  latter,  especially  the 
stronger  ones,  the  passages  are  thus,  as  Tr^ul  states,  also  opposite  the  strands  of  collcn- 
chyma.  Instead  of  one  only,  a,  3,  or  even  4  passages  may  be  opposite  to  one  broad 
strand  of  collenchyma.  According  to  the  species  these  passages  arc  either  near  to  the 
periphery,  close  to  or  even  in  the  strand  of  collenchyma ;  or  they  have  a  more  internal 
position  in  the  parenchyma  between  the  latter  and  the  vascular  bundle.  In  the  creeping 
stem  of  Hydrocotyle  ^oilgaris  there  is  a  passage,  at  the  inner  limit  of  the  non-collenchy- 
matous  cortex,  closely  opposite  each  vascular  bundle,  with  its  epithelium  directly  adjoin- 
ing the  inner  face  of  the  endodermis  (p.  1 2 1);  the  same  arrangement  appears  in  the  branches 
of  Bupleurum  fruticosum. 

In  addition  to  the  passages  mentioned,  which  may  be  called  fascicular,  there  are  in 
many  species  more  or  less  numerous  ones  situated  in  other  positions  in  the  outer  cortex ; 
thus  e.g.  according  to  Tr6cul,  in  all  regions  of  it,  from  the  epidermis  to  the  limit  of  the 
ring  of  bundles  in  Smyrnium  Olusatrum,  ^gopodium  Podagraria,  and  Sison  Amomum. 
Trdcul  distinguishes,  according  to  the  conditions  of  arrangement  indicated,  ten  types, 
the  number  of  which  may  be  increased  if  necessary. 

Almost  all  Umbelliferx  have  oil  passages  in  the  pith  of  the  intemodes  of  the  stem ;  but 
Tr^cul  cites  Bupleurum  Gerardi  and  ranunculoidcs  as  exceptions  to  this.  Also  in  Hy- 
drocotyle vulgaris  and  Xanthosia  rotundifolia  I  find  no  medullary  passages.  The  flower- 
ing branches  of  Bupleurum  fruticosum  show,  according  to  the  same  author,  in  the  upper 
intemodes  numerous  medullary  passages  altemating  with  the  inner  margins  of  the  vas- 
cular bundles ;  in  the  lower  intemodes  the  number  of  them  diminishes  successively,  but 
they  seem,  according  to  the  description,  which  I  cannot  fully  understand,  to  be  present 
originally  also  at  the  base  of  the  branch,  and  to  be  crushed  by  secondary  extension  of  the 
surrounding  cells  of  the  pith.  In  the  seedling  of  Fceniculum  officinale  the  medullary 
-  passages  are  often  entirely  absent  in  the  first  intemodes  (comp.  Fig.  193);  in  higher  in- 
temodes they  appear  quite  isolated  at  first,  but  in  large  numbers  in  the  stronger  plant. 
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Where  the  pith  Is  permanent,  e.  g.  in  the  stems  of  species  of  Ferula  and  the  rhizome  of 
Imperatoria  Ostruthium  *,  the  passages  may  be  scattered  through  the  whole  pith.  In  the 
numerous  species  with  intemodes  which  become  hollow  they  are  limited  to  the  persistent 
periphery  of  the  pith  (Anthriscus  vulgaris,  Myrrhus,  Canim  Carvi,  Heraclenm  sp.)  If 
they  are  originally  formed  in  the  middle,  and  this  is  a  point  which  is  not  decided,  they 
disappear  with  the  cells  of  the  pith  surrounding  them.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  passages 
persist  in  the  middle  of  stems  which  become  hollow,  either  surrounded  by  some  layers  of 
pith-cells,  and  standing  freely  and  singly  in  the  hollow  (Smymium  Olusatrum),  or  em- 
bedded in  permanent  lamellae  of  pith,  which  extend  from  the  periphery  into  the  hcrflow 
(Heracleum  Sphondylium). 

The  passages  described  run  through  the  intemodes  as  a  rule  with  a  straight,  longi- 
tudinal course,  and  few  branches  or  anastomoses.  There  are,  however,  numerous  branches 

at  and  near  to  the  nodes,  by  which  all  anastomose  one 
with  another,  and  are  extended  into  the  leaves  and 
axillary  shoots.  Blind  endings  have  not  been  ob- 
served. *  Also  the  sacs  described  in  the  old  rhizome 
of  Imperatoria  are  only  huge  dilatations  of  the  passages. 
The  passages  have  a  similar  distribution  In  the 
petiole  to  that  in  the  ^em.  Anastomoses,  even  of 
reticulate  form,  occur  at  the  points  of  insertion  of  the 
segments  of  divided  or  compound  leaves.  The  branches 
finally  enter  the  lamina.  Here,  according  to  Trtoil*s 
observations  on  Angelica  silvestris,  Opoponax,  Impe- 
ratoria, Smyrnium,  Ferula  tingitana,  Lagoecia,  &c.,  and 
also  in  Eryngium,  they  accompany  the  vascular  bundles » 
in  such  a  way  that  they  traverse  the  nerve  both  on  the 
upper  and  on  the  under  side,  in  the  latter  position  they 
are  on  the  average  larger  and  more  numerous ;  there  is 
one  in  each  of  the  smaller  nerves,  in  the  larger  there  are 
often  several ;  further  they  are  connected  and  in  open 
communication  by  means  of  their  ultimate  branches  so 
as  to  form  a  network  similar  to  that  of  the  bundles. 

The  sap-passages  of  the  Jraliacem  contain  resin  in 
most  cases  investigated;  according  to  Trtoil  they 
contain  gum  in  Aralia  chinensis,  spinosa,  Panax  Lessonii, 
P.  crassifolium,  &c.  According  to  Trecul's  investigations  of  numerous  species  of  the 
genera  Hedera,  Paratropia,  Cussonia,  and  the  plants  already  named,  they  are  as  generally 
distributed  in  this  family  as  in  the  Umbelliferx,  and  the  general  plan  of  their  arrange- 
ment and  course  in  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  as  well  as  their  various  modifications 
according  to  single  species,  correspond  so  closely  to  those  in  the  Umbellifene,  that 
they  need  not  be  thoroughly  entered  into  here,  but  reference  may  be  made  for  many 
details  to  Trecul'  and  N.  MUller  (/.r.).  In  the  roots  of  Hedera  Helix  and  Aralia 
Sicboldtii  van  Tieghem  found  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  primary  groups 
near  the  vascular  plates  to  be  not  always  so  very  regular  as  in  the  Umbelliferae,  and 
those  in  the  phloem  to  be  either  in  contact  with  the  pericambium,  or  completely 
enclosed  in  the  phloem.  The  numerous  anastomoses  between  the  radially  undulated 
passages  of  the  primary  (and  also  secondary)  cortex  of  the  branch  of  Paratropia 
niacrophylla  observed  by  Tr^cul  may  here  also  be  mentioned,  and  the  statement  of 
the  same  author,  that  in  the  lamina  of  Panax  Lessonii  and  crassifolium  the  passages 
ftecni  to  occur  in  the  mid-rib  only,  and  apparently  do  not  follow  the  lateral  branches 
of  the  vascular  bundles. 


Fig.  193.  —  Transverse  section  throu(i:b  an 
ntemode  of  a  young  plant  of  Focniculum  offi* 
cinale  (40) ;  pith  surrounded  by  the  partly  ntiin* 
bered  vascular  ring.  Between  the  bundles  the 
cambium  cone  connecting  them  is  indicated ; 
the  hmall  circle  outside  the  stronger  bundles  is 
the  transverse  section  of  an  oil  passage ;  in  each 
of  the  blunt  angles  of  the  stem  the  transverse 
section  of  a  fibrous  bundle  is  indicated  in  form 
of  a  segment  of  a  circle.    Compare  p.  341. 


*  Compare  Borg,  Atlas  z.  Pharm.  Waarenkunde,  Taf.  22. — Wigand,  Pharmacognosie. 

*  I)es  Vaisseaux  propres  dans  les  Araliacees;  Comptes  Rendus,  torn.  LXI.  p.  1163  (1865^ 
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The  family  of  the  C/arj/ar^ff^  has  especially  numerous  passages  containing  gum-resin, 
and  in  fact  aUl  members  of  it  with  exception  of  the  genus  Quiina,  which  is  separated  as  a 
special  group. 

According  to  Trtoil's  and  van  Ticghem's  investigations  there  are  in  the  stem  and 
roots  of  the  true  Clusiacez  three  chief  forms  of  distribution  of  the  passages.  In  the 
genns  Clusia  they  lie  only  in  the  primary  parenchyma,  in  the  stem  they  occur  also  in  the 
pithy  but  are  absent  from  the  vascular  bundles  and  the  secondary  cortex. 

A  lecond  category  has  passages  in  the  phloem  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  (daces ;  there  being  one  in  each  primary  phloem-group  of  the  root- 
bundle,  in  each  primary  bundle  of  the  stem,  and  further  in  the  secondary  bast ;  e.  g. 
Mammea  americana :  the  same  distribution,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  primary 
bundles  of  the  stem,  is  seen  in  Calophyllum  Calaba. 

Thirdly :  the  passages  are  wanting  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  root,  but  are 
present  in  that  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  primary  phtoem-groups  and  the  secondary  bast 
both  of  the  root  and  of  the  stem :  Rheedia  lateriflora,  Xanthochymus  pictorius.  They 
are  present  in  the  pith  of  the  stem  in  Rheedia,  but  not  in  Xanthochymus. 

The  passages  run  longitudinally  and  anastomose  one  with  another  through  the  whole 
plant :  more  rarely  in  the  intemodes,  but  always,  and  in  various  individual  forms  described 
by  Trtoil,  in  the  nodes.  From  the  latter,  branches  of  the  passages  go  into  the  petiole, 
and  through  this  further  into  the  lamina.  In  these  members  they  are  found  in  most 
species  only  in  the  parenchyma  and  the  watery  hypoderma.  Only  in  Mammea  americana 
a  number  of  the  vascular  bundles  entering  the  petiole  take  the  passage  which  traverses 
their  phloem  with  them  out  of  the  stem  :  in  the  case  of  the  median  bundle  it  goes  nearly 
to  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  The  number  of  those  which  enter  the  petiole  is  usually  high, 
and  varies  according  to  species.  Tr^cul  states,  e.  g.  that  there  are  30  in  Rheedia  lateri- 
flora, about  40  in  Xanthochymus  pictorius,  14-ao  in  Calophyllum  Calaba,  and  more  than 
aoo  in  Clusia  rosea.  Their  distribution  in  the  parenchyma  varies  according  to  the  species. 
Finally,  in  the  lamina  also  they  run  without  relation  to  the  vascular  bundles,  even  cross- 
ing these  in  certain  cases,  and  branched  here  and  there,  but  without  visible  anastomoses. 
According  to  the  arrangement  in  the  massive  leaf-substance  there  may  be  distinguished  a 
system  of  internal  passages  situated  with  vascular  bundles  in  the  inner  chlorophyll  paren- 
chyma, and  a  hypodermal  system,  of  which  the  passages  are  always  narrower.  For  details 
on  these  relations  see  Tr^cul,  /.  c.  Of  the  forms  investigated  Mammea  americana  alone 
has  no  passage  in  the  lamina  except  that  which  traverses  the  mid-rib,  but  has  instead  a 
round  resin-containing  cavity  embedded  in  the  parenchyma  in  each  mesh  of  the  network 
of  vascular  bundles. 

PittojporeK  '.  The  root  of  Pittosponim  Tobira  shows  originally  opposite  each  vascular 
plate  a  group  of  oil  and  resin  passages  of  similar  origin  and  arrangement  to  those  in 
the  Umbelliferac.  The  number  of  the  passages  in  each  group  is  certainly  smaller,  and 
their  arrangement  often  less  regular  than  in  this  order :  there  is  a  central  quadrangular 
one,  and  usually  on  either  side  of  it  a  smaller,  triangular  one.  The  passages  in  the 
phloem-strands  are  absent  in  Pittosponim.  By  the  same  process  of  secondary  formation 
as  in  the  Umbelliferae  the  passages  are  subsequently  pushed  outwards,  under  the  periderm, 
while  they  widen  considerably,  and  the  cells  limiting  them  increase  in  number.  In  the 
primary  tissue  of  the  jtem  there  is  only  one  passage  in  the  outer  part  of  the  phloem  of 
each  vascular  bundle,  and  these  passages  of  the  stem  are  continuous  with  those  of  the 
root  at  the  limit  of  the  two  members.  The  bundles  which  enter  the  leaf  are  each 
accompanied  by  one  passage,  which  retains  the  same  position  as  in  the  stem,  and  divides 
in  the  lamina  into  branches,  which  also  follow  the  branches  of  different  rank  of  the 
vascular  bundles. 


'  Meyen,  Physiol.  II.  p.  384. — Anonymous  author  in  Botan.  Zeitg.  1846. — Trecul,  in  Comptes 
Rendus,  LXUI.  pp.  537  and  613  (1866% — Van  Tieghcm,  /.  r. 
*  Miiller,  I.e. — Van  Tieghem,  i.r, 
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The  same  conditions  of  arrangement  as  in  Pittosponim  are  found  in  the  prfmary 
vascular  bundles  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of  Sollya  heterophylla,  and  Citrtobatns 
multiflonis.  Bursera  spinosa,  however,  never  has  sap-passages,  according  to  van 
Tieghem. 

Cactere,  The  passages  containing  latex  in  many  Mamillaria  (comp.  pp.  aoa,  ao6) 
traverse  the  whole  stem,  and  are  scattered  through  the  parenchyma.  They  are  rare  in 
the  inner  pith,  but  numerous  in  the  zone  of  parenchyma  situated  between  the  ring  of 
wood  and  the  inner  circle  of  cauline  bundles  (comp.  p.  254),  in  the  whole  cortex,  mnd  the 
mamillae.  They  are  branched  in  all  directions,  and  all  branches  communicate  openly 
one  with  another ;  those  which  enter  the  mamillae  run  within  them  near  to  the  axile 
strands  of  xylem,  and  give  off  numerous  branches,  which  are  repeatedly  branched  and 
run  through  the  chlorophyll-parenchyma  straight  towards  the  surface,  many  of  them  as 
far  as  the  simple  hypodermal  layer  of  collenchyma. 

In  other  Cactex  these  passages  are  not  found.  Those  found  by  Schleiden  ^  in  OptaUia 
peruviana  differ  fundamentally  from  them.  I  have  investigated  them  in  O.  robusta. 
They  lie  here  close  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  phloem  (not,  as  Schleiden  states,  in  it)  of 
the  bundles  of  the  trace,  which  are  connected  into  a  net,  and  follow  them  in  their  lon- 
gitudinal course.  They  are  apparently  of  lysigenetic  origin,  being  cavities  in  the 
parenchyma,  which  attain  a  width  of  ^  °^°^,  and  are  filled  with  swollen,  sometiaies  still 
recognisable  cells,  and  numerous  conglomerated  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  embedded  in 
the  mucilage. 

The  investigated  Anaeardiacea — Schinus  molle,  Spondias  cytherea,  Pistacia  Tera, 
Lentiscus,  Rhus  aromatica,  suaveolens,  Cotinus,  Coriaria,  virens.  Toxicodendron,  typhina, 
glauca,  elegans,  semialata',  and  villosa — are,  as  regards  the  disposition  of  their  passages 
containing  mixtures  of  gum-resins,  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  are  situated  in  the 
stem  and  leaves  in  the  phloem  of  the  primary  vascular  bundles.  Further,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  are  others  in  the  secondary  bast  of  the  stem,  from  which,  in  Rhus  viminalis, 
blindly  ending  branches  penetrate  here  and  there  horizontally  into  the  medullary  rays 
of  the  xylem:  finally,  in  many  species  (Rhus  toxicodendron,  typhina,  glauca,  elegans, 
viminalis,  semialata,  and  Spondias  cytherea)  there  are  medullary  passages. 

In  the  root  a  relatively  large  passage  lies  in  the  middle  of  each  phloem  portion  of  the 
primary,  usually  3  or  3  rayed  vascular  bundle.  In  the  secondary  layer  of  bast  new  ones 
are  successively  added. 

The  phloem  portion  of  the  primary  bundles  of  the  stem  is  limited  from  the  parenchy- 
matous outer  cortex  by  a  strong  bundle  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres  of  half-moon  shaped 
transverse  section,  and  the  fibrous  bundles  are  almost  in  contact  with  one  another  at 
their  margins,  thus  forming  together  a  ring  surrounding  the  outer  cortex.  Outside  this 
there  is  no  resin  passage,  but  there  is  a  thick  one  immediately  within  it  in  the  phloem  of 
each  bundle.  In  the  secondary  cortex,  which  appears  later  internally,  new  ones  are 
formed  successively  in  the  strands  of  bast.  The  medullary  passages  vary  in  number 
according  to  the  species ;  Trecul  gives  as  the  number,  e.  g.  in  a  transverse  section  of 
a  branch  of  R.  semialata  58,  typhina  25,  viminalis  5-1  a  ;  the  larger  number  are  situated 
especially  at  the  periphery  of  the  pith,  the  minority  scattered  irregularly.  According  to 
successive  transverse  sections  it  appears  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  medullary  passages  ends 
blind  in  the  pith.  The  cortical  passages,  as  far  as  they  belong  to  the  secondary  bast,  are 
connected  also  in  the  internodes  by  more  or  less  numerous  tangential  anastomoses.  In 
the  nodes  the  cortical  passages  anastomose  both  with  one  another,  and  also  with  the 
medullary  passages  by  means  of  branches,  which  follow  the  vascular  bundles  out  into  the 
leaf;  from  the  plexus  of  anastomoses  the  passages  are  continued  down  into  the  next 
intemode  and  into  the  leaf. 


*  Anatomic  der  Cacleen  (Mem.  pres.  Acad.  S.  Petcrsbg.  torn.  IV),  p.  358,  Taf.  VII.  4. 

*  Trecul,  Des  Vaisseaux  propres  dans  les  Ter<fbinthinees.     Comptes  Rendus,  torn,  LXV.  p.  17, 
1867.— Van  Tieghem,  I.e. 
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The  branches  observed  by  Trfcul  in  Rhus  viminalis,  which  pass  into  the  wood,  pass 
off  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  cortical  bundles,  and  into  the  medullary  rays,  without 
reaching  the  medullary  passages. 

The  vascular  bundles  passing  into  the  petiole,  which  are  arranged  in  curves  in  its 
transverse  section,  and  branch  in  their  further  course,  take  with  them  one  passage  each 
from  the  stem :  these  passages  have  the  same  position  as  those  in  the  primary  bundles. 
ThesBHM  is  the  case  with  the  stronger  branches  of  the  bundles,  while  the  passage  is  often 
absent  in  the  weaker  ones.  In  addition  to  these  passages  there  arc  in  the  petiole  of  Rhus 
semialata  medullary  passages  also,  which  lie  1-3  together  on  the  inside  of  the  strongest 
bundles ;  in  the  petiole  of  Spondias  cytherea  one  is  placed  opposite  the  inner  margin  of 
the  median  bundle.  A  similar  arrangement,  the  details  of  which  may  be  read  in  Trikrul's 
worky  is  found  in  the  mid-ribs  of  leaves  and  leaflets;  these  contain  several  vascular 
bundles,  which  turn  their  phloem,  and  also  the  resin-passages  sometimes  towards  the 
upper,  sometimes  towards  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf.  All  lateral  ribs  contain  but  one 
passage  turned  towards  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  even  this  is  absent  from  the 
last  branches  of  the  bundles.  In  Rh.  semialata  and  glauca  Tr^cul  saw  the  passages  of 
the  leaf-lamina  anastomosing  in  a  reticulate  manner  like  the  vascular  bundles,  which 
they  accompany. 

According  to  van  Tieghem's  investigations  of  Bursera  gummifcra,  and  the  transverse 
sections  of  branches  of  species  of  Balsamodendron  and  Protium  figured  by  Marchand  ^, 
there  is  found  in  these  balsam -bearing  trees  of  the  order  Burseracete  a  structure  of  the 
cortex  similar  throughout  to  that  described  in  the  Anacardiaceae,  and  the  same  distribu- 
tion of  the  gum-resin  passages  in  the  roots,  the  stems  and  their  branches,  and  the 
petioles. 

In  the  genera  AUantus  and  Brucea\  now  placed  among  the  Simaruheipy  there  are 
longitudinally-running  sap-passages,  as  in  many  species  of  Rhus,  at  the  periphery  of  the 
pith  of  the  stem ;  in  Ailantus  glandulosa  as  many  as  60 ;  in  other  regions  of  the  stem  they 
are  wanting.  They  appear,  according  to  accounts  at  hand,  to  traverse  the  successive 
intemodes,  and  to  give  off  branches  at  the  nodes  into  the  leaves;  this  is  not,  however,  dis- 
tinctly stated.  At  all  events  the  passages  arc  again  found  in  the  petioles  and  the  mid-rib 
of  the  leaflets,  and  in  the  pith-like  parenchyma  surrounded  by  vascular  bundles  arranged 
in  curves  or  rings,  or  lying  between  these.  They  are  not  present  in  the  lateral  ribs 
which  are  given  off  from  the  mid-ribs  of  the  leaflets. 


^  L.  Marchand,  Recherches  pour  scrvir  k  Thistoire  dcs  Burserac^ ;  in  Baillon,  Adansonia,  torn. 
VII.  p.  358,  pi.  VIII.  et  torn.  VIII,  pp.  17.  74,  pi.  II.,  III. 
'  Trecul,  Vaisseaux  proprcs  des  Terebinth acces,  /.c. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SECONDARY  GROWTH  IN  THICKNESS  OF  NORMAL 
DICOTYLEDONOUS  STEMS  AND  ROOTS. 

I.    Cambium.     General  Arrangement  of  the  Secondary  Thickening. 

Sect,  134.  In  the  Dicotyledons  possessing  an  axial  bundle,  in  the  anomalous 
forms  enumerated  on  p.  250,  sub.  2,  in  the  Berberideae  and  Ranunculaceae  men- 
tioned on  p.  249,  and  in  the  Peperomiae  (p.  249),  the  primary  arrangement  of  the 
vascular  bundles  and  of  the  tissues  surrounding  them  in  the  siem  undergoes  no 
change  after  extension  is  complete. 

The  same  statement  applies  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  forms,  the  stem  of 
which  possesses  a  normal  ring  of  bundles,  consisting  of  collateral  leaf-trace  bundles 
of  normal  orientation,  as  in  Saururese,  and  species  of  Ranunculus. 

In  the  very  great  majority  of  Dicotyledonous  stems,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  primary  groups  of  tissue  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  new  additional 
elements,  in  consequence  of  which  secondary  changes  occur  in  the  pre-existing, 
primary  tissues  (Sect.  54,  p.  224). 

These  changes  proceed  from  the  ring  of  bundles,  and  that  is  the  case  both  in  the 
typical  instances  where  the  latter  alone  is  present,  and  also  in  other  cases  where, 
besides  this,  medullary  and  cortical  bundles  occur.  The  changes  in  question  consist 
chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  from  a  meristematic  zone,  called  the  Cambium  or  Cambial 
ring,  which  passes  through  the  ring  of  bundles,  new  elements  are  added  to  the 
latter  in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  stem,  which  thus  receives  a 
(secondary)  growth  in  thickness,  through  the  addition  of  new  elements.  In  short-lived 
stems  this  growth  may  soon  cease;  in  long-lived  ones,  and  esf)ecially  in  *  woody' 
plants,  it  endures  throughout  life. 

As  these  changes  go  on,  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  primary  leaf-trace 
bundles,  and  of  the  primary  medullary  rays  which  separate  them,  either  remain  as 
they  were  originally,  or  new  bundles,  the  Intermediate  Bundles,  separated  by  medullary 
rays,  appear  between  the  original  ones,  their  appearance  sometimes  immediately 
succeeding  the  primary  differentiation  of  tissues,  sometimes  occurring  later. 

Apart  from  the  numerous  modifications  of  detail  which  thus  become  possible, 
the  origin  and  position  of  the  Cambium,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  pro- 
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duccd  from  it,  which  constitute  the  secondary  thickening,  are  in  (he  main  outlines  the 
same  in  the  very  great  majorily  of  stems  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms.  The- 
phenomena  belonging  to  this  category,  to  be  treated  of  in  the  present  Chapter,  may 
therefore  be  termed  those  of  the  norvml  growth  in  thickness.,  and  the  stems  in  question 
be  tenned  the  nonnal  stems,  while  those  showing  a  different  behaviour  may  be 
contrasted  with  them,  as  anomalous  forms  (Chap.  XVI). 

I,  The  origin  of  the  Cambium  takes  place  in  cases  without  simultaneous 
or  previous  formation  of  intermediate  bundles,  in  the  following  manner.  The  delicate 
cells  arranged  in  radial  rows,  lying  on  the  internal  border  of  the  phloem  of  .  he  leaf- 
trace  bundles  (p.  325),  remain  meristematic ;  divisions  by  means  of  tangential  walls 


go  on  in  them  in  the  succession  to  be  described  below,  and  the  vascular  bundle  thus 
grows  in  the  radial  direction.  Sooner  or  later  the  tangential  divisions  are  condnued 
from  the  lateral  edges  of  the  phloem-groups,  through  a  band  in  each  medullary  ray 
connecting  these  groups  with  one  another,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  meristematic  zone 
in  this  band  also.  (Comp.  Fig.  194.)  The  meristemadc  annular  zone,  which  is  thus 
formed  from  the  bundles,  and  from  the  segments  belonging  to  the  medullary  rays,  la 
the  cambium.  If  the  leaf-trace  bundles  in  any  cross-section  are  of  unequal  thicknet'S, 
the  interfascicular  completion  of  the  cambium  begins  at  the  edges  of  the  thickest, 
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and  then  extends,  in  succession,  to  those  which  are  less  thick.  In  addition  to  the 
'example  represented  in  Fig.  194,  the  process  described  occurs  in  the  Menispermeae, 
Casuarinae,  and  Begoniae  investigated,  in  Berberis  and  Mahonia\in  Aristolochia  Sipho 
and  its  allies,  Atragene,  and  the  woody  Piperaceae.  Cucurbita  is  also  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  in  so  far  as  the  two  concentric  rings  of  bundles  in  its  stem  (p.  248) 
behave,  as  regards  the  relation  in  question,  as  a  single  ring  curving  alternately  inwards 
and  outwards. 

In  Cucurbita,  as  well  as  in  Aristolochia  Sipho  and  Atragene,  the  behaviotir 
described  is  most  clear,  because  it  goes  on  especially  slowly.  In  the  former  plant 
particularly  the  growth  in  thickness  by  means  of  meristematic  new  formation  first 
goes  on  in  the  vascular  bundles  alone,  the  cells  of  the  parenchjrmatous  medullary 
rays  following  it  for  a  long  time  only  by  means  of  radial  extension;  only  at  a 
relatively  late  period  does  tangential  division  begin  in  the  latter,  in  the  order 
described. 

2.  No  doubt  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  first  appearance  of  the  cambimn  is 
immediately  preceded  by  the  formation  of  cauiine  iniermediaU  bundles^  and  this 
happens  as  follows : — 

{a)  In  the  broad  medullary  ray  between  two  leaf-trace  bundles,  distinct  collateral 
vascular  bundles  appear,  which  are  again  separated  from  the  leaf-traces  by  distinct 
medullary  rays.  The  formation  of  the  cambium  then  starts  from  the  two  kinds  of 
bundles,  in  the  same  way  as  in  (i).  This  process  takes  place  in  a  very  evident 
manner  in  the  intemodes  of  Clematis  Vitalba.  When  the  completion  of  the  six  leaf- 
trace  bundles  (p.  244)  has  begun,  an  intermediate  bundle  appears  between  each  two 
of  them  in  the  usual  manner  (p.  389).  The  twelve  bundles  of  the  ring  which  are  then 
present  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  same  number  of  radial  bands,  each 
about  ten  cells  broad.  The  cells  of  the  latter  now  assume  parenchjrmatous  properties^ 
while  the  twelve  vascular  bundles  increase  and  develope  their  elements  in  the  radial 
direction;  finally,  the  completion  of  the  cambial  ring  takes  place  by  means  of 
tangential  division  of  an  interfascicular  layer  of  cells,  starting  from  the  edge  of  the 
six  leaf-trace  bundles.  Each  intermediate  bundle  runs  longitudinally  through  the 
entire  internode,  and  is  only  attached  by  its  ends  to  the  trace-bundles,  in  the  nodes. 
A  further  case,  belonging  to  this  category,  and  characterised  by  the  very  early 
appearance  of  the  intermediate  bundles,  is  represented  by  the  Rhipsalideae  with 
winged  corners  to  the  stem,  spoken  of  at  p.  261, 

How  far  the  same  process  takes  place  elsewhere  in  internodes  is  not  certainly 
known  at  present ;  the  *  complementary  bundles  *  of  Ephedra  campylopoda,  noticed 
above  at  p.  247,  may  belong  to  the  same  category.  It  at  any  rate  occurs  very 
generally  in  the  nodes,  even  among  forms  belonging  to  category  i,  in  order  to 
form  the  oblique  or  reticulate  connections  of  the  trace  bundles,  which  here  appear 
in  all  cases  at  an  early  period. 

(b)  Between  each  two  leaf-trace  bundles  collateral  intermediate  small  bundles 
of  normal  orientation  appear,  consisting  only  of  one  or  a  few  radial  rows  of 
elements,  and  separated  both  from  the  leaf-trace  bundles  and  from  one  another  by 
equally   narrow,    non-equivalent   radial   bands   (parenchyma).      Their   longitudinal 


*  Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1863,  P-  373- 
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course  is  undulated  in  such  a  manner,  that  within  the  internode  they  show  alternately 
lateral  union  and  separation,  at  short  vertical  intervals,  both  with  one  another  and 
with  the  leaf-trace  bundles,  and  thus  form  a  net  with  vertically  elongated,  narrow 
mesheSy  which  are  filled  up  by  the  bands  of  parenchyma.  The  whole  process  begins 
at  the  lateral  mai^ins  of  the  leaf-trace  bundles,  and  is  continued  from  the  latter 
through  the  interfascicular  segments  of  the  original  ring.  It  may  therefore  be  said, 
that  the  leaf-trace  bundles  coalesce,  by  means  of  successive  increase  in  breadth  at 
their  lateral  margins,  so  as  to  form  a  closed  ring,  which  is  only  traversed  by  the 
narrow  radial  bands  of  parenchyma,  and  in  which  the  primary  leaf-trace  bundles 
only  remain  characterised  by  the  fact  that  they  project  more  deeply  into  the  pith 
(and  by  the  special  structure  of  this  projecting  portion).  In  the  typical  cases,  the 
whole  body  thus  formed  may  actually  be  termed  one  collateral  vascular  bundle,  with 
an  annular  cross-section.  The  origin  and  orientation  of  the  cambial  zone  is,  in  the 
cases  in  question,  essentially  the  same  as  in  those  brought  forward  above. 

This  coalescence  of  the  leaf-trace  rudiments  to  form  a  ring  appears  most 
cleariy  in  those  internodes  which  contain  only  a  few  trace-bundles,  with  a  simple 
course*  In  the  internode  of  Euonymus  latifolius '  the  rudiments  of  the  traces  of  the 
adjoining  pair  of  leaves,  each  consisting  of  a  single  bundle,  appear  first  at  two 
diametrically  opposite  points,  between  the  pith  and  external  cortex ;  then  the  traces 
of  the  next  higher  pair  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  spaces  between  the  first.  From 
the  lateral  margins  of  these  four  bundles,  according  to  their  order  of  origin,  rapidly 
succeeding  divisions  extend  through  the  interfascicular  bands,  so  as  to  form  the 
small-celled  rudiment  of  the  closed  ring  of  bundles ;  and  finally  the  formation  of  the 
definitive  tissue  takes  place  in  the  latter,  beginning  with  new  divisions  and  consecutive 
differentiation  at  the  points  where  the  formation  of  the  ring  started,  and  advancing 
towards  completion  in  the  same  direction  as  the  latter.  The  whole  ring,  including 
the  original  leaf-trace  rudiments,  consists  finally,  especially  in  the  xylem,  of  alter- 
nating radial  bands  of  bundles,  and  of  non-equivalent  elements,  which  show  the 
longitudinal  course  already  stated.  Fraxinus'  behaves  quite  similarly,  and  most 
Rubiaceae,  Asclepiadeae,  Apocyneaj,  &c.,  having  a  very  regular  radially  arranged  ring 
of  wood,  are  also  connected  with  this  type.     Comp.  Sects.  61,  63. 

The  formation  of  the  closed  ring  is  less  evident  in  the  case  of  internodes 
possessing  numerous  leaf-trace  bundles,  which  from  the  first  are  separated  by  very 
narrow  interfascicular  bands,  e.  g.  Acer,  Sambucus ',  &c. ;  the  result,  however,  is  es- 
sentially the  same.  How  far  the  closing  of  the  ring  proceeds  exclusively  from  the 
coalescent  margins  of  the  leaf-trace  bundles,  or  also  from  small  intermediate  bundles 
arising  like  those  of  Clematis,  remains  to  be  investigated  for  each  particular  case. 

(c)  The  coalescence  of  the  vascular  bundles  to  form  a  continuous  ring  may  go 
still  further,  so  that  no  alternating  dissimilar  radial  bands  appear  between  the 
original  bundles,  but  the  whole  of  the  tissue  forming  these  zones  assumes  the  struc- 
ture of  a  vascular  bundle,  if  this  expression  be  allowed  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  i.  e.  it 
consists  of  the  elements  of  vascular  bundles,  with  similar  structure  and  arrangement 
to  those  of  the  later  developed  portion,  and  of  the  products  of  secondary  growth  in 


*  Sanio,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1863,  p.  360. 
•  Com[>are  Niaigcli,  Bcitr.  i.  p.  95  '  Ibid.  i.e. 
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the  bandies  of  the  trace.  The  descriptions  which  follow  below  will  explain  this 
in  greater  detail.  The  formation  and  orientation  of  the  cambial  zone  are  once  more 
the  same  as  in  other  cases.  Hartig^  and  Sanio  state  that  this  condition  exists  in 
the  case  of  Ephedra  monostachya,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  and  Mdhlenbeckia  complexay 
Hieracium,  P)Tethrum,  Galium,  Plantagineae,  and  other  plants  to  be  mentioned  imme- 
diately. I  find  it  in  Cobaea,  Crassulaceae  *  (Sedum  spec,  Sempervivum  arboreum, 
Echeveria  pubescens),  Caryophylleae '  (Dianthus  plumarius,  Silene  italica),  Rumex 
lunaria,  Campanula  Vidalii,  Lobelia  syphilitica,  Xanthosia  rotundifolia,  and  Centradenia 
grandifolia.  Many  other  Melastomaceae,  and,  according  to  Chatin's'  description,  the 
Rhinanthaceae  also,  appear  to  behave  in  the  same  way,  but  here  it  is  not  admissible 
to  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from  one  or  the  other  species,  as  to  the  behaviour  even 
of  its  nearest  allies ;  thus,  for  example,  Rumex  alismifolius,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
R.  lunaria  just  mentioned,  possesses  the  structure  given  under  {6).  Qnnp.  also  below, 
Sect.  147. 

Sect.  135.  According  to  the  traditional  terminology,  the  part  of  the  ring  lying 
on  the  inside  of  the  cambial  zone,  and  including  in  itself  the  whole  of  the  xylem 
groups,  is  called,  in  stems  of  the  Dicotyledonous  ty^,  the  wood  or  ligneous  bo<fy 
{xylem  of  Nageli),  while  everything  that  lies  outside  the  cambial  zone  is  called  the 
cor  lex.  The  latter  is  divided  into  the  hast  zone,  bast  or  liber  ^  (phloem)  which, 
limited  internally  by  the  Cambium,  includes  and  is  characterised  by  all  the  phloem- 
groups  of  the  ring,  and  the  external  cor  lex  '^,  Duhamel's  Enveloppe  cellulaire,  Ijring 
outside  this.  In  the  ligneous  body  the  elements  of  the  vascular  bundles  form  strands 
with  the  arrangement  described,  wood-strands ;  the  bast  has  similar  bast-strandSy  cor- 
responding in  their  arrangement  to  the  wood-strands;  or,  if  one  will,  the  two  may 
be  termed  xylem  and  phloem  strands.  The  bands  of  non-equivalent  tissue — consisting 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  parenchyma — lying  between  the  strands,  and  having  a 
radial  course,  as  seen  in  cross-section,  are  called  medullary  rays.  Each  of  the  latter 
consists  of  a  portion  belonging  to  the  ligneous  body,  the  medullary-ray  of  the  wood 
('Markstrahl  katcxochen'  of  Nageli),  and  of  a  portion  lying  in  the  bast-zone 
(cortical  medullary-ray,  cortical  ray  of  Nageli).  Those  medullary  rays  which  are 
formed  on  the  first  origin  of  the  woody  ring  pass  through  from  the  pith  to  the 
external  cortex.  They  have  accordingly  been  termed  large  medullary  rays,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  which  arise  later,  and  do  not  reach  the  pith,  and  are  thus  in 
this  respect  smaller  rays.  With  reference  to  their  origin  at  the  first  commencement 
of  the  woody  ring,  the  former  have  also  received  the  name  of  the  original,  primary 
rays. 

The  genetic  relations  which  are  indicated  by  the  latter  term  are  not,  however, 
the  same  in  all  cases  for  the  anatomically  similar  large  medullary  rays,  as  follows 
from  what  has  been  stated  above.  In  the  case  described  under  (i)  they  are  identical 
with  the  original  rays,  and  thus  the  expression  primary  medullary  rays  is  appro* 


'  Botan.  Zcitg.  1859,  P*  94* 

'  Kegnault,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  ser.  torn.  XIV.  p.  87. — Hartig,  l.c, 

'  Anal.  Comparee,  p.  221. 

*  'Liber,  seu  interior  corticis  amictus,  ligno  contiguus,  fibris  reticulatis  ....  compositos 
Malpighi,  Anat.  Plant,  cap.  I. 

*  Compare  above,  p.  236. 
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priate,  according  to  the  strict  sense  of  the  words.  In  the  condition  described  under 
(2)  (a)  and  (^),  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  medullary  rays  have  originated  secondarily 
from  the  primary  ones,  primary  rays  in  the  sense  of  the  first  case  having  no  more 
existence  after  the  completion  of  the  ring  of  wood  The  plants  mentioned  under 
(a)(r)  have,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  neither  large  nor  primary 
medullary  rays ;  those  which  appear  later  in  the  wood  of  Ephedra  are  all  small  ones 
not  reaching  the  pith. 

The  cambial  zone,  finally,  is  divided  into  portions  belonging  to  the  strands  and 
to  the  medullary  rays,  mio  fascicular  and  interfascicular  portions,  according  as  it 
borders  on  a  medullary  ray  or  on  a  strand  of  wood  or  bast. 

For  Sanio's  terminology,  which  differs  from  the  above,  and  the  employment  of  which 
would  seem  to  be  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  coinp.  Bot.  Ztg.  1863, 
p.  37a. 

In  the  cambial  aone  growth  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  stem  goes  on,  with  pauses  in  winter;  growth  is  followed  by  corresponding  cell- 
divisions;  of  the  products  of  division  those  bordering  on  the  wood  and  bast  are  in 
each  case  added  to  these  as  definitive  tissue ;  a  zone  lying  between  the  two,  however, 
remains  meristematic,  and  from  this  the  process  of  new  formation  is  repeated. 

The  masses  of  tissue  which  are  added  by  this  process  to  the  wood  and  bast  are 
the  secondary  wood,  and  the  secondary  bast. 

In  the  normal  Dicotyledonous  type,  the  differentiation  of  the  two  in  the  entire 
secondary  growth  remains  essentially  the  same  as,  or  at  any  rate  quite  similar  to,  that 
of  the  ring  of  bundles  immediately  after  the  first  formation  of  the  cambial  zone  and  the 
intermediate  bundles.  On  the  side  of  the  wood,  new  elements,  equivalent  to  the 
first,  are  constantly  added  to  the  existing  medullary  rays,  in  their  original  direction, 
In  such  a  manner  that  in  absolute  dimensions  and  number  of  cells  they  either  main- 
tain everywhere  the  same  height  and  breadth,  or,  as  they  extend  in  the  radial 
direction,  they  increase  gradually,  and  usually  relatively  little,  in  breadth;  the  latter 
is  the  case  especially  in  broad  many-layered  medullary  rays,  as  in  the  stem  of 
Quercus,  Casuarina,  Clematis,  Atragene,  &c.  The  entire  ligneous  body  accordingly 
remains  divided  into  the  same  number  of  main  strands  or  main  sections  as  that  of  the 
strands  existing  between  the  large  medullary  rays,  on  the  completion  of  the  ring;  and 
these  strands  become  successively  broader  towards  the  outside,  being  wedge-shaped 
as  seen  in  cross-section.  On  the  one  hand,  they  consist  as  before  of  elements 
equivalent  to  their  original  ones,  and  the  diflferences  successively  appearing  in  them 
are  to  be  described  below ;  on  the  other  hand,  radially-arranged  plates  of  non- 
equivalent  tissue  occur  within  the  strands,  which  are  essentially  similar  to  the  large 
medullary  rays  in  structure  and  direction  :  there  are  the  small^  short,  secondary 
medullary  rays,  which  sever  the  main  section  or  strand  into  partial  sections.  In 
each  successive  zone  of  secondary  growth  new  small  medullary  rays  appear,  each  of 
which  however,  when  once  started,  grows  on  in  the  radial  direction,  like  the  first 
medullary  rays.  Every  main  section  of  the  wood  is  therefore  divided  up  by  medul- 
lary rays,  which  become  successively  more  numerous  and  successively  extend  less 
deeply  towards  the  pith. 

On  the  cortical  side  completely  similar  conditions  obtain  to  those  in  the  wood ; 
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the  bast-zone  continues  to  be  divided  into  main  sections  by  the  large  medallary  ra>-8, 
which  at  the  boundary  of  the  cambium  are  continuously  increased  by  equivalent 
elements,  and  here  for  the  time  being  show  the  same  breadth  as  in  the  wood ;  each 
of  these  main  sections  is  divided  into  partial  sections  by  secondary,  successively 
smaller  medullary  rays,  which  are  a  prolongation  of  those  of  the  wood.  The  equiva- 
lent rays  and  sections  of  the  wood  and  bast  fit  one  on  another  at  the  cambial 
boundary ;  the  younger  rays,  which  in  the  wood  penetrate  less  deeply  towards  the 
pith,  penetrate  to  a  lesser  distance  outwards  in  the  bast ;  the  wedge-like  widening  of 
the  portions  of  the  strands  is  necessarily  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  bast  to  that 
in  the  wood,  as  seen  in  cross-seclion.  From  this  distribution,  slight  deviations,  still 
to  be  included  under  the  normal  type,  occur  here  and  there.  As  such  are  to  be 
mentioned — 

(a)  The  disconitnuous  medullary  rays  of  Hartig*.  In  Fagus  and  in  exotic 
woods  certain  medullary  rays  in  the  wood  do  not  extend  to  the  border  of  the  cam- 
bium, but  end  externally  within  the  ligneous  strand.  It  remains,  however,  to  be 
investigated,  whether  this  phenomenon,  which  appears  on  examining  cross-sections 
through  medullary  rays  of  no  great  height,  always  depends  on  an  actual  termination 
of  the  ray,  and  a  formation  of  bundle-elements  at  its  exterior  limit,  or  whether  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  due  to  a  vertical  upward  or  downward  curvature  of  the  ray,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  its  radial  prolongation  comes  to  lie  in  a  different  surface  of  cross- 
section  from  that  through  which  the  knife  has  passed,  and  in  which  the  inner 
portion  lies. 

{b)  The  medullary  spoi^  characteristic  of  many  woods,  which  will  be  described 
below. 

(r)  The  appearance  of  secondary  intermediate  bundles  arising  from  the  cambium, 
inside  the  older  medullary  rays.  This  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  intemodes  of  Atra- 
gene  alpina  in  a  form  which  quite  agrees  with  the  normal  processes,  especially  in  the 
allied  species  of  Clematis.  In  the  specimens  investigated  the  intemodes  in  their 
first  year  all  showed  the  six  leaf-trace  bundles  only,  distributed  as  in  Clematis  (p.  244^ 
separated  by  six  large  medullary  rays,  and,  like  the  latter,  furnished  with  secondary 
growth  by  means  of  a  zone  of  cambium  extending  all  round  the  stem.  In  some  of 
the  older  intemodes,  at  least  two  years  old,  this  structure  is  permanently  maintained, 
while  the  secondary  growth  continues ;  they  thus  correspond  to  the  type  given  abo\'e 
under  i.  In  others,  however,  intermediate  bundles  appear,  in  or  after  the  second 
year,  and  in  fact,  in  the  most  regular  case,  one  appears  on  each  side  of  each  median 
bundle  of  the  trace,  so  that  the  total  number  of  the  bundles  now  amounts  to  ten.  In 
many  cases  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  four  intermediate  bundles  are  absent,  and  the  total 
number  of  bundles  is  accordingly  nine,  eight,  or  seven.  The  longitudinal  course  of  the 
intermediate  bundles  is  that  given  in  the  case  of  Clematis ;  in  one  case  only  two  of 
them  occurred  between  two  trace-bundles,  in  a  short  intemode ;  they  anastomosed  with 
each  other  irregularly  in  their  undulating  course.  The  structure  and  subsequent 
growth  in  thickness  of  the  intermediate  bundles  are  similar  to  those  of  the  six  trace- 
bundles. 

Clematis  Vitalba  frequently  shows  a  similar  phenomenon,  so  that  in  the  twelve 


*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1^59.  p.  94. 
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large  medullary  rays,  or  in  some  of  them,  small  intermediate  bundles  subsequently 
appear,  which  have  an  undulating  course  ^  Here,  however,  the  process  appears  to 
be  rare ;  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  material,  even  in  stems  an  inch  thick.  In  the 
broad  medullary  rays  of  the  wood  of  Casuarinae  the  formation  of  secondary  inter- 
mediate bundles  seems  to  occur  constantly,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  separates 
the  stems  in  question  from  the  normal  Dicotyledonous  type*.  The  inner,  oldest 
portion  of  these  bundles  extends  vertically,  without  interruption,  through  the  whole 
intemode.  After  some  years  intermediate  bundles  appear  further  outside,  which  are 
at  first  very  small,  but  constantly  become  thicker  as  secondary  growth  goes  on,  and 
these  frequently  anastomose  with  one  another  and  with  the  neighbouring  main  bundles, 
in  an  irregularly  undulating  course.  In  the  older  wood,  even  in  branches  one  inch 
thick,  the  space  corresponding  to  the  original  medullary  ray  is  divided  up  by  an 
irregular  net,  with  pointed  meshes,  of  small  bundles.  Menispermum  canadense  pre- 
sents the  same  phenomenon  in  a  less  conspicuous  degree.  To  what  extent  similar 
bast- bundles,  corresponding  to  the  secondary  bundles  of  wood  may  occur,  still 
remains  to  be  investigated. 

Sect.  136.  When  once  formed,  the  cambial  ring  constantly  increases  in  thick- 
ness and  circumference,  while  successive  reciprocal  differentiation  of  wood  and  bast 
goes  on.  The  growth  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  its  individual  cells  takes  place 
in  a  much  smaller  degree  than  the  general  growth,  though  in  many  cases  they  show 
an  increase  within  definite  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  a  continual  increase  of  the 
number  of  cells  goes  on,  by  division  of  the  existing  ones.  The  general  growth,  the 
divisions,  and  the  differentiation  of  the  products  of  the  division  in  the  direction  of 
wood  and  bast,  proceed  during  the  periods  of  active  vegetation ;  they  cease  during 
the  periods  of  rest  in  winter.  The  course  of  the  successive  divisions  and  differentia- 
tions is  obviously  onl/  to  be  determined  by  investigation  during  the  period  of 
vegetation,  especially  at  its  commencement.  In  order  to  test  and  confirm  the  result 
thus  obtained,  a  comparison  of  the  resting  stage  in  winter  is  of  service. 

In  order  to  explain  the  general  course  of  the  divisions,  we  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  consider  the  transverse  section  alone,  and  assume  that  the  cambial  layer, 
as  well  as  the  immediately  contiguous  youngest  layers  of  wood  and  bast,  consist  of 
entirely  similar  cells,  ranged  in  radial  rows ;  this  assumption  applies  with  tolerable 
exactness  in  the  case  of  the  bundles  of  the  wood. 

The  following  rule  was  first  established  by  Sanio '  in  the  case  of  Pinus  sylvestris. 
(See  Fig.  195.)  All  cell-division  proceeds  from  a  single,  annular,  meristematic  layer 
of  cells,  one  row  thick  as  seen  in  cross-section,  which  may  be  called  the  Initial  layer. 
In  this  every  (initial)  cell  divides  by  a  tangential  longitudinal  wall  into  two  daughter- 
cells,  one  of  which  once  more  l)ecomes  an  initial,  while  the  other  becomes  a  tissut 
molher-cell ;  the  latter  change  may  happen  either  to  the  inner  of  the  two  daughter- 
cells,  which  is  added  to  the  wood,  or  to  the  outer,  which  is  added  to  the  bast.  In 
the  quite  regular  case  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  each  tissue  mother-cell  then  divides  once 
by  a  tangential  wall,  and  the  two  products  of  its  division  become  directly  converted 


'  Compare  Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1S63,  p.  137. 

•  (icippert,  Linnsea,  XV.  (1841%  p.  747, Taf.  IV.  Fig.  7. — Sanio,  I.e. 

*  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  Ikl.  IX. 
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into  elements  of  the  tissue.  But  even  here,  in  the  case  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  deviations 
from  the  latter  rule  may  be  demonstrated.  Of  the  first  products  of  division  of  the 
tissue  mother-cell,  one  divides  once  more  before  passing  over  into  definitive  elements 
of  the  tissue :  in  the  case  of  the  wood  this  is  always  the  outer  one ;  in  the  case  of 
the  bast  it  is  usually  the  inner,  more  rarely  the  outer ;  or  each  of  them  divides  once 
more.  Thus  in  the  former  case  three,  in  the  latter  case  four  elements  of  the  tissue 
are  derived  from  one  tissue  mother-cell. 

The  investigation  of  good  transverse  sections  through  the  active  and  the  resting 

cambial  zone  of  the  most  various  Dicotyledonous  and 
Coniferous  woods  confirms  Sanio's  main  result,  ob- 
tained in  the  case  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  as  regards  the 
Imndles  of  the  wood  (comp.  Figs.  196,  197).  In  every 
radial  row  there  is  one  initial  cell,  dividing  tangentially, 
from  the  division  of  which  a  new  initial  cell  and  a 
tissue  mother-cell  proceed  in  each  case.  After  one 
or  two  further  divisions  of  the  latter,  the  definitive 
elements  of  the  tissue  are  formed.  From  what  is 
known  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  very  various  differences  of 
detail  as  regards  the  divisions  by  which  the  latter 
elements  are  produced  are  to  be  expected  as  soon 
as  more  extended  minute  investigations  of  this  diffi- 
cult subject  have  been  undertaken. 

In  most  of  the  cases  investigated  the  longitudinal 
divisions  in  the  tissue  mother-cells  take  place  ex* 
clusively  in  the  tangential  direction,  the  elements  of 
the  tissue  are  therefore  always  originally  arranged  in 
radial  rows,  and  deviations  from  this  rule  are  the  result 
of  subsequent  displacement.  Exceptions,  however,  occur 
in  the  bast  of  many  plants,  on  the  origin  of  the  sieve- 
tubes  ;  here  the  mother-cell  of  a  member  of  the  latter 
is  divided  by  one  or  more  excentric  walls,  directed 
neither  radially  nor  tangentially,  into  a  member  of  a 
sieve -tube,  and  cambiform  cells.  Comp.  p.  324.  This 
no  doubt  applies  to  all  the  numerous  cases  of  irregular 
grouping  of  the  sieve-tubes ;  it  is,  however,  undecided 
how  far  displacements  occur  here,  in  consequence  of 
subsequent  longitudinal  growth  of  the  elements,  which 
might  give  rise  to  the  same  result  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  latter. 

The  variations  mentioned  in  the  differentiation 

and  division  of  the  tissue  mother-cells  are  sufficient  to 

show  that  the  initial  cells  of  a  cambial  ring  do  not 

always   fit  exactly  one  on  another  with  their  radial 

surfaces,  and  that   even  the  equivalent  products   of  their  divisions   in   the   entire 

scrivTS  of  radial  rows  form  with  one  another  annular  zones  which  are  not  smooth 

but  :irc  often  interrupted.     Comp.  Fig.  196,  and  Sanio,  /.  r.,  Taf.  5-8.     In  additio 


rir..  195.— Pinus  sylvestris:  cambial 
x'tne ;  cniss-s«ction  throu^fh  a  railial  row ; 
after  Sanio  (650).  Hs\i\c  towards  the  wchkI, 
i  (conjectural)  cambial  initial  cell  On  the 
si«lc  of  «  towards  //  are  twin-cells  of  the 
womi ;  on  the  side  of  (towards  the  bast  are 
twin-cdl5  of  tlic  bast ;  the  cell  bordering 
on  I  towards  the  bast  is  the  still  undividctl 
tissue  iiiothcr-ccH  for  the  bast,  if  the  inter- 
pretation of  i  stated  alwve  is  correct ; 
otherwise  the  fonner  is  the  initial,  and  i 
an  as  yet  undivided  ti&sue-mother-cell  for 
the  wootl. 
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to  this,  even  casual  observation  shows  that  the  secondary  growth  on  the  side  of  the 
vood  is  almost  always  far  more  abundant  than  on  the  side  of  the  bast. 

Both  the  successively  developed  elements  of  ihe  wood  and  bast,  and  the  cells  of 
the  initial  layer,  in  certain  cases,  increase  for  a  lime  in  size,  while  growth  in  thickness 
proceeds,  as  will  be  described  in  greater  detail  below ;  from  a  definite  period  onwards, 
however,  a  constant  average  size  is  assumed  by  all  the  elements  which  arise  subse- 
quently, while  in  other  cases  the  average  size  remains  approximately  equal  from  the 
beginning. 

The  number  of  elements  in  ihc  tangential  zones,  and  hence  the  number  of 
ladial  rows,  must  therefore  be  constantly  increased  as  growth  in  thickness  proceeds, 


'X, 


and  this  takes  place  by  means  of  radial  divisions  of  the  initial  cells  into  two  equi- 
valent daughter -cells,  which  then  perform  the  functions  of  initial  cells  in  the  manner 
described.  Assuming  that  the  woody  cylinder  within  the  cambium  undergoes  no 
further  enlargement,  and  that  all  the  secondary  elements  succeitsively  formed  are  of 
equal  size,  it  is  shown,  by  a  Kimple  theoretical  consideration ',  that  for  each  radial 

'  Niigeli.  nickenwachsthuiii  ites  Stengels,  &c.,  bci  ifcn  fiipindaceen,  p.  15. 
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row  to  divide  once  into  two,  it  is  necessary  that  as  many  new  elements  should  be 
formed  in  the  radial  direction  as  are  already  present  on  the  radius  of  the  cambial 
ring.  '  An  equal  increase  in  the  radial  and  tangential  directions,  so  that  two  outer 
cells  would  correspond  to  every  inner  cell,  could  only  take  place  if  the  diameter 
of  the  cell  were  equal  to  the  radius '  (i.  e.  only  in  the  innermost  layer  of  cells  of 
a  stem  assumed  to  be  destitute  of  pith).  '  When  the  radius  of  the  cambial  ring 
has  the  length  of  50,  or  100,  or  1000  wood-cells  the  radial  rows  must  be  pro- 
longed by  50,  or  100,  or  1000  cells  in  order  to  be  doubled  once/  The  former  of 
the  above  assumptions  holds  good  exactly  for  the  boundary  of  the  cambial  zone 
towards  the  wood ;  the  second  only  applies  to  particular  cases.  In  other  cases,  in 
which  a  successive  increase  of  size  of  the  secondary  elements  goes  on,  the  relation  is 
still  less  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  the  radial  rows.  In  fact,  according  to 
these  considerations,  the  radial  divisions  in  the  initial  layer  must  take  place  rarely  in 
comparison  to  the  tangential  ones,  and  indeed  the  former  are  found  to  appear  here  and 
there  in  individual  cells,  in  the  course  of  successive  secondary  growth,  without  any 
demonstrable  order  of  succession. 

In  the  medullary  rays  the  course  of  the  secondary  growth  and  of  the  divisions  is 
in  general  essentially  similar,  yet  at  least  in  the  most  frequent  case,  to  be  described 
below,  of  radially  elongated,  parenchymatous  elements  of  the  medullary  raj,  it  may 
be  simpler  as  regards  the  divisions,  the  cells  following  the  growth  of  the  wood- 
strands  for  a  longer  time  by  radial  extension,  and  the  divisions  happening  more 
rarely  than  in  the  strands ;  they  produce  on  the  one  side  a  new  initial-cell,  and  on  the 
other  a  new  tissue-cell  directly,  and  without  any  further  previous  divisions. 

In  addition  to  the  divisions  by  vertical  longitudinal  walls^  which  alone  have 
hitherto  been  regarded,  transverse  divisions  occur  in  the  formation  of  the  secondary 
parenchyma,  and  no  doubt  oblique  ones  also  in  the  origination  of  small  medullary 
rays.  These  can  only  be  discussed  below,  after  describing  the  conditions  of  form  of 
the  cambial  cells. 

If  we  wish  to  designate  by  the  name  cambium  a  zone  strictly  distinguished  from 
wood  and  bast,  it  consists,  in  accordance  with  what  has  already  been  said,  of  two,  or 
rather  of  three,  different  layers  of  cells,  namely  (i)  the  single  initial  layer ^  and 
{2)  the  tissue  mothcr-cellSy  including  (a)  those  of  the  wood-side,  and  (^)  those  of  the 
bast-side.     The  contingent  modifications  in  the  case  of  the  medullary  rays  need  not 
be  repeated  here.     On  the  two  layers  of  mother-cells  border  the  products  of  their 
division,  which  already  belong  to  the  wood  or  to  the  bast.     As  the  definitive  forma- 
tion of  these  requires  some  time,  and  they  must  at  their  first  origin  be  similar  to  their 
mother-cells,  a  sharp  distinction  between  them  and  the  cambial  zone  is  usually  vciy 
difficult  in  practice,  even  in  the  condition  of  winter's  rest ;  in  descriptions  they  are 
therefore  usually  comprehended  under  the  term  cambium.    We  may  distinguish  them 
from  the  true  cambium  as  young  wood  or  young  hast ;  in  cases,  however,  where  thif 
distinction  is  not  practicable,  or  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  while  on  the  other  hand  f 
distinction  is  required  between  the  mature  wood  and  bast  and  the  collection  of  zone 
just  described,  the  latter  may  be  included  under  the  general  name  of  the  zone  o/yout 
secondary  growth^  or  the  young  secondary  growth,  the  term  youfig  secondary  grow 
being  understood  as  opposed  to  the  developed  secondary  growth,  consisting  of  wo 
and  bast. 
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The  slruehtrt  of  the  cambium,  ami  of  (he  young  wood  and  bast,  has  been  given 
above,  as  regards  the  arrajigement  of  the  cells  when  seen  in  cross -section. 

In  each  portion  of  the  canibial  zone,  the  form  of  the  ceiU  is  identical  with  or 
Btmilar  to  the  general  form  of  the  elements  of  that  section  of  the  mature  wood  an<] 
bast  which  borders  on  it  in  the  radial  direition.  (Figs.  198,  199.)  Parenchymatous 
iiiedullaiy  rays  are  bordered  by  portions  of  the  cambium,  iti  wliith  the  shape  of  the 
cdlB  is  almost  identical  with  that  in  the  rays  themselves,  except  that  the  relative 
radial  diameter  is  on  the  whole  smaller;  while  the  bundles  of  wood,  and  the  rare 
medallary  rays  composed  of  Rbrous  cells,  are  bordereil  by  cambial  cells  hanng  the 
fann  of  elongated  fibrous  elements.  Regarded  more 
minutely,  the  form  of  these  elongated  cambial  cells  Vi 
wy  unifonn  in  all  the  known  cases.  It  was  first 
accurately  recognised  by  A.  Braun ',  though  only  in- 
dicated by  him,  and  has  lately  been  fully  described  by 
Veltea  *.  It  is  that  of  a  rectangular  prism,  of  which  the 
ndial  transverse  diameter  is  smaller  than  the  tangential 
(on  the  average  about  half  as  long),  while  the  ends  of 
it,  owing  to  an  inclination  of  the  radial  lateral  walls 
to  the  radial  plane,  form  a  shar{i  e<lge,  lying  radially  and 
almost  horizontdlly.  The  inclination  of  the  lateral  walls 
is  usually  confined  to  one  side,  and  then  directed  alter- 
nately to  the  right  and  left,  more  rarely  (e.  g.  Caragana 
arborescens,  Cytisus  Laburnum)  the  two  railial  surfaces 
are  inclined  to  one  another  like  a  root  The  steepness 
of  the  inclination  varies,  pardy  according  to  the  individual 
case,  partly,  in  its  average  degree,  according  to  species; 
and  is  on  the  whole  the  greater,  the  tti'ire  the  cells  are 
elongated;  the  relatively  short  cambial  cells  of  Tilia 
parvifolia,  for  example,  have  their  enil-surfaces  inclined 
at  about  45°,  the  relatively  very  long  ones  of  Hamnmelis  p,^^  .^  -ryii.M  1  ,t.Br>u« 

virginiana  are  quite  gradually  tapered  and  pointed,  as  ■■7K^r,^"i"iiJrh"''lii|jLn"w^. 
seen  in  the  tangential  view.  Very  slightly  inclined  or  HJIliiil' ™i' * 'i^^'n^illn™,;;!!^ 
horizontal  terminal  surfaces  only  occur  in  isolated  cases,  i'h^'!lS21in''!-j!*"trlh^''"i«"" 
especially  above,  or  at  the  side  of  iiiedullary  rays.  (Fig.  ""■ 
199.)  From  the  conditions  of  form  descrilx'd,  it  follows  that  the  elongated  camWal 
cells,  which,  as  meristem,  are  in  uninterrupted  contact,  also  form,  as  a  rule,  un- 
interrupted longitudinal  rows,  and  only  form  alternating  horizontal  rows  in  the  case 
of  uniform  inclination  of  the  two  radial  surfaces. 

The  absolute  awrage  size  uf  the  tainhial  cells  varies  according  to  the  species,  as 
win  be  stated  below  (Sect.  153).  In  tiriain  cases  it  remains  on  the  average  the  same 
during  the  whole  growth  in  thickness,  or  increases  continuously  for  a  series  of  ye.irs, 
until  a  size  is  attained  which  remains  approximately  constant.     And  in  fact  this 


'  Monsrslier.  il.  Berliner  Acml.  7 
•  llotan.  Zcitj;.  iNj.i.  p.  Mil.— ( 
BoL  Uiitere.  Ihrt  IV. 
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increase  exicmls  to  all  ihe  diameters,  so  that  the  general  fonn  remains,  if  not  exactly, 
yet  approximately,  the  same. 

The  s/ruc/ure  nf  the  cambial  cells  is  given  in  its  most  important  points,  by  the 


statement  of  their  meristematic  properties.  They  are  furnished  with  densely  granular  pro- 
toplasm, and  with  a  well-defined  nucleus,  which  is  S))indle-Ehaped,  and  in  the  elongated 
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cells  is  elongated  in  the  same  direction  as  they  are ;  in  the  medullary  rays  of  many 
woody  plants  (Vitis,  Begonia)  they  contain  chlorophyll,  and  in  winter  small  starch-grains 
(Vitis,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  &c.).  Their  cellulose  walls  are  thin  and  delicate  at  the 
lime  of  active  growth,  yet  even  here  the  difference  between  the  radial  and  tangential 
lurfaces,  to  be  mentioned  immediately,  frequently  and  perhaps  always  appears,  or  is 
at  least  indicated.  At  the  commencement  of  the  winter's  rest,  the  tangential  walls  of 
the  elongated  cells  remain  smooth  and  relatively  thin ;  the  radial  walls,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  considerably  thickened,  the  highly  refractive  thickening  mass  being 
interrupted  by  a  single  longitudinal  row  of  roundish  pits.  In  the  medullary  rays  a 
similar  thickening  takes  place,  and  on  their  limiting  surfaces  towards  the  elongated 
cells  there  is  a  formation  of  pits  corresponding  to  that  on  the  latter  (Figs.  198,  199- 
201).  On  the  recommencement  of  the  period  of  growth,  the  thickening  mass  appears 
to  be  again  dissolved,  at  least  in  part. 

These  peculiarities  of  structure  are  shared  by  the  cells  of  the  young  wood  and 
young  bast,  as  well  as  by  the  cambium.  These  cells  may  also  enter  with  the  latter  into 
the  condition  of  winter's  rest.  If,  during  the  latter  period,  the  zone  of  young  secondary 
growth  between  the  mature  wood  and  bast  be  investigated,  concentrically  and  radially 
arranged  layers  of  cells  are  found,  with  the  radial  walls  thickened  as  describevl ;  on 
the  one  hand,  they  are  sharply  limited  towards  the  youngest  mature  wood,  which  is 
distinguished  by  its  thick  lignified  walls ;  on  the  other  hand,  towards  the  bast,  though 
here  the  limitation  is  less  sharp,  at  all  the  points  where  the  mature  elements  have 
slightly  thickened  and  non-lignificd  walls.  The  numlx,'r  of  the  concentric  cambium- 
like layers  varies,  frequently  even  in  immediately  contiguous  radial  rows;  a  fact  which 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  course  of  the  cell-divisions  in 
the  latter,  as  mentioned  above.  In  the  simplest  case  only  the  single  initial  layer  lies 
between  the  mature  elements  of  the  wood  and  bast :  in  its  perfect  form  I  have  ob- 
served this  only  in  the  case  of  Juniperus  t  ommunis  (comp.  below,  Fig.  207).  Usually 
the  cross-section  shows  2-4,  or  even  more  concentric  layers  of  apparently  similar, 
tangentially  flattened  cells,  and  only  very  acxuratc  investigation  teaches  that  these  are 
non-equivalent,  one  being  always  the  initial  layer,  while  the  others  arc  partly  tissue- 
mother-cells,  partly  young  wood  or  young  bast.  The  latter  fact  often  appears  especially 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  wood,  when  growth  begins  anew  after  the  winter's  rest,  for 
then  certain  of  the  cells  are  found  umlcrgoing  extension  to  form  members  of  vessels, 
directly  and  without  further  divisions  (e.  g.  Vitis  vinifera).  Thus,  even  during  the 
winter's  rest,  the  layers  of  the  true  cambium  are  not  distinguished  either  among 
themselves,  or  from  the  young  bast  and  young  wood  by  any  characteristic  structure ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  entire  zone  of  secondary  growth,  whether  consisting  of  all  its 
possible  parts,  or  of  the  cambium,  or  the  initial  layer  alone,  may  enter  upon  the 
winter's  rest,  and  then  assumes  everywhere  the  same  structure. 

Having  finished  the  description  of  the  zone  of  secondary  growth,  we  still  have 
to  return  to  the  transverse  and  oblique  cell-divisions  taking  place  in  it,  which  were 
left  unexplained  above.  In  the  medullary  rays  these  do  not  occur,  or,  if  they  do,  are 
irrelevant.  In  the  elongated  elements,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  as  a  constant 
and  essential  phenomenon. 

(a)  In  the  tissue-mother-cells  they  appear  universally  where  short  parenchyma- 
tous cells  which  do  not  belong  to  the  medullary  rays,  and  septate  fibrous  cells,  are 
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formed  within  the  secondary  wooit  and  bast;  wood-parenchyma,  batil-parenchj-ma, ft 
(Fig.  302.)  The  transverse  divisions  take  place  once  or  ofiener,  and  accordingly  the 
height  of  ihe  products  of  division  is  unequal  from  llie  first ;  from  the  different  inser- 
tion of  the  transverse  walls  on  the  lateral  walls,  and  tJie  relative  thickness  of  the  two 
in  the  mature  tissue,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  transverse  divisions  lake  place  in 
the  one  case  in  the  early  condition  of  the  tissue-mother-cells  (wood  and  bast  paren- 
chyma), in  the  other  case  in  celts  already  belonging  to  the  young  wood  or  )-oung 
bast  (septate  fibrous  cells) ;  on  this  point,  however,  more 
exact  investigations  have  not  as  yet  been  made.  Comp. 
below,  Sect.  144. 

Transverse  divisions  of  the  tissue  mother-cells,  or 
of  the  young  wood-cells,  are  found  in  some  instancei 
before  the  formation  of  vessels  with  short  members. 
The  members  of  wide  vessels  with  horizontal  limiting 
surfaces  may  be  shorter  than  the  cambial  cells  from 
which  ihey  arise ;  the  difference  in  length  may,  however, 
be  due  10  the  fact  that,  as  they  become  wider,  their  height 
is  diminished  by  displacement  of  the  oblique  terminal  sur- 
faces into  the  horizontal  position'.  In  other  cases  how- 
ever, e.  g.  in  that  of  Vitis  observed  by  Coiin  *,  and  in  that 
of  Acacia  longifolia  observed  by  Sanio  ',  the  shortening  of 
the  members  of  the  vessel  is  so  considerable  that  it  does 
not  find  a  sufficient  explanation  in  this  displacement,  but 
rather  necessitates  the  supposition  of  a  transverse  division. 
{6)  In  the  initial  layer  those  transverse  and  oblique  di- 
visions of  the  elongated  cells  have  to  take  place,  by  means 
of  which  new  small  medullary  rays,  consisting  of  short 
parenchymatous  cells,  originate  within  the  bundles  of  the 
wood.  This  follows  almost  with  certainly  from  the  fact 
tliat  the  medullary  ray,  from  its  first  appearance  onwards, 
extends  through  the  initial  layer,  towards  wood  and  bast 
The  only  other  possible  supposition  would  be  thai  i:s 
first  origination  is  due  to  divisions  which  extend,  in  (he 
same  direction,  through  cambium,  young  wood,  and  young 
bast.  The  first  formation  of  a  small  medullary  ray  from 
1  hard  to  observe,  and  is  at  present  not  very  cleariy 
known*.  From  the  position  of  very  small  medullary  rays,  only  one  ceil  in  breadth, 
and  one  or  a  few  cells  in  height,  as  seen  in  tangential  sections  through  the  camttum 
and  the  zone  of  secondary  growth,  it  may  be  stated  thai  ihey  originate  either  by 
single  or  repeated  transverse  division  of  an  end  of  an  elongated  cambial  cell,  or 
by  the  cutting  off  of  a  portion  of  the  radial  lateral  wall  of  the  latter,  by  means 
of  a   (mussel -shaped)  wall  of  division,  with  its   concave  side  tamed  towards  the 

'  Snnio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  iS6j,  p.  Iia. 

•  Bcricht  iiber  d.  Verhandl.  d,  Scbies.  Gesellsch ,  Bol.  Section,  1857,  p.  44. 

*  Pringsheim's  Jahrb,  IX.  p.  5O. 
■  See  N.  MUller,  Bot.  UDterenchiiiigea,  IV.  p.  iSi.—Velten,  Botu.  Zeitg.  tSjg.  p.  Il^^- 
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radial  wall  in  question.  (Comp.  Fig.  202  m)  In  the  first  cell  thus  formed,  further 
transverse  divisions  may  then  ensue.  In  the  frequent  case  where  a  medullar)'  ray, 
mginating  as  described,  increases  in  height  in  the  successive  zones  of  secondary 
growth,  both  as  regards  its  absolute  size  and  the  number  of  its  cells,  the  various 
possible  modes  in  which  new  cells  may  be  added  may  easily  be  perceived,  but  the 
actual  process  has  not  been  established  with  certainty.  Further,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  a  small  medullary  ray  may  not  be  formed  by  repeated  transverse  division  of 
an  entire  elongated  cambial  cell,  or  even  of  several  one  above  another. 

Sect.  137.  As  follows  from  their  moile  of  development,  the  secondary  elements 
of  the  wood  and  bast  are  always  at  first  arranged  in  radial  rows,  if  we  except  many 
groups  of  sieve-tubes.  A  growth  in  thickness  of  the  masses  of  tissue  lying  inside  the 
actual  zone  of  secondary  growth,  such  as  would  result  in  a  displacement  of  the  radial 
rows,  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  wood  exclusively  during  the  development  of  the 
innermost  layers,  which  are  affected  by  it  in  the  way  of  displacement  or  tangential 
extension ;  at  a  later  period  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs ;  in  the  case  of  the  bast  the 
conditions  are  no  doubt  different,  owing  to  the  continual  widening  of  the  zone  of 
secondary  growth,  but  the  displacements  following  from  tliis,  which  are  to  be  described 
below,  affect  only  the  old  external  zones  to  any  considerable  degree. 

The  secondary  elements  must  therefore  maintain  their  original  radial  arrange- 
ment: 

(i)  When  the  form  and  length  which  they  had  in  the  cambial  stage  undergoes 
little  or  no  change  on  their  definitive  development. 

(2)  When,  although  they  become  larger  than  the  cambial  cells,  they  maintain  a 
form  similar  to  the  latter,  and  when,  in  particular,  they  have  terminal  surfaces  in- 
clined only  towards  the  radial  plane,  where  they  abut  on  and  penetrate  Ixitween 
one  another. 

The  first  case  occurs  almost  without  exception  in  the  medullary  rays  of  normal 
structure  (for  the  exceptions  in  the  case  of  Atragene,  Casuarina,  &c.  see  below),  in 
most  parenchymatous  masses  of  the  wood,  and  in  short  tracheides,  e.g.  those  of 
Cjrtisus  Laburnum,  &c.  It  is  true  that  the  height  and  breadth  here  frequently  in- 
crease  somewhat,  even  in  the  medullary  rays ',  on  the  transition  from  the  cambium 
to  the  definitive  condition,  but  only  in  a  slight  degree,  which  does  not  alter  the  general 
grouping. 

The  second  case  applies  to  the  elongated  elements  (fibrous  cells,  woody  fibres, 
tracheides)  of  the  wood  of  many,  and  the  bast  of  most  plants  which  form  wood. 
Even,  however,  in  cases  belonging  to  this  category,  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the 
parts  passing  out  of  the  cambial  condition  is  trifling,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  conditions  in  question  are  present,  almost  without  exception,  in  all  parts  of 
the  wood  and  bast  of  the  Conifer® ;  in  the  Dicotyledons  they  are  tolerably  general 
in  the  soft  bast,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  those  cases  which  are  characterised  by 
irregular  groups  of  sieve- tubes. 

The  sclerenchymatous  fibres  of  the  bast  maintain  their  radial  arrangement,  for 
example,  in  Carpinus,  Corylus,  Ostrya,  Liriodendron,  and  Magnolia  acuminata  and 


CumiMie  Ilofmci^lcr,  rflaiizciuclle,  p.  164. 
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tripetala\  The  above-mentioned  elongated  elements  of  the  Dicotyledonous  wood 
preserve  their  radial  arrangement,  for  example*,  in  Cunonia  capensis,  Vibumum 
Opulus,  Staphylea,  Hamamelis,  Nerium,  many  Asclepiadeae,  Rhus  typhinum,  Jatropha 
Manihot,  Laurus  nobilis,  Camphora,  Aesculus,  Verbena  maritima,  Broussonetia, 
Catalpa,  Paulownia,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Justicia  camea,  Fuchsia,  Melastofliaceae'i 
&c.,  which  are  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  plants  with  leaves  in  whorls ;  not  but 
what  with  similar  phyllotaxis  a  different  arrangement  of  the  elements  may  occur,  as 
will  be  shown  by  facts  to  be  mentioned  immediately. 

The  original  radial  arrangement  is,  on  the  other  hand,  disturbed  or  obliterated  : 

(i)  In  groups  of  elongated  elements,  which  show  a  great  elongation  on  transition 
from  the  cambial  condition  to  that  of  mature  tissue,  in  the  course  of  which  they  insert 
their  tapering  ends,  which  are  the  principal  seat  of  growth,  between  each  other,  and 
acquire  terminal  surfaces  which  are  inclined  not  only  towards  the  radial  rows,  but  also 
in  other  directions,  or  even  show  curvature  and  torsion  of  their  ends. 

(2)  When  certain  of  the  originally  similar  elements  undergo  considerable  growth 
in  the  transverse  directions,  on  attaining  their  definitive  development. 

The  first  case  perhaps  occurs  during  the  formation  of  many  irregular  groups  of 
sieve-tubes,  but  this  has  not  been  minutely  investigated,  and  is  doubtful.  It  certainly 
takes  place,  however,  in  the  case  of  those  fibrous  elements,  which  in  the  mature 
condition  do  not  show  any  regular  serial  arrangement,  and  which  often  grow  to 
many  times  their  original  cambial  length :  as  in  the  groups  of  sclerenchymatoos 
fibres  in  the  bast  of  many  Dicotyledons,  e.g.  Tilia  (Fig.  211),  in  the  fibrous  cells, 
fibres,  and  elongated  tracheides  in  the  wood  of  Leguminosae  (Cytisus  Labumom, 
Caragana,  &c. ;  most  beautifully,  on  account  of  the  contrast  with  the  other  elements 
of  the  wood,  which  maintain  the  cambial  form  and  length,  in  Herminiera  £la- 
phroxylon,  comp.  Sect.  150),  Ulmus  suberosa,  Moras  alba,  Celtis  australis,  Tamarix 
gallica,  Ilex  aquifolium,  Cornus  sanguinea,  Pyrus,  &c. 

The  second  case  occurs  universally  in  the  development  of  wide  vessels.  Ori- 
ginally similar  to  the  other  elements,  the  members  of  the  vessel  often  become 
expanded  to  many  times  their  initial  size ;  the  neighbouring  elements  thus  become 
not  only  displaced,  but  often  transversely  deformed  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  of 
the  vessel,  compressed,  or  even  completely  crashed,  so  that  mere  rudiments  remain *. 
According  to  the  degree  of  expansion,  and  the  number  of  the  wide  vessels  in  any 
portion  of  the  transverse  section,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  elements  is 
influenced  by  them. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  all  the  phenomena  described  may  occur  in 
various  degrees,  so  that  cases  intermediate  between  the  extremes  may  exist. 

Sect.  138.  The  collective  zones  of  secondary  growth,  cambium,  young  and 
mature  wood,  bast,  &c.,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  with  immediate  reference 
to  a  single  transverse  section  of  stem  and  root,  if  /raced  longiiudinally^  are  continued, 
as  uninterrupted  layers,  both  through  the  successive  portions  of  the  same  axis,  and 


*  Hartig,  Forstl.  Culturpfl.  p.  256.— Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1863,  p.  107. 
"  Compare  Sanio,  I.e.  pp.  107,  !  15. 

3  Vochting,  /.  c. 

*  For  a  minute  description,  sec  Vellen,  liotan.  Zcilg.  1875,  p.  809.  &c. 
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from  the  main  axis  into  the  lateral  shoots ;  and  in  fact  each  of  the  distinct  layers 
of  any  transverse  portion  is  continuous  with  the  equivalent  and  simultaneously 
formed  layer  of  the  successive  succeeding  portions ;  the  camhial  layer  of  a  shoot 
formed  in  one  year,  or  its  yearly  production  of  wood  being  continuous  with  the  like 
layers  in  the  next  year's  shoot,  &c. 

The  longitudinal  course  of  the  single  elements^  especially  of  those  which  are 
elongated,  as  appearing  in  the  direction  of  the  *  long  grain '  of  the  wood  and 
bast,  presents  a  series  of  remarkable  phenomena,  which,  in  a  certain  though  not 
strict  sense,  arc  independent  of  those  hitherto  discussed.  In  treating  of  them  we 
will  here  leave  out  of  consideration  the  torsion  of  the  entire  masses  of  wood  and  bast 
in  twining  stems,  in  so  far  as  this  is  in  immediate  relation  to  the  torsion  of  the  whole 
twining  part,  as  the  description  of  the  latter  phenomenon  forms  no  part  of  the 
present  work  ^ 

In  stems  with  a  straight  and  vertical  growth,  the  elements  in  question  usually 
have  their  longitudinal  axis  in  an  oblique  position,  deviating  from  the  vertical,  and 
this  is  the  case  both  in  bast  and  wood,  the  latter  having  been  the  subject  of  more 
exact  investigations,  which  are  here  to  be  principally  regarded  K 

The  deviation  from  the  vertical  is  usually  less  conspicuous  in  the  direction  of 
the  radial  plane ;  although  it  must  take  place  in  this  direction  in  the  case  of  the 
above-mentioned  bundles  with  elements  penetrating  irregularly  between  each  other, 
e  g.  in  the  wood  of  Fraxinus  and  Cytisus  Laburnum.  It  is  clearly  seen,  even  on 
observation  with  the  naked  eye,  in  the  case  of  the  Guaiacum  wood,  in  which  the 
fibres  of  successive  concentric  layers  have  their  ends  passing  between  each  other  ob- 
liquely in  the  radial  direction  (though  to  a  less  degree  than  in  the  tangential  direction). 

In  many  woods  the  oblique  position  in  the  tangential  plane  appears  more 
clearly.  As  a  rule  its  direction  is  the  same  for  all  the  elements  of  each  concentric 
layer,  and  on  observation  of  the  surface  is  indicated  by  an  oblique  *  grain '  or  striation 
running  round  the  whole  stem.  The  angle  at  which  the  striae  cut  the  vertical  varies, 
partly  according  to  the  species,  partly  in  individual  cases.  According  10  Braun  it 
reaches  its  maximum — as  much  as  45^ — in  Punica  Granatum ;  then  follow  Sorbus 
Aucuparia  (up  to  40^),  Syringa  vulgaris  (up  to  30''),  Jiisculus  Hippocastanum  (io°- 
20°);  smaller  values  are  more  freciuent,  e.g.  usually  4''-5'^,  rarely  as  much  as  10''  in 
Pinus  sylvestris,  3^-4^  in  Populus  pyramidalis,  Beiula  alba,  &c.  *  In  many  cases.' 
says  Braun,  *  especially  in  Pinus,  I  have  convinced  myself  that  specimens  with  shorter 
internodes  usually  show  greater  degrees  of  torsion,  than  those  with  longer  ones.* 
The  inclination  is  also  said  to  alter  with  the  age  of  the  tree,  l>ecoming  greater  in  the 
later  secondary  layers  in  Punica,  and  smaller  in  Pinus. 

The  direction  of  the  inclination  has  been  found  to  be  invariably  the  same  in  the 
case  of  many  trees;  right-handed  (in  the  sense  of  Mechanics)  in  ^]s('ulus  Hippo- 
castanum, left-handed  in  Populus  pyramidalis.  Other  trees  show  one  direction  as 
the  rule,  the  other  as  the  exception,  e.  g.  Pyrus  communis,  Carpinus,  chiefly  right- 


*  On  this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  II.  de  Vrics,  in  Ar])eilcn  des  Botan.  Instituts  /u 
Wiirzburg,  Heft  III,  and  the  earlier  liUralure  on  the  subject  which  is  there  cite«I. 

'  See  A.  Braun,  Ueber  den  schiefen  Verlauf  der  Ilolzfascr,  MonatsI)er.  d.  Jjerliner  Acad.  7  AujjiinI. 
1854  ;  Botan.  Zcitg.  1K69,  p.  747;  1870,  p.  158. 
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handed  Salix  alba  chiefly  left-handed.  Further,  it  either  remains  the  same  in  the 
successive  secondary  layers  of  the  same  stem,  or,  in  many  kinds  of  trees,  as  Pines 
and  Firs,  the  direction  changes,  becoming  reversed  after  a  number  of  similarly 
inclined  layers. 

Among  167  species  of  Dicotyledonous  woody  plants  and  Coniferae,  to  which 
Braun's  investigations  extend,  the  oblique  grain  is  present  in  1 1 1 ;  in  the  rest,  e.  g. 
Pinus  Cembra,  Populus  monilifera,  Ulmus  campestris  and  eflfusa,  Fraxinus  excelsior. 
Clematis  Vitalba,  it  has  not  been  observed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  Guaiacum  wood  is  different  from  their  uni- 
form obliquity  round  the  entire  stem  in  the  trees  hitherto  mentioned.  Here  the  grain 
curves  backwards  and  forwards  with  short  undulations,  in  each  layer  of  wood,  often 
cutting  the  vertical  at  45°,  assuming  different  directions  in  successive  narrow  layers, 
not  in  the  broad  (annual  ?)  rings.  This  arrangement,  showing  a  different  direction 
in  every  small  subdivision  of  the  wood,  and  the  interlacing  of  the  elements, 
in  addition "  to  the  radially  oblique  position  and  interweaving  above  mentioned,  arc 
the  causes  of  the  impossibility  of  splitting  the  Guaiacum  wood  in  the  radial,  and  the 
difficulty  of  doing  so  in  the  tangential  direction. 

The  facts  mentioned,  and  especially  the  reversal  of  direction,  in  successive  layers 
of  wood,  are  sufficient  to  show,  what  all  accurate  investigation  confirms,  that  the 
oblique  grain  is  a  purely  anatomical  phenomenon,  independent  of  the  external  con- 
formation of  the  plant.  It  is  also  only  perceptible  externally  in  the  case  of  injuries 
which  lead  to  the  splitting  of  the  tree  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  such  as  frost 
cracks,  splitting  of  the  cortex  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  bast,  e.  g.  in  Tilia. 
Syringa,  Juniperus,  and  Thuja,  or  in  the  case  of  an  excessive  local  swelling  of  the 
layers  of  wood,  starting  from  branches  or  roots,  as  in  many  trees  (Punica,  Car- 
pinus,  Populus  pyramidalis) ;  this  leads  to  the  formation  of  ridges,  which  run  round 
the  stem  obliquely,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain. 

A  plausible  anatomical  explanation  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  elongated 
elements  of  the  wood  is  afforded  in  a  general  way  by  their  conditions  of  length.  As 
will  be  shown  below,  the  elongated  elements  in  a  number  of  woody  plants  increase 
successively  in  length  for  a  series  of  years.  As  the  total  length  of  any  portion  of  the 
stem  remains  unchanged  during  the  secondary  growth  in  thickness,  and  as,  further, 
no  enlargement  of  individual  cells  at  the  cost  of  others  which  become  obliterated 
occurs,  either  in  the  cambium  or  its  products  (with  the  exception  of  the  relatively 
inconsiderable  phenomena  connected  with  the  expansion  of  vessels  mentioned 
al>ovc),  but  on  the  contrary,  all  the  cells  of  any  layer  parallel  to  the  periphery 
grow,  and  become  larger,  or  at  any  rate  not  smaller,  it  follows  that  the  progressive 
increase  in  length  of  the  elongated  elements  must  result  in  their  position  becoming 
oblique ;  in  the  one  case  this  affects  the  cambial  cells  themselves,  in  the  other  the 
fibrous  elements  in  process  of  differentiation.  It  may  at  once  be  added  that  in  the 
case  of  stems  with  the  fibres  in  a  tangentially  vertical  position,  as,  for  example, 
Fraxinus,  the  length  of  those  belonging  to  successive  layers  must  remain  the  same, 
or  any  difference  in  length  must  be  equalised  by  radial  obliquity  only,  a  point  which 
has  still  to  be  investigated.  These  considerations  render  the  phenomenon  intelligible 
it  its  main  outlines,  but  by  no  means  explain  all  the  details.  It  is  open  to  question 
whctlier  the  above-mentioned  differences  in  length  are  sufficient  by  fhemselvcs  to 
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explain  the  extent  of  the  angle  of  inclination ;  the  similar  direction  of  the  inclination 
in  the  individual  layers,  its  reversal,  and  more  especially  its  alleged  diminution  in 
the  later  layers  in  Pinus,  &c.,  all  remain  to  be  explained.  The  basis  of  such  an 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  a  more  complete  determination  of  the  size  and  form 
of  the  organs  in  question,  than  has  yet  been  made. 

The  undulated  course  of  the  woody  fibres,  which  appears  on  cicatrised  wounds, 
&€.,  and  gives  the  character  to  knotted  and  gnarled  wood,  may  here  be  excluded 
(rem  minute  consideration,  as  it  is  a  pathological  phenomenon  ^ 

Sect.  139.  Plants  with  typical  Dicotyledonous  structure  of  the  stem,  as  well  as 
the  majority  of  those  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  which  are  anomalous  in  this 
respect,  form,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  a  cambial  ring  in  ihe  rooi^  at  an  early 
period,  and  this,  when  once  present,  shows  a  completely  similar  growth  and  new 
production  to  that  in  the  stem,  although  in  each  particular  case  definite  special 
differences  exist  between  stem  and  root,  which  are  to  be  discussed  below. 

The  first  origin  and  orientation  of  the  cambial  ring  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
different  from  that  in  the  stem,  in  consequence  of  the  different  original  general 
structure  in  the  root.  It  originates  in  the  axial  vascular  bundle.  The  process 
begins  ^ith  growth  in  thickness  and  tangential  division  of  that  layer  of  cells  which 
borders  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  phloem-groups,  and  in  fact  it  proceeds  from  the 
middle  of  each  of  these  groups  towards  its  two  lateral  margins,  and  thus  also  towards 
the  outer  corners  of  the  xylem-platcs.  The  products  of  the  tangential  division  are 
cambium  and  young  secondary  thickening.  In  the  usual  case  of  abundant  growth  in 
thickness,  the  tangential  divisions  eventually  reach  the  pericambial  cells  lying  outside 
the  xylem-plates,  and  are  continued  over  the  latter,  thus  uniting  the  originally  separate 
portions  of  the  cambium  to  form  a  closed  ring.  As  follows  from  the  original 
arrangement  and  form  of  the  xylem-  and  phloem-groups  in  the  .root-bundle,  the 
general  transverse  section  of  the  cambial  ring,  at  its  origin  and  before  its  completion, 
is  a  figure  following  the  outline  of  the  xylem  body;  in  the  diarch  bundles  it  is  a 
narrow  ellipse,  in  those  with  more  than  two  rays  it  is  a  polygon,  with  as  many  blunt 
comers  and  concave  sides  as  xylem-plates  are  present.  As,  however,  the  cambio- 
genetic  production  of  tissue  on  the  side  of  the  wood  takes  place  unequally  all  round, 
and  is  the  more  abundant  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  original  starting-points  of  the 
formation  of  cambium,  the  phloem-groups  are  rapidly  shifted  towards  the  outside, 
and  the  concavities  of  the  ring  become  flattened,  so  that  its  transverse  section  soon 
assumes  a  permanent,  approximately  circular  form. 

It  is  only  in  the  com[)aratively  rare  cases  of  slight  growth  in  thickness  that  the 
concavities  between  the  original  xylem-plates  are  permanent,  and  that  the  union  of 
the  original  portions  of  the  ring  round  their  angles  fails  to  lake  place ;  the  formation 
of  cambium  is  in  some  few  cases  entirely  wanting,  comp.  p.  355.  In  other  cases  the 
tangential  division  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  xylem-plates  is  conspicuously  less 
than  that  opposite  the  original  phloem-groups;    the  cells  in   the  former  position 


*  Compare  Schacht,  I^hrbuch,  p.  67. — Goppcrt,  Nachtrage  zu  d.  Schrift  iibcr  Inschriften,  &c, 
n.  iiber  Mascrbildung,  Hrcsl.  1870. — Idem,  iihcr  <lic  Folgen  ausscrer  Vcrlclzungen  der  Baume,  Bresl. 
1873- — Ralzeburg,  Waldvenlcrbniss,  I. — Ntirdlinger,  Forstbotanik,  I.  p.  274. 

'  See  Van  Tieghcm,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  5  ser.  torn.  XUI.  p.  185,  pi.  3,  4,  8. 
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follow  the  growth  in  thickness  chieHy  by  means  of  radial  extension,  so  that,  as  seen  in 
transverse  section,  the  small-celled  ring  appears  interrupted  at  the  xylem-plales  by 
rows  of  larger  cells,  e.  g.  Cucurbita,  Urtica  (Figs.  203.  204). 

The  production  of  tissue  by  the  cambial  ring  or  its  segments,  when  once 
originated,  maintains  the  same  course  as  that  descnbed  in  the  case  of  the  stenu 
Anv  special  diflerenccs  in  the  succession  of  the  divisions  are,  at  the  present  time  at 
least  unknown  The  mass  of  tissue  given  off  internally  is  to  be  termed  the  wood, 
the  penpheral  mass  the  bast.  Both  are  divided  into  wood  and  bast  bundles,  which 
correspond  to  one  another  m  the  same  way  as  in  the  stem,  and  may  be  comprv- 
hended  under  the  name  strands  and  mto  radial  bands  composed  of  non^equivalent 
elements  which  alternate  with  the  strands,  and  in  the  root  no  doubt  always  conuM 
of  parenchyma ,  these  are  the  medullary  rays 

The  original  large  medullary  ra>s  are  obviously  excluded  in  the  case  of  the 
root      As  regards  the  arrangement  of  those  ra)s  which  are  present,  and  the  dis:- 


position  of  the  strands  which  is  determined  by  them,  two  main  types  are  to  be 
distinguished,  though  these  are  not  sharply  contrasted  in  all  cases. 

(1)  A  main  medullary  ray  (usually  very  broad)  appears  opposite  the  angle  of 
each  original  xylem-plate,  the  same  number  of  main  strands  alternating  with  the 
main  medullary  rays,  e.g.  Centranthus,  adventitious  roots  of  Tropseolum,  Urtica 
dioica  (Fig.  103)  among  diarch  roots;  the  main  root  of  Cucurbita  (Fig.  104 )« 
Phaseolus,  Convolvulus  tricolor,  and  many  others  among  the  tetrarch  forms;  adventi- 
tious roots  of  Cereus  grandiflorus,  Clusia,  Cucurbita,  and  Artanihe  among  the  poly- 
arch  root-bundles.    Comp.  van  Tieghem,  /.  c 

(z)  The  whole  periphery  of  the  primary  bundle  acquires  fascicular  elements. 
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between  which  only  small  medullary  rays  exist,  with  an  arrangement  not  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  primary  xylem-plates.  The  entire  secondary  growth  thus  forms  a 
cylindrical  strand,  without  main  medullary  rays,  e.  g.  Taraxacum,  Scorzonera  his- 
panica,  Rubia,  Thuja,  Taxus,  Cupressus,  &c. 

On  the  connection  of  the  bundles  of  secondary  wood  with  the  primary  plates, 
see  Sect.  153. 

For  the  further  growth  of  the  bundles  and  medullary  rays  when  once  formed, 
the  successive  subdivision  of  the  former  by  new  medullary  rays,  and  the  structure 
of  the  cambial  layer,  the  same  general  rules  hold  good  as  in  the  stem. 

The  divisions  in  the  cambial  zone  also  appear  to  follow  in  general  the  same 
rules  as  in  the  latter,  though  this  remains  to  be  investigated.  The  frequent  appxiar- 
ance  of  secondary  intermediate  strands  m  the  broad  medullary  rays,  es|)ecially  of 
fleshy  roots,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

As  a  rule,  the  beginning  of  secondary  growth  takes  place  in  the  root  imme- 
diately after  the  differentiation  of  the  primary  tissues ;  in  the  cases  mentioned  of  feeble 
development  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  in  the  adventitious  roots  of  Clusia,  Cereus, 
and  Piperaceae,  it  begins  relatively  late,  so  that  each  portion  of  the  root  at  first 
remains  for  some  time  in  the  primary  condition. 


II.    The  Wood. 

I.    Distribuiion  and  form  of  the  zones  of  secondary  thickening. 

Sect.  140.  In  the  native  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers  the  wood  acquires  in 
every  period  of  vegetation  an  increment  of  growth,  the  development  of  which  begins 
in  spring  with  the  unfolding  of  the  buds,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  roots  of 
Dicotyledonous  trees,  reaches  its  end  in  autumn,  starting  afresh  after  a  period  of  rest 
in  winter ;  in  the  roots  of  native  Dicotyledonous  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  it  continues 
to  make  slow  progress  throughout  the  winter,  and  only  reaches  its  end  on  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period  of  growth,  whereupon  it  immediately  begins  again  ^ 

The  product  of  each  period  of  secondary  growth,  corresponding  in  our  climate 
to  an  annual  pxjriod,  is,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  from  that  of  the  earlier  and  later 
periods,  by  definite  differences  of  structure  in  the  limiting  layers,  which  are  to  be 
described  below.  It  is  therefore  called  an  annual  zone,  annual  layer,  or  annual  ring, 
and  its  limiting  layers  just  mentioned  are  called  spring-wood  and  auIumn-7vood, 

The  consideration  of  the  zones  of  secondary  thickening  may  conveniently  start 
from  those  which  are  severed  into  distinct  annual  layers,  especially  as  this  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  case. 

The  form  of  the  annual  rings  has  been  investigated  in  the  case  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  is  well  known,  and  does  not  require  any  detailed  statement  here,  that 
their  average  breadth  shows  great  variations  in  the  same  individual,  according  to  age, 
and  to  the  action  of  more  or  less  favourable  conditions  of  vegetation',  and  that  under 


*  Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1862,  p.  313. 

'  Compare  the  works  of  Nordlinger  and  R.  Ilartig,  to  be  cited  below. — Further,  H.  de  Vries, 
Einflnss  des  Druckcs  auf  d.  liaii,  &c.  des  IIolzcs,  p.  96;  Flora,  1872,  p.  241,  1875. 
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similar,  or  equally  favourable  conditions,  the  average  breadth  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  species.  Compare,  for  example,  the  broad  rings  of  Paulownia  and 
Ailanthus,  with  those  of  Citrus  and  Cornus ;  Pinus  silvestris  and  Abies  pectinata  with 
Taxus,  &c.  In  the  stem  of  the  young  tree  the  breadth  of  the  annual  rings  increases, 
under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  for  a  number  of  years,  then  remaining  for  a 
scries  of  years  at  an  average  maximum,  but  decreasing  again  in  advanced  age.  In 
the  yearly  shoots  formed  on  the  thickened  stem  the  average  maximal  breadth  of  ring 
is  attained  in  the  first  year,  or  in  the  first  few  years*.  It  is  shoA^Ti  even  by  superficial 
observation,  which  may  be  easily  confirmed  by  more  minute  research,  that  the  yearly 
secondary  growth  in  the  lateral  branches  and  roots  of  a  tree  is  less  than  that  in 
the  stem. 

The  breadth  of  each  ring  is,  in  the  regularly  developed  s/em^  uniform  all  round, 
though  even  in  this  case  it  may  be  unequal  in  consequence  of  unequal  acceleration  of 
the  growth  on  different  sides,  the  ring  thus  becoming  undulating  or  eccentric,  even  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  wholly  absent  on  the  deficient  side.  The  rings  of  one  and 
the  same  cross-section  of  the  stem  often  show  the  most  various  differences  in  all 
thest*  respects,  forming,  as  it  were,  records  of  the  history  of  its  growth  and  nutrition ; 
in  certain  woody  plants,  to  be  mentioned  below,  such  inequalities  of  growth  arc 
typical. 

Unilaterally  unequal  development  of  the  rings,  and  consequent  eccentric  thickening, 
are  the  rule  for  the  lateral  branches  of  the  stem  and  of  the  roots ;  and  in  fact  in  the 
lateral  branches  of  most  Dicotyledonous  woody  plants,  the  upper  side  is  the  favoured 
one,  e.  g.  Acer  pseudoplatanus,  Alnus,  Carpinus,  Cornus,  Corylus,  Crataegus,  Cytisus 
Laburnum,  Euonymus,  Glediischia  triacanthos,  Fagus,  Tilia,  Prunus  spec,  Robinia, 
&c.';  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Coniferous  woods,  and  according  to  N5rdlinger  in 
Castanea,  the  under  side  is  favoured.  In  small  stems  also,  which  for  a  series  of  years 
have  grown  upright,  and  increased  uniformly  in  thickness  all  round,  but  have  then 
been  permanently  brought  into  the  inclined  position  by  the  pressure  of  snow, 
Nordlinger  found  that  the  rings  formed  from  the  time  when  the  stems  became 
oblique,  were  eccentric,  and  that  in  the  Pines,  Firs,  and  Larches  the  under  side,  in 
Oaks  and  Beeches  the  upper  side  is  favoured.  In  the  lateral  roots  of  trees  at  the 
places  where  they  arise  from  the  stem,  the  upper  side  which  is  continued  into  the 
latter  is  the  one  favoured ;  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  stem  the  under  side  usually 
has  the  advantage,  according  to  Mohl's  opinion',  but  this  point  has  not  been  decided 
for  certain.     Centrically  developed  roots  of  trees  are,  however,  not  actually  rare. 

In  the  case  of  our  forest  trees  a  series  of  investigations  have  been  instituted  on 
the  average  amount  of  the  annual  secondary  growth  of  the  stem  in  its  successive 
transverse  sections  from  base  to  apex,  which  of  course  always  determines  the  general 
form  of  the  stem  *.     In  some  cases  the  successive  surfaces  of  the  transverse  section 


*  Nordlinger,  Der  Holzring,  p.  14. 

'■'  Compare  Nordlinger,  Holzring,  p.  ^o. — Hofmcister,  Allgem.  Morphologic,  p.  604. 
'  Botan.  Zeitg.  1862,  p.  274. 

♦  Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1869.  p.  i. — Nordlinger,  Der  Holzring,  Stuttg.  187 J. — R.  Hartig,  in 
Dankelmann's  Zcitschr.  f.  Forst-  u.  Jagdwesen,  Bd.  HI ;  and  Botan.  Zeitg.  1R70,  p.  505. — We  may 
refer  to  these  works  for  the  older,  very  defective  literature,  and  for  many  details  not  strictly  be- 
longing to  our  i)resent  subject. 
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of  the  individual  layers  has  been  determined,  giving  the  'growth  in  mass;'  while  in 
others  the  (radial)  diameier,  the  breadth  of  ring  has  been  measured,  on  the  successive 
dimensions  of  which  the  form  of  the  stem  depends.  The  growths  in  mass  and 
breadth  of  ring  in  a  layer  do  not  necessarily  correspond  one  with  another,  because 
the  former  may  be  greater  in  its  lower  portion,  where  its  periphery  is  larger,  though 
the  breadth  of  ring  is  smaller,  than  in  its  upper  portion  where  the  ring  is  broader. 
The  following  rules  may  hold  good  as  giving  the  consistent  result  of  the  published 
investigations,  which  extend  to  the  Oak,  Beech,  Alder,  Silver  Fir  (Abies  pectinata, 
D.  C),  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris  L.),  Red  Fir  (Abies  excelsa  Poir.),  Larch, 
Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus  L.),  &c. 

(i)  In  the  shafly  i.e.  in  the  unbranched  stem  between  the  basal  *  stock'  and  the 
crown,  the  annual  growth  in  mass  increases  in  the  case  of  trees  which  stand  free  ^ 
from  above  downwards  \  according  to  Nordlinger  the  average  diameter  of  the  ring 
always  increases  simultaneously,  while,  according  to  R.  Hartig,  this  may  increase 
or  decrease,  or  remain  the  same,  which  agrees  with  the  results  of  the  radial  measure- 
ments made  by  Mohl  on  three  trees  grown  in  the  open,  which  showed  increase  in 
the  upward  direction.  In  closely  planted  trees,  the  average  breadth  of  the  rings 
increases  in  the  upward  direction,  according  to  Nordlinger,  Mohl,  and  R.  Hartig, 
while  according  to  R.  Hartig's  statement,  which  has  been  reasonably  disputed  by 
NOrdlinger,  the  growth  in  surface  or  mass  remains  throughout  approximately  the 
same.  Trees,  the  crown  of  which  has  become  stunted  in  consequence  of  their  being 
closely  planted,  show  a  diminution  of  the  secondary  growth  in  this  direction,  namely, 
from  above  downwards,  which  may  extend  even  to  its  complete  absence  in  the  lower 
portion. 

(2)  In  the  crown  the  growth  increases  in  the  downward  direction,  both  in  the 
stem  and  branches. 

(3)  In  the  basal  stock  a  considerable  increase  in  the  secondary  growth  and  the 
average  breadth  of  ring  takes  place  in  the  older  stems,  i.  e.  in  the  outer  layers ;  this 
starts  from  the  upper  side  of  the  insertions  of  the  roots,  and  may  extend  upwards  to 
a  diflferent  height  (03-3  metres  and  more),  according  to  the  particular  case.  At 
the  points  of  insertion  of  vigorous  lateral  roots,  the  secondary  growth  is  locally 
increased  in  such  a  manner  that  the  well-known  projections  of  the  stock,  separated 
by  furrows,  and  in  the  case  of  tropical  trees  attaining  huge  dimensions,  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  'forms  of  growth'  mentioned  under  (i)  are  subject  to  change  in  the  same 
individual,  when  successively  planted  free,  and  in  contact  with  others.  For  each 
particular  species  of  our  forest  trees  one  or  the  other  form  of  growth  is  the  rule,  and 
this  depends  on  whether  they  usually  grow  in  close  contiguity  throughout  life,  either 
wild  or  in  forest  culture  (e.  g.  Beech,  Silver  Fir,  Red  Fir),  or  whether  in  their  later 
years  they  become  free  (e.  g.  Scotch  Fir,  Larch,  Oak.  Alder)  *. 

The  dependence  of  the  general  form  of  the  stem,  whether  it  be  more  conical 
or  cylindrical,  on  the  conditions  mentioned  is  self-evident.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
clear,  that  in  the  stems  of  exotic  plants  which  deviate  from  the  cylindrico-conical 
form,  as  the  spindle-  or  barrel-shaped  stems  of  Bombacex  *,  the  progression  of  the 

*  Compare  R.  Harlig,  Botan.  Zcitjj.  1870,  p  513. 

'  See  e.g.  the  figure  of  Ik)mlMx  Mungiilia  in  Martius,  Fl.  Hrasil.  Tab.  physiogn.  X. 
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annual  secondary  growth  from  below  upwards  must  be  different  from  that  in  our 
trees,  in  so  far  as  the  form  is  dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  wood, 
and  not  on  that  of  the  cortical  layers  or  masses  of  pith.  How  far  the  one  or  the 
other  explanation  is  the  right  one  has  not  been  made  out  in  all  cases  in  these  plants. 
The  Mamillariae.  for  example,  cited  by  Mohl  as  examples  of  barrel-shaped  stems, 
owe  their  form,  not  to  the  successive  increase  or  decrease  in  thickness  of  the  layers 
of  wood,  but  to  that  of  the  cortical  masses  of  parenchyma. 

2.    The  forms  of  Tissue  of  the  secondary  wood. 

Sect.  141.  'Y\\^  forms  of  iisstu  of  which  the  secondary  wood  is  composed* 
belong  chiefly  to  the  categories  oi  cells  (comp.  pp.  5,  115,  121),  irachece^  and  scleren^ 
chymatous  elements^  especially  sclerenchymatous  fibres.  They  sometimes  have  their 
characteristic  anatomical  peculiarities,  and  the  division  of  labour  which  these  in- 
dicate, rigorously  developed  and  carried  out;  sometimes,  however,  the  division  of 
labour  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  while  an  element  has  the  essential  pecu- 
liarities and  functions  of  one  of  these  forms  of  tissue,  and  must  therefore  be  classified 
with  it,  it  further  shares  in  the  characteristics  of  another  form. 

In  the  tough  strong  woods  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  been  the  chief 
subject  of  investigation,  the  latter  holds  good  of  the  elements  of  all  forms,  in  so  far 
that  they  are — in  various  degrees — thick-walled  and  sclerotic ;  a  phenomenon  which 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  secondary  wood  generally,  but  only  of  that  of  the  *  woods ' 
so  called  in  ordinary  phraseology.  In  the  very  hard  secondary  wood  of  Convolvulus 
Cneorum,  for  example,  all  the  elements  both  of  the  bundles  and  of  the  medullary  rays 
are  in  the  highest  degree  sclerotic ;  in  the  soft,  fleshy,  chiefly  parenchymatous  wood 
of  the  stem  of  Carica,  Cheirostemon,  many  succulent  roots,  &c.,  only  certain  individual 
elements  have  that  character.  In  the  stem  of  Clematis  Vitalba,  the  parenchyma  of 
the  medullary  rays  takes  part  in  the  sclerosis,  in  that  of  Atragene  it  does  not, 
and  so  on. 

In  many  woods  one  or  the  other  form  of  tissue  may  be  absent,  and  its  functions 
be  undertaken  by  others,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  examples  to  be  mentioned  below. 

Sect.  142.  The  trachece  of  the  secondary  wood  appear  partly  in  the  form  of 
vessels,  partly  as  tracheides*. 

Of  the  forms  of  vessels,  as  distinguished  by  the  structure  of  their  walls,  the 
reticulately  thickened  are  present  exclusively  or  principally  in  succulent  soft  woods, 
as  in  the  stem  of  the  Papayaceae,  and  in  many  fleshy  roots  (Sect.  159).  Reticulated 
vessels  with  large  meshes  are  further  characteristic  of  the  wood  of  the  Crassulaceae ', 
even  of  the  species  with  hard  wood.  Reticulated  vessels  occur,  together  with  pitted 
ones,  in  the  Caryophylleae,  and  may  often  be  found  in  herbaceous  Dicotyledons, 
which  have  been  comparatively  little  investigated.  The  wood  of  the  Mamillarise  and 
of  species  of  Echinocactus  and  Melocaclus  contains  only  spiral  and  annular  trachea^ 
and  in  fact  both  vessels  and  tracheides :  some  have  feebler  thickening  fibres,  the 


*  Sanio,  Uebcrdie  im  Winter  Starke  fuhrenden  2^11en  des  Holzkorpers.,  Halle  (Linntiea),  1858. 
—  M   liotan.  Zcitj^.  1863,  P-  85,  &c.  The  latter  also  contains  detailed  citations  of  the  older  literature. 

*  Compare  Chapter  IV. 

■'  Comi)are  Regnault,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  4  ser.  torn.  XIV.  p.  87. 
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transverse  section  of  which  is  almost  isodiametric,  while  those  of  others  are  ridge- 
shaped  and  deeply  projecting  as  described  at  p.  1 56.  The  former  are  chiefly  vessels, 
the  latter  usually  tracheides ;  but  the  separation  of  the  two  forms  is  hard  to  carry  out 
with  certainty  on  account  of  the  difliculty  of  estal)lishing  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  vascular  perforations.  The  species  of  Opuntia  and  Cereus  have  reticulated 
vessels,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  trachex  wiih  the  ridge-shaped  thickenings 
above  mentioned. 

The  cases  described,  however,  constitute  exceptions  as  compared  with  the  great 
majority  esjHJcially  of  "arborescent  or  shrubby  Dicotyledons.  In  the  latter  the  vessels 
of  the  secondary  wood  are  pitted  vessels,  the  wall,  apart  from  the  pits,  being  either 
smooth,  or  with  a  fine  spiral  fibre  on  the  inner  side  (comp.  Fig.  ao.-;).  The  pits  of 
the  vessels  are  bordered  and  correspond  one  wiih  another,  at  least  on  those  surfaces 
which  border  on  vessels  or  tracheides  (comp.  Sect.  38).  On  the  surfaces  bordering 
on  non-equivalent  elements,  various  conditions  occur,  which  will  be  stated  below, 
chiefly  according  to  Sanio. 

Where  pitted  vessels  are  adjacent  to  sclcrcnchymatous  fibres  with  unbordercd  pits 
(comp.  Sect.  143),  the  pitting  may  be  wholly  absent  (Olea  curopxa,  Fuchsia  globosa 
according  to  Sanio) ;  in  most  cases  pits  arc  present,  though  they  are  always  less  numerous 
than  those  on  the  surfaces  contiguous  with  trachez,  and  they  also  differ  from  the  latter 
in  form.  On  the  surfaces  adjoining  fibres  with  unbordercd  pits,  the  pits  on  the  wall  of 
the  vessel  are  bordered,  but  smaller  than  those  on  the  boundaries  of  vessels,  in  Hedera 
Helix,  Euonymus  latifolius,  europxus,  and  Syringa  vulgaris;  they  are  unbordercd  in 
Sambucus  nigra,  racemosa,  Acer  platanoides,  Salix  acutifolia,  hippopharfolia,  Populus 
pyramidalis,  .£sculus  Hippocastanum,  Rliamnus  Frangula,  Aucuba  japonica,  Pittosporum 
Tobira.  The  surfaces  adjacent  to  parenchyma  and  fibrous  cells  have  sometimes  bordered, 
sometimes  unbordercd  pits,  and  sometimes  both  kinds.  The  first,  for  example,  is  the  case 
in  Quercus  pedunculata,  Diospyros  virginiana,  Juglans  regia,  Porlioria  hygrometrica, 
Spartiumscoparium,  Caraganaarborescens,  Sophora  japonica,  Acacia  Sophora,  Morusalba, 
Daphne  Mezereum,  Ribes  rubnim,  Syringa  vulgaris,  Casuarina  equisetifolia,  Hibiscus 
Rosa  sinensis,  Pzonia  Mutan,  Ficus  Sycomorus,  Oleaeuropza,  Neriiim  Oleander,  I'amanx 
gallica,  Punica  Granatum,  Justicia  carnea;  these  pits  are  unbordercd  in  Hedera  Helix, 
Sambucus  racemosa,  nigra,  ^sculus  Hippocastanum,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Syrhiga  Josikza, 
Solanum  Dulcamara,  Populus  pyramidalis,  Salix  hippophzfolia,  acutifolia,  Vitis  vinifera, 
Magnolia  tripetala,  acuminata.  Hydrangea  hortensis; — both  kinds  occur  in  Bombax 
Ceiba,  Ficus  rubiginosa,  Jatropha  M.mihot,  Fuchsia  globosa  and  Eu^^enia  australis. 

As  a  rule  the  pits  bordering  on  cells  are  relatively  large ;  they  are  rarely  small  and 
very  numerous  (Hydrangea  hortensis) ;  where  two  kinds  occur  the  bordered  often  differ 
from  the  unbordercd  also  in  their  superficial  outline.  The  pits  of  the  vessel  always 
correspond  with  the  unbordercd  ones  of  the  non-equivalent  elements,  and  in  fact  those 
of  the  latter  are  always  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  border  of  the  pits  on  the  vessel. 

As  an  exception  we  must  mention  the  wall  destitute  of  pits  with  which  the  vessels 
border  on  the  fibrous  cells  in  Punica  (iranatuni. 

Where  the  lateral  walls  of  the  members  of  a  vessel  have  a  spirally  thickened  inner 
layer  in  addition  to  the  pits,  the  spirals  are  always  present  on  the  surfaces  adjacent  to 
trachez,  with  one  exception  to  be  mentioned  at  the  end ;  in  certain  cases  they  also  exist 
on  the  surfaces  adjacent  to  all  the  other,  non-equivalent  elements  (Tilia  parviflora,  Pitto- 
sporum Tobira,  Prunus  domcstica,  Lauroccrasus).  In  other  cases  the  spirals  are  absent 
on  the  surfaces  which  border  on  parenchyma,  while  they  are  present  on  the  others 
(Amygdalus  communis  and  other  Amygdalez) ;  or  they  are  absent  where  vessels  border 
on  one  another  and  on  parenchyma,  and  are  only  present  on  the  surfaces  which  are 
adjacent  to  fibres. 
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The  different  forms  of  perforation  of  the  transverse  wall  vary  according  to  the 
particular  cases  [species). 

The  vessels  are  relatively  Ihin-walied  in  most  true  woods,  even  In  very  hard  woodi, 
and  are  often  remarkably  delicate  (Camellia  japonica).  More  rarely  the  thickness  of 
their  walls  is  equal  to  that  of  the  thick  est- walled  of  the  elements  which  accompany  them, 
e.  g.  Fraxinus  excelsior,  Omus,  Nerium  Oleander,  Pipencea:,  Convolvulus  Cneomm, 

The  Tracheidti  (Fig.  205)  either  constitute  the  only  tracheal  elements  of  the 
wood  (Coniferae,  Winterese),  or  they  occur  together 
with  other  tracheal  organs,  especially  vessels.  They 
are  characterised  as  tracheides  by  the  properties 
indicated  in  Chap.  IV.  The  structure  of  their  wall  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Coniferae  and  Winterer  that  of  pitted 
vessels  with  bordered  pits ;  in  most  Taxineas  there  are 
also  spirals  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall.  In  the 
second  case  the  same  holds  good,  with  the  addition 
that  they  then  resemble  the  members  of  the  narrower 
vessels  of  the  same  wood,  either  in  all  points,  except 
the  vascular  perforation,  or  at  least  in  possessing 
similar  bordered  pits  to  those  of  the  vessels  belonging 
lo  the  same  wood.  As  regards  the  spirally  or  an- 
nularly  thickened  inner  layer,  they  usually  agree  with 
the  vessels  accompan)ing'  them,  but  not  always:  in 
Pj'rus  communis,  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  and  Staphylea 
pinnata  the  vessels  have  spirals,  the  tracheides  not,  in 
Philadclphus  coronarius  the  converse  is  the  casf.  In 
particular  tracheides  of  many  plants,  we  find,  as  an 
exception,  isolated  thickenings  of  the  wall,  projecting 
inwards  in  the  form  of  blunt  cylindrical  pegs,  or  of 
bars  running  transversely  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Both  forms  were  observed  by  Sanio  in  Hippophx 
rhamnoides,  the  latter  in  Pinus  silvestris',  and  casually 
by  me  also  in  Drimys  VVinteri.  The  transverse  bars 
lie  in  the  radial  direction,  at  least  in  Pinus  and 
Winlcra,  and  are  continued  as  a  single  bar  through 
many  elements  of  a  radial  row.  Peculiar  transverse 
ud  m-te  ih«  ii»iiii<HGn»  -tw  (i1.m11  up-  lines,  which  Sanio  found  on  macerated  tracheides  of 
in.«tr4«i,iir<'nioaaB.iii»ra]in«rju™ii     Cusuarina  {I.e.  p.  ti7),  still  require  explanation. 

Where  tracheides  occur  together  with  vessels  or 
sclercncbymatous  fibres,  or  both,  two  extreme  cases  may  be  distinguished  as 
regards  their  form,  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  those  which  on  the  whole  resemble 
the  members  of  the  smaller  vessels  in  length  and  width,  and  abut  on  one  another 
with  a  relatively  slight  incUnaiion  of  their  terminal  surfaces;  on  the  other  hand, 
more  elongated,  '  fibre-like '  forms,  with  long  acuminate  ends,  sometimes  cixn 
forked  (Hippopha,  Casuarina  torulosa,  Staphylea  pinnata),  which  penetrate  between 
one  another  and  between  the  non-equivalent  elements. 


'  Compare  above,  p.  164. 
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The  average  length,  expressed  in  hundredths  of  a  millimetre,  is,  for  example,  accord- 
ing to  Sanio's  determination,  in 

Tracbeides  most  Fihriform 

jimiiar  to  veur/j,  Tracbtidej, 

Fagus  silvatica .    .    .     39 75 

Cunonia  capensis  .    .     69 97 

Casuarina  tonilosa     .45 104 

„        equisetifolia    48 75 

Hamamelis  virginica  .70 80 

Sheperdia  canadensis      19 45 

The  first  category  includes  those  tracheides  which  also  approach  the  vessels 
most  nearly  in  the  structure  of  the  wall,  while  those  belonging  to  the  second  are  in 
this  respect  also  less  similar  to  the  vessels,  and  approach  the  fibres  in  every  point. 
If  we  survey  the  entire  series  of  the  woods  investigated,  there  is  on  both  sides, 
as  well  as  between  the  two  principal  cases  just  distinguished,  a  continuous  transition 
between  the  extremes  *. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  nature  of  the  thickening  layers ' 
generally  vary  in  accordance  with  the  other  differences  and  similarities,  if  the  excep- 
tional cases  of  very  thick-walled  vessels  already  mentioned  be  left  out  of  account. 
The  peculiar  tubes,  containing  air,  which  form  the  floating  apparatus  of  many 
Leguminous  woods  (Herminiera,  &c.)  must  here  be  mentioned  by  way  of  supplement. 
In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  the  description  of  them  follows  below,  in  Sect.  1 50. 

Sect.  143.  The  sclerenchymatous  fibres  of  the  woody  shortly  termed  woody  fibres 
(Fig.  206),  are  generally  distinguished  from  those  elongated  tracheides  which  are 
more  or  less  similar  to  them  in  form,  by  the  structure  of  their  wall.  The  latter  is 
always  destitute  of  the  spirally-thickened  innermost  layer — although  the  whole  wall 
may  be  striated  and  capable  of  splitting  in  a  spiral  direction, — and  its  pits,  which 
are  invariably  slit-shaped,  and  lie  in  a  left-handed  oblique  direction,  are  always 
present  in  relatively  small  numbers,  often  very  sparingly,  and  differ  in  details  from 
those  of  the  accompanying  vessels.  While  in  many  cases  they  are  bordered  here 
also  (Qucrcus,  Daphne,  Liriodendron,  Fraxinus,  &c.),  they  are  usually  not  bordered 
(Sambucus,  Hedera,  Clematis  Vitalba,  Syringa  vulgaris,  Ligustrum  vulgare,  Euony- 
mus  latifolius,  Celastrus  scandens),  or  so  small  that  the  presence  of  the  border  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Both  kinds  of  pits  arc  mentioned  by  Sanio  as  occurring  in 
Jatropha  Manihot,  those  with  a  border  being  the  more  numerous.  In  this  plant 
Sanio  found  two  kinds  of  pits  on  the  surfaces  of  junction  between  the  fibres  and  the 
medullar}'  rays,  namely,  small  slit-shaped  ones  on  the  radial  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
cells  of  the  medullary  ray,  but  large  round  ones  on  their  horizontal  corners,  towards 
which  a  small  pit  runs  from  each  adjoining  cell  of  the  ray.  In  the  other  cases 
investigated,  the  pits  of  the  fibres  are  of  approximately  equal  size,  on  whatever  form 
of  tissue  they  may  border. 

The  walls  of  the  fibres  are  thickened,  in  a  manner  which  accords  generally  with 
the  fundamental  rules  holding  good  for  all  cell- walls ;  their  usually  comparatively 
thick  middle  layer'  is  as  a  rule  homogeneous,  at  least  without  any  conspicuously 


'  Compare  Sanio,  I.e.  pp.  117,  1 18.  '*'  Sec  Ilofmcister,  rflanzenzcllc.  p.  196. 

■'  Hofincistcr,  /.  <. 
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apparent  finer  sLratification  and  striation';  its  thickness,  however,  is  verj  unequal  in 
difTerent  species  and  indi^-iduals.  The  walls  are  as  a  rule  lig^nified.  A  not  un- 
common exception,  however,  occurs,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  layers  is  of  a 
manirestly  soft,  cartilaginous,  gelatinous  consistency,  and  is  then  excluded 
from  the  process  of  lignification,  becoming  violet  immediately  on  treatment 
with  preparations  of  iodine.  This  gelatinous  layer  (comp.  p.  133)  is  as  a 
rule  the  innermost  one ;  it  surrounds  the  lumen  immediately,  either  as  a 
narrow  border  (Jatropha  Manihot,  Morus  alba),  or  usually  as  a  thick,  ap- 
parently swollen  mass,  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  lumen.  In  rare  cases 
a  layer  enclosed  between  the  lignified  ones  shows  the  characteristics  in 
question ;  these  often  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  wall  lying  inside  the 
outermost  limiting  layer' ('  primary  membrane ').  Lastly,  the  gelatinous  layer 
may  often  be  distinguished  by  its  refraction,  even  when  it  is  stained  like  a 
lignified  membrane  by  preparations  of  iodine*. 

The  occurrence  of  the  gelatinous  layer  is  strik- 
ingly irregular.  Sanio  found  it  especially  among 
Leguminosx  (Cytisus  Laburnum,  Sarothamnus,  So- 
phora  japonica,  Caragana  arborescens,  Gleditschia 
triacanthos),  where  it  Is  of  quite  usual  occurrence ; 
also  in  Ulmus  suberosa,  Celtis  australis,  Hakea 
suaveolens.  Moms  alba,  Broussonetia,  Ailantus, 
Fuchsia  giobosa,  Eugenia  australis,  Castanea,  Dios- 
pyros  Virginian  a,  Corylus  Avellana,  Ostrya  vir- 
ginica,  Populus  pyramidalis,  Belula  alba,  Alnus  glu- 
tinosa,  Enckca  media,  Eucalyptus  cordata,  Calycan- 
thus  floridus,  Amygdalus  communis,  Prunus  Lauro- 
cerasus,  Jatropha  Manihot,  and  Kicus  Sycomorus,  and 
he  supposes  that  it  occurs  much  more  generally.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  generally  characteristic  of 
all  the  fibres  of  these  woods,  as  it  may  be  present  or 
absent  in  differeat  parts  even  of  the  same  annual 
ring;  while  its  occurrence  is  often  rare,  and  even  so 
isolated  (Betula,  Alnus)  that  one  may  repeatedly 
investigate  a  wood  without  linding  it.  Nor  is  its 
presence  or  absence  connected  with  any  definite 
special  form  of  structure  in  other  respects,  or  with 
the  average  thickness  of  the  wall.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the 
fibres,  the  less  so,  as  in  particular  cases  (Hamamelis, 
Fagus  silvatica,  Casuarina)  it  also  occurs  in  elements 
which,  according  to  their  other  properties,  belong  to 
the  class  of  tracheides  which  resemble  vessels. 

What  was  stated  above  in  the  case  of  the         __ 
tracheides  most  closely  resembling  fibres,  applies 

generally  to  the  fibres  themselves  as  regards  form  and  Mze.  Sanio  {I.e.  106)  adduces 
many  examples  of  the  occasional  bifurcation  of  their  acute  ends.  On  the  average 
their  length  exceeds  that  of  the  neighbouring  tracheides  the  more,  the  more  the  latter 


'  Compare  Sanio  l.i. 


'  For  detniU  >ee  Sanio, 
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resemble  vessels,  comp.  Figs.  206  and  207 ;    in  extreme  cases  it  may  be  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  of  the  tracheides  (Syringa),  or  even  somewhat  less  (Ribes). 

The  following  mean  values,  as  determined  by  Sanio  in  hundredths  of  a  millimetre,  may 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  relations  of  length  : — 

Tracheides,  Fibres. 

Sophora  japonica 16 95 

Sarothamnus  scoparius      ...  17 56 

Ulex  europaeus 16 103 

Celtis  australis 26 87 

Cordia  pallida 37 1 1 1 

Rhamnus  cathartica      ....  28 52 

.£sculus  Hippocastanum    ...  36 43 

Tilia  parviflora    ......  31 46 

Salix  acutifolia 33 53 

Rhus  typhina       33 35 

Rhamnus  Frangula 34 44 

Quercus  pedunculata    ....  49 80 

Prunus  Laurocerasus    ....  56 126 

Populus  pyramidalis      ••••39 45 

Hakea  suaveolens 26 81 

Eucalyptus  cordata 34 60 

Periploca  grseca 28 36 

Daphne  Mezereum 15 21 

Spiraea  chamaedryfolia   ....  33 35 

Syringa  vulgaris 50 51 

Ribes  rubrum 49 47 

In  the  contents  0/  the  woody  fibres  shrivelled  remains  of  protoplasm  and  of  formed 
constituents  of  the  contents  can  only  be  detected  in  rare  cases  where  the  wall  is  very 
thick  and  the  lumen  very  narrow,  as  in  the  tough  fibres  of  the  wood  of  Viscum,  and 
perhaps  also  of  Leguminosae,  Quercus,  &c.  Further  attention  must,  however,  be 
directed  to  this  point,  which  is  difficult  to  make  quite  clear,  on  account  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  remaining  contents  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Even  in  the 
cases  just  mentioned  air  is  certainly  present,  in  addition  to  the  remnants  of  the 
contents.  In  most  woody  fibres,  however,  the  lumen  contains  nothing  but  air  and 
water.  It  is  manifest  that  they  agree  in  this  point  with  the  tracheides,  nor  does  it 
admit  of  doubt  that  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  they  take  part  in  the  functions  of  the 
latter,  and  thus  that  we  here  have  a  case  of  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  of 
incomplete  division  of  labour.  The  sharp  severance  of  the  two  organs  cannot 
therefore  be  carried  out  without  violence  and  uncertainty,  especially  as  the  characters 
assigned  to  them,  and  in  pardcular  the  bordering  of  the  pits,  are  on  the  one  hand 
variable  in  different  cases,  and  on  the  other  are  difficult  to  determine  in  practice,  in 
the  case  of  very  small  pits.  It  will  therefore  constantly  be  necessary  to  speak  of 
tracheides  resembling  fibres,  and  of  fibres  resembling  tracheides.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  many  cases  of  sharp  differentiation  exist,  as  in  the  Leguminosae  mentioned, 
Quercus,  and  many  others;  these  cases  render  the  distinction  necessary,  and  by 
taking  these  as  the  starting-point,  it  can  he  carried  out  even  in  the  less  clear  cases. 

Sect.  144.    The  cells  of  the  secondary  wooil  may  be  divided  according  to  their 

form,  into  fibrous  cells,  and  short  par  enchy  via  tons  cells, 

I.  The  fibrous  cells  resemble  the  woody  fibres  more  or  less  closely  in  form. 

I  i  2 
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Like  the  latter  they  proceed  from  the  longitudinal  division  of  an  elongated  spindle- 
shaped  tissue-mother-cell  of  the  cambial  zone,  without  any  transverse  divisions.  In 
the  thick-walled  forms,  a  subdivision  of  the  lumen  into  compartments  may  subse- 
quently occur,  by  means  of  thin  transverse  walls,  as  is  the  case  in  the  chambered 
sclerenchymatous  fibres  (p.  134)  :  these  are  septate  fibrous  cells. 

The  elements  in  question,  as  follows  from  what  has  been  stated«  are  products  of 
the  cambium,  in  which  the  cellular  qualities  persist  permanently,  or  disappear  slowly. 
In  their  further  characteristics  they  are  closely  related  to  the  other  elements  of  the 
wood,  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  woody  fibres,  and  on  the  other  to  the  short- 
celled  parenchyma.  Of  the  two  subordinate  forms  which  result  from  these  relations, 
the  former  may  be  termed  fibrous  cells  in  the  strict  sense,  while  the  latter  may  bear 
the  name  of  intermediate  cells  *  (Ersatzfaserzellen)  given  by  Sanio. 

a.  The  former  agree  in  their  form,  and  in  the  structure  of  their  walls,  with  the 
woody  fibres,  and  thus  certainly  take  part  in  the  fimctions  of  the  latter,  into  which 
they  may  gradually  pass  over  completely.  They  are  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
nature  of  their  contents.  The  latter  almost  always  contain  starch  (comp.  p.  115): 
in  Spiraea  salicifolia  Sanio  found  traces  of  chlorophyll ;  this  appears  more  abundantly 
in  the  septate  fibrous  cells  of  the  one-year-old  wood  of  Vitis  vinifera  and  Centradenia 
grandifolia.  Tannin  is  contained  in  the  fibrous  cells  of  Vitis,  and  traces  of  it  in  that  of 
Syringa  \'ulgaris,  while  in  the  other  woods  investigated  it  is  absent  in  these  elements, 
even  where  it  occurs  in  other  cells. 

In  the  wood  of  Punica  Granatum,  all  the  elements  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vessels,  are  filled  with  starch  ^  the  grains  contained  in  the  fibrous  cells  are 
on  the  average  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  other  cells. 

Besides  the  plants  already  mentioned  fibrous  cells  containing  starch  occur  in  the 
wood  of  Berberis  vulgaris,  Mahonia  Aquifolium,  Begonia  muricata,  angularis,  Sambocns 
nigra,  racemosa,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  Salix  cinerea  (root),  Ligustnim  vulgare,  Syringa 
vulgaris.  Clematis  Vitalba,  species  of  Acer,  Vitis  viniferai  Celastrus  scandens,  Euonymus 
europaeus,  latifolius,  Hedera  Helix,  Acacia  floribunda,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  Ficus  elastica, 
rubiginosa,  Sycomorus,  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  Tamarix  gallica ;  fibrous  cells  with  slightly 
granular  contents  occur  in  Ephedra. 

Septate  fibrous  cells  occur  in  Coleus  Macraei,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Fuchsia  globosa, 
Aucuba  japonica,  Celastrus  scandcns,  Euonymus  latifolius,  europsnis,  Spirza  salicifolia, 
chamzdryfolia,  Ccratonia,  Hedera  Helix,  Pittosporum  Tobira,  Eugenia  australis,  Rubos 
idxus,  Justicia  camea,  Ficus  Sycomorus,  rubiginosa,  elastica,  Bignonia  capreolata,  Tectona 
grandis,  Rhus  Cotinus  and  Toxicodendron,  besides  the  plants  already  mentioned ;  either 
the  non-septate  predominate  (e.  g.  Spiraea  salicifolia),  or  the  septate,  e.  g.  Vitis,  Heden, 
and  Punica.  Starch  has  always  been  found  in  the  septate  cells,  although  in  small  quantities, 
except  in  Punica  and  Ceratonia.  In  the  case  of  Justicia  carnea  only,  Sanio  states  that 
he  found  the  cells  containing  air,  *  no  doubt  abnormally.' 

b,  Sanio's  intermediate  cells  ^  (Ersatzfaserzellen)  (Fig.  205,  p.  480),  agree  with  the 
short-celled  parenchyma  of  the  ligneous  bundles  which  will  be  next  described,  in  all 

'  [Tn  justification  of  the  use  of  the  term  '  inteimediate  cells*  in  place  of  a  more  strict  transUtion 
of  the  term  '  Ersatzfaserzellen  *  introduced  by  Sanio,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  though  the  ioter- 
mediate  cells  do  replace  the  short-celled  parenchyma  in  some  few  cases,  that  is  not  their  constant 
character.  It  ib  thought  that  the  use  of  the  term  'intermediate  cells'  will  avoid  this  difficulty,  whik 
it  brin^^  the  real  character  of  the  cells  more  prominently  forward,  viz.  that  they  are  intermediate  infarm 
between  fibrous  and  short  parenchymatous  cells ;  compare  Sach*s  Textbook,  2nd  EngL  £d.  p.  950  ] 

'^  A.  Braun,  /.  r. ;  compare  p.  471. 
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prc^rties,  with  the  exception  of  their  shape,  and  the  form  of  their  pits,  which  in 
many  species  is  not  rounded  but  slit-like.  Sanio's  term  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact 
that  they  not  only  frequently  accompany  the  short-celled  parenchyma  of  the  bundle, 
but  in  many  woods  exclusively  represent  or  replace  it,  as  in  Vi^^cum,  Porlieria,  Cara- 
gana  arborescens,  and  Spiraea  salicifolia. 

2.  The  short  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  wood  present  some  differences  accord- 
ing as  they  belong  to  the  ligneous  bundles  or  to  the  medullary  rays.  Thus  the 
parenchyma  of  the  bundles^  v&\x7i^y  called  ^  wood  parenchyma*  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  parenchyma  of  the  rays. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  bundles  has  been  principally  investigated  in  the  case  of 
hard  woods,  and  it  is  to  these  that  most  of  the  following  statements  apply.  They  may, 
however,  with  some  obvious  modifications,  be  also  extended  to  the  soft,  fleshy,  suc- 
culent, or  at  least  loose  woods,  which  consist  chiefly  of  parenchyma,  as  in  the  stems 
of  Papayaceae,  Bombax,  and  Chirostemon,  and  in  many  roots. 

The  cells  of  the  typical  parenchyma  of  the  bundles  arise  by  predominant  trans- 
verse divisions  of  the  elongated  tissue  mother-cells  in  the  cambial  zone.  Accordingly 
they  are  arranged  in  simple,  or  in  some  places  multiple,  longitudinal  rows,  each  of 
which  has  a  somewhat  spindle-shaped  form,  resembling  that  of  the  mother-cell.  This 
grouping  comes  out  most  conspicuously  when  they  lie  isolated  in  non-equivalent 
tissue,  less  so  where  they  are  united  to  form  larger  masses.  The  length  of  the 
spindle-shaped  groups  is  usually  less  than  that  of  the  fibrous  cells,  more  rarely,  as  in 
Vitis,  it  is  on  the  average  equal  to  it. 

The  form  of  the  individual  cells  is  that  of  a  more  or  less  elongated  prism,  with 
horizontal  or  oblique  terminal  surfaces ;  it  is  obvious  that  those  which  form  the  ends 
of  a  group  must  further  show  a  conical  tapering.  Those  which  border  on  wide  vessels 
are  oflen  flattened  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference  of  the  vessel,  and  elongated 
transversely,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  members  of  the  vessel  at  the 
expense  of  their  siuroundings  (p.  470). 

In  many  cases  the  cells  which  surround  a  group  of  contiguous  vessels  on  oppo- 
site sides  are  connected  by  means  of  flatly  tubular  outgrowths  of  their  lateral  walls, 
which  penetrate  between  two  vessels,  and  fit  on  to  one  another  at  their  ends.  The 
outgrowths  are  frequently  branched,  frequently  they  have  blunt  ends  without  fitting 
on  to  others.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  Sanio  \  and  no  doubt  correctly,  by 
the  unequal  growth  and  partial  displacement  of  single  rows  of  parenchymatous  cells 
originally  lying  between  the  rudiments  of  the  vessels.  It  occurs  in  Casuarina,  Mela- 
leuca imbricata,  Platanus  occidentalis,  Celtis  australis,  Ficus  Sycomorus,  Cordia 
pallida,  and  especially  in  Tectona  grandis  and  Avicennia  spec. ;  and  it  has  also 
been  found  by  Sanio  in  the  intermediate  cells  of  Porlieria. 

The  wall  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  bundles  is  in  the  harder  woods  always 
provided  with  roundish  or  elliptical  pits  which  are  not  bordered  ;  they  are  never  slit- 
shaped,  or  arranged  in  regular  oblique  rows ;  on  the  sides  which  are  in  contact  with 
vessels  they  are  usually  larger  than  on  the  others,  though  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur 
(Betula  alba).  The  pitting  goes  all  round,  even  over  the  transverse  walls,  and  the 
latter  are  of  equal  thickness  with  the  lateral,  or  the  thinner  lateral  walls — a  point  of 


'  L,c,  p.  94,  where  the  further  details  arc  to  be  compared. 
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distinction  from  the  septate  fibrous  cells.  The  walls,  though  lignified  in  the  mature 
condition,  are  uniformly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  tracheae  and  fibres  of  the  same 
wood  by  their  lesser  tliickness.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  rare :  Magnolia  acu- 
minata and  tripetala,  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  and  Araorpha 
fruticosa,  in  which  the  radial  walls  of  those  woody  parenchymatous  cells  which  lie  in 
the  autumn  wood  are  not  inconsiderably  thickened.  Spiral  or  annular  fibres  are 
always  absent  The  parenchyma  of  the  bundles  in  soft  fieshy  woods  is  in  general 
only  distinguished  from  that  above  described,  by  its  usually  larger  cells,  and  less 
thickened  walls. 

The  nature  of  the  cell-contents  is  in  general  characterised  by  the  term  paren- 
chyma. In  most  hard  woods  the  starch-grains,  which  are  stored  up  periodically, 
during  the  winter's  rest,  form  the  chief  contents ;  chlorophyll  and  tannin  occur  here 
and  there ;  the  former,  for  example,  in  the  wood  of  Cobaea  scandens. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  medullary  rays  consists,  in  the  great  majority  of  secondary 
woods,  of  cells  which  have  essentially  the  same  properties  as  the  parenchyma  of  the 
bundles  in  the  same  plant,  without  being  exactly  similar  in  every  poinL  In  woods 
which  are  not  fieshy  and  succulent  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  are  as 
a  rule  lignified,  like  those  of  the  woody  parenchyma.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  occur 
in  many  twining  and  climbing  plants,  in  which  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  remain 
unlignified,  delicate,  and  capable  of  yielding  to  pressure  and  tension,  e.  g.  Menisper- 
mum  canadense,  Aristolochiae,  Atragene  alpina.  The  lignified  medullary  rays  of 
Clematis  Vitalba,  which  agrees  so  closely  in  every  respect  with  Atragene,  show  how- 
ever that  this  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  generally  characteristic  of  plants  with  the 
habit  mentioned. 

The  form  of  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  is  usually  that  of  a  rectangular  prism, 
often  with  rounded  corners,  and  roughly  comparable  to  a  brick ;  in  thin  medullary 
rays,  filling  up  a  narrow  mesh  between  the  ligneous  bundles,  the  cells  which  occupy 
the  angles  of  the  mesh  have  a  corresponding  wedge- like  form.  Usually  the  cells  arc 
chiefly  elongated  in  one  direction,  and  are  either  procumbent  with  their  greatest 
diameter  directed  horizontally  and  radially ;  or  upright^  with  their  greatest  diameter 
vertical.  The  former  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  case.  Cells  standing  vertically  occur, 
for  example,  in  Asclepiadeae  (Periploca,  Hoya,  Asclepias  curassavica),  Nerium,  Drimys 
Winteri,  and  Medinilla  farinosa.  In  the  medullary  rays  of  Camellia  japonica  pro- 
cumbent and  vertical  cells  occur  in  groups.  Medullary  rays  with  procumbent  cells 
are  always  easy  to  distinguish  from  parenchyma  of  the  bundles,  even  where  they 
traverse  the  latter,  because  the  longitudinal  diameters  of  the  two  kinds  of  cells  cross 
one  another ;  in  the  case  of  the  upright  cells  this  distinction  is  often  less  simple  on 
account  of  the  similar  direction  of  the  longitudinal  diameters. 

But  few  minute  investigations  on  the  structure  of  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  exist, 
and  many  details  arc  still  to  be  discovered.  F>om  what  is  already  known,  it  may 
however  be  asserted  that  the  cells  of  a  medullary  ray  are  as  a  rule  similar  to  one 
another,  apart  from  irrelevant  difierences,  some  of  which  follow  directly  from  what  has 
been  said.  But  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  arc  known.  In  the  medullary  rays  of  Aristo- 
lochia  Sipho,  Sanio^  found  smaller  cells,  containing  finely  granular  starch,  arranged  in 

*  Z.  f.  p.  127. 
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irregular  reticulate  rows,  between  larger,  empty,  dried-up  cells,  a  condition  which  recalls 
the  pith  of  the  Roses,  &c.  In  the  medullary  rays  of  Atragene  alpina  annular  zones  of  two 
kinds  alternate  from  within  outwards,  the  one  consisting  of  a  few  rows  of  relatively  narrow, 
closely  connected  cells,  the  other  of  somewhat  larger  cells  connected  to  form  an  irregular, 
coarsely  lacunar  tissue,  but  otherwise  similar  in  structure  to  the  narrow  cells.  This 
structure  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact,  that  with  each  thickening  of  the  ligneous  bundles 
the  medullary  ray  receives  an  increment  of  growth,  which  remains  on  the  whole  smaller 
in  the  radial  direction  than  that  of  the  ligneous  bundles  as  regards  the  number  and  size  of 
its  cells.  Certain  cells  or  groups  of  cells  either  follow  the  general  growth,  or  arc  dragged 
apart  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner  in  consequence  of  it,  so  as  to  form  the  lacunar  zones. 
In  general,  though  not  exactly,  each  pair  of  dissimilar  zones  corresponds  to  an  annual  ring. 

In  the  wood  also  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  are  no  doubi  always  accompanied 
at  least  by  narrow  intercellular  interstices  containing  air.  In  particular  cases,  to  be 
mentioned  below,  they  surround  wide  passages  containing  secretions. 

Sect.  145.  Forms  of  tissue  other  than  those  discussed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs are  in  most  woods  either  absent,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  small  importance.  The 
most  widely  distributed  are  the  sacs  containing  crystals^  which,  wherever  they  occur, 
accompany  the  parenchyma  of  the  bundles  or  of  the  medullary  rays ;  e.  g.  Legumi- 
Dosae,  as  Pterocarpus  santalinus,  Haematoxylon  ^  Herminiera  (pp.  139  and  141), 
Vitis,  Ac. 

LcUiciferous  tubes  are  abundantly  developed  in  the  wood  of  the  Papayaceae, 
which  is. chiefly  parenchymatous.  Their  reticulately  connected  branches  are  here 
distributed  between  the  elements  of  the  parenchyma,  and  arc  in  contact  with  the 
vessels.  In  other  plants  containing  latex,  only  those  branches  which  run  from  the 
cortex  into  the  pith  pass  through  the  secondary  wood.  No  doubt  they  always  exist 
earlier  than  the  latter,  from  the  primary  differentiation  of  tissues  onwards,  and  sub- 
sequendy  become  enclosed,  and  also  of  course  stretched,  by  the  secondary  growth. 
Where  one  of  these  connecting  branches  borders  on  woody  fibres,  the  latter  are  not 
uncommonly  bent  inwards  so  as  to  follow  its  course,  as  is  indicated  in  Fig.  190,  p.  43H, 
by  the  oblique  shading.     Comp.  also  Chaps.  VI  and  XII. 

The  classification  of  the  elements  of  the  secondary  wood  given  in  Sects.  141-145  is 

based  on  that  which  Sanio,  in  agreement  with  T.  Hartig  %  has  given  in  his  fundamental 

works  cited  above,  p.  478.     It  differs,  however,  from  the  latter  in  some  points.     Apart 

from  the  medullary  rays,   Sanio  classifies  the  elements  of  the  ligneous  bundles  as 

follows : — 

I.  Parenchymatous  System. 

1,  Woody  parenchyma. 

2,  Fibres  representative  of  the  woody  parenchyma. 

II.  Libriform  System. 

3.  Simple  undivided  bast -like  wood -cells  or  wood-fibres :  Libriform 

tissue. 

4.  Septate  Libriform  tissue. 

III.  Tracheal  System. 

5.  Tracheides. 

6,  Vessels. 

His  System  II  includes  both  our  woody  fibres  and  our  fibrous  cells,  the  two  are  placed 
together  on  account  of  their  form  and  the  structure  of  their  walls,  while  no  primary 

*  Fluckigcr  and  Ilanbury,  Pharmocographia,  pp.  176,  188. 
^  Compare  especially  H«tan.  2Scitg.  1859,  p.  yj. 
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importance  is  attached  to  their  contents.  The  intermediate  fibres  are  separated  from 
the  fibrous  cells,  also  on  account  of  the  structure  of  their  walls,  and  placed,  with  the 
parenchyma  of  the  bundles,  in  Category  I.  The  rest  of  the  cla«sification  resembles  our 
own.  In  so  far  as  nothing  further  is  aimed  at  than  an  intelligible  arrangement  of  the 
forms  of  tissue  of  the  secondary  wood,  Sanio's  classification  is  without  doubt  as  intelli- 
gible as  our  own,  and  perhaps  more  so.  Both  also  suffer  from  the  same  defect,  namely, 
that  the  categories  distinguished  cannot  always  be  sharply  separated,  and  in  particular 
that  intermediate  forms  occur  between  fibres  and  tracheides,  &c.,  as  has  often  been 
stated  above.  Both,  however,  afford  guidance  in  each  particular  case,  in  accordance  with 
the  system  adopted.  There  would  therefore  be  no  reason  for  undertaking  alterations  in 
Sanio's  arrangement,  if  it  were  not  an  essential  object  to  refer  the  forms  of  tissue  in  the 
secondary  wood  to  their  proper  place  among  those  distinguished  in  the  plant  generally, 
including  those  outside  the  secondary  wood.  It  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  elements 
of  the  secondary  wood  are  not  organs  jui  generis^  but  belong  to  the  forms  of  tissue  which 
have  been  characterised  in  this  book  as  trachez,  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  and  cells ;  the 
last  being  distinguished  from  the  others  by  permanently  containing  protoplasm,  or  in 
doubtful  cases  by  their  periodically  var>'ing  store  of  starch  (comp.  pp.  5  and  115).  The 
known  phenomena  of  the  secondary  wood  present,  as  I  believe,  no  argument  against  the 
general  classification  of  the  forms  of  tissue  carried  out  in  this  book,  for  the  occurrence  of 
intermediate  phenomena  cannot  avail  as  an  argument  against  the  distinction  of  typical 
forms.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  was,  however,  necessary  to  depart  in  some  points 
from  Sanio's  classification,  which  was  based  on  other  considerations. 

I  willingly  grant  that  the  sharp  separation  of  the  cells  from  the  other  elements  is  often 
inconvenient  for  the  practical  description  or  identification  of  woods,  as  it  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  establish  the  cellular  quality.  In  most  cases  indeed  the  presence  of 
starch  is  a  certain  character,  both  in  the  fresh  and  in  the  dry  wood.  In  its  absence, 
however,  the  distinction  is  in  the  latter  often  impossible  or  only  possible  with  great  diffi- 
culty. In  the  wood  of  Cobaca,  for  example,  which  has  been  preserved  dry,  it  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  certainty  whether  the  numerous  reticulated  elements  with  large  pits 
are  short  tracheides  or  parenchymatous  cells,  for  in  the  structure  of  their  walls  they 
resemble  reticulated  trachex,  ^^hich  might  occur,  and  all  the  formed  contents  have 
become  indistinguishable.  In  the  fresh  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  proto- 
plasm and  with  it  the  cellular  quality  may  be  recognised,  at  least  up  to  the  third  year, 
by  means  of  the  large  chlorophyll  grains.  Experiences  of  this  kind  are,  as  we  have  said, 
inconvenient,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  certainly  instmctive,  as  they  point  to 
the  necessity  of  investigating  woods  in  the  fresh  living  condition,  more  than  is  usually 
done.  They  would,  however,  only  present  a  serious  objection  to  the  classification  arrived 
at,  it  the  problem  of  the  anatomy  of  wood  were  to  be  sought  in  the  construction  of  a 
convenient  'key*  for  description  and  identification. 


3.  Distribution  of  the  tissues  in  the  wood. 

Sect.  1 46.  The  distribution  of  tissues  in  the  wood,  and  the  consequent  structure 
of  the  latter,  is  uniform  in  the  successive  annual  rings,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
differences  to  be  specially  treated  of  below ;  the  single  annual  ring  may  therefore  be 
considered  first.  In  the  few  cases  without  annual  rings  the  description  applies  to 
the  entire  wOody  ring. 

As  has  already  been  often  mentioned,  alternate  radial  bands  of  unlike  structure 
are  nearly  always  apparent  at  the  first  glance:  (i)  the  medullary  rays,  and  (a)  the 
ligneous  bundles.  This  fact  determines  the  main  subdivisions  of  the  exposition. 
Where  this  alternation  of  unlike  radial  bands  does  not  exist,  as  in  the  cases  men- 
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tioned  on  p.  458,  and  in  many  fleshy  roots  to  be  mentioned  below,  the  entire  mass 
of  secondary  wood  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  cylindrical  ligneous  bundle. 


a.  Medullary  rays  and  medullary  spots. 

Sect.  147.  In  the  woods  which  have  been  principally  investigated,  every  zone 
possesses  a  large  number  of  medullary  rays  of  various  rank.  Since  new  secondary  ones 
always  arise  as  the  ligneous  mass  grows  in  thickness,  their  number  increases  with 
that  of  the  successive  layers.  And  further,  as  in  the  successive  layers  their  size  either 
remains  approximately  uniform,  or  at  least  increases  in  a  much  lower  degree  than  their 
number,  it  may  well  be  assumed  that  the  proportion  between  the  space  occupied  by 
them,  and  that  occupied  by  the  ligneous  strands,  remains  approximately  the  same  in 
all  the  successive  layers.  This  assumption  agrees  with  the  observation  that  where  the 
increase  in  number  of  the  medullary  rays  is  very  slight,  an  especially  striking  dilatation 
of  the  original  ones  occurs  ;  e.  g.  Atragcne.  No  detailed  researches  on  this  relation 
exist. 

The  number  of  the  medullary  rays  in  the  surface  of  cross-section  is  apparently 
about  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  size,  i.  e.  to  their  breadth,  and  no  doubt  their 
height  also.  NOrdlinger  *  undertook  a  great  number  of  enumerations,  which,  although 
according  to  his  own  judgment  they  are  not  exacdy  reliable  for  woods  with  numerous 
medullar)'  rays,  on  account  of  the  serious  difficulties,  and  are  also  taken  from  casually 
selected  annual  rings,  yet  give  definite  proportional  numbers  for  the  very  different 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  particular  species.  He  gives,  for  example,  in  a  breadth 
of  5  millim.,  for  Aristolochia  Sipho  9,  Clematis  Vitalba  10,  Cytisus  Laburnum  19, 
Robinia  pseudacacia  20,  Acer  pscudoplatanus  33,  Abies  peciinata  37,  Abies  excelsa 
44,  Acer  platanoides  47,  Acer  saccharinum  53,  Quercus  pedunculata  64,  Alnus 
glutinosa  78,  iEsculus  rubicunda  84,  Euonymus  europaeus,  Punica  Granatum  105, 
Rhododendron  maximum  140  (the  highest  figure  determined).  The  average 
breadth  of  a  medullary  ray  varies  according  to  the  species,  by  NSrdlinger's  measure- 
ments (/.f.),  from  I  mm  (Quercus  Cerris)  to  0-015  n»m  (JBsculus,  Buxus,  Castanea, 
Euonymus  europaeus,  Hamamelis,  Juniperus  communis,  virginiana,  Koelreuteria, 
Ligustrum  vulgare,  &c.).  It  amounts  to  about  0025™™,  according  to  the  same 
author,  e.  g.  in  Abies  pectinata,  Pinus,  Larix,  Taxus  baccata,  Syringa  vulgaris,  &c., 
to  about  005  mm  in  Acer  pscudoplatanus,  dasycarpum,  Juglans,  Robinia  pseud- 
acacia, Sambucus  nigra,  &c.,  to  about  01  m™  in  Ailantus,  Alnus  incana,  Cytisus 
Laburnum,  Gleditschia,  Platanus  acerifolia,  &c.  Whether  the  measurements  were 
made  on  sections  of  sufficient  thinness  for  the  determination  of  absolutely  exact 
numbers  may  remain  undecided. 

The  he^ht  of  the  medullary  rays  is  not  less  variable  in  different  species  than 
their  breadth,  but  has  received  much  less  attention  in  the  published  investigations. 
In  woods  without  intermediate  bundles,  and  in  Clematis  with  one  intermediate  bundle 
to  each  primary  one,  the  height  of  the  primary  rays  is  equal  to  that  of  the  internodes, 
and  thus  amounts  to  100  or  200™™.  In  the  smallest  secondary  rays  of  the  Abietine», 
which  are  only  1-2  cells  high,  it  scarcely  exceeds  0-025  mm. 


'  Qucrsichnittc  von  IloUaiten,  lUnd  2,  p  5. 
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These  relative  magnitudes  may  be  better  determined  according  to  the  number 
of  cells,  or  layers  of  cells,  which  compose  the  medullary  ray  in  breadth  and  height, 
than  according  to  absolute  measurements.  Those  under  0-025  ™™  ^^  breadth  are  no 
doubt  all  of  them  only  one  cell  broad  (at  most  two  or  a  few  in  the  middle),  and  are 
thus  *  uniseriate '  as  seen  in  tangential  or  transverse  section,  as,  for  example,  in  almost 
all  Coniferae,  and  generally  in  the  narrowest  of  the  above  examples ;  while  in  like 
manner  the  broader  ones  are  always  pluri-  or  multiseriate.  Similar  rules  obviously 
hold  good  for  the  relative  heights,  and  here  also  the  number  of  cells  varies,  according 
to  the  particular  case,  from  very  high  figures,  down  to  one  or  two. 

Certain  woods  possess  medullary  rays  of  /wo  different  sizes,  with  which  differences 
of  the  minute  structure  are  also  usually  connected;  e.g.  those  of  the  Abietinea^,  to  be 
described  below,  which  differ  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  resin-canal ;  the  broad 
high  multiseriate  rays,  and  numerous  low  uniseriate  ones  between  them  in  Quercus 
and  Fagus ;  small  secondary  rays,  which  are  triseriate  in  the  middle,  between  the 
much  larger  primary  ones,  in  Casuarina  ^,  &c. 

The  medullary  rays  are  sharply  defined,  and  exactly  fill  the  meshes  between  the 
ligneous  bundles,  which  run  in  a  curved  course  around  them.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  is  described  by  Schacht'  in  the  case  of  the  wood  of  the  root  in  Araucaria 
brasiliensis,  in  which  the  uniseriate  rays,  consisting  of  irregularly  undulated  cells,  are 
united  by  rows  of  similar  cells,  which  run  between  the  tracheides  of  the  ligneous 
bundles  vertically,  from  one  ray  to  another,  lying  above  or  below  it.  A  further 
exception  is  formed  by  the  medullary  spots  to  be  described  below.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  medullary  rays  consist  only  of  parenchyma.  In  many  woods 
they  collectively  constitute  the  main  mass  of  the  parenchymatous  tissue  which  is 
everywhere  distributed  between  the  other  elements :  in  many  cases  (Wintereae)  this  is 
represented  by  them  alone,  in  others  (Coniferae)  at  least  to  much  the  greatest  extent. 
The  succulent  parenchyma,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  of  the  stem  in 
Carica  and  Vasconcella,  is  principally  formed  by  the  large-celled,  broad,  and  high 
medullary  rays. 

Exceptions  to  this  purely  parenchymatous  structure  rarely  occur.  As  such  are 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  instance  the  medullary  rays  of  many  Ahietinecc^  all 
investigated  species  of  Pinus  in  the  narrower  sense,  Cedrus,  Larix,  Tsuga  canadensis, 
Abies  excelsa,  and  balsamea — and  of  Sciadopitys,  which  consist  of  two  kinds  of 
elements,  namely,  parenchymatous  cells,  and  tracheides  of  similar  form  to  the  latter, 
distinguished  by  Hartig  ^  as  *  fibres.' 

Among  the  Abietineae,  the  Pines  (Pinus),  Firs  (Picea  excelsa),  Larix  and  Pseudotsugai 
have  two  kinds  of  medullary  rays :  larger  ones,  which  contain,  in  their  many-layered 
central  portion,  a  resin-canal  which  runs  horizontally  into  the  bast,  and  is  not  in  communi- 
cation with  other  canals  of  the  wood  and  bast  ^,  and  smaller  single-layered  rays,  usually 
only  a  few  (1-12)  cells  or  elements  in  height,  and  destitute  of  a  resin-canal.  The  other 
trees  mentioned  have  medullary  rays  of  only  one  kind,  and  of  the  structure  last  mentioned ; 


*  Compare  Goppert,  Linnxa,  Bel,  XV.  p.  747. — Low,  Diss,  de  Casuarineanim  ....  Stnictnn, 
Berl.  1865. 

*  Bolan.  Zeitg.  1863,  p.  412,  Taf.  XIII.  15. 

*  Forstl.  Cullurpfl.  p.  13,  Taf.  V.     Compare  also  his  Jahresber.  (1837).  p.  145. 

*  Ilartif.^,  Nalurgcsch.  d.  forstl.  Culturpfl.  p.  95,  Taf.  5. — Von  Mohl,  ]k>tan.  Zeitg.  1859,  p.  334. 
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they  seldom  exceed  the  height  and  breadth  stated ;— in  Cedrus  they  are  as  much  as  50 
cells  in  height,  and  often  more  than  one  cell  broad  in  the  middle.  In  the  species 
first  mentioned  above,  the  medullary  ray  consists  firstly  of  somewhat  elongated,  pris- 
matic, procumbent  celh,  which,  on  their  surfaces  of  contact  with  one  another  and  with 
the  tracheides  of  the  ligneous  bundles,  have,  according  to  the  species,  one  or  more  large 
unbordered  pits;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  really  not  pitted,  in  so  far  as  the  thickening 
and  the  pit,  strictly  speaking,  only  belongs  to  the  tracheide  *. 

Secondly,  tracbetdes  occur  in  addition  to  these  cells  of  the  medullary  ray,  which  they  re- 
semble in  form  and  position.  Their  walls,  where  they  border  on  equivalent  elements  and 
on  tracheides  of  the  bundles,  have  bordered  pits  of  smaller  size  than  those  of  the  hitter  • 
in  many  species  of  Pinus  (e.  g.  P.  silvestris,  and  Laricio),  and  Sciadopitys,  they  further 
have  irregular  thickening  ridges,  projecting  inwards  like  teeth,  on  their  upper  and  lower 
sides;  towards  the  cells  of  the  medullary  ray  they  only  have  extremely  scattered  small 
pits,  which,  so  far  as  I  could  see  in  P.  silvestris,  are  unbordered.  Each  of  the  radial 
rows  of  which  the  medullary  ray  consists,  is,  as  far  as  investigation  extends,  composed 
exclusively  of  one  of  these  two  kinds  of  elements,  and  in  fact  in  a  ray  more  than  two 
elements  in  height,  the  upper  and  lower  wedge-shaped  edges  always  consift  of  one  to 
three  series  of  tracheides.  In  the  middle  of  the  medullary  ray  there  then  lie  either  rows 
of  cells  only,  or  rows  of  tracheides  alternating  with  the  latter.  E.  g.  they  occur  in  the 
following  order,  succeeding  one  another  from  above  downwards  (or  conversely),  the 
Roman  numerals  indicating  the  rows  of  tracheides,  the  others  the  rows  of  cells,  and  the 
letters  («),  (3),  &c.  the  particular  medullary  rays  investigated. 

Pinus  jiivejtrh,  wood  of  the  stem:  (a)  II,  4,  1,  i,  II.  (6)  I,  2, 1,  3,  I.  (r)  I,  3,  IV,  3,  II. 
(d)  1,  2,  I.     (e)  II,  4,  I,  &c. 

Larix  turopeta,  stem:  {a)  I,  i,  II,  6,  I.     (b)  I,  r,  IV,  9,  I.     {e)  I,  14,  I,  &c. 

Small  medullary  rays,  only  two  elements  in  height,  are  in  P.  silvestris  often  composed 
of  tracheides  only  ^ 

The  second  exception  to  the  usual,  purely  parenchymatous  structure,  occurs  in 
several  plants  which  form  but  little  wood,  and  consists  in  the  fiicl  that  the  medullary 
ray  is  not  formed  of  parenchyma,  but  of  elongated,  sclerotic  fibrous  aUs.  It  has 
been  primarily  observed  in  the  perennial  stems  of  the  suffrutescent  Begoniae ',  e.  g. 
B.  angularis,  muricata,  HUgelii.  The  very  large  and  broad  medullary  rays  of  the 
secondary  wood  here  consist  of  upright,  very  much  elongated  cells,  which  abut  on 
one  another  with  oblique,  sometimes  acute,  sometimes  blunt,  terminal  surfaces,  very 
like  the  cambial  cells  of  the  ligneous  bundles,  and  acquire  lignified,  sclerotic  walls  of 
considerable  thickness,  with  small  pits.  The  cells  have  scanty  contents,  and  fre- 
quently even  contain  starch.  The  broad  medullary  rays  form  collectively  a  tough 
ring  into  which  the  relatively  narrow  ligneous  bundles  are  fitted. 

A  similar  structure  occurs  in  many  herbaceous  stems  of  Umbclliferae,  as  in 
Chaerophyllum,  Myrrhis,  Seseli,  Daucus,  and  P>yngium  *,  though  here  more  minute  in- 
vestigation is  needed,  with  reference  to  some  doubtful  points  suggested  by  Jochmann; 
it  perhaps  occurs  frequently  in  herbaceous  Dicotyledons.     Of  the  cases  adduced  by 


*  See  Fig.  58,  p.  159.  Further,  Ilofmcislcr,  Pnanzcnzelle,  p.  175. — Sanio,  in  Pringsheim's 
Jahrb.  VIII. 

■  For  further  details  see  Kraus,  liau  d.  XadclluilzcT.  Wiirzburjjcr  Naturwiss.  Zeitschr.  IW.  V. — • 
Goppcrt,  Monogr.  d.  Fossiltn  Conifercn,  Harlem,  1S30.  Kor  figures  see  especially  (lopiierl,  /.  r. ; 
also  Schacht,  Uaum,  i  Aufl.  p.  i02  ;  Ix'hrhuch,  I.  p.  233. 

'  Hildebrand,  Begoniaceen-stanime,  p.  24. 

*  Jochmann,  Umbclliferanim  Slructura,  p.  10. 
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Schwendener  (Mechan.  Princip,  p.  148,  sub.  3),  Tropaeolum,  Impatiens,  Ccntranthus, 
and  Cachrys,  perhaps  belong  to  this  category,  the  others  not. 

In  any  case  all  the  exceptions  of  the  category  last-mentioned  constitute  transi- 
tional foims  to  those  mentioned  at  p.  458,  where  there  is  no  sharp  lateral  limitation 
of  distinct  ligneous  bundles  by  radial  bands  of  non-equivalent  structure,  and  hence 
medullary  rays  cannot  be  distinguished  at  all,  whether  it  be  that  only  the  large 
medullary  rays  are  absent  and  small  secondary  ones  appear  later,  as  in  Ephedra  and 
Cobaea,  or  that  rays  of  every  rank  are  absent  throughout,  as  in  Crassulaceae,  Centra- 
denia,  Rumex  Lunaria,  and  Campanula  Vidalii. 

Sect.  148.  In  many  woods,  e.g.  constantly  in  species  of  Alnus  and  Sorbus, 
accumulations  of  parenchymatous  cells  occur,  constituting  as  it  were  local  hyper- 
trophies of  the  medullary  rays ;  these  were  first  described  by  T.  Hartig  as  ctlhUar 
passages^  subsequently  by  Nordlinger  as  medullary  spols,  and  by  Rossmissler  as 
repeiilions  of  the  pith.  According  to  the  investigations  of  these  authors  and  of 
KrausS  these  structures  appear  in  cross-section  in  the  form  of  elongated  spots, 
usually  at  the  outer  side,  but  not  unfrequently  in  the  middle  of  an  annual  ring,  with 
their  greatest  diameter  following  the  periphery  of  the  ring,  while  they  often  form 
considerable  annular  segments  extending  through  90°  and  more.  In  the  vertical 
direction  they  extend  like  passages  for  distances  of  several  feet,  sometimes  ending 
blindly,  sometimes  branched  here  and  there,  not  unfrequently  crossing  one  another  in 
their  irregular  course.  They  are  often  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye  by  their  brown 
colouring,  e.g.  in  the  trees  mentioned ;  in  other  cases  they  are  colourless,  e.g.  Populus 
monilifera,  and  tremula.  They  consist  of  irregularly  polyhedral,  irregularly  arranged 
cells,  with  thick  pitted  walls,  contents  including  starch,  tannin, &c.;  the  latter  are  generally 
brown  in  the  dry  wood,  and  chiefly  contribute  to  the  colouring  of  the  spots.  This  may 
also  partly  depend  on  very  thin-walled,  compressed  (pardy  disorganised  ?)  cells  at  the 
circumference  of  the  spot,  as  described  by  Kraus  in  the  case  of  Sorbus  torminalis. 
They  owe  the  names  given  them  to  the  similarity  of  their  thick-walled  cells  to  those 
of  the  pith,  especially  of  its  periphery.  The  medullary  rays  coming  from  the  middle 
of  the  stem  enter  the  inner  side  of  the  spots,  their  cells  becoming  broader  as  they 
approach  the  latter,  and  assuming  more  and  more  the  characteristics  of  those  of  the 
spots;  thus  the  medullary  rays  pass  over  from  within  outwards  into  the  passages; 
they  further  coalesce  with  them  laterally.  On  the  outside  new  medullary  rays  start 
from  the  passages,  and  as  regards  their  direction  these  are  either  independent  of  those 
coming  from  within,  or  lie  in  the  same  straight  line  with  them.  Local  swellings  of 
the  medullary  rays,  due  to  increased  breadth  and  number  of  their  cells,  which  latter 
may  assume  irregular  forms,  are  immediately  connected  in  structure  with  the  smaller 
spots  or  passages  of  this  kind;  and  this  also  applies  to  the  longitudinal  union  of 
neighbouring  rays,  by  means  of  small  groups  of  parenchymatous,  more  or  less 
irregular  cells,  which  abut  on  them.  Such  structures  occur  in  Abies  alba,  balsamea, 
Pichta,  in  Cunninghamia,  Cupressus  sempervirens,  and  frequently  also  in  Abies  pecti- 
nata.     In  the  Coniferse,  and  in  Liquidambar,  hysterogenetic  and  lysigenetic  resin- 


*  Hartig,  Foisil.  Culturpflanzcn.— Nordlinger,  Querschnitte,  Bd.  II. — Knus,  Nadelholzcr, /.  c . 
p.  i6i. 
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cuals  often  arise  in  tbem  *;  in  ihe  wood  of  PninuB  avium,  they  are,  according  to 
Wigand  *,  a  principal  starting-point  of  the  disorganisation  which  produces  the  cheny- 
gum. 

The  dilatations  of  the  medullary  rays 
and  the  medullary  spots  occur,  it  is  true, 
relatively  seldom ;  they  are,  however, 
characterittic  of  many  woods,  both 
Dicotyledonous  and  Coniferous.  Ac- 
CMxling  to  KraiH  and  Nfirdlinger  they 
have  been  frequently  observed  in  Betula 
alba,  dahurica,  populifolia,  Cratxgus 
oxyacantha,  monoKyna,  pyracantha,  cor- 
data,  Cydonia  vulgaris,  Pynis  prunifolia, 
Amygdalus  communis,  Cotoneuter  mi- 
crophylla,  Prunus  spinon,  Salix  aurita, 
Caprea,  bicolor,  Rhus  Cotinus,  LUhea 
grandifolia,  Pterocarya  caucasica.  Vac* 
ctnium  Myrtillus,  Vitex  incisa,  Calluna 
vulgaris,  ErythroKylon  grand  ifolium, 
Giuzuma  ulmifolia,  and  Liquidambar 
styraciflua,  besides  the  plants  mentioned 
above  ;  while  they  occur  rarely  in  Atnus 
viridis,  Catalpa,  Magnolia  acuminata, 
and  Sails  triandra.  I  leave  unmentioned 
the  cases  marked  (?)  by  Nordlinger. 
Among  the  Coniferous  woods  Kraus 
found  them  in  Abies  babamea,  Pindrow, 
Pichta,  Picea  orienUliti,  and  Junipcrus 
excelsa ;  in  Abies  pectinata,  Gedrus  Deo- 
dara  and  Larix,  he  only  found  swellings 
of  the  medullary  rays.  In  Dicotyle- 
donous woods  the  passages  occur  chiefly 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  are 
thence  continued  into  the  roots;  they 
also  CKtend,  however,  into  the  apices  and 
branches,  though  here  they  are  less 
numerous  and  constant.  In  the  Coni- 
ferous woods  their  course  has  not  been 
minutely  investi^ted ;  accordmg  to 
Dippel's  statements  (/.  c),  which 
while  Fir  which  contain  resin  canals 
distances. 


this  particular  point  but  little,  those  in  the 
ly  be  traced  longitudinally   for  considerable 


b.    Thf  ligneous  bundlts. 
Sect.  (49.  The  structure  (rf  the  ligneous  bundle  wiihin  an  annual  ring  differs 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  particular  forms  of  tissue,  and  according 
to  Ihe  dislribuiion  of  those  which  are  present,  and  the  form  and  structure  of  each 


'  Kraui./.f.— IWppel,  Bolan,  Zeitg,  1863.  p.  153. 
*  Pringiihdm's  Jahrb.  III.  p.  118. 
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clement  individually.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  differences,  to  be  discussed  belowy 
which  are  presented  by  the  structure  of  the  same  form  of  tissue  in  the  spring  2nd 
autumn  wood,  and  by  the  general  grouping  of  all  the  elements  of  the  ligneous  body, 

I.  In  some  few  woods  the  bundles  are  composed  of  only  ow  form  of  tissue,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  and  they  then  consist  of  Irachtidtt,  which,  apart  from  the 
general  differences  between  spring  and  autumn  wood,  have  everywhere  the  same 
structure.  In  these  cases  the  parenchj-malous  system  is  represented  only  by  the 
medullary  rays,  which  are  inserted  everywhere  in  great  numbers  between  the  bundles. 
Among  Dicotyledonous  woods  the  Wintertm  belong  to  this  category;  namely,  Drimj's 
Winter!  and  its  allies,  Tasmannia  aromatica',  and  Trochodcndron  aralioides*,  die 
systematic  p)osition  of  which  is  doubtful :  among  Conifera,  Taxus  baccata  beloi^ 
here,  according  to  Sanio,  but  in  the  case  of  this  tree  Hartig  and  Kraus  state  that  scanty 
bundle- parenchyma  is  present. 

In  the  other  Conifers  the  fracheides   of  which  the  main  mass  of  the  wood  a 


homogeneously  composed,  are  accompanied  by  bundle-parenchyma,  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  single  vertical  rows,  scattered  among  the  tracheides,  while  sometimes,  as  in 
many  AbietineK,  it  forms  the  coating  of  the  resin-canals. 

In  the  Conifene  (Figs.  ao8  and  309)  and  the  other  plants  just  mentioned,  the  tra- 
cheites are  arranged  in  radial  rows;  they  are  quadrangular,  as  seen  in  cross-section,  when 
those  which  belong  to  neighbouring  radial  rows  stand  opposite  to  one  another,  hexagonil 
or  penlagonal  when  the  radial  rows  are  alternate :  their  ends  are  elongated  and  sharp, 
owing  to  inclination  of  the  radial  surfaces  (comp.  p.  469).  The  radial  surfaces  have  large 
corresponding  bordered  pits,  which  in  the  Winterer,  the  Araucarix,  Dammanc,  and  the 
wood  of  the  root  in  other  Coniferx,  form  two  or  more  longitudinal  rows,  while  in  the 


,  Bd.XVl.|,.i,,4,-Kraus./.(. 
1864,  p.  4111. 
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stem-wood  of  the  rest  of  the  Coniferae  they  form  only  a  single  longitudinal  row,  apart 
from  hidividual  exceptions,  which  are  frequent,  for  example,  in  Larix.  In  the  Coniferae 
pits  only  occur  on  the  tangential  surfaces  in  the  autumn  wood.  Taxus,  Cephalotaxus, 
and  Torreya  further  show  spiral  or  annular  thickenings  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall 
of  the  tracheide  \    Comp.  Chap.  I V. 

The  resin-canals,  surrounded  by  parenchyma  as  epithelium,  occur  in  the  ligneous 
bundles  of  the  same  Abietinz  which  possess  horizontal  canals  in  the  medullary  rays 
(p.  490).  They  run  longitudinally,  and,  as  seen  in  transverse  section,  lie  scattered  in  a 
ring  in  the  external  region  of  every  annular  layer.  Their  number  varies  according  to 
species  and  individual;  Von  MohP  counted,  for  example,  on  an  equal  transverse  surface 
embracing  several  annual  layers,  in  Pinus  nigricans  190,  P.  silvestris  124,  Larix  europaea 
128,  Picea  excelsa  78. 

2,  The  ligneous  bundle  of  all  Dicotyledonous  woods,  except  those  mentioned 
above,  and  of  the  Gnetaceae  (Ephedra,  Gnetum)  always  contains  vessels,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  forms  of  cells  distinguished ;  of  the  latter  bundle-parenchyma  and  inter- 
mediate fibres  are  usually  present  together.  These  are  further  accompanied,  accord- 
ing to  the  species,  by  some  or  all  of  the  other  tissues  characterised  in  Sects.  142-144. 
Of  the  combinations  thus  possible,  the  following  have  been  demonstrated,  according 
to  Sanio'^  statements,  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  investigated. 

1.  FejseU^  Tracbeidfjf  Bundlcparencbymay  Intermediate  fibres. 

{a)  Only  with  bundle- parenchyma :  Ilex  Aquifolium,  Staphylea  pinnata,  Rosa 
canina,  Crataegus  monogyna,  Pyrus  communis.  Spiraea  opulifolia.  Camellia,  &c. 

{J})  Only  intermediate  fibres :  Porlieria. 

(f)  Both  forms  of  cell :  Jasminum  revolutum,  Kerria,  Potentilla  fruticosa,  Casua- 
rina  equisetifolia  and  torulosa,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  and  many  others. 

2.  Fejseh,  TracbeideSy  Fibrotu  celh,  BundJe-parertcbyma,  Intermediate  Jibres, 

(a)  Only  bundle-parenchyma:  fibrous  cells  non-septate:  e.g.  Sambucus  nigra, 
racemosa,  Acer  platanoides,  pseudoplatanus,  campestre. 

(h)  Bundle- parenchyma  and  intermediate  fibres,  fibrous  cells  non-septate : 
Ephedra  monostachya,  Berberis  vulgaris,  Mahonia  ^. 

(e)  Bundle-parenchyma,  fibrous  cells  septate  and  non-septate :  Punica,  Euonymus 
latifolius,  europaeus,  Celastrus  scandens,  Vitis  vinifera.  Fuchsia  globosa,  Centradenia 
grandifolia,  Hedera  Helix,  &c. 

(d)  All  four  forms  of  cell:  Muhlenbeckia  complexa,  Ficus  (?). 

3.  Vessels,  ^racheidesj  Woody  fibres^  Bundle-parenchyma ,  Intermediate  fibres.      This  is 
the  prevalent,  one  may  almost  say  the  typical,  combination. 

{a)  Only  bundle-parenchyma:  Sparmannia  africana,  Calycanthus,  Rhamnus  ca- 
thartica,  Ribes  rubrum,  Quercus,  Castanea,  Carpinus  spec,  Amygdalese,  Melaleuca, 
Callistemon  spec,  &c 

(b)  Only  intermediate  fibres :  Caragana  arborescens. 

(f )  Both  forms  of  cell.  Most  Dicotyledonous  woods  no  doubt  belong  to  this  series, 
e.  g.  Salix,  Populus  spec,  Liriodendron,  Magnolia  acuminata,  Alnusglutinosa,  Betula  alba, 
Juglans  regia,  Nerium,  Tilia,  Hakea  suaveolcns,  Ailantus,  Robinia,  Gleditschia  spec, 
Ulex  europaeus,  &c 


*  Compare  Hartig,  Kraus,  Goppcrt,  /.r.— Von  Mohl,  Schacht,  Bolan.  Zeitg.  1862. 

*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  p.  340. 

'  Compare  Sanio,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  IX.  p.  55. 
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4.  Vessehf  Woody  fibres  ^  Parenchymay  Intermediate  fibres » 

(a)  Both  kinds  of  cells  :  Fraxinus  excelsior,  Ornus,  Citrus  medlca,  Platanus,  &c. 
{b)  Only  intermediate  fibres :  Viscum  album. 
(c)  Only  bundle-parenchyma :  Avicennia. 

5.  Vessels  f  Fibrous  eel  Is ,  Parenchyma, 

Cheirantbus  Cheiri,  Begonia.    Here  no  doubt  also  belong  many  of  the  Crassulaceae 
and  Caryophylleae  which  still  need  more  minute  analysis. 

6.  Vessels i  Fibrous  cells^  Parenchyma^  Woody  fibres  (?). 
Coleus  Macraei,  Eugenia  australis,  Hydrangea  hortensis. 

7.  Vessels y  Tracheides^  Woody  fibres ^  Fibrous  cells  (septate),  Parenchyma^  Intermediate 
fibres, 

Ceratonia  siliqua,  Bignonia  capreolata,  doubtful  however  as  to  the  woody  fibres 
according  to  the  existing  data. 

Although  no  strict  law  holds  good,  without  exception,  for  the  distribution  of  these 
tissues  in  the  woods  containing  vessels,  still  certain  general  rules  may  be  given. 

The  vessels  occur  in  all  the  layers  of  the  annual  ring,  but  are  usually  more  fre- 
quent in  the  internal  than  in  the  external  portion.  Only  Bombax  Ceiba  shows  the 
opposite  condition,  according  to  Sanio.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  their 
frequency  to  show  no  difference  from  within  outwards  (Acacia  Sophora,  floribunda, 
Enckea  media,  Artemisia  Abrotanum) ;  or  only  a  slight  one,  the  pores,  or  groups  of 
pores  which  they  present  in  cross-section,  being  scattered  uniformly  through  the  wood, 
e.g.  Laurus  nobilis,  jEscuIus,  Acer,  Populus.  The  vessels  rarely  form  the  main, 
fundamental  mass  of  the  w^ood  (Avicennia).  As  a  rule  they  lie  in  small  groups  in  the 
non-equivalent  fimdamental  mass,  and  these  groups  are  either  isolated  or  arranged  in 
more  or  less  interrupted  radial  bands  or  concentric  zones  (Hedera  Helix).  They  are 
either  everj'where  of  about  the  same  width,  or  more  usually  their  width  is  greater  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  annual  ring,  and  diminishes  gradually  or  suddenly  towards  the 
outside.  With  this  difference  in  size,  a  diflference  in  structure  is  in  many  cases  also 
united,  in  so  far  as  the  narrow  vessels  have  spiral  fibres,  while  the  wide  ones  have 
none  (Morus  alba,  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  Gymnocladus,  Vu-gilia  lutea,  Celtis  aus- 
tralis,  Ulmus  suberosa,  Catalpa,  and  Robinia  pseudacacia) ;  or  the  structiu^  is  the  same 
in  all  (Quercus  pedunculata,  Castanea  vesca,  Fraxinus,  Amorpha  fruticosa,  Sophora 
japonica,  and  Periploca). 

In  the  above-mentioned  *  parenchymatous '  woods,  as  Bombax,  Carica,  &c.,  and 
also  in  the  roots  still  to  be  discussed  below,  the  hundU-parenchvma  forms  the  main 
mass  in  which  the  vessels  and  other  elements  are  inserted  in  groups.  In  the  solid 
*  woody '  woods  its  arrangement  has  a  regular  relation  to  that  of  the  vessels. 

It  usually  accompanies  the  latter,  either  in  such  a  manner  that  it  surrounds  each 
vessel  or  group  of  vessels  singly — paratracheal  parenchyma  according  to  Sanio,  e.  g. 
Enckea  media;  or  it  forms  tangential  bands,  alternating  with  similar  ones,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  tracheides  or  fibres,  in  or  at  the  side  of  which  the  vessels  stand : 
Sanio*s  metatracheal  parench>Tna.  The  latter,  for  example,  is  the  case  in  the  spring 
wood  of  Tectona  grandis,  in  the  autumn  wood  of  Fraxinus,  in  the  autumn  and  spring 
wood  of  Amorpha  fruticosa,  Sophora  japonica,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  Gleditschia 
triacanthos,  Gymnocladus,  Virgilia,  Caragana  arborescens,  Paulownia,  Moms,  Brous- 
sonetia, Ailantus,  Tamarix  gallica,  &c.     In  Casuarina  equisetifolia,  torulosa,  Hakea 
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suaveolens,  and  other  Proteaceae,  species  of  Ficus,  Cordia  pallida  and  many  others, 
every  annual  ring  has  several  concentric  bands  of  metatracheal  parenchyma. 

According  to  Sanio»  parenchyma  always  occurs  scattered  between  the  tracheides 
in  Dicotyledonous  woods,  with  the  exception  of  Casuarina,  where  it  only  occurs  in  the 
metatracheal  arrangement,  and.  of  Rosmarinus  officinalis.  It  is  absent  between  the 
typical  woody  fibres,  according  to  Sanio,  with  the  exception  of  Edwardsia  grandiflora, 
Ukx  europaeus,  Celtis  australis,  Olea  europaea,  and  further  of  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis, 
iKrhere  it  actually  forms  tangential  bands  between  the  fibres.  In  Tamarix  gallica  it 
occurs  even  between  fibrous  cells  which  contain  starch. 

In  some  few  cases  of  the  wood  of  roots,  which  consists  chiefly  of  masses  of 
parenchyma,  the  latter  are  the  seat  of  passages  containing  secretions :  root  of  Inula 
Helenium'  and  Opoponax  Chironium ;  Tr^cul's  statement  respecting  Oenanthe  crocata 
perhaps  also  refers  to  this  subject '. 

For  the  inUrnuduUe  fibres,  the  same  rules  hold  good  as  for  the  bundle- paren- 
chjrma,  because  they  occur  either  accompanying  or  representing  the  latter. 

Although  the  woody  fibres  may  occur  in  all  the  layers  of  the  annual  ring,  they 
are  present  in  especially  large  numbers  in  its  central  portion,  in  the  case  of  hard 
woods.  They  here  usually  form  the  fundamental  mass,  in  which  the  other  elements, 
particularly  vessels  and  parenchyma,  are  imbedded;  in  many  woods,  e.g.  Robinia  and 
Gleditschia,  they  occur  only  in  the  central  portion  of  the  ring,  and  are  absent  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  wood.  In  woods  which  are  mainly  parenchymatous  (as  Bombax 
and  Cheirostemon),  and  in  that  of  Avicennia,  which  chiefly  consists  of  vessels,  the  fibres 
are  only  imbedded  in  small  groups,  or  singly,  between  the  elements  of  the  funda- 
mental mass. 

For  the  fibrous  cells,  whether  septate  or  non-septate  (Berberis,  Clematis,  Vitis, 
Tamarix,  Punica,  &c.),  the  same  rule  of  distribution  holds  good  as  for  the  woody 
fibres.  As  shown  by  the  above  statements  as  to  their  occurrence,  the  two  elements, 
which  are  similar  in  form  and  in  the  structure  of  their  walls,  may  mutually  represent 
each  other,  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  case  mentioned  under  7,  of  the  simul- 
taneous presence  of  both,  ever  occurs. 

The  tracheides  may  likewise  form  by  themselves  the  fundamental  mass  of  the 
wood,  representing,  as  it  were,  the  two  tissues  last  mentioned ;  this  is  the  case  in  the 
combination  mentioned  above  under  i,  e.g.  Pomaceae,  Camellia,  &c.  They  then 
always  belong  to  the  '  fibriform '  category,  resembling  woody  fibres  in  shape,  and  in 
the  character  of  their  walls.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  they  occur  in  conjunction  with 
fibres  and  fibrous  cells,  they  are  present  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vessels : 
and  in  fact  they  occur  next  them  in  small  numbers,  and  isolated,  when  the  latter  are 
scattered  singly  or  in  small  groups  in  the  annual  ring,  and  are  all  alike  (e.  g.  Punica, 
Fuchsia  globosa,  Ceratonia,  and  Nerium).  When,  on  the  other  hand,  two  kinds  of  vessels, 
distinguished  by  their  size,  and  usually  also  by  special  structiu-e,  are  present,  then  the 
tracheides  accompany  the  small  ones,  rarely  the  large  ones  also  (Quercus  peduncu- 
lata,  Castanea  vesca,  and  Peripkx;a).  According  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  small 
vessels,  they  are  then  either  distributed  with  the  latter  in  the  whole  annual  ring  (Ulex 


'  See  Berg,  Atlas  d.  pharm.  Waarenk.  Taf.  X. 
*  Tr^cul,  /.  c, ;  compare  p.  448. 
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enropaeus,  and  Rosmarinus),  or  limited  to  its  outer  portion  (Moms  alba,  Broussonetia, 
Catalpa,  Paulownia,  Sophora  japonica,  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  Robinia  pseudacacia, 
Corylus,  Carpinus,  and  Ostrya). — Secondly,  the  tracheides  are  in  many  cases  most 
abundant  in  the  outer  part  of  the  annual  ring,  or  confined  to  it,  even  apart  from  their 
connection  with  particular  vessels.  In  the  annual  ring  of  Ribes  nigrum,  S>Tinga 
vulgaris,  Ligustrum  vulgare,  Euonymus  europaeus  and  latifolius,  they  successively 
increase  in  frequency  towards  the  outer  border  of  the  annual  ring,  until  they  form  the 
fundamental  mass  in  which  isolated  vessels  and  fibres,  or  fibrous  cells  are  imbedded ; 
while  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  ring  the  fundamental  mass  consists  of  fibres  or 
fibrous  cells,  and  the  tracheides  occur  isolated,  side  by  side  with  the  vessels.  Or  the 
tracheides  occur  only  at  the  outermost,  autumnal  limit  of  the  annual  ring,  while  the 
latter  otherwise  only  contains  vessels  of  one  kind,  as  in  Tilia,  Salix  hippophaefolia, 
acutifolia,  Populus  tremula,  pyramidalis,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Juglans  regia,  cinerea, 
Pterocarya,  Diospyros  virginiana,  Betula  alba,  Alnus  glutinosa,  Laurus  nobilis,  Cam- 
phora ;  Acer  pseudoplatanus,  platanoides,  campestre ;  Sambucus  nigra,  and  racemosa. 

Sect.  150.  Certain  phenomena  which  depart  in  some  degree  from  the  usual 
rules,  but  belong  nevertheless  to  the  normal  Dicotyledonous  type,  are  here  to  be 
mentioned  as  special  cases  by  way  of  supplement ;  they  chiefly  concern  the  wood  of 
species  or  families  which  are  distinguished  by  special  adaptations,  and  by  peculiarities 
of  form  correlated  with  these.  Most  of  these  phenomena  still  require  more  minute 
investigation,  for  which  the  following  paragraphs  will  only  contain  indications. 

We  have,  first,  to  return  to  the  woods  enumerated  on  p.  458  and  p.  492,  which 
are  destitute  of  medullary  rays.  In  those  cases  where  only  the  primary  large  medul- 
lary rays  are  absent,  while  small  ones  soon  appear,  as  Ephedra,  Cobaea,  and  no 
doubt  Xanthosia  also,  the  above  general  rules  for  the  structure  and  distribution  of 
the  organs  hold  good  for  the  main  mass  of  the  wood.  As  far  as  the  absence  of  the 
medullary  rays  extends  in  the  cases  mentioned,  and  in  cases  of  their  entire  sup- 
pression throughout  the  whole  secondary  wood,  the  main  and  fundamental  mass,  with 
isolated  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  below,  consists  of  thick-walled  fibrous  cells  or 
fibres — the  latter  being  gradually  developed  from  the  former :  these  are  usually 
elongated,  though  short  in  Echeveria  pubescens,  and  have  sharply  pointed  ends  and 
a  regular  radial  arrangement.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  xylem  portions  of 
the  original  leaf-trace  bundles,  which  project  into  the  pith,  and  belong  to  the  medul- 
lary sheath  to  be  described  below  (Sect.  152),  the  vessels — perhaps  also  series  of 
tracheides  of  otherwise  similar  structure — and  groups  of  bundle-parenchyma  are 
inserted  in  the  fundamental  mass  in  the  more  strongly  developed  wood. 

The  grouping  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  parenchyma,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  latter,  vary  according  to  the  particular  case.  In  the  a^nal  stem  of 
the  Crassu/ace<£^  investigated,  which  has  a  somewhat  strongly  developed  ligneous 
body,  the  parenchyma  consists  of  elongated  thin-walled  cells,  which  remain 
unlignified,  and  accompany  the  vessels  in  longitudinal  rows.  The  vessels  and 
parenchyma  are  either  quite  isolated  and  scattered  in  the  mass  of  fibres,  at  most 
two  or  three  occurring  together — Sedum  maximum;  or  some  of  them  form  larger 
groups,  consisting  of  as  many  as  twelve  elements — S.  populifolium,  and  Echeveria 


*  Compare  Brongniart,  Arch,  du  Museum  d'Hist.  Nat.  torn.  I. — Regnault,  /.  r. 
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pubescens ;  or  they  form  with  the  parenchyma  extensive  groups,  constituting  trans- 
versely elongated,  occasionally  irregular,  interrupted  transverse  bands — Semper- 
vivum  arboreum.  Lastly,  in  the  small  creeping  stems  of  Scdum  reflexum,  they  form, 
together  with  the  delicate  cells,  thick,  multiseriate,  continuous  annular  zones,  which 
alternate  with  similar  fibrous  zones.  Other  species  however,  even  those  with  thick 
stems,  as  Crassula  lactea,  Sedum  tematum,  and  Echeveria  pubescens,  form  mere 
traces  of  secondary  wood,  which  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

In  the  C7a/>v/^Z2f^  investigated^  (Dianthus,  Gypsophila,  Silenc  spec,  and  Arenaria 
graminifolia),  especially  in  their  rhizomes,  thin-walled,  long-celled  parenchyma,  often 
forming  large  irregular  islets  or  annular  segments,  is  inserted  between  fibrous  masses 
of  similar  form,  but  in  the  foliage  stems  it  may  be  absent,  e.  g.  Gypsophila  altissima. 
The  vessels  are  numerous,  and  occur  among  both  forms  of  tissue,  often  forming 
Lntemipted  radial  rows;  in  the  fibrous  groups  they  are  often  unaccompanied  by 
parenchynuu  In  the  foliage  shoot  of  Dianthus  plumarius  the  main  mass  of  the  very 
slight  secondary  thickening  consists  of  vessels. 

In  the  stem  olRumex  Lunaria,  the  pitted  vessels,  accompanied  by  rows  of  bundle- 
parenchyma  or  by  intermediate  fibres,  lie  in  very  regular  but  interrupted  radial 
rows  in  the  fundamental  mass,  and  the  latter  consists  of  fibrous  cells  densely  filled 
with  large  starch-grains.  With  the  exception  of  the  starch,  the  same  holds  good 
for  Centradenia  grandifolia  (comp.  p.  484).  In  Campanula  Vidalii  the  vessels  are 
very  isolated,  and  scattered  in  the  radial  series  of  fibrous  cells,  while  I  was  unable  to 
find  any  parenchyma  or  intermediate  fibres  accompanying  them. 

The  RhinanihacecR  require  further  investigation. 

The  secondary  wood  of  the  thicker,  fleshy  stems  of  CacteiB '  must  again  be  men- 
tioned here.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  ligneous  bundles,  vessels,  and  tracheides, 
in  the  Mamillarie,  Echinocactus,  &c.,  has  already  been  repeatedly  noticed  above 
(comp.  p.  478),  and  it  must  here  be  added,  that  in  the  genera  mentioned  the  whole 
secondary  ligneous  bundle  consists  of  the  spirally  and  annularly  thickened  tracheae, 
usually  with  a  deeply  projecting  fibre,  between  which  very  thin-walled  bundle- 
parenchyma  is  imbedded,  in  single  longitudinal  rows.  The  medullary  rays  of  all 
ranks  resemble  the  latter  as  regards  the  delicacy  of  their  cells.  In  other  Cacteae, 
especially  species  of  Cereus  and  Opuntia,  the  secondary  ligneous  bundle  consists  of 
tough  woody  fibres,  and  the  scattered  reticulated  vessels  which  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  parenchyma  (see  p.  479).  The  parenchyma,  including  that  of  the  medul- 
lary rays,  may  be  very  thick-walled  and  lignified,  e.  g.  in  Cereus  speciosissimus. 
In  the  Opuntiae  short  tracheides  are  also  present,  with  the  above-mentioned 
thickenings  on  the  wall,  which  project  inwards  in  the  form  of  plates,  and  are  usually 
annular.  These  elements  are  sometimes  distributed  singly  in  the  interior  of  the 
bundle  (O.  tunicata,  O.  robusta),  sometimes  at  its  edges  (O.  cylindrica,  ramulifera, 
andicola). 

Lastly,  the  wood  which  forms  the  floating  apparatus  of  the  stems  of  certain 
Leguminosae  of  the  genera  iEschynomene  and  Herminiera,  which  vegetate  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  may  deserve  mention.    Their  structure  appears  to  be  very 


*  Regnaalt,  Lc,  p.  118,  pi.  VI. 

'  Compare  Brongniart,  I.e. — Schleiden,  Anat.  d.  Cacteen,  Lc,  (p.  156). 
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uniform  in  the  various  species  of  these  floating  woods,  as  far  as  the  existing  de- 
scriptions extend  \  Hallier's  figured  (/.  c.)  and  Figs.  51-53  in  Schleiden's  Grundztlge 
(3  Ed.),  I.  p.  261,  which  at  any  rate  represent  a  similar  object,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
its  coarser  characteristics.  The  following  short  description  refers  especially  to  the 
wood  of  the  Ambatsch  of  the  White  Nile  (Herminiera  Elaphroxylon=-iidemone 
mirabilis  Kotschy  ^) : — 

The  extremely  light  wood  has  no  distinct  annual  rings.  It  consists,  in  its  main  mass, 
of  elements  which  must  be  called  tracheides  (until  undrled  material  has  been  investigated), 
because  in  their  condition  as  observed,  they  contain  only  air,  without  a  trace  of  proto- 
plasm or  remnants  of  cell-contents.  They  stand  alternately  in  radial  rows,  and  have  the 
form  of  hexagonal  upright  prisms,  about  three  times  as  high  as  broad,  with  terminal  sur« 
fEices  inclined  to  the  radial  plane  at  an  angle  of  about  45"*,  either  unilaterally,  or  bilaterally, 
like  a  roof.  Their  thin  colourless  membrane  is  very  beautifully  thickened  on  the  entire 
terminal  surface,  by  a  fine  delicate  network  of  fibres,  while  on  the  radial,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  on  the  tangential  lateral  surfaces,  it  is  provided  with  small  groups  of  simple 
minute  pits. 

The  mass  consisting  of  these  tracheides  is  traversed  (i)  by  very  numerous  parenchy- 
matous medullary  rays,  containing  starch,  which  are  i~io,  on  the  average  about  six  cells 
high  and  one  cell  in  breadth,  and  further  by  some  larger  medullary  rays,  several  cells  broad 
in  the  middle;  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  are  elongated  and  procumbent,  (a)  By 
narrow  bands  arranged  in  irregular  and  often  interrupted  concentric  annular  zones, 
which  are  themselves  crossed  by  the  medullary  rays;  these  bands  chiefly  consist  of 
long-pointed  fibres,  with  their  ends  overlapping  one  another,  in  a  radially  and  tangen- 
tially  oblique  direction.  In  these  bands,  or  more  correctly  on  their  inner  (medullary) 
side,  lie  large  pitted  vessels,  usually  isolated,  rarely  forming  short  radial  rows  of  few 
elements,  and  in  both  cases  at  long  distances  from  one  another  laterally,  being  separated 
by  several  subdivisions  of  the  wood,  as  determined  by  the  medullary  rays.  Every  vessel, 
or  every  group  of  vessels,  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  intermediate  fibres 
containing  starch,  or  by  parenchymatous  cells,  with  a  moderately  thickened  pitted  wall, 
3-4  of  which  stand  one  above  another ;  and  very  thin-walled,  narrow  parenchymatous 
cells,  likewise  containing  starch,  are  continued  in  a  single  layer  over  the  inner  surface  of 
each  fibrous  band.  Between  these  the  above-mentioned  (p.  141)  chambered  crystal-sacs 
are  here  inserted.  Tracheides,  intermediate  cells,  members  of  the  vessels,  and  also 
the  medullary  rays  of  medium  altitude,  are  everywhere  of  approximately  equal  height, 
and  lie  with  their  ends  in  the  same  horizontal  planes,  thus  forming  regular  horizontal 
layers.  Their  form  and  arrangement  (with  the  obvious  exception  of  the  members  of 
vessels)  are  similar  to  those  usual  in  cambial  cells,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
they  are  derived  from  a  cambial  zone  consisting  of  cells  similar  to  them  in  height  and 
form.  The  fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  are  (as  estimated)  at  least  double  as  long  as  the  other 
elements  mentioned,  and  must  thus  have  undergone  the  corresponding  elongation  (and 
displacement)  on  their  differentiation  from  the  cambial  zone. 

c.  Changes  of  the  individual  forms  of  tissue  in  the  annual  ring. 

Sect.  151.  In  those  of  the  cases  just  brought  forward,  in  which  the  distribution  of 
the  forms  of  tissue  is  different  in  the  successive  layers  of  an  annual  increment  of  growth, 
and  where  the  structure  of  the  autumn-w^ood  of  one  year  is  thus  different  from  that 
of  the  neighbouring  spring-wood  of  the  next  year,  a  limiting  line  must  appear  between 


^  Hallicr,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859.  p.  152 ;  1864,  p.  93. 

'  Compare  Schweinfurth,  Beitr.  z.  Flora  iEthiopensis,  p.  9. 
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the  two.  In  addition  to  this  cause  of  the  demarcation  of  the  annual  rings,  which  con- 
sists in  the  distribution  of  non-equivalent  tissues,  and  is  not  always  present,  there  are 
two  other  causes,  consisting  in  dififerences  of  form  and  differences  of  structure  of 
equivalent  tissue-elements,  appearing  in  the  successive,  and  especially  in  the  extreme 
zones  of  an  annual  increment  of  growth. 

The  first  of  these  phenomena  consists  universally,  in  a  shortening  of  the  radial 
diameter,  and  thus  in  a  tangential  flattening  of  the  elements,  at  the  outer  limit  of  the 
autumn-wood,  and  this  is  due  to  increasing  cortical  pressured  Changes  in  the 
average  length  may,  as  has  been  stated,  be  connected  with  this.  The  second  cause, 
not  present  in  all  cases,  consists  in  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  some- 
times in  further  changes  of  its  structure.  These  changes,  especially  the  shortening  of 
the  radial  diameter,  affect  both  the  elements  of  the  medullary  rays  and  those  of  the 
ligneous  bundles.  They  come  on  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  and  in  fact  this  latter 
difference  depends,  partly  on  species,  partly  on  differences  in  the  vigour  of  development 
of  the  annual  rings  in  one  and  the  same  wood. 

These  conditions  are  shown  most  simply  and  clearly  in  the  woods  of  the  Coniferce}^ 
the  bulk  of  which  consists  only  of  tracheides  and  medullary  rays.  In  the  procumbent 
elements  of  the  medullary  rays,  the  shortening  of  the  radial  diameter  at  the  autumnal 
limit  is  not  very  conspicuous,  though  it  does  occur.  The  tracheides  however  are  rela- 
tively wide  at  the  spring  limit  of  each  annual  layer,  usually  quadrangular  as  seen  in  cross- 
section,  though  sometimes  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  and  their  radial  diameter  is  equal 
to  the  tangential,  or  even  somewhat  greater ;  at  the  autumnal  limit,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  always  much  flattened,  i.e.  the  radial  diameter  is  shortened.  According  to 
N.  MUller ',  a  diminution  of  their  length  in  the  autumn-wood  is  connected  with  this,  in 
the  case  of  the  Fir.  To  this  is  further  added  an  increase,  accompan}-ing  the  flattening, 
not  only  of  the  relative,  but  of  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  wall ;  and  the  appearance 
of  pits  on  the  tangential  surfaces  of  the  wall,  while  in  the  spring  elements,  with  a  wide 
lumen,  the  latter  are  limited  to  the  radial  surfaces. 

By  way  of  example,  these  conditions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  mean  magnitudes  found 
by  MobP  in  the  case  of  a  well-grown  specimen  of  Pinus  sylvcstris,  thirty  years  old ;  they 
are  expressed  in  Paris  lines : — 

Spring-wood,  Autumn-UHfod. 

t  Radial  diameter 00204 0-0056 

Stem      .     .     <  Tangential 0-0143 0-0142 

( Thickness  of  wall    ....  0-0019 0*0031 

/  Radial  diameter 0-0232 0-0094 

Root  •     •     •     \  Tangential 0-0161 o-oi6i 

( Thickness  of  wall    ....  o-ooiS 00035 

The  sudden  or  gradual  appearance  of  these  differences,  and  the  relative  thickness 
of  the  zones  with  narrow  and  wide  lumen,  here  depend  in  general  on  the  thickness  of 
the  annular  zones,  as  will  be  shown  below. 


*  H.  de  Vries,  l,c.  (p.  475). 

*  Goppert,  Monogr.  d.  foss.  Conifercn,  I.e. — Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1862,  p.  235,  &cKraus,  /.r. 
'  Botan.  Untersuchungen,  IV.  2,  p.  190. 

*  L.c,  p.  237. 
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Deviations  from  the  typical  structure  occur,  in  so  far  as  groups  of  unusually  thick- 
walled  tracheides  may  appear  in  the  different  regions  of  the  annular  ring.  These,  as 
seen  in  cross- section,  form  band-shaped,  annular  segments,  of  a  brownish  yellow 
colour,  similar  to  that  of  the  autumn  wood ;  in  Pinus  sylvestris  they  always  occur  in 
the  innermost  annual  rings,  and  often  also  in  the  outer  ones.  G>mp.  SaniOy  PiingsL 
Jahrb.  IX.  loi. 

In  the  Dicotyledonous  woods  the  demarcation  of  the  annual  ring  is  further  influ- 
enced by  the  distribution  of  non-equivalent  forms  of  tissue,  and  of  the  changes  which 
each  of  these  shows  in  the  successive  zones  of  the  annual  ring. 

The  shortening  of  the  radial  diameter  at  the  autumnal  limit,  sometimes  occurring 
suddenly  and  sometimes  gradually,  and  either  amounting  to  a  decided  flattening  or 
only  occurring  in  a  slight  degree,  according  to  the  special  case,  is  here  also  general : 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  vessels,  which  will  be  specially  mentioned  below,  it  is 
approximately  uniform  in  the  forms  of  tissue  which  occur  in  contiguity,  more  rarely 
it  takes  place  to  a  very  unequal  extent :  as  in  the  marked  and  sudden  flattening  of 
the  tracheides  of  the  autiunn-wood,  while  the  radial  shortening  of  the  fibrous  cells  which 
accompany  them  is  gradual  and  relatively  much  slighter,  in  Clematis  Vitalba,  and 
Mahonia  Aquifolium. 

With  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the 
autumnal  limit,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  particular  forms  of  tissue, 
for  the  latter  differ  from  one  another  in  average  thickness  in  all  the  parts  of  any 
wood.  In  the  case  of  equivalent  forms  of  tissue  both  conditions  occur,  according  to 
the  kind  of  wood,  namely,  either  a  marked  increase  of  the  thickness  of  wall  at  the 
autumnal  limit  or  its  approxunate  constancy  throughout.  The  latter,  for  example, 
is  the  case — 

In  the  bundle-parenchyma  of  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  Ailantus  glandulosa, 
Sophora  japonica,  and  Caragana  arborescens; 

In  the  fibrous  cells  of  Berberis,  and  Mahonia ; 

In  the  vessel-like  tracheides  of  Betula,  Alnus,  Populus,  Salix  spec,  Magnolia 
acuminata,  Sambucus  nigra,  &c. ; 

In  the  thick-walled  fibriform  tracheides  of  Cornus  sanguinea,  Syringa  vulgaris, 
and  Buxus  sempervirens. 

Increase  of  the  thickening  of  the  wall  at  the  autumnal  limit  takes  place  for 
example  in — 

The  bundle-parenchyma  of  Gjmnocladus,  Moms  alba,  Broussonetia,  Paulownia, 
and  Amorpha  fruticosa ; 

In  the  woody  fibres  of  Laurus  Camphora,  Jatropha  Manihot,  and  Carpinus  Betulus; 

In  the  vessel-like  tracheides  of  Caragana  arborescens,  Carpinus  Betulus,  and 
Ostrya  virginica ; 

In  the  fibriform  ones  of  Syringa  Josikaea,  Philadelphus  coronarius,  Kerria 
japonica,  &c. 

Contrary  to  the  rule  holding  good  for  other  woods,  Sanio  observed  a  decrease 
of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  autumnal  limit,  in  the  tracheides  of  Staphylea  pin- 
nata,  both  as  compared  with  the  inner  ones  of  the  same  annual  ring,  and  with  those 
of  the  spring-wood  of  the  next  following  ring. 

As  regards  the  degree  of  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  autumnal 
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limit,  no  accurate  comparisons  of  the  different  forms  of  tissue  have  been  carried  out, 
but  one  may  assume  from  the  appearances,  that  it  takes  place  in  an  approximately 
uniform  ratio  in  all  Since  then,  as  was  shown  above,  the  different  forms  of  tissue  of 
the  same  wood  usually  have  a  very  unequal  average  thickness  of  wall,  the  total  relative 
bulk  of  the  walls  at  the  autumnal  limit  must  depend  in  the  tirst  instance  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  non-equivalent  elements  in  the  annual  ring,  and  secondly  on  the 
increase  of  thickness,  which  has  just  been  discussed,  in  each  individual  form  of  tissue. 
Thus,  where,  for  example,  the  autumnal  limit  consists  chiefly  or  exclusively  of  paren- 
chyma, as  in  Morus  alba,  Broussonetia,  Fraxinus,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  Caragana 
arborescens,  Amorpha  fruticosa,  Virgilia,  Gleditschia,  Catalpa,  Paulo wnia,  Ailantus, 
&c.,  or  of  vessel-like,  thin-walled  tracheides,  as  in  Betula  alba,  Alnus  glutinosa,  Populus, 
Salix  spec,  and  Cytisus  Laburnum,  while  in  the  inner  part  of  the  ring  thick-walled 
fibres  prevail,  then  the  autumnal  limit  is,  on  the  average,  thinner-walled  than  the  next 
inner  portion  of  the  ring.  The  manifold  possible  combinations  and  modifications  in 
this  respect  follow  from  what  has  been  already  stated. 

The  Vessels  in  most  Dicotyledonous  woods  behave  similarly  to  the  other  elements, 
in  so  far  as  they  decrease  on  the  average  in  width  fi*om  the  spring  to  the  autumn 
limit  of  the  annual  ring,  though  without,  as  a  rule,  undergoing  any  conspicuous  tan- 
gential flattening.  With  this  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  vessels  from  within 
outwards  is  often  connected.  Both  differences  may  appear  very  gradually,  as  in  the 
annual  ring  of  the  Salicineae,  Pomacex,  Fagus,  Buxus,  Comus  sanguinea,  &c.,  and 
may  even  be  scarcely  noticeable  (Enckea  media,  Ulex  europaeus).  In  other  woods,  as 
Quercus  pedunculata,  Fraxinus,  and  Castanea,  they  appear  suddenly,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  first  spring-zone  of  the  ring,  which  is  rendered  highly  porous  by  numerous  very 
wide  vessels,  is  succeeded  on  the  outside  by  less  numerous  and  much  narrower  vessels, 
occurring  between  the  other  elements.  According  to  the  degree  in  which  this  peculi- 
arity of  the  spring-wood,  which  may  be  shortly  characterised  by  the  name  *  porosity,' 
clearly  appears,  and  coincides  with  other  differences  of  structure  between  the  annual 
limits  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  ring,  the  boundary  comes  out  more  or  less 
sharply  even  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  trees  last-mentioned  form  examples 
of  especially  sharp  demarcation  of  the  annular  rings,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with 
Fraxinus,  Robinia  pseudacacia  and  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  as  the  boundary  is  marked 
both  by  large  vessels,  and  by  the  other  conditions  of  structure  mentioned  above.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vessels,  while  of  approximately  equal  width,  are  uniformly 
distributed  singly  or  in  groups,  as  in  Enckea  media,  Ulex  europxus,  and  no  doubt 
Olea  europaea  also,  the  limit  of  the  annual  rings  may  be  perceptible  with  difficulty, 
or  scarcely  at  all,  not  only  when  slightly  magnified,  but  even  under  microscopic 
investigation. 

These  various  degrees  in  the  demarcation  of  the  annual  rings,  at  once  suggest  the 
conjecture  that  cases  of  their  entire  suppression  may  occur.  This  unquestionably  takes 
place  as  an  individual  peculiarity.  Many  plants,  e.  g.  the  Araucarise,  appear  to  have 
a  special  tendency  to  this,  and  such  individual  phenomena  will  be  discussed  below. 
Plants,  in  which  the  demarcation  of  the  annual  rings  is  constantly  absent  as  a  specific 
peculiarity,  are  certainly  rare,  and  the  statements  respecting  such  cases  have  been  so 
often  disputed,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  adduce  even  those  plants  in  which  I  was  myself 
unable  to  find  limits  between  annual  zones, — namely  the  woody  Piperaceae,  Opuntia, 
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Mamillarieae  and  Cacteae,  and  Cobaea  scandens, — as  certain  examples  of  plants 
which  are  constantly  destitute  of  annual  ring^  \ 

Whether  in  tropical  trees,  as  well  as  in  our  temperate  zones,  the  annual  ring  as 
anatomically  distinguished  always  represents  the  yearly  growth,  or  whether  there  are  trees 
with  half-yearly  rings,  i.  e.  such  as  form  two  annual  rings  in  the  year,  corresponding  to 
the  two  periods  of  vegetation  falling  in  one  annual  period,  as  has  been  stated  to  be  the 
case  in  Adansonia  digitata',  appears  to  me  to  be  a  question  which  ought  to  be  tested,  but 
one  that  does  not  belong  to  the  present  anatomical  exposition.  Attention  may  here, 
perhaps  superfluously,  be  recalled  to  the  fact  that  in  woods  with  alternating  concentric 
bands  of  non-equivalent  tissue,  as  Ficus,  Casuarina,  &c.,  markings  are  present,  which 
resemble  annual  rings  on  superficial  observation,  but  from  which  the  true  annual  rings 
are  distinguished  by  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  autumn  wood. 


d.    Normal  differences  of  successive  zones  of  growth  and  annual  rings. 

Sect.  152.  The  first  innermost  annual  ring  of  every  wood  necessarily  shows  certain 
essential  dififerences  in  its  structure  from  all  the  later  ones.  In  the  stem,  instead  of 
the  characteristic  spring-wood,  it  has  at  its  internal  limit  the  groups  of  spiral,  annular, 
and  reticulated  vessels  (or  tracheides)  corresponding  to  the  primary  vascular  bmidles, 
but  absent  from  the  intermediate  bundles ;  these  usually  project  more  or  less  into  the 
pith,  and,  together  with  the  neighbouring  tissue-elements,  belonging  partly  to  the 
ligneous  ring,  partly  to  the  pith,  the  structural  peculiarities  of  which  have  been  often 
mentioned  in  former  sections,  they  have  long  been  distinguished  collectively  as  the 
medullary  sheath  or  medullary  crown.  Corona. 

In  the  root,  the  internal  limit  of  the  first  annual  ring  has  a  different  structaie, 
corresponding  to  the  conditions  described  on  p.  473.  The  secondary  wood  here 
closely  surrounds  the  original  axial  xylem-plates.  It  is  quite  a  prevailing  rule  that 
these  latter  remain  separated  from  the  secondary  vessels  and  tracheides  by  at  least  one 
layer  of  connective  cells '.  No  case  is  known  in  which  the  secondary  elements  border 
immediately  on  the  outermost  narrow,  spiral,  and  annular  vessels  of  the  primary  plates. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  often  occurs  that  the  inner  pitted  vessels  (or  tracheides)  of  the 
original  plates  stand  in  immediate  connection  with  equivalent  elements  of  the 
secondary  wood;  this  has  been  observed  in  Taraxacum  and  Ranunculus  repens 
(Fig.  165,  p.  356). 

The  cells  which  usually  border  on  the  xylem-plates  consist  of  the  inner  layer  of 
those  connective  cells  which  were  originally  present  in  this  position,  while  from  their 
outer  layer  the  cambial  ring  bordering  on  the  phloem-group  has  been  derived 
(PP-  35 1 >  473)'  I^  those  cases  where  the  pitted  vessels  are  contiguous,  it  still  remains 
to  be  investigated  whether  the  latter  are  derived  directly  from  the  above-mentioned 
connective  cells,  or  from  a  cambial  zone  which,  in  the  latter  case,  must  originate  in  the 
innermost  layer  of  connective  cells.  All  the  tissue-elements  of  the  region  in  question 
usually  become  very  thick-walled,  and  have  relatively  narrow  cavities,  especially  in 


*  Compare  Link,  Philos.  Bot.  p.  136. — Meyen,  Physiol.  I.  p.  361. — Treviranus,  Physiol.  I.  235. 
— Unger,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1847,  p.  267.— Schacht,  Lehrb.  II.  p.  62. — Sanio,  Botan.  2^itg.  1863,  p.  392. 

*  Compare  Botan.  Zeitg.  1844,  p.  367. 
^  See  Van  Tieghem,  /.  4, 
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true  woody  plants.  The  accurate  distinction  of  the  individual  elements  one  from 
another  therefore  presents  great  technical  difficulties ;  even  in  good  transverse  sections 
the  recognition  of  the  original  xylem-plates  between  their  thick-walled  next  neighbours 
is  often  very  difficult,  besides  which  the  narrow  vessels  at  their  angles  often  seem  to 
become  indistinct  owing  to  pressure  from  the  surrounding  tissues. 

In  addition  to  these  peculiarities  of  the  internal  limit  of  the  wood  in  stem  and 
root,  further  peculiarities  exist  in  the  inner  secondary  ligneous  mass  itself. 

In  rare  cases,  especially  in  the  stem  of  Mahonia  Aquifolium,  Berberis  vulgaris, 
Pelargonium  roseum,  and  Solanum  Dulcamara,  Sanio  found  septate  fibrous  cells  in 
the  first  annual  ring,  while  they  are  absent  in  the  succeeding  ones.  And  further,  in 
the  first  and  next-following  annual  rings  of  the  stem  and  its  branches,  in  many 
though  not  all  Dicotyledonous  woods,  although  the  elements  characteristic  of  the 
species  are  all  present,  yet  their  characteristic  arrangement  does  not  appear  clearly  till 
later,  as  it  is  merely  indicated  in  the  former  region.  The  groups  of  vessels,  and  the 
parenchymatous  zones  of  Hedera  Helix,  Quercus  pedunculata,  Juglans,  Casuarina,  &c.S 
are  examples  of  this.  The  characteristic  structure  of  a  wood  is  therefore  not  always 
to  be  recognised  with  clearness  from  its  inner  rings.  Similar  phenomena,  which  have 
not  at  present  been  accurately  investigated,  may  occur  in  the  case  of  roots. 

Sect.  153.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  this  category  is  the  change  in 
the  average  size  of  equivalent  elementary  organs,  as  regards  both  their  >\idth  and 
length,  which  accompanies  the  growth  in  thickness.  In  most  woods  this  change 
takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  average  size  increases  during  a  series  of  years, 
and  then  attains  a  definite  value  which  remains  constant  in  the  succeeding  years. 
The  change  in  question  takes  place  in  a  different  manner  in  the  stem,  branches,  and 
roots  of  the  same  tree,  and  in  their  dififerent  transverse  zones ;  in  some  cases  it 
depends  on  a  corresponding  successive  increase  in  size  of  the  cambial  cells,  while  in 
others  it  is  independent  of  this. 

The  most  complete  measurements  referring  to  this  point  were  carried  out 
on  Pinus  silvestris  by  Santo ',  who  determined  the  mean  length  of  the  tracheides, 
and  their  mean  tangential  breadth  in  the  autumn  wood.  He  thus  sums  up  his 
results : — 

1.  In  the  stem  and  branches  the  tracheides  everywhere  increase  from  within 
outwards,  throughout  a  number  of  annual  rings,  until  they  have  attained  a  definite 
size,  which  then  remains  constant  for  the  following  annual  rings. 

2.  The  constant  final  size  changes  in  the  stem  in  such  a  manner  that  it  con- 
stantly increases  from  below  upwards,  reaches  its  maximum  at  a  definite  height,  and 
then  again  diminishes  towards  the  summit. 

3.  The  final  size  of  the  tracheides  in  the  branches  is  less  than  in  the  stem,  but 
is  dependent  on  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  those  branches  which  arise  from  the  stem  at 
a  level  where  the  tracheides  are  larger,  themselves  have  larger  tracheides  than  those 
which  arise  at  a  level  where  the  constant  size  is  less. 

4.  In  the  gnarled  branches  of  the  summit,  the  constant  size  in  the  outer  annual 
ring  also  at  first  increases  towards  the  apex,  and  then  falls  again ;  but  here  irregu- 
larities occur,  which  may  be  absent  in  regularly  grown  branches. 


*  Sanio,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1863,  p.  397.  »  Pringshcim's  Jahrb.  VIII.  p.  401,  &c. 
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5.  In  the  root  the  width  of  the  elements  first  increases,  then  falls  again,  and 
next  rises  to  a  constant  amount.  An  increase  in  length  also  takes  place,  but  could 
not  be  exactly  determined. 

The  absolute  size  of  the  elements  is  not  the  same  at  the  same  place  in 
different  individual  trees,  but  these  differences  do  not  infringe  the  general  rule.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  absolute  dimensions,  some  of  Sanio's  determinations  (cf.  /.  c), 
taken  from  a  main  axis  1 10 years  aid,  may  here  be  cited. 

ML,  »  mean  length,  MBr.  =  mean  breadth  of  the  tracheides,  the  latter  determined  in 
the  autumn  wood. 

A.    Disk  a  i  years  old,  from  the  summit. 


B.  ))     35      19      99  above  the  thick  branches  of  the  crown. 

C.  J,    7  a      99      9)  from  the  shaft,  36'  above  the  ground. 

D.  „  105     „      „  close  above  the  ground. 
The  dimensions  are  expressed  in  millimetres. 
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In  the  Dicotyledonous  woods  investigated  \  the  conditions  in  question  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  species ;  some  show  no  increase  in  the  size  of  the  elements  in  the 
successive  rings :  e.  g.  Mahonia  Aquifolium ;  or  only  an  inconsiderable  one,  as  in 
Berberis  vulgaris,  where  only  the  vessels  in  the  spring  wood  become  wider. 

In  the  other  cases  investigated  (Caragana  arborescens,  Sophora  japonica,  Saro- 
thamnus  scoparius,  Acacia  longifolia,  Carpi nus  Betulus,  Quercus  pedunculata,  Comus 
sanguinea,  Rhamnus  cathartica,  and  Ficus  elastica),  an  increase  in  length  takes  place 
from  within  outwards,  which  affects  the  individual  forms  of  tissue  unequally.     The 


*  Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1863,  /.  r.— Pringshcim's  Jahrb.  IX.  p.  52,  &c. 
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fibres  alwa3r8  increase  in  length.  The  cells  of  the  bundle-parenchyma  show  no 
change.  The  members  of  vessels  and  the  tracheides  behave  differently  according  to 
the  kind  of  wood. 

By  way  of  example  we  may  reproduce  Sanio's  statements  regarding  the  mean 
length  of  the  elements  in  a  stem  of  Quercus  pedunculata  130  years  old,  vdih  very 
narrow  annual  rings.    The  dimensions  are  expressed  in  millimetres. 

Members  of 
Woody  fibres.  Tracheides,  large  vessels, 

ist  Annual  ring      •    .  •  .  0*42  ....  0*39  ....  — 

and  yy  •    •  •  .  o*6o  ....  0*43  ....  0*25 

4th  yy  •    .  •  .  0*74  ....  0'53  ....  0-26 

Three  outermost  rings  •  .  1-22  ....  0*72  ....  0-36. 

An  increase  in  the  width,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  elements, 
accompanying  the  increase  of  the  latter  in  length,  is  likewise  evident  in  many 
Dicotyledonous  woods,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  spring-wood. 
Quercus  pedunculata  is  a  typical  example  of  this.  Sanio  found  the  mean  radial 
diameter  of  these  vessels  in  the  third  annual  ring  =0*08™"^;  its  definitive  dimension, 
which  is  not  attained  before  the  sixth  year,  amounts  to  03 1—0-33™™.  As  regards 
the  change  in  the  definitive  constant  length  of  the  elements  at  different  levels 
of  the  stem,  only  one  investigation,  on  a  single  Birch-stem,  exists,  which  may  be 
referred  to  in  Sanio's  treatise. 

The  increase  of  the  ligneous  elements  in  length  and  width  is,  in  some  of  the 
cases  observed,  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  corresponding  successive  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cambial  cells ;  while  in  others  this  is  not  so.  The  former  is  the  case 
in  the  Coniferae,  where  both  the  successive  enlargement  of  the  cambial  cells,  and  the 
relatively  trifling  increase  of  size,  which  the  ligneous  elements  undergo  after  their 
origination,  are  distinct.  In  the  Pine,  for  example,  the  tangential  diameter  of  the 
winter  cambial  cells  is  more  than  twice  as  great  {0-026^^)  in  a  stem  a  hundred  years 
old  as  in  a  shoot  one  year  old  (0012™™);  in  a  one-year-old  apical  shoot  of  the 
same  species,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  the  cambial  cells  is  0-87™"*,  that 
of  the  tracheides  in  the  autumn-wood  1-05™™.  The  other  category  includes, 
for  example,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Cytisus  Laburnum,  Caragana  arborescens,  and 
probably  most  Leg^minosse.  As  far  as  the  investigations  extend  the  cambial  cells 
here  undergo  little  or  no  increase  of  size,  as  their  distance  from  the  pith  becomes 
greater.  The  increase  in  size  is  thus  due  to  the  ligneous  elements  themselves, 
which  have  already  been  developed  from  the  cambium ;  the  woody  fibres,  which 
are  especially  affected  by  it,  become  in  Cytisus  Laburnum,  for  example,  six  times 
as  long  as  the  cells  of  the  cambium. 

Sect.  154.  In  many  woody  plants  there  further  arise  those  differences  of  physical 
properties  between  successive  zones  of  growth  or  annual  rings,  on  which  is  founded 
the  technical  distinction  between  sap-wood  (Splint,  Alburnum,  Aubier)  and  duramen 
or  ripe-wood  (Kern,  Herz,  bois  parfait).  The  sap-wood  is  wood  which  has  been 
completely  developed  from  the  cambium,  and  which  possesses  the  anatomical 
characteristics  above  described,  and  the  physiological  properties  which  depend  on 
them.  It  has  a  light  whitish  or  yellowish  wood-colour.  In  many  trees,  as  for 
example   Acer  pseudoplatanus,   platanoides,  and  Buxus,  the  alburnum  condition 
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undergoes,  according  to  Nordlinger,  no  change,  at  least  as  regards  the  outward 
appearance  and  coarser  physical  characteristics  of  the  wood.  These  are  termed 
alburnum  trees  by  Nordlinger  \  In  most  woods  changes  of  the  chemical  *  and 
physical  character,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  the  structure  also,  take  place  sooner 
or  later  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  successive  zones.  These  changes  represent 
the  beginning  of  that  process  of  degradation  which  ends  with  decomposition,  and 
as  they  proceed  the  wood  ceases  to  be  available  for  its  original  physiological  work*, 
with  the  exception  of  the  purely  mechanical  function  in  the  case  of  those  woods 
which  become  harder.  Externally  a  darker  colour  appears,  which  varies  in  the 
different  kinds  of  wood,  and  may  become  deep  black,  as  in  the  Ebony  woods,  dark- 
green  as  in  Guaiacum  wood,  or  red  and  violet  as  in  the  dye-woods  of  the  Csesalpinise, 
Pterocarpus,  Hsematoxylon,  &c.  With  these  changes  is  very  often  connected  an 
increase  of  the  specific  weight  and  hardness,  and  a  diminution  of  the  contained 
water  ^;  in  a  word  the  technical  value  of  the  wood  is  created  or  enhanced  by  these 
changes.  In  this  case  especially  the  terms  *  ripe-wood  *  and  *  heart-wood '  are  used ; — 
the  two  names  being  applied  rather  arbitrarily  to  the  particular  cases,  or  used  for 
successive  stages. 

The  formation  of  hard  and  lasting  duramen  is  however  only  a  special  case  of 
the  incipient  process  of  degradation.  The  latter  may  also  lead  quickly  to  the 
opposite  result.  According  to  Nordlinger ',  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  *  many  soft 
woods,  e.g.  Canadian  poplar,  and  several  kinds  of  Willow,'  have  a  brown  heart-wood, 
which  is  not  distinguished  from  the  alburnum  either  by  higher  specific  gravity,  or  by 
hardness  and  durability,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  tendency  to  rapid  decom- 
position, accompanied  by  the  growth  of  mould.  The  complete  disorganization 
of  the  wood,  which  in  many  cases  takes  place  in  old  living  trees,  is  an  allied 
phenomenon  which  will  be  discussed  below. 

Apart  from  these  changes,  anatomical  investigation  does  not  demonstrate  any 
alteration  in  the  original  structure  and  the  original  thickness  of  wall  of  the  cells  and 
tubes,  on  the  formation  of  the  heart-wood,  but  merely  changes  in  the  material 
properties  of  the  walls,  and  in  the  contents.  The  membranes  are  infiltrated  by 
heterogeneous  organic  bodies,  and  the  latter  often  appear  in  the  interior  of  the 
elements,  which  they  fill  up  more  or  less  completely,  as  well  as  in  any  cracks  and 
crevices  that  may  be  present.  The  colours  of  heart-woods  are  those  of  the  in- 
filtrated substances. 

Qualitatively,  the  latter  are  usually  combustible  organic  compounds,  showing 
extreme  variety  in  detail,  if  all  the  cases  be  taken  into  consideration.  While  referring 
to  the  technical  literature  *,  it  is  here  sufficient  to  call  to  mind  the  dyeing  substances 
and  chromogenetic  bodies  of  the  dye  woods,  and  the  infiltrations  of  resin  in  the 
wood  of  many  Coniferae,  Guaiacum,  &c.     As  regards  these  substances,  it  is  by  no 


*  Technische  Eigensch.  d.  Hoher,  p.  28,  &c. 

*  Compare  the  summary  in  Hofmeister,  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  247,  and  the  technical  literature. 
'  Rossmassler,  Tharander  Jahrb.  IV.  p.  186  (according  to  Nordlinger). 

*  On  these  subjects,  which  do  not  concern  us  further,  compare  Nordlinger,  /.  c,  and  Wiesncr, 
Rohstoffe,  cap.  13. 

*  /.  £.  p.  36. 

*  Compare  the  bummar>'  in  Wiesner,  /.  t. 
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means  to  be  asserted  that  in  the  woods  in  question  they  alone  saturate  the  heart- 
wood,  and  may  not  perhaps  be  mixed  with  other  bodies  which  have  not  been 
minutely  investigated,  or  that  differences  may  not  prevail  between  the  mixtures 
which  occur  in  the  membranes  and  those  in  the  cavities.  On  these  questions  no 
sufficiently  accurate  investigations  exist.  In  a  number  of  Dicotyledonous  woods, 
which  do  not  serve  as  dye-woods  (Ailantus,  Prunus  domestica,  spinosa,  Amygdalus 
communis,  Zanthoxylon  fraxineum,  Rhamnus  cathartica,  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  Gle- 
ditschia,  Periploca,  &c.),  bodies  were  found  by  Sanio  ^  both  in  the  interior  of  the 
vessels  and  in  the  membranes,  which  on  their  first  appearance  in  the  interior  of 
the  vessels  were  colourless,  but  afterwards  came  to  differ  from  one  another  in  their 
yellow  or  red  colour,  while  they  agreed  together  in  their  high  resistance  to  all 
solvent  agents.  Caustic  potash  does  not  change  them ;  Schulze*s  mixture  at  boiling- 
point  first  produces  discolouration,  and  then  solution. 

It  is  thus  quite  possible  that  the  appearance  of  a  definite  body,  or  of  a  series 
of  substances,  which  are  nearly  related,  and  vary  in  the  different  kinds  of  wood, 
may  be  generally  characteristic  of  the  process  of  metacrasis  which  produces  the 
duramen,  and  that  the  appearance  of  resins,  of  special  colouring  matters,  and 
so  on,  may  only  be  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  particular  cases,  and  accompanying 
the  former  changes. 

In  Caragana  arborescens  Sanio  found  that  only  air  is  at  first  contained  in  the 
vessels  of  the  yellow  heart-wood;  at  a  somewhat  later  stage  he  found  a  yellow 
body  with  the  properties  above-stated ;  in  the  discoloured  central  portion,  which  is 
limited  by  a  red  ring,  and  even  in  the  red  ring  itself  this  body  had  again  disappeared. 
This  phenomenon  can  afford  no  argument  against  the  view  that  the  appearance 
of  the  infiltrating  substances  in  question  is  characteristic  of  the  formation  of  dura- 
men, but  can  only  indicate  that  in  certain  cases  they  may  undergo  displacement, 
or  further  processes  of  rapid  decomposition. 

Inside  the  vessels  and  cell-lumina  the  infiltrating  bodies  of  whatever  kind 
appear  at  first  in  the  form  of  deposits  on  the  wall,  often  in  two  layers ;  here  and 
there,  where  they  are  accumulated  in  large  quantities,  they  show  hemispherical 
prominences,  projecting  inwards,  or  sometimes  form  biconcave  plates  extending 
transversely  through  the  lumen;  the  masses  are  homogeneous,  rarely  granular 
(Castanea  vesca),  frequently  \\ith  flaws  and  cracks.  All  these  phenomena  point  to 
the  fact  that  they  first  appear  in  the  fluid  form,  and  afterwards  harden.  Very 
extensive  accumulations  fill  the  lumina  completely,  as  for  example  in  the  Guaiacum 
and  Ebony  woods.  In  the  vessels  and  crevices  of  the  Campeche  wood,  greenish 
crystals  (Haematoxylin  ?)  sometimes  occur '. 

It  is  remote  from  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  discuss  the  question,  so  difficult  in 
the  defective  state  of  chemical  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  infiltrating  substances,  and  more  especially  to  investigate  how  far  they  are 
derived  from  the  transformation  of  other  pre-existing  substances,  at  the  same 
places  in  which  they  occur,  to  what  extent  they  have  been  conveyed  to  these 
places  from  elsewhere,  and  in  the  latter  cases  what  their  origin  is.    Attention  may 


*  Botao.  Zeitg.  1863,  p.  126. — Compare  also  Ilartig,  ibid.  1859,  P*  ^oo« 
'  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury,  Pharmacographia,  p.  188. 
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here  only  be  briefly  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  anatomical  conditions  already 
adduced  point  to  the  occurrence  of  somewhat  complicated  processes,  and  that 
the  expressions  just  used  are  not  intended  to  prejudge  any  developmental  theory 
whatever. 

As  a  last  stage  of  the  changes  described,  and  one  which  leads  to  a  result 
opposite  to  the  formation  of  heart-wood  in  the  technical  sense,  a  displacement 
of  the  normal  membranes  (extending  to  their  complete  disappearance)  by  masses  of 
resin  and  balsam  is  stated  to  occur  locally  in  the  woods  which  produce  these 
substances;  in  other  woods,  which  do  not  form  resin,  a  transformation  into  dis- 
organised masses  of  mucilage  and  gum  takes  place.  The  wood  of  Pinus  Strobus 
and  Abies  pectinata,  which  is  infiltrated  with  balsam,  dissolves  away,  according  to 
Wigand  ^  into  a  resinous  mass,  and  as  this  goes  on,  the  walls  of  the  tracheides  and 
cells  diminish  in  thickness,  becoming  lost  eventually  in  the  structureless  mass  of 
resin.  The  canals,  an  inch  in  width,  filled  with  balsam,  which,  according  to 
Karsten^  traverse  the  wood  of  species  of  Copaifera,  and  similar  phenomena 
reported  in  the  case  of  the  stem  of  Drybalanops  aromatica'  can  also^  according 
to  the  data  before  us,  scarcely  arise  otherwise  than  by  partial  disorganisation  and 
solution  of  the  ligneous  elements. 

The  formation  of  cherry-gum  by  disorganisation  of  the  wood  of  the  Amygdaleae, 
as  described  by  Wigand,  which  no  doubt  belongs  to  a  great  extent  to  the  province 
of  pathology,  starts  sometimes  from  vessels,  sometimes  from  groups  of  wood* 
parenchyma,  or  medullary  spots.     Comp.  Wigand,  /.  c. 

In  addition  to  the  organic  infiltrated  substances,  considerable  accumulations  of 
Silicic  acid  occur,  as  found  by  Criiger  *  in  the  old  wood  of  plants  which  are  charac- 
terised by  extensive  silicification  of  almost  all  their  parts,  namely  of  the  Chrysobalane»» 
Hirtella  silicea,  Petraea  volubilis,  P.  arborea,  and  of  Tectona  grandis.  They  occur  in 
the  lumina  of  the  cells  and  the  vessels  (the  latter  exclusively  in  Teak  wood)  as 
amorphous  masses,  filling  up  the  space  more  or  less  completely.  According  to  the 
published  statements  they  are  not  present  in  the  alburnum.  The  data  before  us  do 
not  allow  of  any  decided  judgment  as  to  further  differences  between  alburnum  and 
duramen,  as  regards  the  incombustible  constituents  which  they  contain. 

In  the  contents  of  the  cells  of  the  wood,  both  in  the  medullary  rays  and  in 
the  ligneous  bundles,  and  also  of  the  thyloses  where  they  occur,  a  further  essential 
change  takes  place  on  the  formation  of  the  heart-wood,  in  addition  to  those 
described.  This  consists  in  the  permanent  disappearance  of  those  constituents 
which  characterise  the  living  cell,  especially  of  the  universally  distributed  starch, 
and  in  their  replacement  by  air  or  infiltrations  ^.  The  disappearance  of  the  starch 
from  the  cells  coincides  fairly  exactly,  in  the  cases  investigated,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  other  characters  of  the  heart-wood. 


'  Pringsheim*s  Jahrb.  III.  p.  165. — On  the  other  hand  compare  also  Dippel,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1863, 
p.  256. 

"  Botan.  Zeitg.  1857,  p.  316. 

'  Compare  Fluckiger  and  Hanbury,  Pharmacographia,  p.  202. 

*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1857,  P*  297. 

*  Sanio,  Starkcfiihrende  Zellen,  p.  19  (1858). — Id.  Botan.  Zeitg.  i860,  p.  202. — A.  Gris,  Comptes 
Rendus,  1866,  torn.  70,  p.  603. 
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As  has  oflen  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  transformation  or 
degradation  of  the  alburnum  into  duramen  takes  place  in  dififerent  species  of  trees 
at  a  different  average  age,  and  in  some  gradually,  in  others  suddenly.  In  the 
stem  of  Fraxinus  excelsior  when  forty  years  old,  and  in  that  of  the  Birch  when  thirty- 
five  years  old,  abundance  of  starch  was  found  by  Oris  in  all  the  annual  layers ;  the 
former  species  is,  according  to  N5rdlinger,  characterised  by  a  very  broad  alburnum, 
while  Betula  alba  is  an  'alburnum  tree.'  In  a  stem  of  Fagus  sylvatica  ninety-five 
years  old,  investigated  by  Gris,  there  was  abundant  starch  in  the  fifteen  outermost 
annual  rings,  then  a  gradual  decrease  in  its  amount  from  these  up  to  the  thirty-fifth 
ring,  while  further  inside  it  was  wholly  absent.  According  to  Ndrdlinger,  Quercus 
pedonculata  has  8-13  annual  layers  of  alburnum;  in  an  oak-stem  fifty-eight  years 
old,  Gris  found  that  the  cells  ceased  to  contain  starch  somewhat  suddenly  at  the 
sixteenth  ring,  and  in  one  ninety-eight  years  old,  at  the  twenty-first  ring.  Robinia 
Pseudacacia  has  3*5  rings  of  alburnum,  which  are  sharply  marked  off  from  the  dark 
heart-wood,  both  by  their  containing  starch,  and  by  their  light  colour:  Castanea 
vesca  behaves  in  a  similar  way  (Gris  and  N&rdlinger).  According  to  statements 
based  on  those  coarser  differences  which  are  of  technical  importance,  the  diversity 
in  this  respect  is  very  great 

It  is  equally  evident  from  the  facts  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  same  species 
of  tree,  and  even  in  the  same  individual,  stem,  or  branch,  numerous  individual 
variations  occur,  within  definite  specific  limits,  according  to  the  age  and  vigour 
of  development,  especially  of  wood-formation,  and  at  different  levels  of  the  stem. 
This  is  the  case  whether  the  relative  thickness  of  alburnum  and  duramen  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  number  of  annual  rings,  or  according  to  absolute  measure. 
Even  on  different  sides  of  the  same  cross-section  the  number  of  annual  rings 
showing  the  properties  of  alburnum  is  often  different  ^. 

What  has  been  hitherto  said  applies  to  wood  enclosed  in  the  uninjured  stem.  It  is 
well  known  that  changes  not  unfrequently  occur  in  the  wood  in  consequence  of  injuries, 
and  that  the  extent  of  these  changes,  which  are  similar  to  those  characterising  the 
formation  of  heart-wood,  shows  a  definite  relation  to  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
wound.  The  processes  of  decomposition  to  which  they  owe  their  origin  may  often  be 
different  to  those  which  accompany  the  formation  of  duramen  '.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
phenomena  occurring  in  both  cases  arc  often  so  similar — as  for  example  the  conversion 
into  resin  in  the  Conifers,  and  the  formation  of  black,  hard  wood  in  the  Ebcnaceae — that 
we  may  suppose  the  same  process,  which  usually  comes  on  more  slowly,  to  be  accelerated 
or  excited  by  injury. 

e.     Individual  and  local  deviations. 

Sect.  155.  Within  the  limits  of  the  typical  characteristics,  which  have  been 
explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  structure  of  the  annual  ring  in  the  same 
species  shows  definite  variations,  according  to  differences,  however  produced,  in  the 
vigour  of  its  development ;  the  single  feebly  developed  ring,  or  even  portion  of  a 


^  Compare  especially  the  detailed  statements  respectmg  the  Oak  in  Dohamel,  Physique  des 
Arbres,  I.  p.  46,  &c. 

'  Compare  e.  g.  Nordlingcr,  /.  c,  p.  37. 
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ring,  of  a  tree  which  has  otherwise  grown  vigorously,  shows  essentially  the  same 
character  as  the  whole  of  the  rings  of  a  feebly  thickened  tree.  This  character  is 
different  in  Coniferous  woods,  and  in  the  Dicotyledonous  woods  investigated. 

In  the  former,  according  to  Mohl,  the  relative  thickness  of  the  spring-wood 
with  wide  lamina,  and  the  autumn-wood  with  narrow  lumina,  and  the  more  or  less 
sudden  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  varies  quite  universally,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  rings,  the  variation  in  the  stem  being,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  root,  subject  to  specific  or  perhaps  individual 
modifications  ^.  In  the  former,  the  outer  zone  of  the  ring,  with  narrow  lumina  and 
thick  walls,  forms  a  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  and  is  the  less  sharply  marked  off 
from  the  interior  the  thinner  the  ring  is.  In  the  root  it  is  the  more  developed  the 
thicker  the  ring ;  in  the  feeble  annual  rings  which  are  prevalent  in  roots,  and  which 
in  the  White  Fir  (Abies  pectinata),  for  example,  are  on  the  average  only  about  o-2"» 
broad,  it  often  consists  of  only  3-1  layers,  and  is  sharply  limited  towards  the  internal 
zone,  which  has  wide  cavities. 

In  the  Dicotyledonous  woods  investigated  (Fraxinus,  Fagus,  Quercus  peduncu- 
lata,  Morus,  Broussonetia,  Rhus,  Sophora,  Gymnocladus,  etc.)^  the  middle  portion 
of  the  ring  becomes  reduced,  as  the  thickness  of  the  whole  diminishes,  in  such  a 
degree  that  in  extreme  cases  the  ring  consists  exclusively  of  spring-wood  and  the 
autumnal  limiting  layer.  This  condition  appears  most  sharply  in  Moms,  Rhus,  and 
the  Leguminosae  mentioned,  where  the  woody  fibres  are  confined  to  the  middle  region 
in  well-developed  rings,  but  wholly  disappear  in  feeble  ones.  In  this  respect  the 
wood  of  stem  and  root  shows  a  general  agreement,  and  as  the  annual  rings,  in  roots 
which  have  once  attained  a  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches,  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely 
thin  (02  5™°^  and  less  in  thickness),  it  follows  at  once  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  general  structure  of  the  wood  of  stem  and  root,  which  is  increased 
by  further  differences  in  the  structure  and  distribution  of  the  elements,  which  will  be 
described  below. 

As  in  Coniferous  woods  the  outer  portion  of  the  annual  ring  contains  relatively 
the  largest  mass  of  lignified  membranes,  and  consequently  possesses  the  greatest 
density,  strength,  and  hardness,  while  in  Dicotyledonous  woods,  owing  to  the  structure 
and  distribution  of  their  elements,  this  is  the  case  with  the  middle  parts  of  the  ring, 
the  lesser  density  and  strength  of  the  wood  of  the  root,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
stem,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  facts  above  stated.  The  stem-wood,  however, 
as  technically  made  use  of,  when  taken  from  well-grown  trees,  for  which  the  excep- 
tions to  be  mentioned  below  do  not  hold  good,  diminishes  in  the  case  of  the  Conifers 
in  density  and  strength  as  the  thickness  of  the  annual  rings  increases,  while  in 
Dicotyledonous  woods  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

These  rules,  however,  undergo  a  considerable  modification  in  the  case  of  stems, 
owing  to  local  changes  in  the  relative  breadth  of  the  autumnal  wood  at  different 
levels  on  the  stem,  as  Sanio'  found  in  some  well-grown  main  axes  of  Finns 
sylvestris.     In  these  cases  the  relative  breadth  of  the  autumnal  wood  increases  in 


*  Compare  von  Mohl,  /.  c.  p.  238. 

'  Compare  von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1862,  l.c, — Sanio,  ibid.  1863,  p.  397. 

'  Pringsheim*s  Jahrb.  IX.  p.  1 15. 
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every  annual  ring,  independently  of  its  total  breadth,  from  apex  to  base,  so  that, 
for  example,  the  proportion  between  autumn-  and  spring-wood  in  the  same  three 
outermost  annual  rings  amounts  to  i :  io-6  at  a  height  of  27^^,  and  to  i :  2*5  at  a 
height  of  I™.  The  strength  and  technical  usefulness  of  the  wood  at  different  levels 
on  the  stem  is  thus  very  unequal.  According  to  the  statements  of  technical 
authorities  S  who  value  the  wood  of  the  upper  trunk  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers 
less  than  that  of  the  lower,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  similar  conditions  to  those 
found  by  Sanio  in  the  Pine  are  of  general  occurrence  in  the  stems  of  trees ;  yet 
these  differences  in  technical  usefulness  might  also  have  other  causes,  e.  g.  differences 
in  the  formation  of  heart-wood,  or  the  causes  might  be  various  in  the  various  cases. 
More  extended  investigations  are  still  required  before  any  general  rules  or  laws  can 
be  laid  down. 

SxcT.  156.  The  indistinctness  of  the  limits  between  the  annual  rings,  which  in 
many  woods  is  typical  (comp.  p.  503),  may  also  occur  in  those  with  a  typically 
$harp  demarcation,  as  an  individual  phenomenon,  especially  where  the  rings  are  slightly 
developed ;  in  cases  of  eccentric  ring-formation  this  often  takes  place  in  such  a  way 
that  two  distinct  rings  on  the  stronger  side  run  together  into  a  single  one  on  the 
weaker.  Such  an  obliteration  of  the  boundaries  of  rings  has  often  been  observed,  in 
the  case  of  Dicotyledonous  and  Coniferous  trees,  both  in  the  wood  of  the  stem,  and 
more  especially  in  that  of  roots  \  Both  in  the  cases  of  unilateral  coalescence  of 
otherwise  distinct  rings,  and  in  those  where  the  number  of  the  existing  complete 
rings  is  less  than  the  known  age  of  the  wood  in  years,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  partial  or  total  suppression  of  the  growth  in  thickness  during  a  period  of 
vegetation,  and  the  suppression  of  the  demarcation  of  rings  where  growth  takes  place. 
Both  cases  may  occur,  the  former,  for  example,  has  been  demonstrated  in  stunted 
trees';  when  a  case  comes  under  investigation,  it  can,  as  a  rule,  scarcely  be  deter- 
mined subsequently  which  of  the  two  phenomena  has  taken  place. 

As  already  indicated,  the  Araucarias  appear,  according  to  the  existing  data  and 
controversies  ^  to  have  a  special  inclination  to  the  individual  differences  in  question 
during  the  occumence  of  growth  in  thickness.  Schacht  denies  the  demarcation  of  the 
annual  rings  in  A.  brasiliensis,  even  in  the  face  of  Goppert's  reply.  Kraus,  on  the  other 
.  hand,  describes  two  pieces  of  the  stem  of  the  same  species,  one  of  which  had  concentric 
zones,  but  not  a  trace  of  an  annual  boundary,  while  the  other  had  eleven  annual  rings, 
characterised  by  sharply  defined  autumnal  and  spring-wood.  In  a  portion  of  the  stem  of 
a  well-grown  specimen  of  A.  excelsa  (cultivated  in  the  open  ground)  I  found  sixteen 
rings,  which  were  so  sharply  marked  when  seen  with  the  naked  eye  that  one  is  astonished 
to  hear  of  its  being  necessary  to  seek  them  with  high  powers  in  thin  sections.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  every  ring  consists  principally  of  thick-walled,  tolerably 
uniform  tracheides,  and  only  contains  a  narrow  zone  of  more  thin-walled  elements 
(spring-wood)  at  the  boundary  of  the  next  inner  ring.  These  are  but  little  wider  than 
the  thick-walled  ones,  a  sharp  boundary  between  the  two  being  as  little  observable  as  a 
•distinct  flattening  of  the  latter.     For  these  reasons  the  limit  between  the  rings  is  by  no 


*  Compare  Nordlinger,  Tcchn.  Eigensch.  d.  Holzcr,  p.  130. 

■  Compare  T.  Hartig,  Forstl.  Culturpfl.  p.  86. — Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeitg.  i86a,  p.  228,  &c.— 
Kraus,  Bau  d.  Nadelholzer,  l.c,  p.  146.. — Nordlinger,  Der  Holzring,  p.  21. 

*  Compare  R.  Hartig,  Botan.  Zciig.  1870,  p.  527. 

^  On  these  compare  Schacht,  Gbppert,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1862,  and  Kraus,  /.r, 
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means  conspicuous  under  microscopical  investigation,  while  the  middle  of  the  thin-walled 
zone  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Poasiblj  the  same 
conditions  may  exist  in  the  stems  of  A.  brasiliensis,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
controversy.  A  branch  of  the  same  specimen  of  A.  excelsa,  about  a«"  thick,  with 
narrow  rings,  shows  the  same  characteristics  in  some  parts,  while  in  others  there  is  a 
decided  flattening  of  the  tracheides  at  the  autumnal  limit. 

The  question  whether  the  formation  of  two  successive  rings  in  one  period  of  vegeta- 
tion occurs  as  an  individual  deviation  from  the  rule,  even  in  our  woody  plants  which 
typically  form  a  single  ring,  is  essentially  foreign  to  the  present  anatomical  survey.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  phenomenon  is  stated  to  occur  as  a  rare  exception, 
and  in  fact  as  a  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the  summer  growth  by  external 
causes  (frost,  drought,  attacks  of  insects,  hailstorms  \  &c.).  As  regards  the  anatomical 
characteristics  of  these  anomalous  double  annual  rings,  no  other  statements  have  been 
published,  than  that  the  boundary  between  them  is  usually  indistinct :  only  in  the  case 
of  shoots  of  Sambucus  nigra,  interrupted  by  a  hailstorm  in  very  vigorous  vegetation  in 
1 846,  does  Unger  mention  '  two  distinct  woody  rings/ 

Sect.  157.  The  existing  investigations  show  that  the  structure  of  most  woods 
remains  essentially  constant,  within  the  limits  defined  by  the  preceding  statements. 
But  exceptions  even  to  this  rule  occur,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  afforded 
by  the  Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior  *).  In  a  well-grown  tree  of  this  species,  the  annual 
ring,  which  is  about  2-3"^  in  breadth,  shows  on  the  inside  a  zone  of  spring-wood, 
consisting  of  slightly  thickened  fibres,  between  which  wide  vessels  surrounded  by 
bundle-parenchyma  are  inserted;  then  follows  externally  the  thick  middle  layer, 
consisting  of  thicker-walled  fibres,  with  scattered  smaller  vessels,  likewise  surrounded 
by  bundle-parenchyma ;  finally,  at  the  outside,  there  is  the  autumnal  limiting  layer, 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  bundle-parenchyma,  with  small,  very  thick-walled 
vessels.  In  very  thin  annual  ringfe,  the  reduction  of  the  middle  layer  takes  place  as 
described  above.  In  the  case  of  very  luxuriant  young  trees,  grown  on  damp  sofl,  with 
annual  rings  over  1 2«^  thick,  V.  Mohl  found  the  fibres  less  thick-walled,  and  the 
vessels,  especially  the  large  ones,  narrower  than  in  moderately  thick  rings.  Sanio 
found  a  specimen  which  differed  conspicuously  from  the  usual  form,  in  having 
concentric  zones  of  parenchyma,  containing  narrow  vessels  in  the  middle  layer ;  in  one 
piece  only  there  was  an  annual  ring  similar  to  the  usual  type.  Another  stem,  which 
was  stunted,  and  at  an  age  of  fourteen  years  was  only  15mm  thick,  showed  a  strikingly 
feeble  development,  and  in  the  thinnest  rings  actual  suppression,  of  the  charac- 
teristic spring  layer,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rule  holding  good  for  mu^row  annual 
rings,  while  the  vessels  were  everywhere  remarkably  narrow.  The  mean  width  of 
the  largest  of  the  latter  in  one  ring  was  0-07™!"^  that  of  the  large  vessels  in  V.  Mohl*s 
broad-ringed  stems  was  0-17™™,  while  in  normally  grown  trees  it  is  about  o-«6""^. — 
Sparmannia  africana,  as  more  minutely  described  by  Sanio,  Lc,  p.  399,  shows  a 
conspicuously  different  structure,  even  in  successive  transverse  portions  of  the  same 
stem,  or  on  different  sides  of  the  same  ring,  broad  bands  of  irregular  large-celled 
parenchyma  being  sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent. 


*  Unger,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1847,  p.  265. — Nordlinger,  Holzring,  p.  10. 

*  Von  Mohl,  /.r.  p.  269. — Sanio,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1863,  p.  398. 
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f.     Differences  of  the  secondary  wood  in  non-^quivaUnt  members  o/ihe  same  plant. 

Sect.  158.  The  ligneous  body  of  the  stem  and  its  branches  has,  in  the  plants  in 
question,  the  same  structiu-e,  within  the  limits  of  deviation  defined  in  the  preceding 
pages.  In  trees,  however,  differences  in  dimensions  exist,  owing  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  thickness  of  the  annual  rings,  but  also  the  size  of  the  tissue-elements,  is 
less  in  the  branches  than  in  the  stem.  This  at  least  is  the  case  according  to  the 
more  accurate  investigations  before  us,  which  were  carried  out  on  Coniferous  trees, 
and  are  mentioned  at  p.  506 '. 

A  far  less  general  agreement  prevails  between  the  special  structure  of  the  ligneous 
body  in  the  stem  and  its  branches  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  roots  of  the  same 
plant  on  the  other.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  two  different  extreme  cases ; 
plants  with  the  wood  of  the  root  completely  similar  to  that  of  the  stem,  and  others 
with  the  opposite  character;  between  the  two  extremes  there  are  of  course  many 
intermediate  cases. 

The  first  of  the  two  cases  occurs  in  Gymnospermous  and  Dicotyledonous  trees 
and  shrubs.  Although  the  wood  of  their  roots  is  never  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
stem  in  form,  structure,  and  distribution  of  the  tissue-elements,  yet  the  differences 
only  a£fect  relative  dimensions  and  subordinate  variations  of  structure '.  Differences  of 
the  former  class  consist,  firstly,  in  a  considerable  reduction,  in  the  case  of  the  root,  of 
the  average  thickness  of  the  entire  annual  ring,  which,  though  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, may  sink  to  minimal  dimensions,  in  the  White  Fir,  for  example,  to  O'liy™™, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  reaches  2-3™™ ;  in  Dicotyledonous  woods 
it  may  even  be  smaller  than  the  average  diameter  of  the  vessels  present  in  the  annual 
ring,  in  which  case  the  ring  must  have  an  undulating  outline,  widened  at  the  vessels. 
Secondly,  there  are  differences  in  the  width  and  thickness  of  wall  of  equivalent 
portions  of  tissue.  These  affect  details  in  the  structure  of  the  walls,  and,  in  the  case 
of  Dicotyledonous  woods,  the  distribution  of  the  non-equivalent  forms  of  tissue  in  the 
annual  rings.  These  relations  once  more  appear  most  clearly  and  simply  in  the 
Coniferous  woods.  According  to  V.  Mohl's  measurements,  the  tracheides  of  the 
spring-wood  in  the  root  of  the  White  Fir  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  stem  by 
this  fact,  that  their  radial  diameter  is  on  the  average  |,  and  their  tangential  diameter 
\  greater,  while  their  length  is  also  greater;  those  of  the  autumn-wood  by  their 
greater  radial  diameter  and  wider  lumen.  To  this  is  often  added  a  diminished 
absolute  thickness  of  wall  in  the  tracheides  of  the  root,  and,  perhaps  independently 
of  this,  a  greater  softness  of  the  wood ;  further,  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
thicker-walled  autumn  wood-cells  diminishes  with  the  thickness  of  the  annual  rings, 
and  in  very  thin  ones  is  almost  suppressed.  Similar  relations,  to  be  compared  in 
V.  Mohl  and  Schacht,  /.r.,  reappear  in  other  Abietineae.  The  differences  between 
the  wood  of  the  root  and  that  of  the  branches,  which  Schacht  compared  with  it,  are 
as  regards  the  width  of  the  tracheides  even  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  stem-wood, 
for  reasons  stated  above.  In  the  wood  of  the  root  in  Coniferae,  the  pits  on  the  radial 
sides  of  the  tracheides  are  often  arranged  in  two  longitudinal  rows,  whether  the  side 


'  Compare  also  von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1863,  p.  461. — Schacht,  ibid.  p.  409,  &c. 
'  Von  Mohl.  Botan.  Zeitg.  1862,  pp.  225,  269. 
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be  in  contact  with  one  neighbouring  tracheide,  or  with  two  (as  is  the  case  where  the 
elements  form  alternate  rows),  while  in  the  stem  the  presence  of  a  single  row  of  pits 
is  the  rule.     (Comp.  p.  494). 

The  wood  of  the  root  in  Dicoiykdonous  woods  is  generally  also  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  stem  by  its  greater  'porosity'  and  softness.  On  the  one  hand,  this  character 
is  closely  related  to  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  annual  rings  which  accompany 
their  decrease  in  thickness,  as  described  above  at  p.  512.  As  in  the  woods  investi- 
gated the  middle  strong  part  of  the  rings  is  reduced  in  the  slightly  developed  ones  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  may  even  be  entirely  absent,  and  these  rings  thus  consist 
principally  of  the  wide  and  relatively  thin-walled  vessels  of  the  spring-boundary,  the 
distinction  indicated  must  necessarily  result.  In  themselves  the  large  vesseb  of 
the  wood  of  the  root  are  inferior  in  average  width  to  those  of  the  stem-wood, 
in  the  case  of  the  Ash  and  Oak.  In  the  Beech,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  a  less 
degree  in  the  Birch  and  Aspen  also,  the  average  width  of  the  internal  vessels^ 
even  in  relatively  thick  annual  rings,  is  greater  than  in  the  stem.  This  increase  in 
the  relative  extent  of  the  total  area  of  the  cavities  of  the  vessels  is,  according  to 
V.  Mohl,  the  only  anatomical  cause  of  the  greater  porosity  of  the  wood  of  the  root 
in  the  Beech  and  Aspen.  Further,  in  other  cases  a  more  or  less  considerable 
increase  in  the  width  of  tracheides  and  cells  is  found  (amounting  to  ^  in  Berberis), 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  average  thickness  of  their  walls.  Besides 
Berberis,  this  is  the  case  in  Fraxinus,  Betula,  and  Quercus. 

Sect.  159.  The  second  of  the  two  extreme  cases  distinguished  within  the 
general  plan  of  structure,  namely,  an  extremely  different  anatomical  composition  of  the 
wood  of  the  root,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  stem  and  its  branches,  is  of  very 
general  occurrence  among  herbaceous  Dicotyledons,  especially  perennials  and 
biennials,  the  roots  of  which  store  up  reserve  substances  such  as  starch,  inulin,  &c., 
and  apparently  large  quantities  of  water.  The  distinction  is  no  doubt  most  strikingly 
marked  in  the  fleshy  tap-roots  of  cultivated  plants,  Brassica  Rapa  and  Napus,  Daucus, 
Raphanus,  &c. ;  but  these  are  only  special  cases  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  of  very 
general  occurrence.  The  most  general  anatomical  character  of  these  roots  consists 
in  the  reduction  of  the  specific  woody  elements  as  compared  with  the  parenchyma. 
This  is  brought  about  in  different  ways : — 

(i)  By  feeble  development  of  the  entire  ligneous  body  lying  inside  the  cambium 
as  compared  with — 

a.  The  persistent  parenchymatous  primary  outer  cortex,  or 

b.  The  relatively  very  thick,  also  chiefly  parenchymatous,  secondary  basL 

(2)  By  the  development  of  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  specific  woody  elements, 
i.  e.  vessels  and  fibres,  in  the  ligneous  body,  which  as  a  whole  is  strongly  developed. . 

As  examples  oi  (i)  a,  the  annual  subsidiary  roots,  approaching  2""  in  thickness,  of  some 
Asclepiadex  are  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  shrubby  Asclepias  curassavica  the  wood  of 
these  roots  is  more  than  1™°*  thick,  cylindrical,  and  similar  in  structure  to  the  wood  of 
the  stem.  In  the  thick  roots  of  the  rhizome  of  A.  Cornuti  and  Vincetoxicum  officinale 
the  greatest  diameter  of  the  original  diarch  xylem-plate  is  less  than  0.3"*™  ;  the  breadth 
of  the  secondary  mass  of  wood  attached  to  it  is  only  half  as  much ;  all  the  rest,  except  the 
shght  zone  of  bast,  is  primary  cortical  parenchyma.  The  subsidiary  roots  of  the  Piperacez 
further  belong  to  this  category,  as  also  do  those  mentioned  at  p.  355,  which  show  no 
thickening  of  their  vascular  bundles,  or  mere  indications  of  it. 
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The  far  more  frequent  case  mentioned  under  ( i )  b,,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return 
m  considering  the  changes  of  bast  and  cortex,  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  root  of 
Taraxacum,  Rubia,  and  Umbelliferae.  A  root  of  Taraxacum  which  is  now  before  me, 
4""  in  thickness,  has,  for  example,  a  ligneous  body  only  about  o-5""»»  in  diameter. 

Lastly,  case  (a),  which  especially  belongs  to  the  present  subject,  occurs  in  its 
most  typical  form  in  Brassica  and  Raphanus.  The  main  mass  of  the  Radish  and 
the  Turnip  is  formed  of  the  chiefly  parenchymatous  wood ;  the  bast  and  external 
cortex  are  not  more  than  1-2™"*  thick.  Between  the  typical  cases  mentioned  under 
(1)3.  and  (a),  a  number  of  intermediate  forms  occur,  with  but  slight  difference 
between  the  mass  of  the  wood  and  that  of  the  bast  and  external  cortex,  e.g.  roots  of 
the  Umbelliferae,  Scorzonera  hispanica,  Rheum  Rhaponticum,  &c.  But  in  these 
cases,  as  the  relative  thickness  of  the  wood  increases,  the  proportion  of  parenchyma 
to  the- specific  woody  elements  increases  in  favour  of  the  former,  if  it  is  allowable  to 
enunciate  a  general  rule  for  cases  which  show  such  great  variety  in  detail. 

In  the  roots  in  question,  the  tracheae  of  the  wood,  in  all  known  cases,  are 
exclusively  vessels,  with  a  wall  which  is  reticulately  thickened  (and  then  often  with 
scalariform  transverse  meshes),  or  has  bordered  pits,  the  latter  structure  being  not 
uncommonly  found  on  the  surfaces  which  abut  on  other  vessels,  the  former  on  those 
adjoining  non-equivalent  tissue.  Their  average  width  is  considerable ;  wider  and 
much  narrower  ones  frequently  occur  together.  They  are  always  immediately 
accompanied  by  rows  of  elongated  prismatic  cells  with  pointed  or  horizontal  ends, 
which  may  be  called  fibrous  cells  in  the  sense  defined  above,  and  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  which  still  requires  more  accurate  comparative  investigation ;  they  are 
further  accompanied  by  short-celled  parenchyma,  which  in  form  and  position  corre- 
sponds to  the  bundle-parenchyma.  Tracheides  do  not  seem  to  occur,  yet  this  point 
also  still  needs  further  investigation.  Between  the  ligneous  bundles,  which  are  thus 
constructed  according  to  the  general  rule,  medullary  rays  of  different  orders  are 
inserted  as  the  wood  becomes  more  strongly  developed,  in  a  manner  which  likewise 
corresponds  to  the  general  rule.  So  far  as  is  known  these  are  always  parenchy- 
matous, and  their  elements  are  generally  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
bundle-parenchyma  by  their  form  and  position,  and  the  special  nature  of  their 
contents,  according  to  the  rules  described  above;  but  in  the  particular  cases  the 
differences  may  be  either  very  clear  or  not  distinct.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  cases  marked  (i)a,  where  the  ligneous  body  is  quite  small,  the  formation  of  massive 
parenchyma  is  apportioned  between  the  ligneous  bundle  and  the  medullary  rays  in 
two  principal  forms,  between  which  of  course  there  are  again  many  intermediate 
cases. 

(i)  Narrow  ligneous  bundles  are  separated  or  divided  up  by  broad  parenchy- 
matous medullary  rays.  They  consist  principally  of  vessels  and  fibrous  cells,  the 
latter  being  usually  narrow,  thick- walled,  and  lignified ;  the  medullary  rays  are  thick 
masses  of  parenchyma,  their  cell-walls  for  the  most  part  thin  and  not  lignified.  The 
above-mentioned  cases,  with  strongly  developed  main  medullary  rays,  belong  to  this 
category,  as  Urtica,  Cucurbita,  Symphytum  officinale,  &c.  Comp.  p.  474,  Figs. 
203,  204. 

(2)  In  most  really  fleshy  roots  the  main  mass  of  the  parenchyma  in  the  ligneous 
body  belongs  to  the  ligneous  bundle  itself.     In  its  most  internal  portion,  bordering 
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on  the  primary  xylem-plates,  the  latter  consists  of  vessels  \y\ng  somewhat  near 
together,  and  only  separated  by  narrow  one-  or  few-layered  bands  of  usually  non- 
lignified  parenchymatous  or  fibrous  cells.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case  here,  the  main 
medullary  rays  are  absent,  one  can  scarcely  speak  of  medullary  rays  at  all,  they  are 
only  indicated  by  single  radial  bands  of  parench3rma.  In  cases  with  a  relatively 
small  wood  (Taraxacum,  Rubia,  &c.  (i)  ^.)  this  condition  is  permanent  Where,  oh 
the  other  hand,  the  wood  is  largely  developed  (2),  as  in  Rheum,  Scorzonera  his- 
panica,  Pastinaca,  and  the  swollen  roots  of  Brassica  and  Raphanus  \  the  formation 
of  parenchyma  in  the  ligneous  bundle  increases  with  the  progressive  growth  in 
thickness.  The  bundle  is  principally  composed  of  parenchymatous  cells  with  non- 
lignified  walls,  decided  longitudinal  extension,  and  radial  arrangement ;  and  in  this 
massive  thin-walled  parenchyma  of  the  bundle  lie  the  vessels,  which  form  closely 
united  groups,  or  are  rarely  quite  isolated,  and  are  accompanied  by  narrow,  usually 
non-lignified  fibrous  cells.  As  seen  in  transverse  section  they  form  interrupted  radial 
rows,  increasing  in  number  in  the  centrifugal  direction,  and  concentric  zones  which 
are  also  interrupted,  while  in  their  longitudinal  course  they  form  a  net  with  pointed 
meshes.  The  medullary  rays  are  inserted  between  the  parenchjrmatous  masses  of 
wood.  Their  cells  are  in  many  cases  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ligneous 
bundle  by  their  form,  which  is  usually  radially  procumbent,  and  by  differences  in  then* 
contents.  This  is  the  case  in  Rheum,  where  the  procumbent  cells  of  the  numerous 
rays,  which  are  only  1-3  cells  in  breadth  and  generally  only  6-10  ceDs  in  height, 
are  distinguished  by  containing  an  abundant  yellow  colouring  matter  (Chrysophanic 
acid)  from  the  upright  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  bundle,  which  chiefly  contain 
starch;  also  in  the  cultivated  root  of  the  Parsnip,  &c.,  where  the  uniseriate  to 
triseriate  cells  of  the  medullary  rays,  densely  filled  with  small  starch-grains,  contrast 
sharply  with  the  narrower,  elongated  cells  of  the  bundle,  in  which  the  starch  is  less 
abundant. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  cases  referred  to  above,  in  which  there  is  no 
sharp  boundary  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  rays  and  bundles,  belong  to  this 
category.  As  seen  in  cross-section,  the  rays  may  indeed  be  distinguished  in  their 
middle  part  by  the  greater  radial  elongation  of  their  cells,  by  their  general  course, 
&c. ;  but  they  pass  over  quite  gradually  into  the  adjacent  parench)Tna  of  the  bundle. 
So,  for  example,  in  Scorzonera  hispanica,  Raphanus,  Brassica,  and  the  fleshy  swollen 
roots  of  Daucus. 

The  preceding  short  statements  and  examples  are  only  intended  to  call  attention 
to  the  most  remarkable  structural  phenomena  in  the  wood  of  fleshy  roots.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  the  descriptions  of  officinal  roots  in  the  pharmacological  literature 
(Wigand,  FlUckiger,  and  Berg),  and  especially  to  the  representations  in  Berg's  Atlas, 
for  illustrations  of  special  characteristics,  which  are  extremely  variable  in  different 
species,  and  of  the  no  less  varied  intermediate  forms  between  those  ligneous  masses 
which  consist  chiefly  of  parenchyma,  and  those  which  are,  in  various  degrees,  more 
woody,  i.  e.  which  agree  more  in  structure  with  the  wood  of  the  stem.  The  variations 
in  the  structure  of  the  wood,  which  may  occur  within  the  same  species  in  different 
individuals,  sometimes  no  doubt  as  an  effect  of  external  conditions,  and  in  the  same 


*  Compare  Nageli,  Beitr.  I.  p.  25. 
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individual  in  roots  of  different  order  and  thickness,  are  considerably  greater  in  these 
cases  than  any  similar  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  in  the  wood  of  the 
stem.  The  most  conspcuous  examples  of  this  are  once  more  afforded  by  plants 
which,  in  their  wild  form,  have  thin  roots,  but  in  many  cultivated  varieties  are  pro- 
vided with  fleshy  swollen  roots,  as  species  of  Brassica,  Raphanus,  Daucus,  &c.  In 
the  main  root  of  the  wild  Daucus  Carota,  the  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  the  wood 
to  that  of  the  surromiding  cortex  (bast-layer),  expressed  according  to  the  radii  of  the 
transverse  section,  is  5 : 3.  The  somewhat  firm  wood  consists  in  the  bundles  partly 
of  narrow  fibrous  cells,  which  are  at  least  8-10  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  are  provided  with  a  moderately  thickened  membrane  with  small 
pits,  and  partly  of  rather  wide  vessels,  arranged  in  radial  bands,  the  walls  of  which 
show  almost  exclusively  transverse  bordered  pits.  Between  the  bundles  there  are 
numerous  medullary  rays,  consisting  of  one  or  more  layers  of  large,  approximately 
isodiametric,  parenchymatous  cells.  Further  detai^,  which  might  be  mentioned, 
especially  as  regards  the  innermost  portion  of  the  wood,  may  here  be  passed  over  as 
non-essential.  In  the  cultivated  yellow  carrot,  the  proportion  between  the  radius  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  wood  and  that  of  the  surrounding,  chiefly  parenchymatous, 
cortex  (bast-layer),  is  approximately  as  1:7.  The  vessels,  at  least  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  are  reticulated,  with  transverse  meshes,  fibrous  cells  are  wholly 
absent,  and  are  replaced  by  wide,  thin-walled,  parenchymatous  cells,  which  abut  on 
one  another  with  horizontal  surfaces,  and  are  on  the  average  twice  as  long  as  they 
are  broad.  Although  indications  of  medullary  rays  may  be  recognised,  they  are  not 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  bundles. 


It  seems  to  me  remote  from  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  give  a  synopsis  of  all 
the  woods  investigated,  which  might  serve  as  a  key  to  their  identification.  Some 
assistance  towards  the  latter  object  may  be  obtained  from  the  preceding  pages. 
Reference  may  further  be  made  to  the  literature  cited,  especially  that  of  Pharmacology ; 
e.  g.  to  Wiesner's  Rohstoffe  des  Pflanzenreichs,  Hartig's  Forstl.  Culturpflanzen,  and 
his  treatise,  Zur  vergl.  Anat.  der  Holzpflanzen,  Bot.  Ztg.  1859,  p.  93,  and  more 
especially  to  Sanio,  Ueber  die  Zusammensetzung  des  Holzkorper's,  &c.,  Bot.  Ztg. 
1863,  p.  401.  Joseph  Moller's  copious  *Beitrage  zur  vergleichenden  Anatomic  des 
Holzes,*  Vienna,  1876,  could  not  be  made  use  of  for  the  present  work. 

III.    The  Bast'. 

SicT.  160.  The  cambial  ring  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  with  normal 
growth  produces  on  its  outer  side  the  secondary  layers  of  bast ;  these  are  added  to 
the  original  bast-zone  of  the  stem,  which  is  represented  by  the  phloem-portions  of  the 
vascular  bundles.  A  similar  process  goes  on  in  connection  with  the  primary  phloem- 
groups  of  the  root,  in  the  manner  described  above.  The  secondary  zones  are  directly 
continuous  with  the  original  ones,  and  form,  together  with  the  latter,  the  entire  zone 
or  mass  0/ bast.  Its  external  limit  is  formed  by  that  of  the  primary  phloem-groups  and 
of  those  portions  of  the  medullary  rays  which  lie  between  them.  By  means  especially 


« 

[Compare  Moller,  Anatomie  der  Baumrinden,  Berlin,  1882.] 
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of  the  former,  it  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  non-equivalent  tissues  of  the  oteni 
cortex,  more  especially  in  those  cases  most  frequent  in  stems,  where  the  originalgiof 
of  phloem  are  supported  or  enclosed  on  the  outside  by  sclerenchjma.  Nlgdi'hi 
called  this  external  limiting  zone  of  the  bast-layer  the  cortical  shecUAj  a  tenn  ca» 
sponding  to  that  of  medullary  sheath,  used  for  the  internal  boundarj  of  the  vooi 

The  original  structure  of  this  limiting  zone  is  evident  from  the  descriptknispa 
in  preceding  paragraphs ;  the  structure  of  the  bast  as  a  whole  dep>ends  partly  ^a 
the  former,  partly  upon  that  of  the  secondary  increment  of  growth  to  be  desoU 
here.  A  further  modification,  however,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  stractareoffc 
bast  must  undergo  a  constant  change,  so  long  as  the  volume  of  the  body  enclosed  If 
it  is  increased  by  means  of  the  activity  of  the  cambium ;  for  each  zone  thus  undo- 
goes,  after  its  first  formation,  a  constantly  increasing  extension  in  the  direction  i 
its  surface,  by  which  it  must  be  in  some  way  or  other  affected.  So  long  as  growth  ii 
thickness  goes  on,  a  constant  transition  must  of  necessity  take  place  between  Ae 
original  conditions  and  those  which  have  been  naodified  by  the  peripheral  extensioi^ 
and  in  fact  the  successive  stages  of  change  must  always  come  under  ohsen'atioD  in 
every  mass  of  bast  which  is  regarded  as  a  connected  whole.  This  fact  must  alw^ 
be  borne  in  mind.  For  purposes  of  description,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  sepanie 
the  initial  structure  from  the  changes  due  to  peripheral  extension.  The  former  wH 
be  immediately  considered  here,  the  latter  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  differentiation  of  the  bast  (Sect.  135)  is  similar  to  that  of  the  wood,  in  so 
far  as  it  consists  of  principal  and  partial  strands  of  various  degrees,  which  are 
separated  from  one  another,  or  divided  up  by  the  large  and  small  medullary  rays 
(shortly  termed  das/-rqys).  The  equivalent  rays  and  strands  of  wood  and  bast 
correspond,  and  fit  on  to  one  another  in  the  cambial  zone.  The  original  form  and 
size  of  the  medullary  rays,  and  the  consequent  course  of  the  strands,  are  the  saqjc 
as  in  the  adjoining  wood. 

Sect.  161.  Among  the /arms  0/  /issue,  sia^e-iuhes  and  parenchyma  are  charac- 
teristic, without  exception,  of  the  secondary  bast  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnospenns 
with  normal  growth.  They  are,  at  least  very  frequently,  accompanied  by  sacz  am- 
iainitig  crystals  (comp.  p.  141) ;  further,  by  sclerenchymatous  elements,  and  especiaDj 
by  elongated  fibrous  cells,  the  hast-fihres  ;  not  uncommonly  also  by  short  sclerenchyma, 
stone- sclerenchy ma  (stone-cells)  ;  while,  finally,  latkiferous  tubes  and  secretory  reservoirs 
characterise  the  bast  of  certain  species  or  families.  As  has  already  been  partly 
shown  by  the  descriptions  of  the  forms  of  tissue  given  in  former  chapters,  especially 
Chap,  v.,  all  these  elements  in  the  bast,  with  the  obvious  exception  of  the  scleren- 
chyma,  possess  delicate,  non-lignified,  soft  walls.  Nageli  has  accordingly  introduced 
the  collective  term  soft  bast  for  all  those  portions  of  the  bast  which  arc  not 
sclerenchymatous.  In  most  cases  the  elements  of  the  soft  bast  are  originally 
narrow,  and  continue  to  resemble  the  cells  of  the  cambium,  from  which  they  ate 
derived;  they  are  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  cambium,  and  from  one 
another,  especially  as  seen  in  transverse  section.  For  this  reason,  but  to  a  much 
greater  extent  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  softness  of  the  tissues  makes  it  somewhat 
diflicult  to  obtain  good  preparations,  the  structure  of  the  bast,  and  its  distinction  from 
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-,  ^bt  cambjum,  remained  for  a  long  time  extremely  obscure,  and  the  accurate  repre- 

.  %enUtions  given  by  Th.  Hanig  as  early  as  1837  failed  to  be  understood,  until  Mohl, 

In  185s ',  brought  them  into  deserved  honour.     For  the  same  reasons  later  invesCi- 

'gations  often  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  special  anatomy  of  the  bast  is  but 

.  insufficiently  treated  of  by  most  authors. 

Sect.  163.  The  main  fundamental  mas.s  of  the  medullary  rays  always  consists 
«f  partmhyma.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  its  cells  are  identical  with,  or  very 
"aiiDilar  lo  those  of  the  adjacent  wood.  It  likewise  occurs  in  (he  strands  as  a  constant 
-constituent,  and,  like  the  parenchyma  of  the  wood,  it  is  usually  derived  from  single 
■or  repeated  transverse  divisions  of  the  tissue-mother -eel  Is,  in  those  portions  of  the 
cambium   which  correspond  to  the  strands,  and  its  original  arrangement  agrees 


with  this  mode  of  development  (Fig.  aio,  comp.  also  Fig.  198,  p.  4*15);  more 
rarely  it  arises  without  transverse  division,  from  longitudinal  division  only  of  the 
tissue -mother- cells,  and  then  corresponds  to  the  inltTmcdiatc  colls  of  the  wood. 

The  Sitvi-lubts  (Chap.  V.)  are  constant,  specific  constituents  of  the  strands  in 
the  normal  soft  bast  of  Dicotyledons.  Tliey  ;irc  always  accomjianied  by  parenchyma, 
and  in  most  woody  plants  are  in  general  so  arranged  that  the  sieve-tubes  form 
single,  biserialc,  or  pluriseriate,  tangcniial  rows,  which  may  be  interrupted  by 
parenchyma,  and  alternate  iviih  tangential  rows  of  the  same.     The  original  radial 

'  Conn'are  note  on  p.  i;i. 
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multiseriate  zones  of  radially  arranged  sieve-tulies  *.  In  the  old  root,  but  not  in  the 
stem  of  the  While  Fir,  I  often  find,  between  two  radial  rows  of  sieve-tubes,  radial 
bands  of  parenchj'ma,  which  are  uniseriate  and  resemble  the  medullary  rays,  but  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  medullary  rays  of  the  wood. 


'  Hanig,  ForsU.  Culturpll.  p.95,  Taf.  9, 10, — Von  Moh],  /.r.  p.  891. — Graf  lu  Solms-Laubadi, 
tan.  Zeitg.  1871. 
"  VonMohl,/.f.—Harti8.Af.  pp.13,  35,  Taf.  j. 
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In  ibe  bast  of  Dicotyledonous  woody  plania,  the  arrangement  of  (he  two  kinds 
of  tissue,  so  far  as  can  be  decided  from  the  existing  data,  is  leSH  rc^lar  [ban  in  the 
Coniferous  woods  first  mentioned,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tangential  series  of  the 
one  form  of  (issue  are  sometimes  single,  sometimes  double  or  muUiple,  and  are 
interrupted  by  interpolated  eli-ments  of  the  other  form;  while  the  average  width 
of  the  adjoining  tissue -elements  of  the  tuo  kinds  not  uncommonly  shows  considerable 
differences,  which  are  usually  in  favour  of 
the  sieve-lubes,  e.  g-  Tilia  and  Vitis ;  more 
larely  in  favour  of  the  parenchymaious 
cells.  The  narrower  parenchymatous  cells 
which  accompany  the  sieve-tubes  here  show 
the  same  arrangement  and  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  cambi/orm  cells  de- 
scribed at  p.  334,  in  the  case  of  the 
primary  vascular  bundles;  they  should 
therefore  be  designated  by  the  same 
name.  They  appear  in  transversi'  section 
as  narrow,  three  or  four-cornered  meshes 
contiguous  with  the  tubes,  sometimes  on 
one  side  of  them,  sometimes  on  more 
than  one,  but  never  (?)  on  all  sides,  each 
side,  however,  never  having  more  than  one 
(Fig.  a  I  a). 

Traced  longitudinally  (Fig.  313)  they 
form,  in  most  cases  at  any  rate,  series, 
each  member  of  which  is  many  times 
shorter  than  the  adjoining  memlicr  of  the 
sieve-tube,  and  is  derived  from  the  trans- 
verse division  of  the  tissue  mother-cell.  In 
Tilia  1  rarely  found  them  equal  in  length 
to  the  members  of  sieve-tubes.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  narrow  cambiform  cells 
seems  to  be  very  unequal  in  the  different 
particular  cases ;  for  example,  I  find  few 
of  them  in  Pyrus  and  Spira;a  ulmifDlia, 
while  they  are  numerous  in  Tilia.  More 
accurate  details  are  to  be  cxpectetl  from 

further  investigations,  InunrU.,  l>t>Ri>  l>ie»'3>»!  IIw'«™J  uC  Mc.c.<.iL.nn  .^n 

In  spite  of  the  irregularities  described, 
the  radial  and  tangenlial  seriation  of  the  elemenis  continues  to  be  maintained  in 
many  cases  in  its  principal  outlines,  and  each  tangential  row  contains  for  the  most 
part  either  sieve-tubes  or  parenchyma,  as  is  especially  shown  by  longitudinal 
sections  which  follow  its  course.  The  most  various  plants,  e.g.  besides  those 
mentioned,  Populus,  Sahx,  Punjca,  Kicus,  Sambucus,  Fagus  (Slohl),  JEsculus 
and  Rtbes,  show  the  greatest  agreement  in  /his  rcs]«tt,  although  great  differences 
occur  between  them  in  the  average  size  of  the  elements  and  the  special  form  of 
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same  regions  in  all  Umbelliferae,  and  in  the  Araliaceas  ;  where  the  bast  is  strongly 
developed  they  form,  as  seen  in  transverse  section,  interrupted  radial  and  concentric 
series,  differing  in  arrangement  according  to  the  species  ^ 

In  the  secondary  bast  of  the  stem  and  branches  of  Pittosponim  Tobira,  the 
passages  appear  relatively  late ;  Van  Tieghem  found  four  concentric  rows  in  a 
branch  lo™™  thick.  They  were  not  found  in  the  secondary  bast  of  the  root  of 
this  plant 

Among  the  Compositae  which  contain  passages,  some  also  have  them  in  the 
secondary  bast,  e.  g.  Helianthus  and  Centaurea  atropurpurea ;  in  Inula  Helenium 
the  bast  of  the  root  contains  wide  passages,  which  are  closed  blindly,  so  far  as  is 
known,  at  both  ends,  and  coated  by  a  delicate  epithelium :  they  resemble  those  in 
the  secondary  wood.  Other  Compositae  have  no  passages  in  the  region  mentioned, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  scattered  sacs,  filled  with  secretions,  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  rays,  e.  g.  Echinops  and  Tagetes  patula  (comp.  p.  203). 

The  Coniferae,  which  have  such  great  numbers  of  protogenetic  resin-passages 
in  their  other  tissues,  do  not  form  them  in  the  secondary  bast,  except  in  a  few 
cases.  The  exceptions  include,  firstly,  the  blind  ends  of  the  horizontal  passages  in  the 
medullary  rays  of  the  Abietineae  mentioned  on  p.  490,  which  extend  into  the  zone  of 
bast.  According  to  Van  Tieghem,  longitudinal  passages  occur  in  the  secondary  bast 
of  Araucaria  Cookii  and  brasiliensis,  and  of  Widdringtonia  cupressoides,  which  were 
mentioned  on  p.  443.  The  spaces  filled  with  resin  which  occur  in  other  Coniferae 
are  subsequent,  hysterogenetic  products  of  disorganisation,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  Sect.  173. 

Secretory  sacs,  other  than  those  containing  crystals,  appear  in  the  soft  bast  in  the 
plants  mentioned  in  Sects.  33-35,  and  are  sometimes  scattered  without  any  perceptible 
regularity,  while  they  sometimes  have  a  definite  arrangement,  also  stated  in  the 
paragraphs  mentioned. 

Sect.  165.  The  sckrenchymatous  fibres  of  the  bast,  bast-fibres,  or  according  to 
the  older  terminology  *  bast-cells '  in  the  strictest  sense,  have  the  form  and  structure 
generally  described  in  Chap.  II.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  it  may  further  be 
mentioned  that  the  lamella  which  forms  their  boundary,  whether  towards  elements  of 
the  soft-bast,  or  towards  one  another,  is  in  these  cases  especially  often  an  unlignified 
membrane  of  cellulose,  which  surrounds  the  more  or  less  lignified,  thick  membrane  of 
the  fibre  as  a  distinct  sheath*.     Comp.  Figs.  211,  212. 

The  bast-fibres  are  entirely  absent  in  the  bast  of  many  plants;  both  in  its 
secondary  portion,  and  at  the  outer  boundary  of  the  primary  phloem.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  stems  and  branches  of  Ribes,  Viburnum  Lantana',  Pittosponmi  Tobira, 
undulatifolium,  Citriobatus  multiflorus,  Porlicria,  Centradenia  grandifolia,  and  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris,  and  in  the  roots  of  many  herbaceous  Dicotyledons.  Thus  they  do 
not  universally  form  an  essential  constituent  of  the  bast.  In  the  cases  where  they 
are  present,  which  certainly  form  the  majority,  they  occur — 


*  Compare  the  figures  of  roots  of  Umbellifcne  in  Wigand,  Pharmacognosie,  and  Berg,  Atlas, 
Taf.  8,  9, 14,  22. 

'-'  See  Graf  z.  Solms-Lambach,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1871,  p.  516,  &c. 
^  Hanstein,  Baumrinde.  p.  1 7. 
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(i)  Only  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  primary  bundles,  surrounding  their  phloem- 
portions  (comp.  p.  422),  and  not  in  the  products  of  secondary  growth.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  stem  and  branches  of  Fagus,  Betula,  Alnus,  Platanus,  Viscum,  Menispermum, 
Viburnum  Opulus,  Convolvulus  Cneorum,  Nerium,  Comus,  Punica,  Camellia  japonica, 
Drimys  Winteri,  Ephedra  distachya,  Abietineae  ^,  &c. 

(a)  Both  at  the  outer  limit  above-mentioned,  and  also  in  the  interior  of  the 
secondary  bast.  This  latter  condition  is  no  doubt  the  most  frequent,  especially 
among  woody  plants.  With  reference  to  the  relative  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
fibres,  it  presents  very  various  modifications. 

In  the  medullary  rays  fibres  are  rarely  present,  e.g.  isolated  ones  in  Tilia, 
comp.  Fig.  212.  The  principal  forms  of  their  distribution  in  the  bundles  are  the 
following : — 

(a)  Concentric  layers  or  rows  of  fibres  alternate  regularly  with  similar  layers  of 
soft  bast  The  layers  of  both  kinds  in  neighbouring  bundles  fit  approximately, 
though  not  always  quite  exactly,  one  on  another,  so  that  they  form  annular  zones, 
extending  round  the  whole  stem,  and  interrupted  by  the  medullary  rays. 

This  phenomenon  occurs  with  especial  regularity,  as  already  mentioned  at 
p.  522,  in  the  Cupressineae  and  many  Taxineae,  where  every  fourth  secondary 
tangential  row  of  cells  becomes  a  uniseriate  zone  of  fibres,  which  separates  two 
triseriate  zones  of  soft  bast  from  one  another.     Comp.  Fig.  211. 

Among  the  Dicotyledons  no  such  strict  regularity  exists.  The  fibrous  layers 
always  consist,  on  the  average,  of  two  or  more  tangential  rows,  and  the  number  of 
these  rows  changes  in  the  same  individual,  both  in  the  successive  annular  zones  and 
within  each  individual  portion  of  the  bundle ;  as  follows  from  these  facts,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  zones  of  soft  bast  is  also  unequal.  The  conditions  in  question  are  also 
extremely  various,  according  to  the  species.  In  the  case  of  many  species,  however, 
a  regular  alternation  of  concentric  zones  of  fibres  and  soft  bast,  of  definite  average 
breadth,  takes  place  within  the  limits  of  deviation  indicated,  the  original  radial  and 
tangential  seriation  of  the  fibres  of  each  portion  of  the  bundle  being  sometimes 
maintained,  as  in  Vitis,  Spiraea  ulmifolia,  Pterocarya  caucasica,  and  species  of  Acer, 
though  in  most  cases  their  position  as  seen  in  transverse  section  becomes  irregular, 
owing  to  the  displacements  due  to  longitudinal  extension  (p.  470) :  Tilia,  Cheirostemon, 
Sparmannia,  Malvaceae,  Medinilla,  species  of  Salix,  Ladenbergia  globosa^  Vas- 
concella  monoica,  Guaiacum,  and  Clematis  Vitalba;  comp.  Figs.  212  and  214. 

(d)  Concentric  zones  of  fibres,  alternating  with  soft  bast,  may  still  be  dis- 
tinguished generally,  and  in  places  are  even  regularly  arranged;  on  the  whole, 
however,  they  are  irregular,  as  they  are  both  interrupted  in  each  bundle  by.  elements 
of  the  soft  bast,  and  are  also  unequal  in  number  and  dissimilar  in  arrangement  in 
neighbouring  bundles.  This  condition,  with  numerous  variations  according  to 
species  and  individuals,  and  in  the  average  number  and  breadth  of  the  successive 
zones,  is  characteristic  of  the   bast  of  very  many  woody  Dicotyledonous   plants, 


'  Compare  Hartig.  Forstl.  Culturpfl.  pp.  13.  212,  326,  &c.— Hanstein,  /.r.  p.  21.— Schacht, 
Der  Baum,  p.  381. — Von  Mohl,  /.c.  p.  891. 
»  Berg,  Atlas,  Taf.  29. 
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same  regions  in  all  Umbelliferae,  and  in  the  Araliaceae ;  where  the  bast  is  strongly 
developed  they  form,  as  seen  in  transverse  section,  interrupted  radial  and  concentric 
series,  differing  in  arrangement  according  to  the  species  ^. 

In  the  secondary  bast  of  the  stem  and  branches  of  Pittosporum  Tobira,  the 
passages  appear  relatively  late ;  Van  Tieghem  found  four  concentric  rows  in  a 
branch  iqu^  thick.  They  were  not  found  in  the  secondary  bast  of  the  root  of 
this  plant. 

Among  the  Compositae  which  contain  passages,  some  also  have  them  in  the 
secondary  bast,  e.  g.  Helianthus  and  Centaurea  atropurpurea ;  in  Inula  Helenium 
the  bast  of  the  root  contains  wide  passages,  which  are  closed  blindly,  so  far  as  is 
known,  at  both  ends,  and  coated  by  a  delicate  epithelium :  they  resemble  those  in 
the  secondary  wood.  Other  Compositae  have  no  passages  in  the  region  mentioned, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  scattered  sacs,  filled  with  secretions,  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  rays,  e.  g.  Echinops  and  Tagetes  patula  (comp.  p.  203). 

The  Coniferae,  which  have  such  great  numbers  of  protogenetic  resin-passages 
in  their  other  tissues,  do  not  form  them  in  the  secondary  bast,  except  in  a  few 
cases.  The  exceptions  include,  firstly,  the  blind  ends  of  the  horizontal  passages  in  the 
medullary  rays  of  the  Abietineae  mentioned  on  p.  490,  which  extend  into  the  zone  of 
bast.  According  to  Van  Tieghem,  longitudinal  passages  occur  in  the  secondary  bast 
of  Araucaria  Cookii  and  brasiliensis,  and  of  Widdringtonia  cupressoides,  which  were 
mentioned  on  p.  443.  The  spaces  filled  with  resin  which  occur  in  other  Coniferae 
are  subsequent,  hysterogenetic  products  of  disorganisation,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  Sect.  173. 

Secretory  sacsy  other  than  those  containing  crystals,  appear  in  the  soft  bast  in  the 
plants  mentioned  in  Sects.  33-35,  and  are  sometimes  scattered  without  any  perceptible 
regularity,  while  they  sometimes  have  a  definite  arrangement,  also  stated  in  the 
paragraphs  mentioned. 

Sect.  165.  The  sckrenchymaious  fibres  of  the  bast,  bast-fibres^  or  according  to 
the  older  terminology  *  bast-cells  *  in  the  strictest  sense,  have  the  form  and  structure 
generally  described  in  Chap.  II.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  it  may  further  be 
mentioned  that  the  lamella  which  forms  their  boundary,  whether  towards  elements  of 
the  soft-bast,  or  towards  one  another,  is  in  these  cases  especially  oflen  an  unlignified 
membrane  of  cellulose,  which  surrounds  the  more  or  less  lignified,  thick  membrane  of 
the  fibre  as  a  distinct  sheath ".     Comp.  Figs.  211,  212. 

The  bast-fibres  arc  entirely  absent  in  the  bast  of  many  plants;  both  in  its 
secondary  portion,  and  at  the  outer  boundary  of  the  primary  phloem.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  stems  and  branches  of  Ribes,  Viburnum  Lantana',  Pittosporum  Tobira, 
undulatifolium,  Citriobatus  multiflorus,  Porlieria,  Centradenia  grandifolia,  and  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris,  and  in  the  roots  of  many  herbaceous  Dicotyledons.  Thus  they  do 
not  universally  form  an  essential  constituent  of  the  bast.  In  the  cases  where  they 
are  present,  which  certainly  form  the  majority,  they  occur — 


*  Compare  the  figures  of  roots  of  Umbellifcrse  in  Wigand,  Phannacognosie,  and  Berg,  Atlas, 
Taf.  8,  9, 14,  2a. 

^  See  Graf  z.  Solms-Lambach,  Bot,  Zeitg.  1871,  p.  516,  &c. 
"^  Hanstein,  Baumrinde,  p.  1 7. 
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(i)  Only  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  primary  bundles,  surrounding  their  phloem- 
portions  (comp.  p.  422),  and  not  in  the  products  of  secondary  growth.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  stem  and  branches  of  Fagus,  Betula,  Alnus,  Platan  us,  Viscum,  Menispermum, 
Viburnum  Opulus,  Convolvulus  Cneorum,  Nerium,  Comus,  Punica,  Camellia  japonica, 
Drimys  Winteri,  Ephedra  distachya,  Abietineae  ^,  &c. 

(a)  Both  at  the  outer  limit  above-mentioned,  and  also  in  the  interior  of  the 
secondary  bast.  This  latter  condition  is  no  doubt  the  most  frequent,  especially 
among  woody  plants.  With  reference  to  the  relative  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
fibres,  it  presents  very  various  modifications. 

In  the  medullary  rays  fibres  are  rarely  present,  e.g.  isolated  ones  in  Tilia, 
comp.  Fig.  212.  The  principal  forms  of  their  distribution  in  the  bundles  are  the 
following : — 

(a)  Concentric  layers  or  rows  of  fibres  alternate  regularly  with  similar  layers  of 
soft  bast  The  layers  of  both  kinds  in  neighbouring  bundles  fit  approximately, 
though  not  always  quite  exactly,  one  on  another,  so  that  they  form  annular  zones, 
extending  round  the  whole  stem,  and  interrupted  by  the  medullary  rays. 

This  phenomenon  occurs  with  especial  regularity,  as  already  mentioned  at 
p.  522,  in  the  Cupressineae  and  many  Taxineae,  where  every  fourth  secondary 
tangential  row  of  cells  becomes  a  uniseriate  zone  of  fibres,  which  separates  two 
triseriate  zones  of  soft  bast  from  one  another.     Comp.  Fig.  211. 

Among  the  Dicotyledons  no  such  strict  regularity  exists.  The  fibrous  layers 
always  consist,  on  the  average,  of  two  or  more  tangential  rows,  and  the  number  of 
these  rows  changes  in  the  same  individual,  both  in  the  successive  annular  zones  and 
within  each  individual  portion  of  the  bundle ;  as  follows  from  these  facts,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  zones  of  soft  bast  is  also  unequal.  The  conditions  in  question  are  also 
extremely  various,  according  to  the  species.  In  the  case  of  many  species,  however, 
a  regular  alternation  of  concentric  zones  of  fibres  and  soft  bast,  of  definite  average 
breadth,  takes  place  within  the  limits  of  deviation  indicated,  the  original  radial  and 
tangential  sedation  of  the  fibres  of  each  portion  of  the  bundle  being  sometimes 
maintained,  as  in  Vitis,  Spiraea  ulmifolia,  Pterocarya  caucasica,  and  species  of  Acer, 
though  in  most  cases  their  position  as  seen  in  transverse  section  becomes  irregular, 
owing  to  the  displacements  due  to  longitudinal  extension  (p.  470) :  Tilia,  Cheirostemon, 
Sparmannia,  Malvaceae,  Medinilla,  species  of  Salix,  Ladenbergia  globosa^  Vas- 
concella  monoica,  Guaiacum,  and  Clematis  Vitalba;  comp.  Figs.  212  and  214. 

(d)  Concentric  zones  of  fibres,  alternating  with  soft  bast,  may  still  be  dis- 
tinguished generally,  and  in  places  are  even  regularly  arranged;  on  the  whole, 
however,  they  are  irregular,  as  they  are  both  interrupted  in  each  bundle  by  elements 
of  the  soft  bast,  and  are  also  unequal  in  number  and  dissimilar  in  arrangement  in 
neighbouring  bundles.  This  condition,  with  numerous  variations  according  to 
species  and  individuals,  and  in  the  average  number  and  breadth  of  the  successive 
zones,  is  characteristic  of  the   bast  of  very  many  woody  Dicotyledonous   plants, 


'  Compare  Hartig.  Forstl.  Culturpfl.  pp.  13,  212,  326,  &c. — Ilanstein,  /.r.  p.  21.— Schacht, 
Der  Baum,  p.  381. — Von  Mohl,  /.c.  p.  891. 
*  Berg,  Atlas,  Taf.  29. 
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e.  g.  Quercus,  Corylus,  Carpinus,  Pynis,  Juglans  regia,  S^mbucus  nigra ',  Daphne 
Mezereum,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Simaruba  officinalis',  Ulmns',  Glycine  nnensis, 
Quillaja,  Olea  europea,  and  Populus  pyramidalis.  In  these  cases  the  fibresi  of  each 
group  are  seldom  radially  arranged ;  their  arrangement  as  seen  in  cross-section  is 
usually  irregular. 

(c)  The  bast  of  numerous  other  Dicotyledons  conuins  fibres  scattered  tbrough- 
out  the  soft  bast,  singly  or  in  small  groups,   as  seen   in  cross-section;  traced 


longitudinally  they  are  also  isolated,  or  form  narrow  strands,  anastomosing  with 
others  at  an  acute  angle;  sometimes  they  are  distributed  over  the  tranverse 
section  in  large  numbers,  as  in  the  external  zone  of  bast  of  Ladenbergia  magnifoUa, 
and  in  the  bast  of  most  Cinchonas*,  also  in  Ficus  elastica,  Moras,  and  Celtis'; 


n  Moh], /.f.  p.  879. 
nig,  /.f.  p.  4fi6. 


■  Berg,  Allss,  Taf.  18,  Sec. 
■   *  Compare  Beig,  Atlas,  Taf.  jg-JJ. 

nig,  Forstl.  Ciiltiir]>fl,  p.  450, 
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sometimes  they  occur  in  relatively  very  small  quantities,  as  in  the  inner  zone  of  bast 
of  the  Ladenbergia  last-mentioned,  and  in  the  ofRcinal  barks  of  Cinnamomum, 
Croton  Eluteria^  Larix  europaea^  and  Mahonia  Aquifolium. 

As  the  fibres  are  included  in  the  general  serial  arrangement  of  the  bast,  it  follows 
that  the  more  closely  they  stand,  the  more  distinct  in  this  case  also  are  the  inter- 
rupted, radial,  and  concentric  zones  which  they  form,  as  e.g.  in  Cinchona  macrocalyx, 
figured  by  Berg,  /.  r.,  Taf.  35,  and  very  beautifully  in  Laurus  Sassafras.  In  general, 
numerous  intermediate  cases  occur  between  the  forms  of  distribution  enumerated 
here  and  under  ^,  as  was  to  be  expected  beforehand.  In  this  respect  the  cortices  of 
Cinchonaceae  present  an  instructive  series  of  gradations.  Ulmus  also  deserves  to  be 
again  mentioned  here. 

The  appearance  of  shori  sclerenchymatous  eUmenis  {siotte-elemenis)  in  the  bast  will 
be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions. 

Sect,  i  66.  Sacs  containing  crystals  are  often  a  characterisiic,  sometimes  even  a 
predominant,  constituent  of  the  secondary  bast ;  their  occurrence  however  is  as  far 
from  being  universal  as  is  that  of  the  fibres.  They  lie  both  in  the  medullary  rays 
and  in  the  bundles,  in  the  latter  usually  forming  longitudinal  rows  with  short 
articulations ;  each  of  these  rows  is  derived  from  a  single  mother-cell,  and  may  often 
be  isolated  as  a  connected  series;  they  were  termed  septate  sacs  at  p  139  (comp. 
Fig.  213).  Guaiacum  and  Quillaia  have  already  been  mentioned  above  as  forming 
at  least  partial  exceptions  to  this  mode  of  arrangement ;  it  may  be  left  an  open 
question  how  far  similar,  i.  e.  short,  isolated  sacs,  may  further  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
bundles,  or  not ;  no  minute  investigations  on  this  point  have  been  published,  and 
the  statements  as  to  the  distribution  of  cr}^stals,  which  are  chiefly  based  on  trans- 
verse sections,  do  not  admit  of  any  decision  on  the  question.  The  form  of  the 
crystals  is  either  klinorrhombic,  or  that  of  clusters,  raphides,  or  granules ;  one  or 
more  definite  forms  are  characteristic  of  each  particular  case  (comp.  p.  142,  and 
Sanio,  /.  r.). 

With  reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  crystal- containing  sacs,  and 
their  distribution  in  the  former  case,  the  following  phenomena  have  been  observed, 
which  however,  at  least  so  far  as  my  own  observations  are  concerned,  still  require 
re-investigation. 

I  indicate  those  forms  of  the  crystals,  which  have  been  chiefly  observed  in  transverse 
sections,  in  parentheses  (K  =  klinorrhombic,  C  =  clusters,  R  =  raphides). 

I.  Crystals  are  absent  from  the  secondary  bast:  Drimys  Winter!,  Fraxinus,  Syringa, 
Jasminum  fruticans,  Mahonia  Aquifolium  (?),  Laurus  Sassafras,  Cinnamoinum  aroinaticum 
(Cinnamon  Cassia),  Clematis  Vitalba,  Atragene,  Aristolochia  Sipho  (?),  Camellia  japonica, 
Sorbus  Aria,  and,  according  to  Hartig  (Forstl.  Culturpfl.),  also  Corn  us.  As  regards  the 
sacs  containing  the  crystals,  the  Cupressineae,  Taxineae,  and  other  Coniferac,  and 
Ephedra,  are  also  to  be  included  in  this  series,  as  in  these  the  Calcium  oxalate  is  not 
deposited  in  the  interior  of  sacs  or  cells,  but  is  intercalated  in  the  membranes.  In 
most  of  the  plants  just  mentioned  I  find  that  crystals  are  also  absent  from  the  primary 
cortex. 

a.  Crystals  are  contained  in  the  secondary  bast  (and  then  usually  or  always  also 
in  the  primary  bast,  and  in  the  external  cortex).     In  these  cases  they  occur— 


*  Berg,  l,c.  36,  37.  *  Hartig,  Forstl.  Culturpfl.  p.  13. 
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(a)  Both  in  the  medullary  rajs  znd  in  the  bcmdlcs :  Xcrfom  Oleskier  (E^r,  Sa 
offtcinalis  /Kt,  CanelU  fC;-,  Platan  as,  CinnaxnocniEm  zeTbnicsBzi  and  its  alQes  0 
rawhide),  chiefly  in  the  medallary  rays),  Jaglans  re^  (C,  Sanio),  Acer  plifaiTwto  (K), 
.Sf>armannia  Africana  f  C>,  Carpinas  Betolos,  and  Corylas  AvcBaaa  (K,  C,  Sanlo).. 

(h^  In  the  bundles,  exclusively,  or  to  moch  the  greater  extent :  species  of  Safix  fC,K>, 
Pyruit  communis  'K;,  Ponica  (C),  Ribes  (Cp,  Goaiacnm  (K\  Galzpea  officxnafc  <R, 
K;,  Maclura  aurantiaca  (Kj,  Ulmos  (K),  QuiUata  (R),  fscolns  iK^,  RhamBos  Fiangob 
^C;,  r^ercm  pedunculata  (R,  C;,  Betula  ▼errucosa,  Afams  gintinasa  {IL,  Q  and 
granules,  Sanio;,  and  Poriieria  hygrometrica  ^R;. 

(c)  Exclusively,  or  to  much  the  greater  extent,  in  the  OMdoOary  rays^  and  when  tbe 
latter  arc  of  considerable  breadth,  most  abundantly  at  tbeir  boimdarj  towards  tbe 
bundles:  Vttis  ^K,  R;,  Tilia  /R,  C),  Cheirostemon  (C),  Olea  enropaea  (rery  smaR  R), 
Ficus  clastica  (Ky,  Croton  Eluteria  ^C;,  Pistacia  Lentiscus  (C),  Pmnos  Padns  iQ  K), 
P.  avium  (C),  Kcrria  japonica  iC),  Berberis  vulgaris  (scanty  R  according  to  Sanio), 
Loniccra  tatarica  (Sanio),  and  Sambucus  nigra  (granules,  Sanio). 

The  crystal-containing  sacs,  especially  those  wluch  are  septate  and  contain 
klinorrhombic  crystals,  appear  in  many  cases  in  company  with  the  bast-fibres,  as 
pointed  out  by  Schacht ' ;  e.  g.  species  of  Acer,  Pomaceae,  Ulmus,  Qnercns,  Salix, 
&c.'  Clusters  often  occur  exclusively  and  in  large  quantities  where  fibres  are 
absent,  e.g.  Punica  and  Ribes;  though  the  entire  absence  of  the  tissue  last- 
mentioned  may  also  occur  in  connection  with  the  entire  absence  of  crystals,  e«  g. 
Drimys  Winteri. 

No  constant  relation  however  exists  between  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  two 
forms  of  tissue  mentioned,  or  between  any  definite  form  of  tissue  and  of  the  crystals, 
as  is  evident  from  the  facts  stated.  Thus  klinorrhombic  crystals  are  especiaUy  often 
present  in  abundance  where  fibres  are  absent  in  the  secondary  bast,  e.  g.  Poriieria  and 
Ncrium ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  klinorrhombic  companions  of  the  fibrous  btmdles 
are  absent  in  Juglans  regia  and  many  other  cases.  And  further,  where  the  fibrous 
bundles  arc  accompanied  by  crystals,  the  occurrence  of  the  same  or  another  form  of 
crystal  in  the  soft  bast  is  by  no  means  excluded. 

In  the  soft  bast  the  rows  of  sacs  containing  crystals  have  in  most  cases  an 
irregular,  scattered  position  in  the  transverse  section.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
often  arrangcil  in  concentric  zones,  which  alternate  regularly  with  zones  destitute  of 
crystals.  This  is  the  case  in  Punica  Granatum,  where  the  whole  bast  appears 
roguliirly  striated  in  transverse  section,  owing  to  the  fact  that  uniseriate  zones,  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  crystal-sacs,  alternate  with  zones  each  consisting  of  a 
few  rows  of  cells,  which  are  destitute  of  crystals ;  these  zones  are  interrupted  by 
numerous  uniseriate  medullary  rays,  which  are  also  destitute  of  crystals  (comp. 
Pig.  215,  and  the  beautiful  figure  in  Berg,  Atlas,  Taf.  40,  which  however  is  not  quite 
correct  in  tiie  details).  In  species  of  Ribes  also,  the  bundles,  which  are  separated  by 
broad  medullary  rays  without  crystals,  consist  of  multiseriate  zones  of  soft  bast,  like- 
wise destitute  of  crystals,  which  alternate  regularly  with  usually  imiseriate  uninter- 
rupted zones,  containing  clustered  crystals  \ 

Sect.  167.  As  regards  the  changes  of  structure  corresponding  to  the  successive 


Dtr  Haiim.  i  Anfl.  pp.  22S  and  a^S.  •  Compare  Sanio.  /... 

Compare  Ilanstein,  Rmmrimle.  Figs.  15-17- 
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tones  of  secondary  growth,  to  the  non-equivatenl  members,  and  to  individual  dif- 
ferences, there  is  far  less  to  be  said  in  the  case  of  the  bast  than  in  that  of  the  wood, 
partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  really  greater  simplicity  of  the  phenomena,  partly 
because  it  is  better  to  pass  over  a  number  of  (lie  known  changes  and  to  discuss  them 
in  the  next  chapter,  and  lastly,  in  no  small  degree,  because,  for  reasons  already  stated 
above,  there  is  still  an  absence  of  any  very  minute  or  extended  investigations  on  the 
subject. 

In  woods,  the  ligneous  elements  and  cambial  celb  of  which  increase  succes- 
avely  for  a  time  in  uze  (p.  505),  the  same  is  generally  the  case  in  the  bast,  as  would 
be  expected  beforehand,  on  account  of  the  enlargement  of  the  cambial  cells.  This  is 
evident  on  observation  in  the  case  of  numerous  Coni- 


leneana  Lncotyieaonous  wooas,  e.g.  una,  ragus,  ana  J/ 1 -jfiw^W-l/'M.  W 

Neriom,  also  Vitis  and  Cobsea.     It  is  obvious  that  ^dj^^mf^'Mrif^ 

only  those  internal  zones  must  here  be  taken  into  con-  ^/    ^'i*^^  »;# ,  ^^"^c^ 

sideration,  which  have  not  as  ycl  undergone  any  sub-  -ljr~  jx 


sequent   dilatation.     No  very  accurate   investigations  -■-'    )r^*ji*'C3jp 

have  been  published  on  the  degree  and  the  persistency  -~J    yj^:—''  I'.K^^^^C. 

of  the  general  increase  in  size,  nor  on  the  possibly  un-  ~j|  "I'O *^' '  i^i-^^^:LJ^ 

equal  participation  of  the  particular  forms  of  tissue  in  ^'(■-^•?=l-^'  ii    li  ~\l     & 


Between  stem  and  branches  differences  in  [he  size  ^^^/Y^^'fi'SiW^'^S^r^ 

of  the  elements  appear  to  exist  similar  to  those  in  the  =?Mr~)0'"S^^^!oP 

wood,  but  these  also  have  not  yet  been  more  closely  '„>  ^  ~,!      ■  ^jOy'|[= 

investigated.    In  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  so  far  .    '      "     ' 

as  the  investigations  extend,  the  special  structure  of  .«-  Mti^i  ihrougi.  ihc  in==.  put'oi  i>vc 

the  bast  is  very  »milar  to  that  in  the  stem  of  the  ii»  cJni^Z]  ^  -  ■•<>  mmmjin'  "n\ 

same  plant,  e. g.  Vitis,  Sambucus,  Tilia,  and  Punica,  «»tiui«t   i<  n  usceitiin  -hid.  =#  li- 

Wherein  the  differences,  which  no  doubt  occur,  con-  ua±  Bet>«»  iiw  mhhj  cmmm  ut  ihc 

sist,  cannot  be  stated  at  present.  It  has  been  repeatedly  Dtcry>uJH:Miuniiv>K>;ti>cciuKnc«>. 

,       ,  ,  "^     ,  ,  ,      ,  ,._  '       miinilntli™«toW,l«dk..Blbirt»<lln,(. 

mentioned  above  (pp.  516  and  524)  that  a  different 

relation  exists  between  the  foliage  stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  roots  which 

belong  to  them,  especially  when  the  latter  are  fleshy. 

The  thickness  of  the  secondary  zone  of  bast  added  in  a  definite  space  of  lime 
is  very  variable,  both  in  its  relation  to  the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  wood,  and 
according  to  absolute  measure,  whether  in  different  species  and  individuals,  or  in 
non-equivalent  members  of  the  same  plant.  In  both  relations  the  extreme  cases  are 
represented  on  the  one  hand  by  the  fleshy  roots,  consisting  chiefly  of  bast  (p.  516), 
and  on  the  other  by  the  woody  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Especially  in  trees  with  a  persistent  cortex,  which  is  not  thrown  off  by  the 
formation  of  bark  (Sect.  177),  as,  for  example,  the  Fir  and  Beech,  the  diff^erence  of 
thickness  between  wood  and  bast  is,  as  is  well  known,  very  considerable,  and  the 
absolute  thickness  of  the  latter  small.  In  the  common  Beech  with  smooth  bark 
(Fagus  silvatica)  the  entire  bast-zone  in  a  stem  100  years  old  is,  according  to  Hartig ', 
scarcely  more    than  1"""  thick.      Woody  plants  which  periodically  throw  off  their 

'  Foratl.  Cultuipfl.  p.  III. 
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cortex  by  the  formation  of  bark  show  a  more  vigorous  production  of  bast,  corre- 
sponding to  the  activity  of  this  process.  This  phenomenon  appears  as  an  instructive 
individual  variation  in  those  stems  of  Fagus  silvatica  occasionally  occurring  which 
are  called  Stone-beeches,  and  are  conspicuous  from  their  thick,  furrowed  bark.  The 
new  production  of  bast  no  doubt  takes  place  most  abundantly  in  those  stems,  which, 
like  the  vine,  annually  renew  their  entire  bast-zone,  and  throw  off  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

It  is  remote  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  description  to  enter  into  the  causal 
relations  of  these  phenomena. 

Generally  valid  anatomical  characters  of  the  boundary  between  successive  zones, 
corresponding  to  the  annual  rings  of  the  wood,  may  perhaps  still  be  discovered 
in  the  case  of  the  bast,  but  cannot  be  determined  from  the  existing  data.  Even 
in  those  cases  where  regularly  alternating  concentric  zones  of  non-equivalent  tissue 
appear  in  the  bast,  especially  fibrous  zones  alternating  with  soft  bast,  their  number 
varies  according  to  the  year,  the  age,  and  the  individual,  and  a  determination  of  the 
annual  boundaries  is  therefore  usually  uncertain.  As  an  example,  Hartig's^  statement 
may  be  cited,  that  in  the  case  of  Willows  and  Poplars  with  a  smooth  cortex,  the 
number  of  zones  of  bast-fibres  is  smaller  than  the  age  in  years,  amounting  only  to 
3-4  for  every  10-15  years,  while,  during  the  development  of  thick  bark-forming 
cortices,  2-4  fibrous  zones  arise  annually.  The  species  of  Acer*  form  in  the  first 
years  either  one,  or  (at  the  base  of  the  annual  layer)  two,  successive  fibrous  zones,  but 
even  from  the  sixth  year  onwards  the  relation  changes  in  such  a  manner  that  often 
only  20-25  fibrous  zones  correspond  to  100  years.  The  numbers  are  more  regular 
in  Tilia,  where,  according  to  Hartig ',  four  fibrous  zones  appear  at  the  base  and  one 
at  the  apex  of  the  shoot  in  its  first  year,  to  which  two  or  three  are  added  in  the  second 
year,  and  in  each  succeeding  year,  on  the  average,  two ;  this  is  also  the  case  in  Pyrus 
communis,  which,  accordmg  to  Mohl  *,  forms  one  fibrous  zone  annually. 

In  those  woody  plants  also,  which  renew  their  cortex  every  year,  and  in  which 
the  limit  of  the  annual  increment  of  growth  is  sharply  defined  by  the  layer  of  periderm 
formed  at  its  outer  side  (Sect.  177),  similar  differences  to  those  just  mentioned  appear. 
Lonicera  Caprifolium  and  its  allies  annually  form  one  zone  of  fibres  and  one  of  soft 
bast;  Clematis  Vitalba  usually  two  of  each*;  Vitis  vinifera  generally  forms  two 
fibrous  zones  alternating  with  soft  bast,  at  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  vegetation, 
while  in  later  years  3-5  are  generally  formed  annually*. 


*  /.  c.  p.  444.  *  /.  c.  p.  547. 

'  /.c.  p.  560.  •  Botan.  Zcitg.  1855,  p.  880. 

*  Hanstein,  Baumrinde,  pp.  72,  77. 

•  Hanstein,  /.  r.  p.  61. — Von  Mobl,  /.r.  p.  879. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SECONDARY   CHANGES   OUTSIDE   THE 
ZONE  OF   THICKENING. 

Srct.  1 68.  In  the  normal  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  ihe  mass  of  wood 
and  bast  developed  from  the  cambium  is  bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  pith,  and 
the  pre-existing  ligneous  zones  adjacent  to  it,  on  the  other  by  the  external  cortex 
and  the  pre-existing  bast.  It  is  clear,  a  priori^  that  this  surrounding  tissue  may,  and 
to  some  extent  must,  imdergo  changes,  in  consequence  of  the  cambiogenetic 
secondary  growth. 

As  stated  above,  no  change  in  the  pith  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  actual 
course  of  the  processes  of  secondary  growth  described,  or  as  a  consequence  of 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  has  been  asserted,  especially  by  Duhamel  \ 
that  in  trees  and  shrubs  the  medullary  cylinder  diminishes  in  thickness,  and 
may  at  last  wholly  disappear  as  the  secondary  growth  of  the  wood  proceeds.  As 
regards  the  majority  of  cases,  this  view  has  been  given  up,  as  depending  upon 
imperfect  observation,  and  in  fact  the  only  demonstrable  anatomical  change  in 
the  pith  during  the  phenomena  of  secondary  growth  is,  that  it  sooner  or  later, 
rapidly  or  slowly,  dies  off  and  dries  up.  The  possibility  of  a  change  in  the 
pith  caused  directly  by  the  growth  in  thickness  is  not  indeed  excluded  a  priori.  For 
if  wood  and  bast  increase  in  thickness  and  circumference,  and  the  external  cortex 
does  not  yield  to  this  enlargement  of  the  circumference  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
an  increasing  pressure  will  be  exercised  on  the  pith,  which  may  lead  to  anatomical 
changes  in  the  latter.  In  what  cases  and  in  what  form  such  changes  may  possibly 
take  place,  are  questions  which  have  not  been  investigated,  and  to  the  solution  of 
which  there  is  scarcely  any  safe  clue ;  the  possibilities  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
That  such  cases  occur  is  however  shown  by  the  change  of  form  in  the  pith  of  the 
intemodes  of  Aristolochia  Sipho,  which  accompanies  the  growth  in  thickness.  The 
young  internode,  up  to  the  age  of  one  year,  has  an  approximately  circular  transverse 
section.  The  pith,  which  is  of  the  same  form,  or  is  broadly  elliptical,  as  seen  in 
transverse  section,  consists,  like  the  medullary  rays,  of  permanently  delicate  and  soft* 
walled  cells,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  11-13  leaf-trace  bundles",  without 
intermediate  strands.     The  external  cortex  enclosing  the  latter  contains  a  strong 


'  Physique  des  Arbres,  I.  p.  37;  detailed  discussion  in  De  Candolle,  Organographie,  I.  p.  i68. 
*  Compare  Nageli,  Beitriige,  p.  83,  Taf.  VIII. 
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ring  of  sclerenchyma  (p.  419),  and  is  covered  by  the  very  tough  epidermis,  which  is 
for  a  time  persistent.  The  vascular  bundles  take  an  unequal  share  in  the  cambio- 
genetic  growth  in  thickness,  which  makes  a  vigorous  start  in  the  next  year.  The 
median  bundles  of  the  two  next  higher  leaves,  occupying  two  diametrically  opposite 
segments  of  the  circle,  and  their  next  neighbours,  grow  less  strongly  in  thickness 
than  those  situated  in  the  two  other  segments ;  the  increase  is  greatest  in  the  three 
bundles  which  occupy  the  middle  of  each  of  the  latter  segments ;  it  chiefly  affects 
the  xylem.  During  this  unequal  growth  in  thickness  no  perceptible  change  at  first 
occurs  in  the  form  of  the  cross-section  of  the  whole  internodc,  and  even  at  a  later 
period  the  change  is  but  trifling.  On  the  other  hand,  those  ligneous  bundles,  which 
grow  more  strongly  than  the  others,  press  with  their  inner  edges  against  the  pith,  the 
cells  of  which  become  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  corresponding  radii  of  the 
transverse  section,  and  the  general  form  of  the  pith  is  changed  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  transverse  diameter,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  growth  in  thickness, 
constantly  becomes  smaller,  while  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  latter  remains 
Unchanged.  In  an  intemode  five  or  six  years  old  the  pith  is  merely  a  narrow  band, 
the  shorter  diameter  of  which  scarcely  amounts  to  yV  of  the  (original)  longer  one. 
The  cause  of  these  phenomena  manifestly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cortex  undergoes 
too  small  an  extension  for  the  volume  of  the  growing  wood,  and  by  its  resistance 
presses  the  latter  against  the  pith,  and  compresses  it.  Allied  species  of  Aristolocfaia 
behave  in  a  completely  similar  way. 

The  disorganisation  of  the  pith  in  the  shrubby  species  of  Astragalus,  which 
yield  gum-tragacanth,  may  further  be  mentioned  here,  though  not  actually  standing 
In  direct  causal  connection  with  the  anatomical  processes  accompanying  growth  in 
thickness '.  It  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  cellulose-membranes  into  a  mucilage 
which  is  capable  of  swelling  up  greatly ;  the  change  extends  from  the  pith  to  the 
medullary  rays,  and  chiefly  affects  the  cells  of  the  middle  of  the  latter,  and  of  the 
pith,  while  those  which  border  on  the  ligneous  strands  are  changed  in  a  less  degree, 
or  not  at  all.  In  the  living  plant  the  mucilage  is  already  present  in  a  highly  swollen 
condition,  and  is  kept  in  high  tension  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  resistent 
tissue  '.  On  injury  to  these  tissues  it  flows  out,  and  when  a  plant  is  left  to  itself  it 
may  spontaneously  burst  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  exude  from  the  cracks  in  the 
form  of  the  strings  which  on  drying  form  the  tragacanth  of  commerce.  In  many 
species,  e.  g.  A.  rhodosemius,  the  mucilaginous  disorganisation  begins  early,  even 
immediately  below  the  apex  of  the  stem  ■ ;  in  others  it  appears  to  come  on  at  a  later 
period. 

As  regards  the  gradual  dying  off  of  the  pith  in  old  woody  stems,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  cell-contents,  and  especially  of  the  store  of  starch,  similar  rules  hold 
good  to  those  for  the  formation  of  heart- wood.     Comp.  pp.  403  and  510. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  displacements  obviously  occurring  in  the  cases 
of  Arislolochia  and  Astragalus,  no  anatomical  changes  in  the  wood,  directly  caused 
by  the  growth  in  thickness,  are  known.  On  the  influence  of  the  cortical  pressure  on 
the  formation  of  autumn-wood,  which  is  indirectly  connected  with  the  above,  comp. 


'  V..:i  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1857.  p.  33.  *  Fliickiger  and  Hanbun*.  Fhannacographia,  p.  153. 

*  Graf  zu  Solms-Laubach,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1874,  p.  69, 
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the  remarks  and  citations  upon  p.  500 ;  on  the  processes  of  degradation  in  wood 
when  ageing,  the  relation  of  which  to  these  phenomena  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
doubtful,  see  Sect  154.  The  primary  medullary  bundles  of  the  forms  here  in 
question — Piperace»,  Begoniae,  Aralise  and  Umbelliferae,  Mamillariae,  and  Melasto- 
maceae  (comp.  Sect  62) — undergo,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  secondary  anatomical 
changes. 

Sect  169.  All  the  parts  lying  outside  the  active  cambial  zone,  namely,  the 
ai/rW  primary  cortex  and  the  secondary  cortex  for  the  time  beings  necessarily  undergo 
progressive  changes  with  the  progressive  growth  in  thickness.     These  consist  in — 

(a)  Growth  of  existing  tissue-elements,  new  formation  of  equivalent  ones  from 
them,  and  subsequent  metamorphosis  (p.  5):  Sects.  170,  171. 

(3)  Compression,  displacement,  and  destruction  of  existing  tissues:  Sects.  172, 

173. 

(r)  New  formation  of  non -equivalent  forms  of  tissue  out  of  existing  ones  : 

Periderm,  Sects.  174-179. 

The  process  indicated  by  (j)  only  affects  the  cellular  tissues :  Epidermis  and 
Parenchyma. 

Sect.  170.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  vigorous  growth  in  thickness,  the 
epidermis  is  destroyed  at  an  early  period,  cork  or  bark  being  formed ;  further  details 
will  be  given  below.  Stems,  however,  are  not  wanting,  whether  with  weak  or  with 
very  vigorous  growth  in  thickness,  in  which  the  epidermis  follows  the  latter  by  its 
own  growth  during  a  considerable  period.  This  is  the  case  in  many  herbaceous 
plants,  and  in  woody  plants  with  a  smooth,  green,  cortical  surface,  as  long  as  the 
latter  is  present.  The  condition  of  the  surface  mentioned  is  in  fact  dependent  on 
the  persistency  of  the  epidermis,  the  cells  of  which,  being  filled  with  sap,  allow  the 
colour  of  the  sub-epidermal  chlorophyll  to  show  through.  As  examples  of  stems  and 
branches  with  vigorous  secondary  growth  of  the  wood,  which,  for  some  years  at  least, 
retain  the  epidermis,  may  be  mentioned :  Viscum  album  *,  species  of  Ilex,  the  ever- 
green Jasmines,  Menispermum  canadense,  Aristolochia  Sipho  and  allies,  Sophora 
japonica,  Negundo,  and  many  others.  In  Acer  striatum  the  epidermis  is  still  for  the 
most  part  present  in  a  living  condition,  and  following  the  growth,  even  on  stems  a 
foot  thick,  and  forty  years  or  more  old. 

The  long-lived  epidermis  of  the  woody  plants  mentioned  is  provided  from  the 
first  with  thick  strongly  cuticularised  outer  walls,  which  sometimes  contain  and 
excrete  a  large  amount  of  wax  (comp.  pp.  76,  82).  Its  original  structure  under- 
goes relatively  unimportant  changes  during  growth.  These  consist  in  an  increased 
thickening  of  the  cuticularised  external  walls,  the  surface  of  which  covered  by  the 
cuticle  usually  remains  smooth ;  but  in  Acer  striatum  as  well  as  in  Negundo  and  So- 
phora japonica  it  becomes  cracked  as  the  thickening  proceeds,  the  cracks  penetrating 
from  outside  into  the  external  cuticular  layers,  which  do  not  follow  the  growth,  and 
successively  breaking  them  up  into  crumbling  fragments.  In  Acer  striatum  the 
cracks  coincide  with  the  dilated  bands  of  the  external  cortex,  to  be  described  below ; 
and  a  new  excretion  of  wax  rods  takes  place  in  each  case  on  the  surfaces  newly 
laid  bare  by  the  cracks ;  it  is  on  this  that  the  white  striation  of  the  cortical  surface 


*  Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1859,  p.  593. 
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depends  ^  In  addition  to  these  changes,  the  growing  epidermal  cells,  as  they 
become  Ureter  in  the  direction  of  the  circiunference,  L  e.  broader,  divide  successivdjr 
by  walls  which  stand  at  right  angles  to  their  transverse  diameter,  and  to  the  sor&ce, 
and  abut  on  the  inner  surfece  of  the  original  walL  This  successive  mnltiplicadoa 
of  the  epidermal  cells  takes  place  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  average  breadth  and 
general  form  of  the  individual  cells  remain  approximately  the  same,  or  only  tmdergo 
inconsiderable  chanq-es.  The  epidermal  cells  of  the  stem  of  Acer  striatom  when 
the  latter  is  20c "»™  thick,  are,  for  example,  scarcely  twice  as  broad  as  those  of  a 
shoot  one  year  old,  and  5^™  in  diameter. 

Sect.  171.  Parenchyma  forma  the  main  mass  of  the  primary  external  cortex, 
the  meduilarv  rays  of  various  degrees  in  the  bost-layer,  and  the  parenchymatous 
groups  in  die  bundles  of  the  latter.  Until  a  zone  of  cortex  is  thrown  oflf  by 
the  formaticn  of  bark,  which  may  take  place  sooner  or  later,  but  in  many  instances 
never  occurs  j^  all,  and  which  will  be  discussed  below,  the  parenchyma  follows  the 
cambio^neric  secondary  growdi  by  corresponding  growth  of  its  own,  in  all  the 
parts  :n  which  it  exists.  The  parenchymatous  mantle  of  the  external  cortex 
increases  successively  in  width,  while  the  medullary  rays  of  the  bast,  and  the 
parench}*Tiiataus  elements  of  the  bundles,  increase  in  breadth  in  the  centrifugal 
direcricn  'F^'g.  214,  p.  538).  The  several  portions  of  the  bast  do  not  always 
participate  in  the  same  degree  in  this  phenomenon,  which  may  shortly  be  termed 
DilaUiion  of  the  parenchyma.  If  attention  be  directed  to  cases  of  extreme 
diiference,  it  is  found  that  in  the  one  case  dilatation  of  the  entire  parenchyma 
of  the  ba^jt  takes  place  in  an  approximately  uniform  proportion,  as  each  annular 
zone  becomes  shifted  outwards.  In  all  the  radial  bands,  and  thus  most  clearly 
in  the  medullary  rays  of  every  degree,  the  parenchymatous  cells  increase  uniformly, 
and  quite  gradually  in  breadth,  in  the  centrifugal  direction.  The  intermediate  non- 
equivrJent  tissues,  which  do  not  grow  with  them,  especially  sieve- tubes  and  bast-fibres, 
thus  become  uniformly  removed  one  from  another,  and  the  more  so  the  further 
they  ore  from  the  cambium ;  as  in  Salix  fragilis  and  allies,  Punica,  Rhamnus  Fran- 
gula  ^  Spinea  ulmifolia,  Pynis  communis,  and  JSsculus.  In  the  other  extreme  case 
the  dilatation  is  unequal  in  the  various  radial  bands  of  the  transverse  section; 
it  amounts  to  little  or  nothing  in  the  bundles,  and  is  most  active,  either  in  all 
the  parench}Tiiatous  rays,  or  in  some  of  them.  Between  the  lateral  limits  of  these 
dilated  rays  the  arrangement,  and  lateral  distance  from  one  another  of  all  elements  of 
tlio  tissues,  remains  approximately  the  same.  This  behaviour  occurs,  firstly,  in  a 
number  of  stems,  which  arc  constructed  on  the  type  described  at  p.  455,  and  the 
large  medullary  rays  of  which  are  broad  and  multiseriate ;  e.  g.  stems  of  Meni- 
jfpermum,  Aristolochia,  and  Piperacoiv ;  here  the  dilatation  is  brought  about,  at  least 
to  the  greatest  extent,  by  the  large  medullary  rays,  and,  indeed,  the  latter  all  take  an 
approximately  uniform  share  in  the  process,  in  their  entire  height.  The  strands  of 
hast  therefore  remain  similar  in  form  and  arrangement  to  the  phloem  portions  of 
tlu*  original  vascular  bundles,  from  the  further  development  of  which  ihey  have 
arisen.     They  arc  not,  however,  wholly  without  share  in  the  dilatation,  as  a  slight 


*  For  details  compare  Botan.  Zciti^.  iS;i.  p.  605.  ^^c. 

•  Compare  Berg,  Atlas,  Taf.  39,  40. 
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widening  of  their  parenchymatous  elements,  and  through  them  of  the  whole  bundle, 
takes  place  here  also.  This  category  includes  Tilia,  and  other  woody  plants  provided 
with  a  similarly  grouped  bast.  In  young  shoots  of  Tilia  the  zone  of  wood  and 
bast  is  traversed  by  numerous  large  parenchymatous  rays  extending  to  the  pith, 
most  of  which  are  uniseriate,  but  many,  e.g.  in  transverse  sections  of  a  branch 
of  Tilia  parviflora  now  before  me,  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  fourth,  and  so  on,  arc  bi-  or 
triseriate ;  the  latter  is  at  any  rate  the  case  at  the  cambial  limit,  and  sometimes  as 
far  as  the  pith,  while  in  other  cases  they  become  uniseriate  before  reaching  the  latter. 
The  dilatation  begins  in  the  biseriate  and  triseriate  rays;  whatever  strands  and 
rays  lie  between  them,  take,  in  the  first  instance,  no  part  in  the  process.  As  growth 
in  thickness  proceeds,  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  the  original  uniseriate  rays 
take  part  in  the  dilatation.  Later  on  successive  small  secondary  rays  are  also  in- 
volved in  it.  When  a  ray  takes  part  in  the  dilatation  it  is,  as  a  rule,  bi-  or  pluriseriate 
at  the  cambial  boundary.  The  result  of  these  phenomena  is  in  the  first  instance  the 
severance  of  the  bast-layer  into  the  often  described*  groups  of  bundles  with  a 
wedge-like  form  widened  towards  the  cambium,  as  seen  in  cross-section,  and  rays, 
alternating  with  the  former,  widened  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  further,  the 
successively  occurring  subdivision  of  the  first  groups  of  bundles  into  more  numerous 
narrower  ones,  separated  by  rays.  The  number  of  groups  in  a  transverse  section, 
rises,  for  example,  in  branches  of  T.  argentea  now  before  me,  from  45,  in  an 
intemode  6"^  thick,  to  138  in  one  28™™  thick.  In  order  to  complete  this 
description,  which  has  been  given  in  the  first  instance  with  reference  to  the  transverse 
section,  it  must  be  added  that  the  medullary  rays  are  of  considerable  height — the 
larger  ones  measuring  more  than  a  hundred  cells — and  their  ends  situated  in  quite 
different  transverse  sections  all  round  the  stem ;  and  that  the  dilatation  begins 
in  every  ray  about  at  the  middle  of  its  height,  and  thence  advances  upwards 
and  downwards. 

Quite  similar  phenomena  to  those  in  the  bast  of  the  Lime  reappear  in  many 
other  plants,  and  in  members  of  different  value,  e.  g.  in  the  stem  and  branches  of 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  Pterocarya,  and  Galipea  officinalis,  and  in  the  highly  parenchyma- 
tous roots  of  Umbelliferae  (Archangelica,  Levisticum,  &c.),  Glycyrrhiza,  and  many 
others  \ 

Intermediate  cases  between  the  extremes,  represented  on  the  one  hand  by  Salix 
fragilis.  Spiraea  ulmifolia,  and  Punica,  and  on  the  other  by  Tilia  and  Menispermum, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  occur  from  what  has  been  stated.  In  these  every 
transverse  section  shows  radial  bands  of  the  bast,  which  are  more  or  less  strongly 
dilated,  in  various  gradations.  Examples  are  afforded  by  Sparmannia  africana, 
represented  in  Fig.  214,  p.  528,  with  numerous  strongly  dilated  rays,  and  more  slightly 
dilated  ones  in  the  divisions  limited  by  them ;  further,  in  very  various  gradations, 
by  the  Quinine  barks,  Croton  Eluteria,  Simaruba  officinalis,  Cinnamomum  zeyla- 
nicum,  &c.' 

In   the   structure  of  the  dilated  masses  of  parenchyma  the   increase   in  the 


'  Compare  e.g.  Schacht,  Per  Baum,  p.  198;  Lehrb.  II.  p.  50. — llan^tcin,  Baumrinde,  Taf.  I. 
•  Compare  Berg,  Atlas,  Taf.  37.  6,  8,  9. 
■  Berg,  /.  c.  Tab.  29-38. 
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tangential  diameter,  or  breadth,  of  all  cells  taking  part  in  the  dilatation,  is  most 
conspicuous,  and  follows  obviously  from  what  has  been  stated.  In  proportion, 
however,  to  the  increase  in  breadth,  successive  radial  bipartitions  take  place,  by 
means  of  which  the  original  breadth  of  the  cells  is  approximately  restored,  and 
the  number  of  the  cells  in  each  tangential  row  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
These  phenomena  also  take  place  in  the  endodermis  of  the  stems,  mentioned  at 
pp.  121  and  415,  and  of  the  roots,  so  long  as  it  is  not  thrown  off  and  thus  excluded 
from  the  growth.  An  increase  in  the  average  breadth  of  the  individual  cell  no  doubt 
takes  place,  judging  from  estimates.  It  appears  to  rise  rapidly  to  an  approximately 
constant  value,  and  then  to  maintain  this  during  the  succeeding  divisions,  so  that 
cells  of  the  same  layer  in  a  stem  a  foot  thick  are  no  broader  than  in  one  as  thick  as 
one's  finger,  though  they  are  of  course  more  numerous  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  final,  constant,  average  dimensions  are  relatively  little  in  excess  of  those 
existing  originally  at  the  beginning  of  growth  in  thickness ;  they  may  be  estimated 
to  amount  to  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  times  the  latter.  Accurate  measure- 
ments are  still  to  be  undertaken.  Cell- division  in  directions  other  than  the  radial, 
resulting  in  a  multiplication  of  the  concentric  layers  of  parenchyma,  is  rare,  at  least 
in  the  cortex  of  those  woody  plants  which  have  been  principally  investigated,  and 
apart  from  the  formation  of  periderms :  those  special  cases  in  which  it  does  occur 
will  be  discussed  below  (Sect.  172);  it  remains  to  be  investigated  whether  or  not 
such  division  also  takes  place  in  many  fleshy  roots. 

The  structure  of  the  cell-walls  and  of  the  contents,  the  periodic  variation  in  the 
amount  of  starch  in  the  latter,  &c.,  remain  the  same  in  the  principal  mass  of  the 
parenchyma  during  the  dilatational  changes,  in  certain  cases  throughout  life,  in 
others  for  a  time.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  changes  may  occur,  and  in  fact 
{a)  dilatational  changes  of  the  collenchymatous  hypodermal  layers  (p.  404),  and 
(b)  processes  of  secondary  sclerosis. 

The  collenchyviaious  hypodermal  layers  of  the  cortex  of  stem  and  branches  in 
woody  plants  always  follow  the  dilatation  uniformly  for  a  time  in  their  whole 
circumference,  while  they  maintain  their  original  characteristic  structure  ;  this  process 
often  continues  uniformly,  so  long  as  they  are  not  thrown  off  by  the  formation 
of  bark ;  the  question  whether,  in  many  cases,  their  walls  decrease  somewhat  in 
thickness,  as  the  extension  proceeds,  remains  to  be  more  accurately  investigated. 
In  some  cases,  which  might  no  doubt  be  multiplied  by  further  observations,  namely, 
in  Tilia,  Acer  striatum,  and  -^sculus,  other  conditions  prevail.  At  certain  points  the 
collenchymatous  cells  show  a  considerably  greater  growth  in  breadth  than  in  the 
intermediate  tracts,  and  all  their  walls,  both  those  originally  existing  and  the  portions 
added  by  subsequent  growth,  decrease  considerably  in  thickness.  They  permanently 
assume  the  appearance  of  thin  cellulose-walls,  and  are  thus  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  neighbouring  thick,  brilliant,  collenchymatous  walls.  With  this  is  con- 
nected, at  least  in  the  case  of  Acer  striatum,  a  diminution  in  the  amoimt  of 
chlorophyll,  which  is  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  The  process  begins  in  a  few  small 
portions  of  each  transverse  section,  spreads  laterally  from  these  points,  and  involves 
new  regions  lying  between  the  first.  The  thick-walled  collenchyma  in  this  way 
becomes  subdivided  into  constantly  smaller  portions,  lying  isolated  among  the  altered 
tissue,  and  at  last  disappears,  as  these  portions  also  become  involved  in  the  process 
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of  transfonnation.  Until  this  occurs  the  external  cortex  appears  traversed  by  the 
altered  bands,  which  I  have  already  termed  elsewhere  ' dilatational  bands*/ 
Their  occurrence  indicates  an  unequal  participation  of  alternate  bands  of  the 
cortex  in  the  dilatation,  and  this  will  find  its  explanation  in  dissimilar  mechanical 
conditions,  which  are  still  to  be  more  minutely  studied.  In  Tilia  the  first  dilatational 
bands  of  the  external  cortex  correspond  exactly  to  the  most  dilated  medullary  rays ; 
in  Acer  striatum  they  often  coincide  with  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  outer- 
most bandies  of  bast-fibres,  which  are  filled  with  parenchyma,  but  they  do  not 
occupy  this  position  exactly  or  constantly. 

In  the  peripheral  layers  corresponding  to  the  original  collenchyma  the  con- 
nection of  the  cells  remains  close  and  approximately  unbroken,  if  the  local  in- 
terruptions due  to  the  lenticels,  to  be  described  below,  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
In  the  inner,  lacunar,  portion  of  the  external  cortex  the  canties  originally  existing 
grow  in  the  direction  of  the  dilatation.  Further,  and  often  extensive,  interruptions  of 
continuity  may  be  produced  both  in  the  region  indicated,  and  also,  though  less 
frequently,  in  the  more  deeply  situated  layers  of  the  bast,  as  the  effect  of  the  tension, 
distortion,  and  pressure  which  the  tissues  undergo  during  growth  in  thickness. 
In  proportion  to  the  originally  lacunar  structure  of  the  external  cortex,  it  therefore 
becomes  traversed  to  an  increasing  extent,  as  dilatation  proceeds,  by  broad,  crevice- 
shaped  cavities,  and  is  often  split  up  into  irregular  concentric  lamelloe,  e.  g.  species  of 
Prunus  and  Pyrus,  i^sculus,  &c.  A  similar  subdivision  into  lamellx  is  shown,  for 
example,  by  the  bast-zone  in  Berberis  and  Mahonia.  In  addition  to  this,  radial 
cracks  appear  in  the  bast  in  several  cases,  especially  in  the  species  of  Prunus ;  they 
are  situated  along  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  medullary  rays,  and  increase  in  width 
towards  the  outside,  because  the  cells  of  the  rays,  while  usually  remaining  in  con- 
nection among  themselves,  grow  in  breadth  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  the  rest 
of  the  cortex,  and  a  severance  therefore  ensues  in  the  lateral  limiting  surfaces 
between  rays  and  bundles. 

Secondary  Sclerosis  is  the  name  given  to  the  phenomenon  that  individual  cells, 
or  definite  groups  of  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  assume  the  sclerenchymatous  character 
after  the  differentiation  of  tissues  is  complete,  oflen  thickening  their  walls  to  an 
immense  extent  during  lignification,  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  cavity.  During 
this  process  they  sometimes  approximately  maintain  their  original  form  (short 
sclerenchyma,  stone-sclerenchyma),  while  they  sometimes  undergo  considerable 
changes  of  shape  and  size  (many-armed  stone-sclerenchyma). 

These  phenomena  occur  principally  in  very  persistent  portions  of  the  cortex 
of  woody  plants,  in  some  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  others  to  a  less  extent  or  not  at 
all.  The  actual  structure  and  the  strength  of  the  older  cortices  are  in  a  high  degree 
influenced  by  this  process.  Conspicuous  as  these  structures  are,  and  often  as  they 
have  been  described,  yet  the  history  of  their  origin  is  still  much  in  want  of  more 
accurate  investigation. 

The  limiting  zone  between  the  external  cortex  and  the  bast-layer  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  special  region  of  these  stony  formations,  and  is  also  usually  first 
in  point  of  time.  In  numerous  woody  plants,  which  in  this  zone  form  sclerenchymatous 


*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1871,  p.  605. 
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fibres — the  bast -fibres  corresponding  to  the  primary  vascular  bundles — a  one-  or 
many-layered  zone  of  parenchyma,  connecting  the  former  into  a  closed  ring, 
becomes  converted  into  stone-sclerenchyma.  A  ring  thus  arises,  composed  partly 
of  fibrous  bundles  or  scattered  fibres,  and  partly  of  short  sclerenchjrma,  which 
traverses  the  border-zone  indicated,  and  is  either  completely  closed  at  an  early 
period  (e.g.  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum  and  Fagus),  or  remains  locally  interrupted 
by  thin-walled  parenchyma  for  a  considerable  time,  even  for  years  (e.g.  Betula 
alba).  Examples  of  this  occurrence  of  the  compound  sclerench3rmatous  ring  are 
afforded,  besides  the  plants  mentioned,  by  Quercus  pedunculata,  Q.  Suber,  Carpinus, 
Corylus,  Fraxinus  excelsior,  Juglans  regia,  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  Koelreuteria, 
Negundo,  Laurus  nobilis,  species  of  Cinnamomum,  and  many  others.  In  Fraxinus 
excelsior  a  compound  sclerenchymatous  ring,  similar  in  its  composition  to  the  first, 
may  arise  at  a  later  period  in  the  secondary  bast. 

In  Fagus  silvatica,  Quercus  Suber,  &c.,  the  first  sclerenchymatous  ring  soon 
acquires  projections  directed  towards  the  larger  medullary  rays.  In  the  one-year-old 
shoot  of  the  tree  first  mentioned,  it  shows,  opposite  each  large  medullary  ray,  a 
protrusion  of  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  ring,  which  here  consists  of  stone-elements 
uniting  the  fibrous  bundles.  The  protrusion  projects  inwards  like  a  ridge  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  boundary  of  the  cambium.  As  growth  in  thickness  goes  on,  these 
projecting  ridges  of  sclerenchyma  are  not  only  persistent,  but  increase  in  the  radial 
direction  in  such  a  manner,  that  opposite  each  medullary  ray  they  penetrate  into  the 
wood  beyond  the  cambial  boundary,  running  between  the  strands  of  wood  and  bast. 
The  cambial  boundar}-  is  therefore  deeply  and  sharply  indented  at  the  medullary 
rays  indicated.  The  elements  of  the  cortical  rays  produced  by  the  cambium  in  this 
indentation  immediately  become  sclerenchymatous,  so  that  a  sclerenchymatous  ridge 
is  fitted  into  the  depression.  In  the  medullary  rays  successively  developed  at  a  later 
period  the  same  process  takes  place,  with  the  sole  difference  that  their  sclerenchy- 
matous ridges  do  not  extend  so  far  as  the  external  ring.  If  the  cortex  of  the  older 
stems  be  torn  off  from  the  wood  at  the  boundary  of  the  cambium,  the  hard  ridges  of 
the  medullary  rays  stand  out  on  its  inner  surface  like  litde  combs. 

Similar  sclerenchymatous  ridges,  projecting  into  the  medullary  rays,  occur  without 
original  connection  with  the  compound  sclerenchymatous  ring,  in  Platanus  and 
Casuarina.  They  represent  the  second  case  of  the  formation  of  stone-sclerenchyma 
in  a  definite  region. 

In  the  third  case,  finally,  cells  take  part  in  the  sclerosis,  which  may  be  scattered 
in  all  parts  of  the  external  cortex  and  secondary  bast.  They  sometimes  occur 
isolated  in  tissue  which  remains  soft,  e.  g.  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  bast  of  Punica 
Granatum,  when  six  years  old  ;  gigantic  scattered  sclerenchymatous  elements  (p.  145) 
in  the  bast  of  the  root  of  the  same  tree ;  *  stone-cells '  in  the  external  cortex  of  the 
Cinchonje,  Simaruba,  &c.  In  other  cases  they  form  larger  groups,  nests,  annular 
segments,  &c.,  inserted  in  the  soft  tissue,  the  number  and  size  of  which  may  increase 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  cortex  to  such  an  extent  that  they  form  its  principal  mass, 
so  that  the  old  cortex  has  been  appropriately  termed  *  stone-bark'  by  Harlig. 
Casuarina,  Platanus,  species  of  Quercus,  Betula,  Fraxinus,  and  Acer,  the  White  Fir, 
also  -.Esculus  Hippocastanum,  and  especially  Fagus  silvatica,  may  be  mentioned  as 
typical  examples  of  this  structure. 
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The  phenomena  of  sclerosis  now  described  appear  in  woody  plants,  to  some 
extent  in  immediate  continuity  with  the  primary  differentiation  of  tissues,  and 
coincide  with  the  first  beginning  of  secondary  growth  in  thickness;  these  cases, 
especially  the  formation  of  sclerenchymatous  rings  at  the  limit  of  the  external  cortex, 
could  not,  if  they  stood  alone,  be  considered  under  the  head  of  secondary  formations. 
Other  phenomena,  however,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  separated  in  the  description,  and  these  affect  tissue-elements 
which  have  often  belonged  for  years  to  a  definite  differentiated  tissue,  namely, 
the  parenchyma,  and  only  subsequently  become  involved  in  the  sclerosis.  The 
first  sclerenchymatous  ring  of  the  Beech,  though  it  originates  in  the  first  period  of 
vegetation,  increases  every  year  in  mass  as  it  becomes  shifted  outwards  during  the 
growth  in  thickness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  those  parenchymatous  cells  which 
border  on  it  externally,  and  others  which  are  interpolated  between  its  elements,  in  a 
manner  to  be  explained  below,  successively  undergo  sclerosis.  The  ridges  of  the 
medullary  rays  arising  from  it  constantly  become  broader,  owing  to  the  same 
process,  the  further  they  are  shifted  outwards.  According  to  Mohl  and  Sanio\ 
the  compound  sclerenchymatous  ring  of  Quercus  Suber  behaves  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  secondary  bast  of  the  Beech,  the  White  Fir,  and  other  trees,  sclerotic  elements 
are  absent  for  at  least  1-2  years.  As  each  zone  becomes  shifted  outwards,  these 
elements  then  appear  in  it  in  increasing  numbers.  The  external  cortex  of  the  Beech, 
the  Horse-chestnut,  and  the  White  Fir  is,  in  the  first  year,  and  often  no  doubt 
during  several  years,  free  from  sclerenchymatous  elements,  while  in  later  years  it  is 
abundantly  permeated  by  them.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  external  cortex 
and  bast-layer  of  Drimys  Winteri,  and  many  other  plants. 

So  far  as  the  existing  data  admit  of  a  decision,  the  elements  which  are  affected 
by  the  secondary  sclerosis  always  belong  to  the  parenchyma,  as  was  stated  above ; 
they  may  have  discharged  the  functions  of  parenchymatous  cells  for  years.  Their 
form  and  size  appears  in  many  cases  not  to  be  essentially  changed  on  the  occur- 
rence of  sclerosis  (e,  g.  cortex  of  Fagus) ;  in  others  a  considerable  alteration  of 
growth  and  form  appears  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  this  process. 
This  is  most  conspicuously  the  case  with  the  many-armed,  ramified,  sclerenchyma- 
tous elements  of  Abies  pectinata,  the  arms  of  which  are  closely  pectinated,  forming 
as  it  were  a  felt;  so  far  as  is  known,  they  originally  proceed  from  polyhedral  or 
prismatic  parenchymatous  cells,  both  of  the  external  cortex  and  of  the  secondary 
bast. 

Sect.  172.  Sieve-tubes,  milk-tubes,  sclerenchymatous  elements,  and  sacs  con- 
taining crystals  or  other  secretions,  are,  from  their  differentiation  onwards,  incapable 
of  further  growth.  They  behave  passively  on  dilatation,  and  become  displaced  from 
their  original  position  by  the  latter  process.  The  longitudinal  secretory  canals  also 
share  in  the  displacement,  the  tissue  immediately  surrounding  them  usually  becoming 
widened  through  the  dilatation.  In  so  far  as  the  process  of  dilatation  acts  alone,  the 
displacement  consists  in  a  progressive  lateral  separation  of  the  elements  mentioned, 
or  of  the  strands  into  which  they  are  united,  and  of  the  canals.  If,  as  is  often  the 
case,  resistance  is  offered  to  the  dilatation  through  the  elasticity  of  the  superficial 


*  Von  Mohl,  Verm.  Schr.  p.  220. — Sanio,  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  II.  p.  73. 
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cortical  layers  for  the  lime  being,  e.  g.  epidermis,  external  cortex  and 

simple  dilataiional  displacements  are  accompanied  by  others,  the  special  forms 

which,  varying  greatly  according  to  the  special  cases,  need  not  be  more  minul 

described. 

The   resistent,  sclerenchymatous   elements,  and  also  the  crystal-sacs,  do 
undergo   any  essential   alteration    of   their   structure  during   this   process.     Th 
provided  with  soft  walls,  especially  ibe  sieve-tubes,  and  also  many  long  secrei 
sacs,  suffer  changes,  simultaneously  with  the  displacement,  which,  in  general,  conyst 
in  the  disappearance  of  the  contents  and  collapse  of  the  walls,  and  may  be  shortly 
termed  Obliteration.     As  this  takes  place  under  the  joint  action  of  the  pressure 
exercised  in  the  radial  and  tangential  directions,  proceeding  from  the  dilatation  and 
the  resistance  of  the  surface,  it  is  obviously  suggested  to  find  in  this  the  cause  of  the 
obliteration.    It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  a  change  in  the  obliterating  organs, 
and  especially  in  their  contents,  independent  of  the  pressure,  is  not  the  primary  caUB» 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  the  pressure  only  a  co-operating  cause. 

The  obliterated  sieve-tubes  appear  laterally  compressed,  even  to  the  disap] 
ance  of  their  lumen.  Their  structure,  including  that  of  the  ends  of  their  members 
which  bear  the  sieves,  becomes  indistinct,  and  may  even  be  wholly  unrecognisable; 
their  walls  appear  slightly  swollen,  but  no  measurements  have  been  made  which 
actually  prove  any  swelling.  Where  the  tut>es  are  isolated,  they  are  easily  over- 
looked after  their  collapse,  seeming,  at  the  Rrst  glance,  to  have  quite  disappeared. 
Where  they  are  united  to  form  larger  groups,  their  membranes  appear  collectively  in 
sections,  especially  transverse  sections,  as  a  homogeneous,  gelatinous  mass  (like  dry 
gristle  or  horn),  in  which  the  compressed  cavities  are  visible  as  narrow  crooked 
cracks  or  marks,  the  original  lateral  limits  as  iadistincC  lines.  Similar  appearances 
have  already  been  described  on  p.  325,  and  represented  in  Fig.  158,  p,  336,  in  the 
case  of  the  primitive  sieve-tubes  of  the  vascular  bundles.  .\s  the  phenomenon 
described  often  extends  with  apparent  uniformity  over  the  entire  transverse  section 
of  a  considerable  group  of  sieve-tubes,  the  quesdon,  how  far  the  cambifonn  ccU> 
which  originally  accompany  the  tubes,  also  share  in  the  obliteration,  remans  to 
investigated. 

Obliterated  groups  of  sieve-tubes  have  been  described  by  Wigand '  as  '  hoia- 
bast,'  while  their  origin  and  significance  have  been  clearly  represented  by  Rau- 
wenhoff'. 

The  obliteration  of  the  sieve-tubes  begins  in  the  oldest  external 
cortex,  and  advances,  with  the  dilatation,  in  the  centripetal  direction.     It  seems 
come  on  more  or  less  gradually  or  suddenly  according  to  the  particular  case,  a 
on  which  more  minute  investigations  still  remain  to  be  undertaken. 

The  obliteration  of  the  secretory  sacs  has  been  described  by  Vogl '  in  the  case 
of  the  large  sacs  of  the  Cinchona-bark.  These  apparently  lose  their  original  contenlB 
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and  collapse,  and  the  cavity  thus  formed  is  filled  up  by  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
surrounding,  dividing  parenchymatous  cells,  until  the  wall  of  the  sac  may  even 
disappear. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  those  elements  which  are  passive  during  dilata- 
tion, remain  in  their  original  close  connection  one  with  another  during  the  process  of 
separation,  if  they  are  united  into  strands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  in  fact  often 
the  case  with  the  sclerenchyma,  they  form  closed  annular  layers,  the  latter  are  burst. 
The  severance  of  connection  then  takes  place  through  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the 
elements.  As  soon  as  this  begins  at  any  point  of  the  external  surface  of  a  scleren- 
chymatous  ring,  neighbouring  parenchymatous  cells  bulge  out  and  insert  themselves 
into  the  gap,  which  they  fill  up.  They  then  either  maintain  the  properties  of 
parenchymatous  ceils,  growing  and  dividing  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  width  of 
the  gap  owing  to  progressive  growlli  in  thickness,  or  they  undergo  the  sclerenchy- 
matous  metamorphosis  immediately  upon  their  insertion  ;  the  original  ring  becomes 
completed  by  interpolated  short  stone -elements,  as  described  above. 

The  latter  process  occurs  in  the  siony  or  compound  sclerenchymalous  rings, 
which,  e.  g.  in  the  Beech,  always  remain  closed  without  any  growth  of  the  existing 
sclerotic  elements,  while  their  circumference  constantly  increases.  The  former  case 
may  occur  in  the  same  rings,  and  takes  place  especially  in  rings  of  fibrous  scleren- 
chyma, where  the  latter  are  not  thrown  off  at  an  early  period  by  internal  formation  of 
periderm,  as  is  usually  the  case;  e.g.  the  bulky  fibrous  ring  of  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
thick  foliage-stems  of  Gypsophila  altissima,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  old  thick  stems 
of  the  Gourd.  In  the  above-mentioned  Aristolochia  especially,  ihc  ring  is  first  burst  at 
the  places  lying  opposite  the  bands  of  greatest  lUlatation,  and  then  at  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  other  points,  and  is  thus  broken  up  into  segments,  which  are 
always  becoming  smaller,  and  finally  often  consist  only  of  single  separated  fibres, 
the  space  between  them  being  filled  up  by  thin-walled  parenchyma,  which  follows  the 
dilatation.  In  this  case  also,  however,  a  partial  completion  of  the  ring  by  short 
stone- sclerenchyma  may  take  place,  owing  to  secondary  sclerosis. 

Sect.  173.  The  generally  distributed  phenomena  of  displacement  and  obliteration 
may  be  accompanied  in  special  cases  by  processes  of  disorganisation,  and  the  latter 
may  extend  to  tissues  of  every  kind.  In  the  cortex  of  the  Amygdalete,  e.g.  Prunus  avium, 
groups  of  tissue  of  varjing  extent  become  disorganised,  and  converted  into  cavities 
filled  with  gum  and  bassorin,  from  which  the  swelling  contents,  consisting  of  cherry- 
gum,  finally  exude  through  the  bursting  surface  of  the  cortex.  According  to  Wigand's 
statement',  it  is  chiefly  the  obliterated  sieve-tubes  in  the  cortex  from  which  this  disor- 
ganisadon  sLirts,  and  then  further  extends  throughout  the  non-equivalent  tissues.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  latter  also,  especially  groups  of  thick-walled  parenchymatous  cells 
which  have  been  called  abnormal,  are  certainly  starting-points  of  the  gummy  dis- 
organisation. On  the  very  various  special  phenomena,  which  may,  for  the  most  pari, 
belong  to  tlie  province  of  Pathology,  comp.  Wigand's  description. 

In  the  older  cortex  of  many  Coniferse,  besides  the  protogeneiic  reservoirs  of  resin 
(p.  441),  and  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter  when  they  have  been  lost 
owing  to  formation  of  bark,  reservoirs  filled  with  balsam  appear,  which  were  termed 
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by  Mohl  *  resin-cavities ;  their  origin  is  no  doubt  always  lysigenetic,  resulting  from 
a  disorganisation  of  definite  groups  of  tissue.  Among  the  Abietineas  investigated  by 
Mohl  their  formation  is  wholly  absent  in  several  species,  namely,  Pinus  sylvestris  and 
nigricans,  Abies  excelsa  and  pectinata ;  they  appear  in  Larix  europsea,  Abies  sibirica, 
and  Pinus  Strobus  ;  in  the  first-mentioned  tree  in  the  first  year,  in  the  two  others  not 
before  the  eighth  or  tenth  year  of  life,  in  the  cases  investigated.  The  seat  of  their 
occurrence  is  especially,  and  in  Larix  and  Abies  sibirica  exclusively,  the  external 
cortex,  in  P.  Strobus  the  bast  also.  As  years  go  on  they  increase  in  number,  and 
the  pre-existing  ones  in  size;  the  transverse  diameter  is,  for  example,  stated  by 
Mohl,  in  the  case  of  Larix  europaea,  at  little  more  than  -^^^  in  a  young  cavity  one 
year  old,  and  at  almost  i^^  in  a  cavity  eighteen  years  old.  According  to  Mohl,  the 
form  of  these  cavities  in  the  trees  mentioned  is  at  first  approximately  spherical,  and 
afterwards  passes  over  into  a  lenticular,  transversely  elongated  form.  Their  origin 
and  enlargement  by  the  solution  of  definite  groups  of  tissue  has  not  indeed  been 
described  in  detail,  but  scarcely  admits  of  doubt,  especially  after  Wigand's  state- 
ment *,  according  to  which  they  arise  in  the  bast  of  Pinus  Strobus  from  the  solution 
of  groups  of  tissue,  which  contain  obliterated  sieve-tubes,  parenchyma,  and  stone- 
sclerenchyma. 

The  mode  of  origin  stated  by  Wigand  to  occur  in  Pinus  Strobus,  doubdess 
applies  to  the  cavities  filled  with  resin,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  longitudinal 
canals,  ending,  so  far  as  can  be  asserted,  blindly,  in  the  older  bast  of  the  Cupressinese 
(Juniperus  communis,  Thuja,  Biota,  and  Cupressus  spec,  comp.  p.  443).  Their 
formation  begins  here ',  at  points  in  the  older  zones  of  bast  which  cannot  be  more 
exactly  indicated,  while  the  latter  are  still  turgescent,  and  still  contain  non-obliterated 
sieve-lubes ;  resin  first  makes  its  appearance  in  isolated,  otherwise  unaltered,  parenchy- 
matous cells,  both  in  the  bundles  and  in  the  medullary  rays ;  the  resiniferous  cavity 
then  arises  by  means  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  resin,  and  successive  solution 
of  the  membranes,  which  perhaps  themselves  afford  material  for  the  formation  of 
resin ;  this  cavity  becomes  widened  by  the  extension  of  the  same  process  within  a 
constantly  increasing  circuit,  and  over  all  the  surrounding  tissue-elements  of  the 
bast,  sieve-tubes  and  fibres  not  excepted.  In  the  parenchymatous  cells  bordering 
the  passage,  a  considerable  enlargement  in  the  radial  direction  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Juniperus,  with  papillose  protrusions  towards  the  passage,  while  isolated  divisions  by 
tangential  walls  are  also  frequent. 

Periderm  *. 

Sect.  174.  In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  growing  cortical  mantle  already 
described,  more  profound  ones  ensue  on  the  new  formation  of  tlie  phellogenetic, 
i.  e.  cork-producing  meristem,  and  its  products.     It  may  be  expedient  to  include  all 


'  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  p.  333.  ^  /.  r.  p.  i66.  '  Frank,  Beitr.  p.  122. 
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the  latter  and  their  meristem  with  them  under  one  general  name,  and  to  choose 
Mohl's  old  term  Periderm,  with  a  modification  of  its  original  meaning,  comp.  p.  114. 
The  peridermal  structures  always  arise  in  a  layer  of  cells  which  has  already 
been  differentiated.  This  is  their  initial  layer,  and  is  either  formed  by  the  single-layered 
epidermis,  or  by  a  single  sub-epidermal  layer  of  parenchymatous  cells,  which  may 
occur  at  various  depths,  and  runs  approximately  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  part. 
The  periderm  consists  of  the  phellogenetic  meristem^  and  the  tissues  that  have  been 
derived  from  it,  which,  in  all  cases,  include  a  single  or  many-layered  stratum  of 
Cork-cells  or  Cork-lissue^  to  which  usually,  but  not  always,  phellogenic  or  peridermal 
parenchyma,  the  Phelloderm  of  Sanio,  is  added. 

If  a  layer  of  cork  is  formed  in  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  tissue,  the  tissue  lying 
outside  it  dries  up,  and  is  eventually  thrown  off  as  bark  (Rhytidoma,  Mohl).  The 
formation  of  bark  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  internal  formation  of  periderm, 
and  the  name  is  as  a  rule  employed  for  the  dried-up  tissues  and  the  adjacent  peri- 
dermal layers  conjointly;  with  the  formation  of  periderm  that  of  the  lenticels  stands  in 
the  closest  connection,  but  the  consideration  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  certain 
peculiarities,  will  be  omitted  here,  and  deferred  to  Sect  179. 

The  general  course  of  the  formation  of  periderm  has  to  a  great  extent  already 
been  stated  in  Sect.  24.  The  initial  layer  of  cells  becomes  converted  by  tangential 
divisions  into  a  multiseriate  zone,  the  elements  of  which  partly  remain  meristematic, 
and  partly  pass  over  into  tissue.  So  far,  and  so  long  as  the  former  is  the  case,  they 
have  the  capacity  of  following  the  dilatational  growth  by  means  of  their  increase  in 
size,  and  successive  radial  divisions  occur  in  them,  as  in  the  cells  of  the  dilated 
parenchyma,  by  means  of  which  the  original  average  breadth  is  always  again 
approximately  restored.  Accordingly,  all  cells  belonging  to  the  periderm  are  ar- 
ranged in  radial  rows,  each  of  which  originally  corresponds  to  one  of  the  initial  cells, 
and  may  become  successively  doubled,  and  they  further  form  concentric  (tangential) 
layers,  see  Fig.  216. 

In  the  course  of  the  tangential  divisions  in  an  initial  cell  and  the  radial  row 
derived  from  it,  two  extreme  forms  may  in  the  first  instance  be  distinguished,  which, 
after  Sanio,  are  termed  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forms ;  besides  these,  there  is 
the  mode  of  succession  which  proceeds  alternately  in  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
directions,  and  may  be  generally  termed  reciprocal. 

In  the  centripetal  succession  the  initial  cell  is  divided  into  two  daughter-cells, 
the  outer  becomes  a  tissue-cell,  the  inner  remains  meristematic,  and  continues  the 
same  process  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  the  further  successive  bipartitions,  the  inner 
cell  always  remains  meristematic,  while  the  outer  becomes  tissue. 

In  the  second  case  the  order  is  reversed.  Of  the  products  of  the  successive 
tangential  divisions  the  outer  cell  always  remains  meristematic,  while  the  inner  becomes 
an  element  of  the  tissue. 

In  the  reciprocal  succession  (Figs.  2 1 6-2 1 8)  the  division  begins  in  one  of  the 
orders  mentioned,  then  changes  over  into  the  other,  and  may  then  again  change  back 
to  the  first.  At  the  first  origin  of  the  phellogenetic  layers  Sanio  found  the  following 
cases  of  reciprocal  succession : — 

I.  The  first  two  divisions  in  centripetal  order,  then  the  innermost  cell  becomes 
a  tissue-cell,  the  second  from  the  inside  becoming  a  meristematic  cell ;  after  the  third 
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division  they  go  on  in  the  centripetal  order,  cortip.  Figs.  216,  217  ('centripetal-inter- 
mediate order '). 

2.  Division  begins  centrifugally,  and  then  changes  over  to  the  centripetal  order.  If 
the  latter  takes  place  immediately  on  the  third  division,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
second  cell  from  the  inside  then  becomes  the  meristematic  cell,  which  henceforth 
divides  centripetally,  Sanio  calls  the  process  centrifugal-intermediate ;  if  the  reversal 
only  takes  place  after  later  divisions,  Sanio  calls  the  order  centrifugal-reciprocal. 

In  the  later  stages  of  growth  of  those  phellogenetic  meristems  which  are  active 
for  a  long  time,  the  reversal  of  the  mainly  centripetal  order  into  the  centrifugal,  and 
its  immediate  return  to  the  centripetal,  take  place  in  most  cases  from  time  to  time 
without  strict  regularity. 


Fijf.  9i6 


Fin.  2i:- 


Fijj.  aiR. 


FiC.S.  9i6— 3x8.— TransTcrse  section  throtigh  the  surface  of  a  branch  of  Sortnis  Aucaparia.  Alter  Sania  Origin  of 
the  periderm.— Fig.  zi6.  Four  epidermal  cells,  already  divided  once  tanf^^entially ;  in  the  two  pairs  to  the  rii;ht  the  lower 
cell  is  once  more  divided  into  m  and/,  a  meristematic  cell,  b  phellodemu— Fi((.  917.  Further  sta|^  of  development : 
a— a  meristem.  b—b  phelloderm.  The  cork<cIU  correvponding  to  the  outer  halres  of  the  epidermal  cells  have  acquired 
strongly  thickened  walls  —Fig.  218.  Still  further  dereluped  stage ;  a— a,  b—h,  as  hi  the  former  figure.  Outside  «— «  are 
three  layers  of  cork -cells,  the  two  outer  ones  with  thickened  walls ;  at  ».  n  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  b  partially  released 
from  the  liniiting  lamella.    To  the  right,  at  a,  the  n-idlal  division  of  a  peridermal  row  is  beginning. 

Whatever  the  course  of  the  divisions  may  be,  it  is  nearly  always  only  one  cell  of 
each  radial  row,  and  consequently  only  one  layer  of  cells  in  the  entire  peridermal  zone, 
which  remains  in  the  meristematic  condition,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  divisions ;  all  other 
cells  directly  become  elements  of  the  tissue,  after  they  have  originated  by  di\']sion  in 
the  meristem.  An  exception  to  this  rule  has  only  been  obsen-ed  ^ith  certainty  in  the 
case  of  Philadelphus  coronarius  *,  and  in  this  case  the  division  in  general  proceeds 
centripetally,  the  innermost  layer  of  cells  remaining  meristematic,  but  in  each  of  those 
products  of  division  which  are  given  off  externally,  one  or  two  tangential  dinsions  (in 
the  latter  case  proceeding  centrifugally)  take  place,  and  only  after  this  does  the  de- 
velopment of  their  products  into  tissue  occur.     According  to  Sanio,  a  similar  process 


*  Compare  Sanio,  /.  c,  p.  99. 
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appears  also  to  take  place  on  the  formation  of  the  first  layer  of  cork  in  Melaleudi 
styphelioides. 

As  will  be  shown  in  greater  detail  below,  the  duration  and  productiveness  of  a 
cork-meristem,  when  once  formed,  are  remarkably  various  in  the  special  cases. 
It  may  remain  active  for  decades  of  years,  and  longer,  and  produce  masses  of  tissue  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  generative  activity  may  come  to  a  standstill  after  a  few 
divisions,  and  it  may  itself,  together  with  the  layers  it  has  produced,  become  con- 
verted into  a  permanent  form  of  tissue. 

It  may  happen  exceptionally,  and  in  no  known  case  as  a  phenomenon  of  normal 
development,  that  in  layers  of  meristem  with  persistent  growth  the  cell  which  t}'pically 
remains  meristematic  becomes  a  cork-cell  incapable  of  division.  The  meristematic 
properties  and  functions  are  then  transferred  to  the  next  inner  parenchymatous  celL 

The  origin  of  the  two  forms  of  tissue  derived  from  the  phellogenetic  meristem, 
when  the  latter  remains  permanently  active,  is  determined  in  such  a  manner,  that  all 
cells  formed  on  its  outer  side  become  cork-cellsy  while  those  formed  on  its  inner  side 
become  phelloderm.  Thus  purely  centripetal  phellogens  only  form  cork-cells,  while 
reciprocal  ones  form  the  latter  on  the  one  side,  and  phelloderm  on  the  other.  Per- 
manently active,  purely  centrifugal  meristems,  if  they  existed,  would  accordingly  only 
form  phelloderm.  The  occurrence  of  the  purely  centrifugal  course  of  division  is, 
however,  limited  to  cases  in  which  activity  soon  ceases,  and  in  these  cases  either  the 
inner  of  the  few  layers  produced  become  phelloderm,  and  the  outer  cork-cells  (Loni- 
cera  Caprifolium),  or  they  are  all  converted  into  cork-cells. 

The  cells  of  the  meristematic  layer  generally  show  the  structure  indicated  by 
this  term;  individual  peculiarities,  e.g.  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  in  Sambucus 
nigra,  and  lateral  thickening  of  the  walls  in  Salix,  &c.,  scarcely  need  to  be  mentioned 
here.  Their  form  is  that  of  polygonal  plates,  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections 
being  more  or  less  sharply  quadrangular,  and  the  radial  diameter,  as  a  rule,  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  others. 

The  properties  of  the  phelhgenic  cortical  parenchyma ,  or  phelloderm^  are  in  all 
essential  points  similar  to  those  of  the  outer  dense  parenchyma  of  the  cortex ;  like 
the  latter,  it  shows  the  phenomena  of  dilatation  and  sclerosis.  The  one  generally 
applicable  distinction  from  the  latter  consists  in  its  origin  as  a  supplementary  struc- 
ture added  subsequently  by  the  phellogenetic  meristem,  and  in  its  radial  arrangement 
resulting  from  its  mode  of  origin. 

The  structure  of  the  cork-cells  has  been  dealt  with  in  Sect.  24,  p.  108. 

The  changes  which  are  produced  by  the  phellogenetic  formations  in  the  whole 
primary  and  secondary  cortex  depend  upon  their  place  of  origin  and  special  character. 
Three  principal  phenomena  are  accordingly  to  be  distinguished,  namely  iht  formation 
of  superficial  periderm^  of  internal  periderm  and  bark^  and  of  Lenticels.  It  follows 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  these  three  kinds  of  structure  are  nearly  related  to 
one  another,  and  therefore  that  transitions  may  also  appear  between  them. 

Sect.  175.  Superficial  periderm.  In  most  stems  of  woody  plants,  in  tubers,  and 
also  in  some  few  roots,  as  those  of  Anisostichus  (Bignonia)  capreolata,  and  the 
Clusiaceae  \  the  epidermis  is  replaced  by  a  periderm  arising  within  or  close  beneath 


*  Van  Tieghcm,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  5  ser.  torn.  XIII.  p.  258. 
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It,  the  meristem  of  which  remains  active  for  a  long  time,  and,  as  its  principal  prodoct, 
forms  a  coating  of  cork.  In  most  cases  this  formation  of  periderm  begins  simulta- 
neously with,  soon  after,  or  even  before  the  complete  extension  of  the  intemode ;  in 
the  plants  mentioned  above,  p.  535,  with  a  long-lived  epidermis,  it  begins  later,  and 
often  not  for  many  years. 

In  a  large  minority  of  the  cases  the  initial  layer  of  the  periderm  is  the  epidennis 
itself:  Nerium  Oleander,  Viburnum  Lantana,  lantanoides,  prunifolium,  all  Pomaces 
(Figs.  2 1 6-2 1 8),  Virgilia  lutea,  Staphylea  pinnata,  Solanum  Dulcamara,  all  investigated 
species  of  Salix  (Sanio),  Euphorbia  antiquorum  ^,  Melastoma  cymosum,  and  Centra- 
denia  floribundum  ^.  The  formation  of  periderm  in  Acer  striatum,  which  does  not 
usually  occur  for  many  years,  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  In  these  cases  only  the 
original  external  wall  of  the  epidermal  cells  is  cut  off  by  the  phellogenetic  layer  ; 
it  is  burst,  and  left  to  peel  away  gradually. 

In  the  very  great  majority  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  category  the  layer  of 
cells  lying  immediately  below  the  epidermis  is  the  initial  layer  for  the  formation  of 
periderm  (comp.  Fig.  214,  p.  528,  and  below,  Fig.  223).  The  whole  epidermis 
above  it  is  burst  and  thrown  off.  Examples :  Platanus,  Acer  campestre,  Abies  pec- 
tinata,  Hakea  florida ; — Fagus  silvatica,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Quercus  Saber,  Q.  pc- 
dunculata,  Castanea,  Ostr}'a,  Carpinus,  Corylus,  Betula,  Alnus,  Ulmus,  Juglans,  Celtis, 
Sambucus  nigra,  Plectranthus  amboinensis,  Crassula  tetragona,  Acer  pseudoplatanos, 
A.  platanoides,  Tilia,  Catalpa,  Fraxinus,  Syringa,  Prunus,  Amygdalus,  species  of 
Rhamnus,  Viburnum  Opulus,  V.  Oxycoccos,  Populus ;  Medinilla  farinosa,  Miconia 
chrysoneura ',  and  many  others. 

Closely  connected  with  these  cases  is  the  appearance  of  phellogenetic  divisions 
in  the  second  or  third  sub-epidermal  layer,  observed  in  Robinia  pseudacacia,  Gledit- 
schia  triacanthos,  and  Cytisus  Laburnum.  In  this  case  one  or  two  external  hytrs 
are  thrown  off,  together  with  the  epidermis,  as  a  small  bark. 

In  the  simplest  but  rarer  cases  only  cork-cells  are  produced  in  these  peridermal 
formations,  and  the  phellogenetic  layer  of  meristem  is  reproduced  by  divisions  in 
purely  centripetal  order,  phelloderm  not  being  formed.  This  is  the  case  in  Nerium, 
where  the  latter  seems  never  to  appear,  and  in  Viburnum  Lantanoides,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Sanio,  phcllodermal  cells  are  at  any  rate  still  absent  in  stems  five  years  old. 
Many  Coniferae  also  appear  to  form  no  pheDoderm,  though  this  still  requires  more 
accurate  investigation.  In  most  woody  plants  phelloderm  appears  in  the  normal 
course  of  development,  whether  immediately  after,  or  almost  simultaneously  with,  the 
first  cork-cells,  or  only  in  later  stages  of  development,  after  the  latter  have  already 
been  produced  in  abundance. 

The  differences  in  these  respects,  which  may  be  referred  to  in  detail  in  Sanio,  /.  c^  are 
partly  determined  by  the  species,  while  within  the  same  species  individual  variations  occur, 
which  often  clearly  depend  on  external  causes.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is  the  rule  for 
a  number  of  investigated  species,  that  at  first  only  centripetal  divisions  and  prodaction  of 
cork-cells  take  place,  and  only  at  a  later  period,  often  not  before  the  second  year,  a 
layer  of  phelloderm  is  formed  by  a  reciprocal  division,  which  is  immediately  succeeded 


'  Schmht,  Lchrb.  I.  p.  287.  *  Vochting,  Bau,  &c.  d.  Melastomccn,  p.  49. 
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again  by  those  in  centripetal  order.  The  latter  process  may  then  be  subsequently 
repeated  from  time  to  time.  This  is  the  case  in  most  Pomacezi  Virgilia,  Solanura 
Dulcamara,  Hamamelis,  Platanus,  and  Acer  campestre.  In  the  majority  of  the  forms 
investigated,  however,  the  appearance  of  at  least  one  layer  of  phelloderm  immediately 
after  the  first  divbions  is  the  rule,  and  division  thus  takes  place  in  the  orders  termed  by 
Sanio  centripetal-intermediate  (Aronia  rotundifolia,  Fagus,  and  Rhamnus  Frangula), 
centrifugal-intermediate,  and  centrifugal-reciprocal.  The  two  latter  orders  of  succes- 
sion occur,  for  example,  in  Staphylea  pinnata,  and  all  the  species  enumerated  on  p.  548, 
after  the  mark ; — . 

^anio  describes  in  Viburnum  Opulus  an  exquisite  example  of  individual  variations.  In 
summer  the  first  layer  of  periderm  is  here  formed  in  the  centrifugal-reciprocal  order,  the 
reversal  of  the  centrifugal  succession  taking  place  after  3-5  divisions.  In  intemodes, 
which  only  develope  their  periderm  later,  in  September,  the  reversal  takes  place  more 
rapidly,  immediately  after  the  second  division  (centrifugal-intermediate  order) ;  those 
intemodes,  finally,  which  only  begin  to  form  cork  late  in  autumn,  show  a  purely  centri- 
petal succession.  The  relations  which  here  manifestly  exist  between  the  change  in  the 
process  of  development  and  the  action  of  external  agents  (warmth,  light,  &c.)  may  be 
recommended  to  more  accurate  physiological  investigation.  Various  similar  changes, 
which  cannot  always  be  brought  into  relation  with  external  influences,  are  described  by 
Sanio,  /.  r. 

The  number  of  the  phellodermal  layers,  which  arise  in  the  structures  under  considera- 
tion, is  in  most  species  very  small,  in  comparison  with  the  cork-layers  which  appear  in 
the  same  space  of  time.  In  each  radial  row  only  one  or  two  phellodermal  cells  cor- 
:  respond  to  numerous  cork-cells,  even  after  several  years ;  in  periderms  which  grow  for  a 
very  long  time,  e.  g.  Fagus,  this  relation  constantly  becomes  more  striking  as  time  goes 
on ;  in  a  branch  of  this  tree  four  years  old  Sanio  figures  two  phellodermal  layers  to  more 
than  seven  cork-layers,  and  found  in  branches  twelve  years  old  only  two  or  three  layers  of 
phelloderm,  while  the  number  of  the  cork-layers,  though  not  exactly  stated,  had  certainly 
increased  considerably. 

Here  also,  however,  numerous  deviations  from  the  usual  rule  occur,  generally  according 
to  species  and  genera.  In  most  investigated  species  of  Salix,  each  initial  epidermal  cell 
produces  in  the  first  year  one  cork-cell  externally,  and  om  phellodermal  cell  internally ; 
between  the  two  there  is  a  central  meristematic  cell,  with  its  wall  thickened  on  the  out- 
side, and  immediately  becoming  cuticularised  on  the  external  thickened  surface.  In 
this  central  meristematic  cell  the  same  division  and  differentiation  as  in  the  initial  epi- 
dermal cell  is  repeated  in  the  second  year,  and  the  same  process  takes  place  in  each 
succeeding  year,  starting  from  the  meristematic  cell  for  the  time  being,  until  the  forma- 
tion of  bark  begins  at  a  later  period.  An  abundant  formation  of  phelloderm — six  layers 
by  the  third  year — was  found  by  Sanio  in  Qutrcuj  Su^r,  where,  however,  the  formation 
of  cork-cells  is  also  very  abundant.  Canella  alba  and  Cinnamodtndron  corticosum  may 
also  be  mentioned  here ;  the  thin  old  cortex  of  these  plants,  which  is  used  commercially, 
.  shows  (when  not  externally  abraded),  in  so  far  as  the  structure  can  be  recognised  from 
the  seriation  of  the  elements  in  question,  massive  zones  of  phelloderm,  which  may  be 
over  twenty  layers  thick  ;  these  lie  inside  bulky  layers  of  cork,  and  are  separated  from 
them  by  a  layer  of  meristem.  The  elements  of  the  phellodermal  rows  are  almost  cubical, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  stone-sclerenchyma,  but  with  the  latter  thin- walled,  unlignified  cells, 
sometimes  containing  starch,  sometimes  clustered  crystals,  are  intermixed  in  the  most 
various  ways.  My  material  did  not  allow  of  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  origin  of 
these  suberous  and  phellodermal  structures ;  according  to  observations  on  single  pieces 
of  cortex  their  development  in  the  deeper  cortical  layers  is  at  any  rate  not  improbable. 

As  is  evident  from  the  preceding  statements,  and  from  those  in  Sect.  24,  the 
quantity  of  cork-layers  originally  formed,  and  of  those  produced  anew  by  the  meristem 
to  replace  the  layers  which  peel  off  during  the  progress  of  growth  in  thickness,  is 
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vety  unequal  in  ihc  different  cases.     To  these  differences  others  are  closely  relUed, 
which  afiect  the  form  of  the  cork-ccUs  and  the  cohesion  of  the  layers. 

According  to  ihesc  differences  two  fonns  of  the  superficial  formation  of  cork 
may  be  distinguished,  though  ihey  cannot  be  separated  quite  sharply:  namely, 
suberous  crusts  and  suberous  initguments.  The  former  consist  of  numerous  layers  of 
soft  wide  cork-cells,  which  alternate  with  thin  flat-celled  zones,  marking  the  limits  of 
the  annual  production  (p.  114).  They  constitute  superficial  masses,  attaining  a 
thickness  of  several  millimetres  or  centimetres,  which  are  soft,  and  concentrically 
zoned  internally;  from  their  origin  onwards  they  are  provided  vith  win^hkc 
projections  and  deep  furrows,  because  the  formation  of  cork  is  from  the  first 
unequally  abundant  in  alternate  longitudinal  bands;  as  growth  in  thickness  goes 
on  they  become  widely  and  irregularly  cracked.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
Quercus  Suber  and  occidentalis,  also  Q.  pseudosuber,  climbing  Aristolochiae,  e.  g. 
A.  cymbifera  and  A.  btloba  (cf.  Fig.  219),  the  younger  shoots  of  Acer  campestre, 
Liquidambar  styraciflora,  Ulmus  suberosa, 
Euonymus  europxus ;  species  of  Banksia 
and  Hakea  (Mohl);  further,  in  the  above- 
mendoned  cortex  of  Canella,  the  pbellodam  is 
covered  externally  by  thick  soft  layers  of  cork. 
Suberous  inte^mtnls,  the  pieriderm  of 
Alohl,  consisdng  of  flat  cells  only,  or  also 
of  thin  wide-celled  layers  alternating  with  the 
latter  (e.  g.  Betula,  Boswellia,  &c.,  comp.  Sect. 
34),  form  those  smooth  coverings  of  the  cottez 
which  are  present  in  the  great  majority  of 
woody  plants.  Their  bulk  in  shoots  of  the 
,h,«™."*«™'l,Xd"«|^'M^"'"-Ji™e^"™'k>  '*'^""^  *S^  is  vcry  various  in  different  species, 
(™«mii«i.u,u,t.„.,in,«h  F™,s.hwi«.c-..nd.  according  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  new- 
formation  and  the  extensibility  of  the  walls  of  the  cork-cells.  All  these  con- 
ditions may  remain  the  same  as  long  as  the  superficial  periderm  exists  at  all,  or 
ihey  may  change  at  various  periods  in  the  age  of  a  shoot  These  circumstances 
determine  the  extremely  various  character  of  the  surface  in  those  woody  plants  which 
persisienlly  form  periderm,  to  illustrate  which  some  few  examples  must  suQIice  here. 

As  already  mcntionci!,  many  species  of  Salix  (e.  g.  Salix  alba)  in  their  younger  years 
annually  form  a  layer  of  cork-cells,  all  successive  layers  being  of  the  characteristic  struc- 
ture described  on  p.  549 ;  the  outermost  follow  the  growth  in  thictness  by  their  extension, 
and  finally  they  burst  imperceptibly,  and  peel  off,  the  cork-layer  therefore  renuining 
thin  and  smooth. 

Fiigai  silvatica  forms  a  highly  extensible  and  lirm  sut>crous  integument,  which,  from  the 
first  year  onwards  throughout  life,  consists  of  uniform  flat  cells  with  brown  contents,  and 
receives  only  a  slight  successive  increment  of  growth  from  the  meristem.  The  youn| 
stem  or  branch  has  therefore  a  smooth  brown  surface.  The  external  layers  of  the 
suberous  integument  burst  imperceptibly,  and  wither,  while  their  contents  become 
discoloured.  Towards  the  tenth  year  of  life  '  the  process  becomes  more  active,  and 
begins  to  give  the  smooth  surface  that  dull  whitish  colour  by  which  it  is  permanently 

'   IlarliK,  h<iiatlii;h,  Cullurpfl.  [>.  177. 
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characterised  throughout  life  (if  rare  exceptional  cases,  in  which  bark  is  formed  later,  be 
left  out  of  consideration). 

Similar  conditions  occur  in  other  woody  plants  with  a  permanently  smooth  suberous 
integument,  e. g.  species  of  Carp'mus  and  Planera,  Others,  as  for  example  the  species  of 
Prunus,  likewise  form,  so  far  as  is  known,  only  uniform,  flat-celled  integuments  of  cork, 
but  the  latter  are  thicker,  and  extremely  tough,  and  long  resist  the  action  of  the 
weather.  In  consequence  of  the  latter  properties  the  outer  layers,  when  finally  burst, 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  cortex  as  tough  membranous  flaps. 

The  shoots  of  Corylus  Avellana  form  in  the  first  year  a  suberous  integument  consisting 
of  wide  thin -walled  cells.  The  latter  soon  bursts,  and  forms  the  yellowish  gray,  easily- 
peeled  coating  of  the  one-year-old  shoots.  Later  on,  firm,  flat-celled,  and  soft  wide- 
celled  layers  of  cork  (one  or  two  strata  of  cells  thick)  are  alternately  formed ;  the  latter 
burst  readily,  the  firm  ones  peel  off  from  them  in  shreds,  which  remain  adhering  to  the 
shoots  when  the  latter  are  several  years  old. 

Betula  alba  forms  from  the  first  year  onwards  a  firm  suberous  integument  consisting  of 
uniform  flat  cells  with  brown  contents.  The  shoots  therefore  possess  in  the  first  instance 
a  smooth  brown  surface.  Later  on,  beginning  at  about  the  fifth  year,  wide-celled,  thin- 
walled  layers  alternate  with  the  flat-celled  ones,  the  former  being  at  first  simple,  but 
afterwards  consisting  of  several  or  many  strata  of  cells.  In  later  years  the  brown  mass 
of  contents  is  absent,  even  in  the  newly-formed  flat-celled  layers,  the  entire  suberous 
integument  becoming  colourless.  The  tearing  of  the  thin-walled  layers  result^  in  the 
peeling  off  of  the  corky  integument. 

The  remarkably  tough,  leathery,  thick  suberous  integuments  of  Boj<we/Jia  papyri fera 
split  into  sheets  owing  to  the  tearing  of  the  thin,  brittle,  silicified  layers,  which  were 
described  above  in  Sect.  24. 

Sect.  176.  A  number  of  stems  and  branches  of  Dicotyledons,  and  almost  all 
roots  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers,  undergo  a  profound  anatomical  change  on  the 
formation  of  periderm,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  takes  place  in  the  interior^  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  surface,  and  all  parts  lying  outside  the  periderm,  being 
cut  off  by  the  corky  layer  from  the  access  of  the  sap,  die  away.  The  masses  of  tissue 
thus  cut  off  are  termed  the  hark  (Mohl,  /.  r .). 

The  internal  periderms  arise  round  the  whole  member,  by  means  of  the  pro- 
cess of  development  generally  characteristic  of  peridermal  formations,  in  a  surface 
which  is  everywhere  approximately  equidistant  from  the  centre,  and  which  follows 
the  periphery  of  the  bast  Its  transverse  section,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
bast,  is  either  circular,  or  indented  opposite  the  medullary  rays.  According  as  the 
general  surface  of  the  member  is  similar  or  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  bast,  the 
peridermal  layer  therefore  lies  either  at  a  constantly  equal,  or  at  a  variously  unequal 
distance  from  the  former.  Thus,  for  example,  it  surrounds  the  circular  transverse 
section  of  the  bast  in  Thuja  and  Juniperus  as  a  ring,  lying  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  surface  opposite  the  comers  of  the  branches,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  zone  of  parenchyma  between  them.  Between  the  corners  or  projections  of 
the  branches  of  Casuarina,  it  may  even  lie  immediately  below  the  epidermis. 

With  reference  to  its  special  position,  it  will  be  best  to  distinguish  between  stems, 
or  their  branches,  and  roots. 

I.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  many  stems  of  Leguminosae  the  initial 
layer  for  the  formation  of  periderm  is  the  second  or  third  layer  of  cortical  cells  from 
the  outside.  These  cases  effect  the  transition  to  those,  which  have  to  be  considered 
here,  with  a  more  deeply  situated  initial  layer. 
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The  position  of  ihe  Utter,  as  is  probable  a  priori  from  tbe  occurrence  of 
tranfiiioiul  fonns,  is  not  detemiinaie  in  a  sense  geneniUy  applicable  to  all  cases. 
ItUes:— 

(d)  At  a  relatively  great  distance  from  the  basi-layer ;  this  is  consfucnous  in 
tbe  case  of  Berbeiis  Milgaris,  where  it  borders  immediately  on  the  broad  sderenchy- 
matous  ring  of  the  external  cortex  {p.  419),  and  is  separated  from  the  phloem- 
bundles  by  a  broad  zone  of  lacunar  parenchyma  containing  chlorophyll.  Tbe  same 
is  the  case  in  shrubby  Papilionaces  Uke  Sarothamnus,  Colutea,  and  CoroniQa 
£merus:  also  in  Ginkgo;  Caragana  arborescens'  and  the  stems  of  perennial 
Car^ophrllaces  (IHanihus,  Silene  spec.)  have  the  cork-layer  close  inside  tbe 
sderencbtinatous  ring,  which  is  separated  from  tbe  bast  by  a  zone  of  parenchyma. 
The  formation  of  periderm  in   Casoarina 

",S  and  the  Abietineae,  which,  on  account  of 

some  peculiarities,  must  be  more  minutely 
considered  below,  may  also  be  placed  in 
this  category. 

(i)  It  lies  near  the  external  limit  of  tbe 
bast-l3\-er,  and  in  fact,  in  the  absence  of 
distinct  fibrous  bundles  at  the  outer  boundary 
of  the  phloem-region,  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  latter  :  Lyctiun  barbamm,  Cobxa, 
Ribes  (Fig.  szo),  Dentzia  scabia,  species  of 
Lonicera,  many  Metastomaceae  (Melastoma 
Heteromallum,  species  of  La^andra  and 
Heterocentron  \  Thuja,  and  Juniperus ; 
Atragene  and  Clematis  may  also  be  men- 
tioned here  rather  than  in  the  category  with 
bundles  of  bast-Gbres.  Vhere  the  latter  are 
present,  the  phellogeu  either  lies  immediately 
outside  them  (Rubus  idxus,  according  to 
-i^^-'"   ~"'     lIDi?^  Sanio),  or  close   to  their  inner  boundary 

I..  :i.-ir>^.L.r.<>;^!  r.i't"^ i^ n.-ti:t cftht  (Punica.  Spitxa  opulifolia,  Philadelphus, 
^ni^W^'/^Airi^rU^  Jiji-Ri'i  vnT.1^%^  't  Melaleuca,  and  Vitis).  In  the  Melasto- 
da^*:'!^-.^^^i!-c  Vl^.-'.T^^-si™  t  [ii'tisi^  maccx  mentioned,  the  initial  layer  bordets 
*^!^^^.-.  i-Ws^'Tti't^"*^^'*"™' """  ■  directly  on  the  endodermis  which  surrounds 
the  bas'u  How  far  such  a  relation  10  a 
pie rome- sheath  occurs  elsewhere,  remains  to  be  inxestigated. 

The  succession  of  the  divisions  is,  in  the  cases  belonging  to  this  series  in- 
vestigated by  Sanio,  centrifugally  reciprocal  iBerix-ris.  Caragana.  Lyciura,  Deutzia, 
Lonicer.i.  Phil.idelphus,  Rubus.  and  Meljleucj^ :  in  ihe  Melastomex  and  Casuarina 
it  is  centripeuL  In  the  other  cases  mentioned  ihi?  order  of  division  has  not  been 
more  minu:oIy  investigated. 

PhoKoderm  is  fcmied  in  R:bes,  Lycium.  Caragana,  Deutzia,  Lonicera,  and 
5pi:xa,  and  also,  as  it  seems  to  me.  in  the  Cupressinex  mentioned;  in  the  re- 
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maining  cases  it  has  not  been  found,  or  is  not  mentioned.  The  cork-cells  form 
collectively  thin  integuments,  consisting  of  a  few  layers.  The  extremely  irregular 
arrangement,  still  requiring  closer  investigation,  of  the  thin  suberous  integument  of 
Cobaea  is  worthy  of  remark. 

As  regards  the  very  various  details  of  the  first  development  of  the  periderm,  and  the 
structure  of  its  mature  parts,  we  must  refer  to  the  monographs.  Here  some  special 
cases  only  may  further  be  described  as  examples. 

The  above-mentioned  Cupressintx,  and  no  doubt  their  similarly  constructed  allies  also, 
have  in  the  young  internodes  more  or  less  broad,  blunt  projections  of  the  external  cortex, 
running  down  from  the  leaves,  and  traversed  by  vascular  bundles  or  resin-passages 
(Juniperus),  or  both,  which  pass  obliquely  to  the  next  leaf  above.  The  outline  of  the 
bast,  as  seen  in  transverse  section,  is  circular.  The  initial  layer  of  the  periderm  passes 
close  by  the  bast, — its  position  still  requires  more  precise  determination, — and  is  only  a 
few  layers  of  cells  distant  from  the  epidermis  between  the  foliar  projections,  but  is  far 
removed  from  it  opposite  them ;  the  whole  of  the  projections,  with  their  bundles  and 
resin  passages,  are  cut  off  by  the  layer  of  cork. 

The  Mietmete,  so  far  as  is  known,  behave  very  variously  as  regards  the  first  formation 
of  periderm.  Abies  pectinata,  as  stated  above,  forms  its  periderm  in  the  sub-epidermal 
layer  of  parenchyma.  According  to  MohPs  statements ',  which  however  do  not  enter 
very  minutely  into  this  point,  the  same  conditions  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  A. 
sibirica  and  Pinus  Strobus.  A  contrast  to  these  is  presented  by  Larix  europaea,  where 
the  parenchymatous  foliar  pulvini,  which  contain  resin-canals,  are  thrown  off  by  internal 
formation  of  periderm  in  the  first  year.  Whether  the  periderm  is  also  deeply-seated 
between  the  pulvini,  or  whether,  as  conjectured  by  Sanio,  it  is  here  immediately  hypo- 
dermal,  as  in  the  furrows  of  Casuarina,  is  not  known.  Abies  excelsa,  Pinus  silvestris  and 
nigricans  behave,  according  to  Mohl,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Larch,  as  regards  the  first 
formation  of  periderm  in  the  pulvini,  with  the  sole  difference  that  the  periderm,  especially 
in  Pinus,  is  inserted  less  deeply  and  lies  outside  the  resin-canals. 

Cajuarina^  has  large  longitudinal  projections,  separated  by  narrow  furrows,  on  the 
internodes  of  the  branches.  The  approximately  cylindrical  bast  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  zone  of  parenchyma  containing  little  chlorophyll,  which  in  the  furrows  reaches  to 
the  epidermis,  but  in  the  projections  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  masses  of  tissue 
described  already,  through  which  runs  the  vascular  bundle  of  the  next  segment  of  the  leaf 
above,  almost  at  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  furrow. 

The  formation  of  periderm  begins  in  the  furrows,  and  in  fact  in  the  sub-epidermal 
layer  of  parenchyma.  It  is  continued  from  each  furrow  in  both  directions,  through  a 
layer  of  the  internal  parenchyma  directed  towards  the  vascular  bundle,  and  finally 
through  a  band  of  cells  running  transversely  through  the  phloem  of  the  bundle.  Thus 
in  the  furrows  the  epidermis  only  is  cut  off  by  the  peridermal  layer,  while  between  them 
this  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  foliar  projections,  including  the  external  part  of 
their  vascular  bundles. 

2.  Internal  primary  formation  of  periderm  is  a  quite  general  rule  in  those  roo/s 
which  grow  in  thickness  according  to  the  Dicotyledonous  type  ^  and  its  initial  layer 
is  here  always  the  pericambial  or  rhizogenetic  layer  of  cells,  which  adjoins  the 
cndodermis  on  the  inside.  In  the  seedling  it  extends  in  many  cases  upwards 
from  the  root,  through  the  hypocotyledonary  stem.  Its  beginning  coincides  with 
that  of  the  more  abundant  cambial   growth  in  thickness,  and   through  the  joint 


*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  P-  337-  *  Sanio,  /.c. — Low,  /.r. ;  compare  p.  256. 

*  Van  Tieghcm,  Symmelrie  de  Struct.,  /.f. 
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action  of  the  two  processes  the  whole  cortex  lying  outside  the  pericambium  or 
endodermis  is  as  a  rule  split,  and  thrown  off,  suffering  immediate  decay  in  the  case 
of  subterranean  roots,  while  it  adheres  to  parts  above  the  ground  in  the  form  of  flaps, 
which  gradually  dry  up.  In  parts  which  swell  quickly  this  is  very  conspicuously  ap- 
parent ;  the  separation  of  the  flaps  from  one  another  often  takes  place  exactly  along 
those  longitudinal  lines  in  which  the  cambiogenetic  growth  in  thickness  is  at  first  most 
vigorous,  and  consequently  in  those  lying  opposite  the  primary  phloem-bands  of  the 
vascular  bundle.  As  in  diarch  main  roots  the  latter  alternate  with  the  cotyledons,  in 
such  cases  a  separation  into  two  flaps  occurs,  each  of  which  lies  below  a  cotyledon, 
a  phenomenon  which  has  often  been  described  in  the  case  of  plants  forming  tuberous 
roots  which,  together  with  the  hypocotyledonary  stem,  swell  rapidly;  it  was  com- 
pletely explained  by  Turpin  in  1830  ^  Where  the  swelling  is  less  rapid,  the  process 
under  consideration,  by  which  the  usually  relatively  voluminous  primary  cortex  is 
thrown  off,  often  results  in  a  diminution  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  member,  which 
is  only  compensated  by  later  secondary  growth ;  most  roots  of  Dicotyledons  and 
Gymnosperms  are  thinner  at  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  growth  than  before, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  external  cortex. 

The  commencement  and  progress  of  the  cell-divisions  in  the  periderm  of  roots, 
though  it  has  not  been  investigated  in  all  its  details,  yet  corresponds,  so  far  as  is 
known,  to  the  general  rules  for  the  formation  of  periderm.  According  to  the  data 
made  known  by  Van  Tieghem,  their  products  are  in  all  cases,  including  the  Coniferx, 
both  phelloderm  and  layers  of  cork.  The  former  constitutes  an  external  layer  of  the 
parenchyma,  and  is  always  of  relatively  small  bulk.  The  cork-cells  generally  form 
thin  integuments,  rarely  (e.g.  Pistacia  Lentiscus)  more  bulky,  cracked  masses  of 
cork.  In  the  more  or  less  fleshy  roots  of  herbaceous  plants,  the  continuous 
suberous  integument  is  often  extraordinarily  thin,  being  reduced  to  one  or  two 
layers  of  cells.  The  peeling  off  and  decay  of  the  outermost  layers,  for  the  time 
being,  are  no  doubt  considerably  accelerated  in  the  case  of  subterranean  roots 
by  the  nature  of  their  surroundings. 

In  the  roots  of  woody  plants  the  general  character  of  the  suberous  integument 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  stem.  No  minute  investigations  exist  on  the  special  differences 
which  may  occur  between  the  two  in  the  same  plant.  In  many  herbaceous  plants 
the  relatively  great  irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  peridermal  layer  is 
conspicuous. 

The  cells  of  the  endodermis,  which  are  likewise  wholly  or  partially  suberised, 
often  form  the  outermost  stratum  of  the  cork-layer,  when  the  external  cortex  begins 
to  be  thrown  off,  and,  on  further  growth,  are  the  first  to  be  thrown  off  themselves. 

Sect.  177.  Repeated  formation  of  internal  periderms.  The  first  formation  of 
periderm,  whether  it  be  internal  or  superficial,  is  in  many  woody  plants  the  only  one, 
and  the  periderm  follows  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  parts  enclosed  by  it :  Fagus. 
The  great  majority  of  ligneous  plants,  however,  form  on  stem  and  branches  new 
internal  periderms,  after  the  first  one,  which  arise  successively  in  deeper  layers  of  the 
cortex,  and  cut  off  successively  deeper  zones  of  tissue  as  dry  bark.     This  process 


'    Tuipin,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  i  ser.  torn.  XXI.  p.  298,  pi.  5.     Compare  Botan.  Zeitg.  1873,  pp. 
IJ9,  jy;. 
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has  also  been  observed  in  roots  (e.  g.  Sassafras,  Vitis,  &c.),  but  always  to  a  small 
extent,  and  in  a  manner  not  differing  from  the  stems,  so  far  as  is  known.  More 
accurate  investigations  only  exist  as  regards  the  latter. 

In  species  the  first  periderm  of  which  arises  deep  in  the  cortex  (Lonicera, 
Vitis,  Clematis,  Cupressineae,  &c.)  all  the  later  ones  assume  the  same  arrangement 
as  the  first,  and  thus  cut  off  in  each  case  an  annular  layer  of  cortex,  though  this 
is  not  always  quite  complete  and  regular  {Ring-bark  of  Hanstein).  In  species  with 
a  superficial  primitive  periderm,  on  the  other  hand,  the  successive  internal  layers 
arise  in  such  a  form,  that  they  abut  on  the  outermost  layer  of  periderm  for  the 
time  being,  and  cut  off  scale-like  portions  of  the  cortex  {Scale-bark),  The  single 
scales  have  extremely  various  forms  and  dimensions  even  in  the  same  individual. 
Their  formation  begins  at  points  which  are  not  morphologically  determinate ;  the 
first  scale  is  joined,  at  or  below  its  edge,  by  the  peridermal  layer  which  cuts  off 
a  second  scale,  next  the  first,  and  belonging  to  the  same  cortical  layer,  and  the 
same  phenomenon  extends  round  the  surface  of  the  stem  without  any  perceptible 
regularity,  cutting  off  the  first  cortical  layer  in  scales,  and  then  in  the  same  way 
attacking  a  deeper  one.  The  scales  which  succeed  one  another  at  different  depths 
also  differ  among  themselves  in  form  and  size ;  they  do  not  fit  one  on  another. 

The  characteristics  of  a  bark  depend,  next  to  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  as 
stated  above,  on  the  structure  of  the  tissue  which  becomes  dried  up,  and  on  that 
of  the  periderm,  especially  of  its  suberous  layers.  As  regards  the  former,  essential 
differences  are  due  to  the  varying  hardness  and  toughness  of  the  desiccated  layers 
of  tissue,  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  fibrous  and  stone-sclerenchyma  between 
the  softer  tissues,  which  on  drying  often  become  brittle  and  easily  crumble.  The 
thickness  of  the  zone  of  tissue  thrown  off  each  time  also  has  an  influence,  and  is 
extremely  various  according  to  the  special  case,  examples  of  which  will  be  found 
in  subsequent  descriptions.  In  the  cork-layers  all  the  above-mentioned  differences 
of  structure  occur,  and  according  to  their  combinations,  numerous  peculiarities  appear 
in  the  various  species. 

The  difference  in  the  cohesion  of  the  membranes  of  the  old  cork-cells  which 
undergo  desiccation  is  of  primary  importance.  -  If  they  are  thin  and  not  very  tough, 
they  must  become  torn,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  progressive  extension  of  the 
periphery  of  the  stem,  on  the  other  hand  by  the  shrivelling  of  the  layers  of  tissue 
while  drying.  If  a  stratum  of  cork  of  this  nature  coats  the  inner  surface  of  a 
dry  layer  of  bark,  the  latter  breaks  off  completely.  The  well-known  scaly  bark 
of  the  Planes  is  an  exquisite  example  of  this.  The  stratum  of  cork  bordering 
a  scale  is  only  a  few  layers  thick,  and  consists  in  its  outer  part,  adjacent  to  the 
scale,  of  thin-walled,  britde  cells,  while  the  more  internal  ones  have  thick  yellow  walls, 
as  mentioned  in  Sect.  24.  The  scale  is  released  by  the  thin-walled  zone  becoming 
completely  torn  through,  the  thick-walled  zone  remains  till  the  next  following 
desquamation,  as  a  fairly  smooth  covering  of  the  living  tissue.  The  surface  of 
the  cortex  thus  remains,  on  the  whole,  smooth,  with  only  those  flat  inequalities  which 
correspond  to  the  outlines  of  the  desquamating  portions,  and  change  from  year  to 
year.  The  case  is  similar  in  Taxus  baccata,  in  the  false  quinine  bark  occurring 
as  China  bicolorata,  and  in  the  stem  of  Arbutus  Andrachne,  A.  Unedo,  and  Salix 
amygdalina   and   its   allies;    Pyrus  Malus   may  also  be  mentioned   here.     In   the 
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younger  stem  and  apical  branches  of  Pinus  silvestris  and  its  allies,  the  cork  layers 
which  cut  off  the  young  thin  scales  of  bark  consist,  on  the  outside  and  inside 
respectively,  of  a  few-layered  stratum  of  thin-walled,  easily  torn  cells,  while  between 
them  a  stratum  occurs  which  consists  of  one  or  two  layers  of  sclerotic  elements ; 
this  does  not  always  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  thin-walled  strata.  When  the  latter 
become  torn  the  whole  bark  peels  away,  and  forms  partly  the  somewhat  thin  scales 
of  true  bark,  consisting  of  desiccated  cortical  tissue  and  adherent  layers  of  cork, 
partly  those  tough  feathery  sheets,  of  the  thickness  of  paper,  which  are  the  sclerotic, 
hard,  persistent  layers  of  the  suberous  zones. 

The  peeling  annular  bark  of  species  of  Melaleuca  (especially  M.  styphelioides), 
Callistemon,  Vitis,  Clematis,  &c.,  also,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  this  category.  It  is 
however  held  fast  for  a  long  time  in  the  form  of  fibrous  flaps  adhering  to  the  cortex, 
and  hindered  from  falling  o£f  by  the  numerous  strands  of  bast-fibres  which  belong 
to  the  cortical  tissue  in  process  of  desiccation;  they  traverse  and  support  each 
desquamated  zone  surrounding  the  periphery  of  the  stem,  as  a  strong  network 
of  fibres  with  pointed  meshes. 

In  cases  where  the  cohesion  of  the  old  suberous  membranes  is  greater,  the 
layers  of  bark  succeeding  one  another  from  without  inwards  adhere  more  closely 
one  to  another,  as  a  connected  crust,  which,  as  growth  in  thickness  goes  on,  becomes 
more  and  more  cracked  externally,  and  gradually  suffers  decay.  Woody  plants  with 
a  thick,  cracked,  and  rugged  bark,  such  as  Oaks,  Birches,  Poplars,  most  Willows, 
Robinia,  &c.,  afford  universally  known  examples  of  this  phenomenon;  the  cortex  of  the 
old  stem  of  Pinus  sylvestris  may  also  be  expressly  mentioned  as  an  example,  because 
the  difference  which  it  so  conspicuously  shows  from  that  of  young  stems  and  branches 
depends  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  on  the  different  cohesion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  thin-walled  layers  of  cork.  The  further  differences  consist  in  the  structure 
of  the  desquamating  layer  of  bast,  which  is  no  doubt  altered  by  the  extensive 
formation  of  phelloderm,  and  in  other  respects  still  requires  further  study. 

A  necessary  direct  connection  between  the  direction  of  the  cracks  in  the  surface, 
and  the  form,  size,  &c.,  of  the  scales  of  bark  cut  off,  does  not  exist,  at  least 
not  in  the  typical  cases  belonging  to  this  series.  In  those  which  are  intermediate 
between  the  latter  and  the  cases  of  complete  desquamation,  represented  by  the  Plane, 
such  a  relation  may  occur. 

Secondly,  and  independently  of  the  cohesion  of  the  membranes,  the  thickness  and 
special  structure  of  the  entire  suberous  layer  come  under  consideration,  and  in  this 
respect  essentially  the  same  differences  exist,  as  were  stated  above,  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  cork  in  general,  and  to  superficial  periderms. 

In  most  cases,  no  doubt,  the  layers  of  cork  which  cut  off  the  bark  arc  mem- 
branes, a  few  (not  much  more  than  ten)  layers  of  cells  in  thickness;  the  cells 
themselves  then  either  belong  to  the  flat  form,  e.  g.  Platanus  and  Pinus  sylvestris, 
or  are  wide  and  even  radially  elongated  (e.  g.  Melaleuca),  the  successive  layers  being 
similar  or  dissimilar. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  of  repeated  internal  formation  of 
periderm,  cork  is  produced  in  large  masses,  forming  thick  strata,  consisting  of 
very  many  layers,  and  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  as  broad  zones.  In  these  cases  the 
cork  no  doubt  always  belongs  to  the  wide-celled,  thin-walled  form,  or  consists  of 
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the  latter  together  with  concentric  zones  of  flat  elements  alternating  with  it. 
Examples  of  this  are  afiforded  by  Acer  campestre,  with  broad,  soft  zones  of  cork ; 
by  the  older,  bark-forming  cortex  of  Belula  alba,  also  with  broad  zones  of  cork, 
of  similar  structure  to  the  white  superficial  periderm  of  younger  stems,  but  firmer ; 
but  more  especially  by  the  Cork  Oaks.  The  cortex  of  the  stem  of  Quercus  pseudo- 
suber  is  covered,  in  the  thick  pieces  of  the  stem  investigated,  which  was  at  least 
forty  years  old,  by  a  crust  of  cork,  attaining  2^™  jn  thickness,  and  cracked  ex- 
ternally; it  looks  like  bad  bottle  cork,  and  has  the  same  structure  as  the  latter,  with 
reference  to  the  cork-elements.  It  includes  at  various  depths,  numerous  scattered 
isolated  scales  of  desiccated  cortical  tissue,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  2^^  thick, 
and  i<»»  to  about  6^^  broad  and  long.  The  oaks  which  yield  true  cork,  especially 
Q.  Suber^  have,  in  the  wild  condition,  the  tendency  to  a  similar  formation  of  bark,  but 
with  a  far  more  abundant  production  of  cork.  The  latter  indeed  appears  chiefly  as 
superficial  periderm  (comp.  p.  550) ;  but  it  may  also  proceed,  in  the  wholly  intact 
tree,  from  internal,  repeated  periderms,  and  thus  cut  off  narrow  portions  of  cortex 
between  broad  zones  of  cork^  With  the  object  of  obtaining  technically  valuable 
cork,  the  tendency  of  the  tree  to  the  repeated  internal  formation  of  periderm  is 
made  use  of  artificially  in  the  Cork  Oaks  and  the  Birch.  The  numerous  mis- 
understandings regarding  the  modes  of  procedure  and  phenomena  then  taking  place, 
some  of  which  have  re-appeared  even  in  recent  times,  may  justify  a  short  account 
of  the  facts  in  this  place,  leaving  purely  technical  matters  untouched. 

The  intact  Cork  Oak^  forms  on  stem  and  branches  the  superficial  periderm  above 
described,  producing  the  thick  mass  of  cork,  which  becomes  cracked  externally.  Even 
on  branches  and  stems  many  years  old  this  form  only  is  generally  observed,  covering  the 
cortex,  the  whole  of  which  remains  alive,  while  the  internal  periderms  just  mentioned 
only  occur  exceptionally ;  this  however  may  depend  on  the  fact  that  old  intact  stems 
but  seldom  come  under  observation.  In  order  to  obtain  cork  for  technical  purposes, 
the  almost  useless,  superficially-formed  layer  (called  the  male)  is  removed  from  the  stem 
all  round  (d^masclage) ;  this  is  done  carefully  and  smoothly,  but  not  without  everywhere 
injuring  and  exposing  the  living  cortical  tissue — in  the  best  case  at  least  the  layer  of 
phellogen  and  the  phelloderm.  While  the  cortical  tissue  begins  to  die  off  on  the  injured 
surface,  a  new  periderm  appears,  one  or  two  millimeters  below  the  latter,  around  the 
entire  stem ;  and  its  phellogen  produces  a  new  layer  of  cork,  which  cuts  off  the  portion 
of  cortex  lying  outside  it.  This  periderm  grows  quicker  than  the  external  male  cork, 
and  is  used  technically  as  '  female  cork.'  The  first  peeling  off  of  the  male  cork  is  under- 
taken when  the  tree  is  about  fifteen  years  old.  A  serviceable  female  layer  of  cork  is 
formed  in  about  10-12  years;  a  layer  now  before  me,  twelve  years  old,  has,  for  example, 
an  average  thickness  approaching  3*'™,  without  having  undergone  any  further  dressing. 
The  female  layer  of  cork,  when  sufficiently  thick,  is  now  peeled  off  like  the  male  one,  in 
order  to  be  made  use  of,  and  is  again  replaced  by  the  tree,  in  the  way  described  above, 
by  an  internal  formation  of  periderm.  The  same  process  may  be  repeated  periodically, 
until  the  tree  attains  an  age  of  about  150  years.  If  left  to  grow  indefinitely,  a  female 
layer  of  cork  may  attain  an  immense  thickness;  I  have  a  piece  before  me  i7<^™  thick, 
though  of  course  of  very  bad  quality. 

A  quite  similar  method  to  that  used  for  obtaining  oak-cork  is  employed  in  the  northern 


'  Compare  C.  de  Candolle,  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  de  Geneve,  XVI.  p.  i  (1861),  Taf.  I.  Fig.  2. 
'  C.  de  Candolle,  /.  r. — Von  Mohl,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1848,  p.  361. — See  also  Fliickiger,  PhArma- 
cognosie,  p.  334. 
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provinces  of  Russia  for  repeatedly  obtaining  the  suberous  integaments  of  Betula  alba. 
In  this  tree  also  the  layer  of  cork  subsequently  formed  internally  is  distinguished  from 
that  first  formed  by  its  greater  softness,  which  depends  on  the  predominance  of  delicate, 
wide,  cork-cells  ^ 

Sect.  178.  If  the  woody  plants*  investigated  be  compared,  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  given  previously,  and  in  Sects.  175-17  7?  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  and 
absence  of  the  layers  of  periderm  described,  and  the  appearance  and  periodical 
changes  of  the  latter  according  to  the  time,  region,  and  individual,  the  following 
cases  are  found  to  occur. 

1.  Few  Dicotyledonous  woody  plants,  and  no  Gymnosperms,  keep  their  epi- 
dermis, and  are  destitute  of  any  formation  of  periderm  throughout  life,  or  during  t 
considerable  number  of  periods  of  growth.  Cases  belonging  to  this  category  have 
been  mentioned  at  p.  535.  Among  woody  plants  with  abundant  growth  in  thickness 
Acer  striatum  is  the  most  remarkable  known  case ;  in  stems  a  foot  thick,  at  least 
forty  to  fifly  years  old,  I  found  the  epidermis  still  for  the  most  part  preserved,  with 
only  isolated  local  spots  of  periderm,  as  to  which  it  further  remains  doubtful  whether 
their  origin  had  not  been  caused  by  slight  wounds. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  the  s ferns  in  question  form  superficial  periderm; 
a  relatively  small  number  of  these  (Negundo,  Ilex,  Sophora  japonica,  &c)  form 
periderm  only  in  the  second,  or  a  still  later  period  of  vegetation  of  the  shoot ;  it 
is  formed  in  the  great  majority  during  the  first  period  of  vegetation,  after  the  ex- 
tension and  primary  differentiation  of  tissues  is  complete  in  the  intemode  con- 
cerned; in  our  climate  the  formation  usually  begins  between  the  end  of  May 
(iEsculus)  and  the  end  of  July  (Tilia).  Late  shoots  may  form  periderm  before 
extension  is  completed 

Many  trees  confine  themselves  to  the  formation  of  superficial  periderm  during 
life,  or  for  many  years.  The  periderm  follows  their  growth  in  thickness.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  they  have  a  smooth  cortex,  with  a  suberous  integument,  or  a 
cracked  covering  of  cork  where  the  latter  is  massively  developed  (Quercus  Snber). 
This  condition  is  permanent  through  life  in  the  common  Beech,  and  for  very  many 
(nearly  fifty)  years  at  least  in  Abies  pectinata,  Carpinus,  the  Cork  Oak,  and  many 
others. 

This  too,  again,  is  an  exception  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  the  cases. 
Much  the  greatest  number  of  woody  plants  of  this  category  form  internal  periderais 
later  on  in  periodical  repetition,  and  throw  off  the  superficial  periderm  together  with 
the  successive  external  cortical  zones,  in  the  form  of  scale^bark. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  internal  formation  of  periderm  and  desquamatioi 
of  the  bark  begin,  few  very  accurate  statements  belonging  to  this  subject  exis 
In  many  trees  it  happens  quite  early ;  in  Ulmus  effusa  as  soon  as  the  third  or  four 
l)eriod  of  vegetation  of  the  shoot,  in  Robinia  pseudacacia,  according  to  Hartig,  oft 
even  in  the  first.     According  to  the  same  author '  it  begins  in  the  native  Oaks  in  t 


*  Compare  von  Merklin,   Melanges  Biolog.  de  T Academic  de  St.  Petersbourg,  IV.  (i8 

P-  563- 

'  Compare  Sanio,  /.  c.  pp.  41,  58. 

*  Compare  the  description  of  the  trees  mentioned  in  his  Forstl.  Culturpfl. 
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twenty-fifth  to  thirty-fifth  year  of  life ;  in  the  Alders  in  the  fifteenth  to  twentieth,  the 
Limes  in  the  tenth  to  twelfth,  in  Salix  amygdalina  in  the  eighth  to  tenth ;  in  other 
Willows,  with  relatively  abundant  bark,  earlier.  In  the  Birch  (B.  alba),  the  formation 
of  bark  begins  on  the  stems,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  life  onwards,  starting  at 
the  base,  and  gradually  advancing  upwards,  seldom  to  a  greater  height  than  four 
metres.  Populus  tremula  keeps  its  smooth  superficial  periderm  for  many  years; 
in  P.  nigra  and  pyramidalis  it  is  soon  thrown  off"  by  the  formation  of  bark. 

According  to  MohP  the  stem  of  Pinus  sylvestris  and  nigricans  begins  the 
formation  of  its  thick  scale-bark  in  the  eighth  or  tenth  year. 

3.  A  relatively  small  number  of  woody  plants,  mentioned  above  at  p.  552,  form 
their  first  periderm  deep  down  in  the  cortex,  and  thus  cast  off"  the  external  layers  of 
the  latter  at  once.  In  the  known  cases  this  alw^ays  happens  during  the  first  period 
of  vegetation  of  the  shoot,  or  at  the  limit  between  this  and  the  second.  In  the 
fiirther  behaviour  the  following  different  phenomena  then  appear. 

(a)  After  the  formation  of  the  first  periderm  the  shoot  remains  covered  by  it ; 
it  follows  the  growth  in  thickness  throughout  life,  or  at  least  for  years,  and  a  renewed 
formation  of  internal  periderm  and  bark  only  appears  at  a  late  period.  In  the  stem 
of  Cobaea  scandens,  after  the  external  cortex  has  been  cast  ofi"  in  the  first  year,  and  the 
bast-layer  coated  by  an  irregular  periderm,  no  further  internal  formation  of  periderm 
has  been  observed.  The  latter  occurs  in  Ribes  (according  to  Hanstein,  I,c.);  also 
in  Punica  Granatum,  where  the  one-year-old  branch,  after  it  has  become  coated  with 
periderm,  and  has  cast  off"  the  external  cortex,  as  mentioned  above,  may  grow  for 
10-20  years  in  thickness,  before  a  new  formation  of  bark  (no  doubt  in  the  annular 
form)  once  more  throws  off  a  narrow  cortical  zone.  Among  Coniferous  trees  may 
here  be  mentioned  Pinus  sylvestris  and  nigricans,  in  which  the  casting-off  of  bark 
begins  on  the  stem  at  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  year ;  Larix,  with  a  formation  of  scaly 
bark  beginning  approximately  in  the  eighteenth  year,  and  afterwards  frequently 
repeated ;  and  Abies  excelsa,  where  this  process  begins  about  the  twentieth  year  \ 

{6)  The  first  annular  internal  formation  of  periderm  is  followed  by  that  of 
successive  new  zones,  of  similar  arrangement,  at  short  intervals,  which  have  not  been 
more  acciu*ately  determined,  and  without  exact,  or  at  any  rate  without  exactly 
investigated,  relations  to  the  annual  secondary  growth  of  the  bast.  So  in  the  majority 
of  the  above-mentioned  woody  plants  with  annular  bark,  e.  g.  Melaleuca,  Callistemon, 
Cupressineae,  &c.,  the  cortex  of  which  becomes  covered  within  a  few  years  by  several 
layers  of  bark. 

(f)  In  every  period  of  vegetation  succeeding  the  first  a  new  zone  of  bast  is 
produced,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  whole  zone  belonging  to  the  previous 
year  is  cast  off"  by  formation  of  periderm :  Vitis,  Clematis,  Atragene  and  Caprifolium. 

4.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  woody  plants  investigated  either  show  the  same 
behaviour  in  all  individuals,  or  hereditary  individual  differences.  Examples  of  the 
latter  have  been  mentioned  above  in  the  case  of  the  Stone  Beech,  and  the  Cork 
Oaks  which  form  bark;  the  variety  of  Ulmus  effusa,  known  as  the  Cork  Elm, 
with  large  wing-like  outgrowths  of  cork,  on  the  surface  of  the  first  periderm  of 
young  shoots,  which  is  cast  off"  about  in  the  sixth  year,  may  also  be  mentioned  here. 

*  Botan.  Zeitg.  1859,  P-  33^-  *  ^'^"  Mohl,  i.e. 
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5.  The  phenomena  described  usually  extend  unifonnly  over  the  whole  of  the 
stem  and  its  branches;  examples,  however,  occur  of  differences  in  the  formation  of 
periderm  in  zones  at  different  heights.  This  is  the  case  in  Pinus  sylvcstris  (p.  556), 
a  tree  which  is  distinguished  by  the  thick  bark  on  the  lower  stem,  and  the  fine  peelini; 
bark  on  its  apex  and  branches,  from  its  allies,  e.  g.  P.  Laricio,  in  which  the  thick 
bark  extends  to  the  apex.  According  to  Harlig  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  Birch,  in 
which  the  higher  portions  of  the  stem,  and  the  branches,  independently  of  their  age, 
constantly  remain  covered  by  superficial  periderm  only. 

Sect,  i  79.  Lenitceh '.  In  most  woody  plants  which  form  periderm  the  unifonn 
peridermal  integimienis  hitherto  described  are  intemipled  at  definite  points,  to  be 
more  exactly  indicated  below,  by  bodies  which  are  as  it  were  inserted  in  them  and 
belong  to  them,  to  which  De  Candolle  gave  the  name  of  Lenlicels,  and  Du  Petit- 
Thouars  the  more  descriptive  one  of  cortical  pores.  Only  in  relatively  few  woody 
plants,  provided  with  a  regularly  repeated  annular  formation  of  bark,  have  lenticels 
as  yet  been  sought  in  vain :  Vitis  vinifera,  Lonicera  italica,  L.  periclymenun|«J'£coma 


radicans,  species  of  Clematis,  Philadeiphus  and  Deuizia,  and  Rubus  odoratus,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  in  other  plants,  which  are  nearly  related  systematically 
to  those  mentioned,  or  agree  with  them  in  growth,  habit,  and  formation  of  bark ;  u 
in  those  Loniceras  which  are  not  climbing,  Solannm  Dulcamara  with  annular  baA, 
Ampelopsis,  Periploca,  Wistaria  sinensis,  &c. 

Those  species  which  form  lenticels  anywhere,  have  ihem  both  on  (he  stem  and 
its  branches,  and  on  the  root 

According  to  its  structure  (comp.  Fig.  aai,  and  Figs,  aaa  and  123  below),  the 
Icnticel  may  in  most  cases  be  appropriately  tenned  a  local,  bi-convex  swelling  of  the 
periderm,  often  projecting  above  the  surface  as  well  as  internally ;  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  layer  by  the  presence  of  narrow  intercellular  spaces 


'  Von  Mohl,  Unters.  lib.  d.  Lcnticellen,  Verm.  Schriftcn,  p.  133;  also  p.  Iig. — A.  Tnkul, 
Comptes  Rcndiis,  torn.  ;3,  p.  15.— E.  .Slahl.  Entwicklg.  u.  Analomie  d.  Lcnticellen,  Diss,  and  Botuu 
Zeilg.  iK;.v — G.  Hat>crlandl,Beitr.  z.  Kennln.  il.  LonticeUtn,  Wiener  Acad.  Sitzgsber.  Bd.  7a  (1B75). 
[Also  Krcui,  Entw.  d.  Unticellen  von  Ampelopsis  hederacea,  \Yiencr  Acad.  Sitigsber.  Bd.  LXXXIIL 
l83i  ;  and  Potonie,  LenlicelUn  d.  Maraltiaceen.     Krf.  Bol.  Centralbl.  1881,  Bd.  8,  p.  7a) 
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containing  air  between  the  rounded  edges  of  its  sul)erous,  pliellodermal  and  meriste- 
matic  cells.  By  means  of  these  spaces,  the  intercellular  air-spaces  of  the  cortical 
parenchyma  are  in  open  communication  with  the  external  air  at  the  time  of  active 
vegetation,  as  may  be  proved  experimentally  ;  during  the  resting  period  of  vegetation 
this  connection  may  be  interrupted  by  an  integument  of  ordinary  cork  consisting  of  but 
few  layers. 

In  the  fully  developed  lenticel  minute  investigation  shows  a  phellogcnetic  layer 
of  meristero,  connected  with  that  of  the  adjoining  i)cridenn,  and  the  former,  in  so  far 
as  it  belongs  to  the  lenticel,  either  lies  in  the  same  surface  as  the  surrounding  portion 
of  the  layer,  or  it  bulges  out  towards  the  inside,  or  more  rarely  towards  the  outside 
(e.g.  old  lenticels  of  Ginkgo).  The  cells  of  the  lenticel  arc  either  approximately 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  surrounding  periderm,  or,  not  uncommonly  they  are 
narrower  in  the  tangential  direction.  After  its  first  formation  the  mcristematic  layer 
of  the  lenticels  behaves  similarly  to  the  rest  of  the  phellogcnetic  moristem  as  regards 
its  production  of  tissue.  Like  the  latter  it  always  forms  phelloderm  internally,  and 
in  fact  in  abundance ;  the  latter  may  be  as  much  as  forty  cells  in  thickness  in  each  radial 
row,  e.  g.  in  old  lenticels  of  Ginkgo.  On  the  outer  surface  the  elements  termed  by  Stahl 
the  complcmen/ary  cells  of  the  lenticel  are  first  and  principally  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  cork-cells,  and  like  the  latter  are  arranged  in  radial  rows ;  they  are  approximately 
isodiametric  cells,  similar  to  the  cork-cells  in  form,  but  varying  according  to  the  species, 
with  a  thin  colourless  membrane,  which  for  a  long  time  shows  the  cellulose-reaction, 
and  only  at  a  later  time  becomes  brown  (suberized  ?),  and  docs  not  otherwise  present 
any  peculiarities  of  structure ;  they  have  a  persistent,  colourless,  protoplasmic  layer 
lining  the  wall,  and  this  layer  contains  a  nucleus  and  often  small  quantities  of  starch, 
and  encloses  cell-sap  which  is  also  colourless.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  com- 
plementar)'  cells,  especially  of  the  younger  ones,  which  has  not  been  suflkiciuly  investi- 
gated, is  their  hygroscopicily,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  i.  e.  their  tendency  to  take 
up  water  and  thus  to  swell.  The  often  conspicuous,  puffy  swelling  of  the  lenticels 
on  the  living  tree  in  wet  weather  depends  on  this  property,  and  it  is  further  known  \ 
that  after  dipping  in  water  the  younger  internal  tissue  swells  up  to  a  white  mass, 
which  exudes  from  the  bursting  surrounding  tissue,  becomes  irregularly  split  up  into 
tatters  and  fragments,  and  finally  breaks  up  on  the  surface  into  its  separate  rounded 
cells.  During  this  process  a  considerable,  permanent  increase  in  size  of  the  cells 
takes  place,  at  least  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  radial  direction;  e.g.  the 
roundish  isodiametric  complementary  cells  of  Sambucus  nigra  become  extended  into 
radially  placed  cylinders,  which  may  become  four  limes  as  long  as  broad. 

In  the  cases  of  the  formation  of  lenticels  below  stomaia,  to  be  more  exactly 
described  below,  the  first  formed,  most  superficial  complementary  cells,  differ  from 
those  described  in  the  fact  that  they  are  arranged  irregularly,  and  not  in  radial  rows. 

The  complementary  cells,  like  the  phelloderm  belonging  to  the  lenticel,  are 
rounded  at  their  "radial  angles,  and  Ix'tween  the  latter  interstices  containing  air  exist, 
which  effect  the  above-mentioned  communication  of  the  cortical  intercellular  spaces 
with  the  surrounding  air.     The  rounding  is  either  confined  to  the  narrow  corners, 


'  De  Caiidollc,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  iSj6.  VII.  p.  5.- Von  Mnhl,  Flora,  \^}tiy  Venn.  Schrifttn.  p.  2^9. 
— Unger,  Flora,  1836,  p.  577.  ,tc. 
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the  other  surfaces  of  the  wall  being  flat  and  in  close  connection  with  one  another  (e.g. 
Ginkgo,  Sambucus  and  Lonicera);  or  the  walls  are  rounded  oflf  on  the  greater  part 
of  their  surface,  and  the  cells  are  therefore  only  in  slight  connection,  forming, 
especially  when  dry,  a  loose,  powdery  mass,  e.g.  Prunus  avium,  Pynis  malus,  Robinia, 
Betula,  JQsculus,  and  Gleditschia.  In  the  latter  case  the  mass  of  complementary  cells 
is  held  together,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  layers  of  flat  cells,  firmly  but  not  uninter- 
ruptedly connected  among  themselves  and  with  the  adjoining  loose  ones,  are  always 
formed  alternately  with  some  loose  layers  of  complementary  cells. 

In  the  complementary  mass  of  Quercus  Suber,  which  is  also  loose  and  powdery, 
I  did  not  find  this  arrangement ;  the  cohesion  is  here  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
lenticel  is  enclosed  in  the  tough,  firm  mass  of  cork,  and  thus  protected  from  falling 
to  pieces,  as  will  appear  still  more  clearly  below. 

The  firmer  layers  in  the  loose  lenticels  appear  independently  of  the  limits 
between  the  periods  of  vegetation ;  e.  g.  Fig.  221  shows  two  of  them  in  a  lenticel 
taken  from  a  this  year's  shoot  of  the  Birch  on  the  5th  of  June.  In  older  lenticels, 
however,  even  in  those  filled  with  dense  tissue,  the  formation  of  an  uninterrupted 
layer  of  cork  over  their  whole  surface  occurs  in  many  trees  at  the  close  of  each 
period  of  growth ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period  complementary  cells  are  then 
again  added  by  the  meristematic  layer.  Where  such  a  layer  of  cork  appears  at  the 
close  of  each  period  of  vegetation  (e.  g.  Ginkgo)  it  marks  the  limits  of  the  annual 
zones  of  growth. 

The  uninterrupted  layers  of  cork  serve  to  shut  off"  the  internal  intercellular  air- 
spaces ;  the  former  therefore  constitute  the  *  closing  layers.'  The  closure  is,  however, 
temporary,  as  the  successive  layers  of  cork  are  again  burst  by  the  subsequent  formation 
of  complementary  cells. 

In  trees  which  form  an  autumnal  closing-layer,  the  latter  is,  according  to  Stahl, 
already  present  before  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  renewed  formation  of  comple- 
mentary cells  l)elow  it  begins  with  the  next  period  of  growth,  but  need  not  immediately 
result  in  rupture  and  the  opening  of  aerial  communication,  as  this  obviously  depends 
on  the  relation  existing  between  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  new  formation  and 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  closing  layer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  judging  from  Haber- 
landi's  experiments ',  this  usually  begins  after  the  trees  have  completely  expanded 
their  leaves,  or  even  after  the  close  of  the  flowering  season  in  those  in  which  the 
flowers  appear  later  than  the  leaves,  although,  according  to  the  author's  own  judgment, 
no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  alone,  but  more  accurate 
results  must  be  sought  by  means  of  anatomical  investigation. 

The  outermost  layers  of  the  lenticel,  for  the  time  being,  undergo,  in  pro[X)rtion 
to  the  progress  of  growth  in  thickness  and  phellogenetic  new  production,  the  same 
passive  changes  as  the  layers  of  cork,  namely  desiccation  and  gradual  decay. 

The  productiveness  of  the  phellogenetic  layer  in  a  lenticel  is,  as  a  rule,  especially 
in  the  centrifugal  direction  (centripetal  with  reference  to  the  succession  of  the  dividing 
walls),  greater  than  outside  the  lenticels;  the  latter  therefore  project  as  convex 
bodies  above  the  surrounding  peridermal  surface.  Only  in  those  trees,  which  like 
Ulmus,   Liquidambar,  Euonymus  europaeus,  and  Acer  campestre,  form  wing-Uke, 
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projecting  outgrowths  of  cork,  does  the  converse  case  in  a  certain  sense  appear,  the 
lenticels  lying  in  the  depressions  between  the  wings.  In  the  case  of  the  thick  corky 
layers  of  Quercus  Suber  also,  the  inequalities  of  which  are  principally  due  to 
mechanical  cracking,  the  lenticels  do  not  appear  above  the  surface;  they  traverse 
the  layers  in  the  form  of  radial,  irregularly  constricted  cylindrical  columns,  consisting 
of  a  loose  mass  of  complementary-cells  which  become  brown  on  drying,  and  extend 
from  the  withering  surface  to  the  phellogen ;  they  are  known  to  everj'body  who  has 
seen  a  cork  stopper  as  the  brown  pulverulent  stripes,  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
annual  layers. 

A  lenticel,   belonging  to   a  persistent  periderm  which  increases  successively 

w 

in  circumference  with  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  shoot,  behaves  differently 
according  to  the  species,  as  regards  its  own  growth  in  breadth.  In  numerous  kinds 
of  trees,  as  Prunus  avium,  Betula,  Abies  pectinata,  and  Tamarix  indica,  every  lenticel 
apparently  increases  in  breadth  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  circumference  of 
the  shoot.  On  old  stems  or  branches  the  lenticels  appear  as  large,  transverse 
segments  of  rings.  Although  accurate  measurements  are  wanting  it  may  yet  be 
asserted  of  these  cases  with  approximate  exactness,  that  the  portion  of  phellogen 
belonging  to  the  lenticel  follows  the  dilatational  growth  in  the  same  way  as  is  known 
to  occur  in  the  rest  of  the  periderm,  and  persistently  forms  lenticel-tissue. 

In  other  cases,  e.  g.  Fraxinus  excelsior,  F.  Ornus,  Ailantus,  and  Quercus  Suber, 
the  lenticels  show  little  or  no  increase  of  breadth,  or  even  show  a  decrease  as  they 
become  older.  In  a  third  series,  finally,  e.g.  Pyrus  Malus,  Rhamnus  Frangula, 
Broussonetia,  and  Tsuga  canadensis,  as  well  as  Quercus  Suber,  a  lenticel  may  be 
divided  up  into  several  smaller  ones  by  dense  periderm.  The  latter  case  can  only 
arise  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  certain  points  in  the  phellogen  of  the  lenticel,  cork  in- 
stead of  complementary  tissue  is  formed  from  a  definite  point  of  time  onwards  (no 
doubt  from  the  date  of  the  autumnal  formation  of  the  cork-layer).  The  same  process 
must  go  on  progressively  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre  of  the  lenticel,  when 
the  latter  diminishes  in  its  superficial  extent.-  Where  the  latter  remains  the  same  or 
increases  slightly,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  process  just  mentioned  takes  place  in 
proportion  to  the  dilatation  of  the  phellogen  of  the  lenticel ;  or  whether,  as  is  less 
probable,  the  latter  takes  no  part  in  the  general  dilatation  of  the  cortex,  or  a  lesser 
part  than  the  periderm  outside  the  lenticel. 

According  to  what  has  been  stated,  the  absolute  size  of  the  lenticel  may  change 
considerably  with  age,  in  the  same  individual,  the  transverse  diameter  attaining  the 
length  of  ic™  and  more,  in  lenticels  which  participate  in  the  growth  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  original  superficial  size,  which  remains  unchanged  in  those  growing  but 
little  in  breadth,  may  be  stated  at  about  1°^"'.  In  periderms  which  are  quickly  cast 
off,  e.  g.  that  of  the  Plane,  considerably  smaller  lenticels  occur,  which  can  scarcely 
be  clearly  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  origin  of  the  lenticels  shows  differences  respecting  the  region  and  mode  of 
their  formation,  according  to  the  position  of  the  periderm  to  which  they  belong. 

Where  the  seat  of  the  first  formation  of  periderm  is  the  epidermis,  or  the  sub- 
epidermal layer  of  parenchyma,  or,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  Leguminosae,  a  slightly 
deeper  layer,  the  lenticels  arise  below  the  stomaia^  namely  one  under  each  stoma  when 
the  latter  are  not  very  numerous  and  are  uniformly  distributed,  e.  g.  Sambucus  nigra, 
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Prunus  Cerasus,  Ligustrum  vulgare,  Syringa  petstca,  Salix  fragilis,  Rhus  typhJnain, 
Fraxinus  Ornus,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  and  many  oihers ; — or,  where  the  stomata  are 
grouped  together,  one  lenlicel  is  formed  under  each  group,  e.  g.  species  of  Fopulus, 
Juglans  regia,  and  Hedera  Regnoriana ;  the  stoma  under  which  the  lenlicel  originates 
lies  over  the  middle  of  the  latter  at  a  later  stage  of  development,  while  other  neigh- 
bouring ones  may  lie  in  the  periphery,  e.  g.  Euonymus  europsns,  Persica  vulgaris, 
and  Comus  sanguinea. 

Even  where  the  stomata  are  less  numerous,  some  of  them  may  remun  with* 
out  any  share  in  the  formation  of  lenticels,  as  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the 
horizontal  shoots  to  be  described  below, 
in  which  the  number  of  lenticels  on  tbe 
upper  side  is  smaller  than  that  on  the 
lower  side.  In  the  investigated  cases 
the  stomata  are  here  equally  numerous 
on  both  sides,  and  on  the  upper  side  at 
least  are  always  more  numerous  on  the 
same  area  than  the  lenticels. 

The  formation  of  lenticels  below 
.b^w'BTw"t™Ssj!™'^^iji^T^'"'^^'°^'  stomata  begins  with  the  growth  and 
'""l!i!!^'ait^™lt'kT^^j^i^'^^^^'^»pmr!^^  divisions  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  Ijnng 
X1art?;,;^''Af^S?'"^ '■''''''''''*'"' "'■'''''''"  in  this  position.  (Figs,  aaa  and  223. 
comp.  also  Fig.  azi,  p.  560).  Tbe 
divisions  at  first  take  place  variously  in  different  directions.  Their  products,  and  also 
no  doubt  the  cells  which  have  not  yet  divided,  grow  chiefly  in  the  direction  at  right 


angles  to  the  epidermis ;  their  angles  become  rounded,  the  chlorophyll  originally  con- 
tained in  them  disappears,  and  the  cells  actjuire  the  properties  of  delicate  colourless 
complementary  cells.  Similar  changes  now  extend  furtlier  in  area  and  depth  from  the 
original  point  of  departure.  As  this  goes  on  the  further  dividing  walls  soon  assume 
a  more  regular  and  uniform  tangential  position,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  above- 
mentioned  pliellogenetic  layer  of  meristcm,  which  is  usually  concave  towards  the  in- 
side, finally  appears.  l"he  mass  of  complementary  cells  lying  outside  this,  in  which  the 
di*'isions  soon  cease,  becomes  more  and  more  <lriven  towards  the  outside,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  its  own  growth,  and  of  constant  additions  from  the  phellogen ;  it  first  bulges 
out  the  epidermis,  and  then  breaks  through  it  by  a  longitudinal  crack  passing  through 
the  stoma,  or  through  one  of  the  numerous  stomata,  and  then  protrudes  through  the 
gap.  The  complementary  cells  coming  out  through  the  crack,  which  is  constantly 
opening  wider,  then  dry  up,  together  with  the  shreds  of  epidermis  adhering  to  them ; 
they  form  those  elements  of  the  complementary  mass  which  were  mentioned  above 
as  not  being  radially  arranged,  and  as  peculiar  to  stomatal  lenticels. 

The  beginning  of  the  formation  of  lenticels  takes  place  as  a  rule  on  the  young 
shoot  at  an  early  period,  before  longitudinal  extension  is  complete,  and  before  the 
formation  of  other  periderm.  Indeed  the  latter  as  a  rule  starts  from  the  edges  of  the 
lenticels,  as  soon  as  the  phellogenetic  layer  is  formed  in  the  latter,  and  is  continued 
thence  over  the  surface  of  the  shoot.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rare,  and  apparently 
peculiar  to  individuals  ^  It  is  true  that  the  two  processes  often  follow  one  another 
immediately,  so  that  the  appearance  of  periderm  and  lenticels  may  be  spoken  of  as 
simultaneous,  without  any  great  error.  In  shoots  with  a  long-lived  epidermis  on  the 
other  hand  (Sophora  japonica,  Rosa  canina,  Negundo,  and  Acer  striatum),  the  lenti- 
cels already  appear  in  the  first  year,  and  thus  long  before  the  further  extension  of 
the  periderm. 

It  is  obvious  that  according  to  the  epidermal  or  sub-epidermal  origin  of  the 
periderm,  special  differences  must  occur  with  reference  to  the  conditions  described, 
especially  as  regards  the  connection  of  the  segments  of  the  phellogen  with  one  another. 
For  these  StahFs  work  may  be  referred  to. 

In  the  superficial  periderms,  a//  original  lenticels^  so  far  as  is  known,  are  formed 
below  stomata  in  the  manner  described. 

Secondly,  the  formation  of  lenticels  occurs  independently  ofstomatay  on  periderms 
either  when  first  developing,  or  in  older  stages,  owing,  as  it  may  be  shortly  expressed, 
to  the  fact  that  the  phellogenetic  layer  of  meristem  forms,  on  limited  areas,  lenticel- 
tissue  instead  of  ordinary  periderm.  If  this  begins  after  layers  of  cork  are  already 
present,  the  latter  are  burst  by  the  growing  lenticel.  A  more  minute  description  of 
these  processes  is  superfluous  after  what  has  been  stated  above ;  for  some  special  cases, 
and  also  for  the  peculiar  formation  of  lenticels  on  the  sites  of  the  insertion  of  the 
leaves  in  Abies  pectinata,  a  case  which  does  not  strictly  belong  to  this  category, 
reference  may  be  made  once  more  to  Stahl's  work. 

Lenticels  independent  of  stomata  arise  on  the  internal  periderms,  both  on  those 
first  formed  and  on  the  succeeding  ones,  simultaneously  with  the  origin  of  the  rest 
of  the  peridermal  layer  (with  the  obvious  exception  of  plants  wholly  destitute  of 
lenticels). 

According  to  Stahl's  observation  on  Pyrus  Malus,  and  Haberlandt's  enumera- 
tions to  be  mentioned  below,  they  may  also  be  successively  formed  anew,  between 
the  pre-existing  ones,  on  older  periderms  which  have  been  growing  for  some  time, 
whether  these  be  superficial,  or  of  endogenous  origin. 

The  latter  new  formations  increase  the  number  of  lenticels  on  those  periderms 
which  follow  the  dilatation.  Those  appearing  on  successive  periderms  replace  those 
lenticels  which  are  lost  when  the  bark  is  separated.  If  the  bark  is  thrown  off  in  scales, 


*  Sec  Stahl,  /.  t".  p.  J3. 
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as  in  Platanus  and  Pyrus  Malus,  the  new  ones  appear  on  the  surface  laid  bare 
by  its  removal.  In  trees  with  an  adherent,  longitudinally  cracked  bark,  as  Robinia, 
Prunus  domestica,  species  of  Populus,  and  Ginkgo,  the  living  lenticels  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  longitudinal  furrows.  The  first  cortical  cracks  pass  through  the  first- 
formed  lenticels  themselves,  and  give  them  the  position  indicated.  New  ones  then 
arise  in  the  peridermal  layers  which  are  successively  laid  bare  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  by  the  further  extension  of  the  crack. 

According  to  the  few  existing  enumerations,  and  judging  from  appearances, 
the  number  of  the  lenticels  occurring  on  the  same  transverse  portion  constantly  in- 
creases with  the  dilatation,  at  least  in  many  trees ;  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent, 
the  smaller  the  dilatational  growth  of  the  individual  lenticel. 

As  follows  from  the  facts  discussed  above,  the  distribution  of  the  lenticels  on  a 
shoot  is  in  general  determined  by  that  of  the  stomata,  by  the  structure  of  the  older 
cortical  surface,  the  form  of  the  bark,  &c.  An  additional  phenomenon,  independent 
of  all  these  relations,  further  appears,  namely,  that  while  the  distribution  is  uniform 
all  round  on  upright  shoots,  in  those  growing  horizontally  the  upper  side  has  fewer 
lenticels  than  the  lower  side.  The  amount  of  difference  between  the  two  sides  varies, 
according  to  the  species,  and  according  to  the  age  of  the  shoots  of  a  tree ;  in  the 
latter  respect  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  greatest  in  young  stages,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  equalised  as  growth  in  thickness  proceeds.  Of  the  numbers  found  by 
Haberlandt  for  this  relation,  in  several  species  of  tree  (species  of  Gleditschia,  Tilia, 
and  Ulmus  campestris),  some  may  be  given  here,  which  also  illustrate  the  successive 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  the  lenticels.  The  number  on  the  upper  side  is 
printed  as  the  numerator,  that  on  the  lower  side  as  the  denominator  of  a  fraction. 
Piece  of  branch,  20  ^ "» long,  of — 

I  J/  year.  3-5'^  year.  i  o- 1 5M  year, 

Gleditschia  triacanthos:     ■^^;  ^f ;  ^g^. 

Ulmus  campestris :  -5^;  fj;  ^, 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

ANOMALOUS  THICKENING  IN  DICOTYLEDONS 

AND  GYMNOSPERMS. 

Sect.  i8o.  The  secondary  growth  in  thickness  of  stem  and  root  differs  in  a 
number  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gyranosperms  from  that  which  is  called  normal  because 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  large  majority  of  these  plants  ;  it  is  therefore  called  anomalous 
in  the  cases  in  question. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  range  among  anomalous  forms  those  not  uncommon 
cases,  in  which  by  reason  of  strongly  eccentric  growth  of  the  xylem,  while  the  growth 
in  thickness  of  the  surrounding  cortex  is  almost  uniform,  the  stem  or  root  attain 
forms,  which  differ  greatly  from  the  ordinary  conical  or  cylindrical  form ;  but  in 
which  the  other  relations  are  normal.  An  exquisite  example  of  this  scries  is  seen  in 
the  upright  stem  of  Heritiera  Fomes,  described  by  Schacht  ^  which,  as  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  description,  grows  at  first  in  a  manner  in  other  respects  normal,  and 
uniformly  all  round,  but  later  grows  in  thickness  more  especially  at  two  opposite 
comers,  so  that  it  attains  the  form  of  a  board,  c.  g.  i\  ft.  broad,  and  only  i  in. 
thick.  Such  phenomena  appear  in  very  striking  form  in  climbing  stems  :  species  of 
Cissus,  and  Piper  with  strap-shaped  stems* ;  Cassia  quinquangulata ''  with  five  or  more 
marked  prominences,  as  seen  in  transverse  section,  each  of  these  being  opposite  to 
one  of  the  orthostichies  of  leaves ;  Lantana  spec.  *  with  four  longitudinal  prominences 
separated  by  deep  furrows,  and  alternating  regularly  with  the  leaf-insertions,  &c. 
In  the  above-named  climl)ers  there  often  appears  a  splitting  of  the  whole  stem  at  the 
furrows  when  it  grows  old.  Again,  allied  but  less  regular  inequalities  occur  not 
unfrequently  in  roots,  and  are  characteristic,  e.  g.  in  those  of  Ononis  spinosa 
described  by  Wigand ".  All  these  appearances,  considered  anatomically,  are  nothing 
more  than  extreme  instances  of  the  widespread  phenomenon  of  unequal  eccentric 
development  of  the  woody  layers,  which  appear  as  specific  peculiarities  in  the 
examples  cited,  while  in  other  plants  they  may  appear  as  phenomena  peculiar  to  the 
individual,  or  induced  by  definite  physiological  causes.  They  may  therefore  be 
excluded  from  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  reference  being  made  to  Sects. 
138  and  140.* 

Sect.  181.    A  special  anatomical  treatment  is,  however,  demanded  by  those 


'  Lchrb.  I.  p.  344.  *  Criiger,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1850,  p.  121, 

'  Ibid.  1851,  p.  469.  *  Fr.  Miillcr,  Botan.  Zeitg.  1866. 

'  riora,  1856,  p.  673. 
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anomalies  of  growth,  which  differ  from  normal  cases  in  having  some  other  arrange- 
ment of  the  initial  layers  which  maintain  growth,  or  some  other  distribution  of  the 
tissues,  or  in  showing  special  phenomena  of  dilatation.  It  must  be  maintained  from 
the  first  that  even  the  anomalies  to  be  described  are  derived  from  ordinar}'  initial 
structures,  which  are  usually  formed  according  to  the  normal  Dicotyledonous  t}'pc ; 
that  in  their  case  al?o  we  have  to  do  with  a  further  formation  of  secondary  wood 
and  secondary  bast,  which  are  derived  from  the  same  kinds  of  tissue  as  the  normal 
formations ;  that  their  formation  arises  from  secondar}'  meristems  and  cambial  layers, 
which,  when  present,  behave  fundamentally  like,  or  very  similarly  to  such  normal 
tissues ;  and  that,  finally,  the  phenomena  accompannng  an  increase  by  cambium, 
such  as  dilatation,  formation  of  periderm,  &c.,  also  in  themselves  resemble  those  of 
normal  examples.  Hence  also  the  same  terms  will  be  used,  and  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  except  when  special  modifications  are  described  by 
special  terms. 

The  relations  now  under  consideration  differ  from  one  another  and  from  normal 
cases,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  to  a  very  variable  degree,  and  are  con- 
nected one  with  another,  and  with  normal  cases  by  various  intermediate  forms.  If 
the  latter  be  neglected,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  following  main  phenomena. 

1.  Anomalous  distribution  of  the  tissues  in  zones  of  wood  and  bast,  with 
normally  derived,  normally  arranged,  and  permanently  active  normal  cambium: 
Sects.  182-186. 

2 .  Abnormal  formation  and  arrangement  of  cambium,  wood,  and  bast : — 

(a)  Besides  the  normal  cambial  ring  a  second  appears,  concentric  with  the 
first,  at  the  inner  limit  of  the  ring  of  wood;  Sect.  187. 

(5)  In  place  of  the  one  normal  cambial  ring  in  the  ring  of  bundles,  there 
appear  round  the  primary  vascular  bundles  several  separate  cambiums  side  by  side, 
either  one  round  each  vascular  bundle,  or  one  round  each  group  of  vascular  bundles. 
Their  position  between  the  xylem  and  phloem  of  the  bundle  or  bundles,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  secondary  products  of  wood  and  bast  relatively  to  the  latter, 
resembles  that  in  normal  cases,  Sects.  188,  189:  rarely  it  is  inverted,  Sect  19a 
Their  productiveness  is  (compared  with  c)  permanent.  To  distinguish  them  from 
the  normal  general  cambiums  they  may  be  called  parlialy  and  the  rings  or  zones  of 
secondary  growth  derived  from  them  partial  ihickening-y  wood-,  or  last-rings  in  contrast 
to  the  normal  general  ring.  For  shortness'  sake,  the  woody  ring  is  often  simply 
spoken  of  when  the  whole  ring  is  meant. 

(c)  Reneived  thickening  zones.  The  increase  in  thickness  begins  normally,  then 
stoi)s,  and  is  continued  by  a  new  cambial  zone,  which  is  formed  from  secondary 
meristcm  in  the  parenchyma  outside  the  first,  and  this,  as  well  as  an  unlimited 
number  of  successive  ones,  may  behave  like  the  first,  and  like  it  be  replaced  by 
a  fresh  one.  The  successive  zones,  or  cambial  layers  are  nearly  concentric,  and 
arise  in  centrifugal  order ;  their  arrangement  and  productiveness  are  normal,  as  long 
as  they  continue:  Seel.  191. 

(c/)  Extrafascicular  cambium.  The  cambial  zone  does  not,  as  in  normal  cases, 
pass  through  the  primary  bundle-ring,  but  lies  entirely  outside  it :  the  arrangement  of 
the  products  of  its  activity  differs  from  the  normal:  Sects.  192  and  196. 

^^.  Abnormal  dilatation  of  the  internal  old  parenchyma  belonging  to  the  xylem, 
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usually  connected  milh  l!ie  apjiearance  of  new  zones  or  inlncalary  wood,  bast,  and 
cambium  derived  from  secondary  meristem :  Sects.  i()j,  194. 

All  these  chief  phenomena  often  show  not  only  reciprocal  approaches  to  one 
another,  but  often  occur  variously  combined.  The  following  description  of  con- 
crete instances  is  arranged  as  nearly  as  may  be  according  lo  the  above  heads, 
but  cannot  be  classified  exactly  in  that  way,  without  relinquishing  all  clearness, 
and  incurring  endless  repetition.  The  paragraphs  specified  under  the  single  heads 
usually  indicate  those  points  only  where  the  mosi  imporlani  examples  of  them  are  to 
be  found. 

The  consequences  of  increase  in  thickness  as  they  affect  the  changes  of  the 
peripheral  parts,  dilatation,  distortions,  secondary  metamorphoses  in  the  cortex,  and 
formations  of  periderm,  are  in  general  the  same,  and  varied  in  the  same  manner 
in  anomalous  stems  as  in  normal  secondary  iliickening.  They  have  f>een  but  little 
investigated  in  detail.  They  will  therefore  be  only  shortly  noticed  as  opportunity 
offers  in  the  following  description. 

Where  cambium  and  bundles  of  «'ood  and  bast  develope  from  secondary 
meriatem,  the  latter  always  arises  by  division  of  parenchymatous  cells,  which  are  as 
usual  for  the  most  part  relatively  short,  while  the  above-named  tissues  are  composed 
of  elongated  elements.  Those  secondary  formations  must  therefore  induce  distortion 
and  displacement  of  the  tissues  present.  With  the  exception  of  the  one  case,  to  be 
noticed  below,  of  Cocculus  palmatus,  investigated  and  discussed  by  Radlkofer, 
Nageli,  and  Eichler,  no  exact  investigation  has  been  made  of  these  phenomena. 

As  is  the  case  with  almost  all  anatomical  peculiarities  the  anomalies  of  secondary 
thickening  also  are  in  part  evident  phenomena  of  adaptation,  and  may  in  part  even  be 
explained  directly  as  the  outcome  of  mechanical  causes ;  they  are  in  part  unexplained 
^anatomical  characters,  which  must  be  regarded  as  inherited.  To  the  first  category 
belong  the  anomalies  of  twining  and  climbing  liane-stcms  from  the  most  different 
families,  whose  non-climbing  congeners  have  normal  growth,  as  in  the  Bignoniacex, 
Sapindaceze,  Leguminoste,  Malpighiacere,  and  others  to  be  named  below.  The 
lianes  from  certain  families,  especially  the  Sapindacese,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
Ihcm,  show  very  special  peculiarities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  remarkable  uniformity 
"■'Mfien  seen  between  those  belonging  10  the  most  different  families,  as  e.  g.  Mcni- 
j^prmum  and  Gnetum,  Bignonia  and  some  ApocynaccK,  &c.  To  the  second  category 
of  unexplained  anatomical  characters  belong  the  phenomena  to  be  described  in  the 
Chenopodiaceas  and  their  allies,  in  Strychnos,  Avicennia,  So.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer 
shortly  to  this,  and  to  dispense  with  further  observations,  till  exact  tnvtetigations  of 
individual  cases  have  been  published. 

Sect.  18*.  As  the  first  and  simplest  instance  of  anomalous  dhlribution  0/ tissues 
where  thf  cambium  is  normal  may  be  mentioned  the  case,  in  which  the  production  of 
wood  alongside  of  the  latter  is  unequal  in  successive  longitudinal  bands,  while  the 
production  of  bast  is  more  active  opposite  those  bands  where  the  development  of 
wood  is  less.  The  wood,  therefore,  when  considered  separately,  appears  excentrically 
unequal  in  some  definite  form,  or  furrowed,  in  transverse  section  notched  and  lobed. 
The  eccentricity  is,  however,  equalised,  and  the  furrows  filled  up  by  correspondingly 
large  and  specially  formed  masses  of  bast,  and  the  whole  form  of  the  stem  or  root 
differs  from  that  of  the  wood.     Leaving  cases  of  very  slight  inequality  out  of  ai 
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the  root  of  Polygala  Senega '  belongs  to  this  scries  :  here,  as  a  rule,  the  wood  grows 
strongly  in  thickness  only  in  one  approximate  longitudinal  half,  the  bast  in  the  other. 
The  former,  as  seen  in  transverse  section,  attains  the  form  of  a  half- circle  with  the 
periphery  turned  towards  its  stronger  growing  side,  or  of  a  circle  with  a  broad  piece 
cut  out  of  it  on  the  weaker  side.  The  transverse  section  of  the  bast  appears  as 
a  narrow  segment  of  a  ring  surrounding  the  more  strongly  grown  half  of  the  wood, 
on  the  other  side  as  a  large  segment  of  an  ellipse.  In  the  dried  root  the  stronger  band 
of  bast  projects  as  the  well-known  keel. 

Sect.  183.  The  inequalities  in  question  appear  in  much  more  characteristic  fomi 
in  the  stems  of  lianes  with  deeply  grooved  wood,  and  with  bast-plates  which  project 
into  the  grooves :  Bignoniateae  Phytocrene  and  others  to  be  named  below. 

In  the  fLYtmbm^  Bignmiacea:'',  Figs  324-226,  the  secondary  growth  of  wood 
and  bast  is  derived  from  a  norm-il  rmg  of  cambium  and  begins  «ilh  the  formation 
of  a  zone  of  wood  and  bast,  of  normal  structure  and  equal  thickness  all  round, 


i.e.  like  a  ring.  The  latter  is  limited  from  the  primary  outer  cortex  by  an  inter- 
rupted zone  of  fibrous  bundles.  In  each  internode  there  are  four  bundles  of  this 
zone  (_/■),  which  are  from  the  first  larger  than  the  rest.  They  lie  always,  according 
to  Crtiger,  in  four  planes,  which  alternate  regulariy  with  the  orthosiichies  of  Icares, 
and  are  perpentlicuhr  with  reference  to  the  straight  internode ;  in  transverse  section 
ihey  arc  arranged  crosswise. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  growth  in  thickness,  the  increase  of  the  wood 
in  the  longiiudinal  bands  opposite  the  four  large  crosswise  fibrous  bundles  is  left 


'  \Vali>vt>.,  I!.ilati.  Zeitt;.  1H51.  P-  ■197  J  WiEaiicI,  in  Flora, /.f.;  Figures  in  Wigand,  Fhanna- 
cognosie.  .wl  l!crg.  liolnn.  Zuitg.  IS,;:,  Tiif.  I ;  Alias,  T.if.  VIII. 

"  GaiKlichauil,  Rcchcrclics.  &c.,  sur  Torganograpliio,  &c.,  des  vcg^laiu  (Mem.  presenU'n  1 
r.\cail.  ilus  ScitnctK,  l»m.  VIJI),  rnris,lR4l;  Idem  in  Aiehives  <Ic  Bol.inique,  II.  {iSj3>.— A.  de 
Jussicii,  Monogr.  <lcs  M.-ilpifrhincccs ;  Archives  du  Museum,  torn.  111.  (184,1). — Metleiiius  in  Lin- 
nan,  lilt.  11)  (1847).— .SoMeiden,  GiuniWige,  3  Aufl.  II.  165.  — Criigcr,  Bolan.  Zeitg.  iSjo,  y.  101.— 
V.  Mohl.  Uoian.  Zi'iig.  1X5.=;,  p.  875,— Hure.iu,  Monngr.  iks  Digtioniacccs,  Paris,  1864,  p.  110;  Id.  m 
Knllcl,  Soc.  fiol.  lie  Fr.ince,  1S71,  p.  14.— K.  Miiller,  Itotan.  ZcitR.  1866,  p.  65,  [WestentiaieT  n. 
Aniliromi,  I.cbensweisc  u,  Struktur  d.  Sthling— n.  Kletleiplt.-uiicn.  Flora,  1881.J 
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behind  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circumference,  wliile  the  converse  holds  in  the 
production  of  secondary  bast.  While  in  other  respects  the  wood  increases  as  usual 
among  the  woody  Dicotyledons,  and  remains  surrounded  by  a  relatively  narrow  layer 
of  bast,  it  first  appears  depressed  in  the  four  longitudinal  bands  indicated,  and  is  soon 
interrupted  by  furrows  limited  by  flat  lateral  surfaces,  which  increase  in  depth  as  the 
thickening  proceeds :  the  wood  thus  becomes  four-lobed  in  transverse  section : 
the  groove  is,  however,  exactly  filled  up  by  a  bast-plate  which  runs  out  externally 
into  the  original  bast,  so  that  the  cylindrical  or  ribbed  surface  of  the  stem  suffers 
no  important  change  of  form  through  the  unequal  growth  of  the  wood.  The 
cambial  zone  surrounds,  on  the  one  hand,  the  four  prominent  portions  of  the  wood 
as  far  as  the  margins  of  the  bast-plates,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  four  bands  of  wood  of  which  the  growth  is  suppressed :  it  forms  at  both  points 
both  wood  and  bast,  but  in  unequal  quantity  as  described.  On  the  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  bast-plates,  from  the  margins  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  furrows,  it  is  inter- 
rupted ;  as  soon  as  the  inflexion  of  the  wood  begins,  the  cells  at  the  margins  of  the 
grooves  lose  their  cambial  properties,  and  assume  those  of  parenchyma  of  the 
medullary  rays.  At  each  margin  of  each  of  the  eight  sections  of  the  cambial  zone 
thus  separated,  the  cells  immediately  adjoining  it  form  henceforth  only  parenchyma 
of  medullary  ra3'S ;  those  of  the  margin  of  the  projecting  i)ortions  of  wood  form 
especially  cells  of  medullary  rays  of  the  xylem  in  centrifugal  succession,  those  at  the 
base  of  the  groove  forming  cells  of  the  bast  rays  in  centripetal  succession. 

The  lateral  surfaces  of  each  bast-plate  are  therefore  limited  by  one  pluri-  or 
multi-seriate  medullary  ray,  which  may  be  divided  into  one  radial  portion  belonging 
to  the  bast-plate,  which  grows  centripetally,  and  one  belonging  to  the  contiguous 
projection  of  wood,  which  grows  in  the  main  ccntrifugally.  As  a  result  of  the 
non-uniform  progression  of  its  growth,  a  continuous  displacement  goes  on  between 
the  two  radial  portions,  in  other  words,  between  the  lateral  faces  of  the  bast-plate 
and  the  adjoining  ones  of  the  woody  projections ;  the  two  faces  are  not  grown  together 
one  with  another;  in  transverse  sections,  even  of  fresh  internodes,  a  slit -like  space 
often  appears  between  the  two ;  the  bast-plate  is  in  close  tissue-connection  with  its 
surroundings  only  at  the  outer  and  inner  sides.  But,  as  has  been  already  said,  there 
is  also  a  slow  growth  of  wood  from  the  portions  of  cambium  at  the  base  of  the 
groove,  and  accordingly  as  this  goes  on,  there  succeeds  a  firm  coalescence  (and 
usually  lignification)  of  the  radial  portions  of  the  medullary  ray,  as  far  outwards  as 
the  formation  of  wood  extends. 

The  finer  structure  of  the  wood  shows  no  specially  remarkable  peculiarities  in 
those  species,  which  have  been  more  exactly  studied.  Their  bundles  consist,  e.  g.  in 
Bignonia  (Anisosiichus  Bur.)  capreolata  \  of  wide-pitted  vessels,  narrow  spirally 
thickened  pitted  vessels,  and  vessel-like  tracheides,  wood-fibres,  paratracheal  bundle- 
parenchyma,  and  intermediate  fibres :  they  are  traversed  by  numerous  one-  or  few- 
layered  medullary  rays,  to  which  may  be  added  the  four  at  the  limiting  faces  of  the 
four  portions  of  wood  which  are  superseded.  These  latter  portions,  besides  their 
limited  development,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  wood  in  the  species 
named  by  their  denser  structure,  resulting  from  the  absence  or  paucity  of  wide  pitied 


*  Compare  Sanio,  Uotan.  Zsitg.  1863,  p.  407. 
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vessels.  This  difference  between  the  superseded  and  the  projecting  bands  of  wood 
is  absent  in  other  species.  The  genus  Clytostoma  is,  according  to  Bureau,  distin- 
guished from  most  others  by  very  dense  compact  wood,  with  very  narrow  vessels ; 
also,  the  cortex  is  generally  of  normal  structure.  The  bast  consists  of  normal  soft- 
bast,  which  is  traversed  by  narrow  concentric  continuous  zones  of  bast-fibres.  In 
the  bast-plates  the  first-formed  secondary  zones  of  soft  bast  are  s|>ecially  narrow, 
and  but  little  thicker  than  the  zones  of  fibres  alternating  with  them  ;  those  which  are 
formed  later  are  often  on  the  average  of  much  larger,  but  alternately  variable,  radial 
diameter.  The  soft  bast  consists,  especially  in  the  plates,  of  sieve-tubes,  mentioned 
in  Chap.  V,  which  are  usually  wide,  and  are  surrounded  in  the  usual  way  by  delicate 
cambiform  cells.  Here  also  there  are  various  special  differences  according  to  genera 
and  species. 

The  phenomena  hitherto  described  are  uniform  for  all  climbing  Bignoniacese 
with  four  intruding  plates  of  bast.  Exceptionally,  and  as  an  individual  peculiarity, 
the  number  five  is  found  instead  of  four.  As  regards  further  conditions,  there  are 
variations  which  are  in  exact  correlation  with  the  generic  differences  founded  on  the 
formation  of  flowers  and  fruit. 

The  number  of  the  superseded  bands  of  wood  and  intruding  bast-plates  in  a 
numl)er  of  genera  remains  always  limited  to  four  as  described.  In  numerous  others, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  four  primary  plates  there  appear  successively 
new  ones  in  addition  as  the  growth  in  thickness  proceeds :  these  from  their  origin 
onwards  behave  in  all  points  like  the  similar  primary  ones,  and  in  ordinary  regular 
cases  are  so  arranged  that  each  bast-plate  of  next  higher  order  divides  the  protrusion 
of  wood,  on  which  it  appears,  into  two  almost  equal  lobes  (Fig.  226).  All  bast-plates 
of  the  same  rank  arise  almost  simultaneously,  and  therefore  intrude  an  almost  equal 
distance  inwards,  the  lobes  of  the  wood,  successively  increased  from  4  to  8,  16,  32, 
therefore  show  a  regular  dichotomous  division  and  arrangement.  When  the  stem 
has  grown  very  old,  these  conditions  may  become  less  regular. 

In  many  genera  each  single  bast -plate  has  exclusively  the  phenomena  of  growth 
above  described,  and  therefore  always  remains  equally  broad  throughout.  In  others, 
however,  the  plates  become  gradually  broader  outwards  in  the  following  manner: 
opposite  each  protruding  mass  of  xylem,  after  it  has  grown  in  thickness  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  radial  band  limiting  the  bast-plate  itself  hangs  back  in  its  growth,  while 
the  portion  of  cambium  adjoining  it  forms  a  narrow  bast-plate  in  the  manner  above 
described,  and  is  joined  laterally  on  to  that  first  present  Since  the  same  process  is 
repeated  periodically — perhaps  with  each  annual  layer — as  the  growth  in  thickness 
proceeds,  each  bast-plate  becomes  broader  outwards,  by  step-like  increments  on 
both  sides.  Each  step-like  portion  of  it,  as  well  as  the  superseded  radial  band  of 
wood  belonging  to  it,  has  the  properties  above  described  for  the  primary  ones. 
According  to  the  individual  case,  each  successive  order  of  steps  arises  at  the  two 
sides  of  one  plate,  and  of  all  the  plates  of  one  transverse  section  of  a  stem  at  a  more 
or  less  equal  distance  from  the  middle ;  the  whole  arrangement  of  steps  is  therefore 
to  a  variable  extent  regular  or  irregular.     Comp.  Figs,  225,  226. 

The  widening  of  the  bast-plates  outwards,  as  described,  is  continuous,  if  the 
segments  of  wood,  which  adjoin  the  successive  steps,  widen  in  their  further  increas»e 
in  such  a  way   that  the  limiting  fates   remain  exactly  radial  (Fig.  225).     But  in 
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certain  genera  it  happens  that  the  segments  of  wood  at  the  sides  of  the  bast-plates 
grow  during  the  increase  in  thickness,  not  only  in  a  radial  direction,  but  also 
tangentially,  and  become  successively  broader,  so  that  they  press  against  the  bast- 
plate,  and  squeeze  it  together,  displacing  and  destroying  its  elements.  The  same 
process  is  repeated  in  the  successive  steps,  so  that  old  plates  are  alternately  broader, 
and  reduced  to  quite  narrow  bands  by  step-like  corners,  which  encroach  simul- 
taneously upon  them,  those  from  opposite  sides  often  coming  into  contact,  and 
even  overlapping  one  another.     Comp.  Fig.  226. 

In  addition  to  these  diversely  varied  phenomena  there  appear  finally  in  the  old 
stem  in  certain  genera,  sometimes  concentrically  renewed  rings  of  growth,  sometimes 
splittings  of  the  first  by  subsequent  intercalary  growth ;  this  will  be  discussed  in 
later  paragraphs. 

The  roots  of  the  plants  in  question  have,  according  to  Criiger,  in  many  species  the 
same  lobes,  with  intruding  bast-plates  as  the  stems,  with  this  difference,  that  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  lobes  and  plates  are  less  regular.  Bureau's  statements  contradict 
this,  even  in  Bign.  Unguis,  which  is  specially  quoted  by  Crflgcr,  since  according  to  the  former 
bast-plates  do  not  occur,  but  the  thick  masses  of  the  xylem  composed  of  vessels  and 
wood  fibres  are  only  variously  cleft  by  bands  of  parenchyma,  which  sometimes  intrude 
radially,  while  sometimes  they  are  arranged  transversely,  and  connect  the  radial  bands  in 
a  reticulate  manner.  In  the  tuberous  swellings  of  the  roots,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
genera  Glaziovia  Bur.  and  Bignonia  Bur.,  the  parenchyma  is  largely  developed  between 
relatively  small  vascular  and  fibrous  strands.  In  these  cases  therefore  there  is  simply  the 
structure  of  parenchymatous  roots.  Also  in  branch-roots  two  to  three  years  old  of  An. 
capreolata  I  do  not  find  the  characteristic  stem  structure.  The  xylem  is  in  transverse  sec- 
tion only  slightly  undulated,  composed  of  sclerotic  elements,  with  medullary  rays  of  one 
or  a  few  rows  of  cells;  the  bast-layer  is  thin,  with  few  relatively  small  sieve-tubes,  and 
small  scattered  groups  of  fibres  at  the  outer  limit ;  the  cortex,  as  noted  on  p.  547,  is  per- 
sistent, and  composed  of  thin-walled  parenchyma  surrounded  by  a  superficial  periderm. 

The  generic  anatomical  characters  of  the  stems  of  the  Bignoniacea*,  founded  by  Bureau, 
are  based  partly  on  the  combination  of  the  different  phenomena  above  described,  partly 
on  special  conditions  of  structure  of  wood,  cortex,  and  periderm;  and,  finally,  on  the 
general  form  of  the  stem.  Since  it  is  of  interest  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
differences  of  structure  and  growth,  which  obtain  within  a  narrowly  circumscribed  group 
of  nearly  allied  plants,  corresponding  in  their  mode  of  life  and  adaptation,  and  which  are 
in  correlation  with  the  generic  characters  taken  from  the  reproductive  organs,  we  may 
here  briefly  reproduce  Bureau's  synopsis*,  awaiting  further  explanation  of  the  cases 
marked  *. 

I.  Stem  always  with  only  four  intruding  bast-plates. 

A.  Bast-plates  always  equally  broad  throughout.     (Comp.  Fig.  224,) 
(/i)  Without  subsequent  renewed  formation  of  wood  In  the  cortex. 

1.  Surface  of  the  cortex  with  a  thin  periderm:  Arrab'uifna  V)C 

2,  Surface  of  the  cortex  with  a  thick  layer  of  cork  when  old :  Ptim^onia,  Bur. 

(*A)  With  subsequent  renewed  unilateral  formation  of  wood  in  the  cortex  and 
irregular  form  of  the  stem  resulting  from  it :  CallichlumySf  Miq. 

B.  Bast-plates  widened  in  a  step-like  manner  outwards.    (Comp.  Fig.  225.) 
a.  Stem  cylindrical  or  ridged  without  channels  on  the  ridges. 

{a)  Without  stony  elements  in  the  cortex. 

o.  Steps  of  the  bast-plates  broad,  i.e.  of  the  width  of  several  segments  of 
wockI  separated  by  small  medullary  rays. 


'  <.'fnni>aR-  lUill.  Soc.  Bnt.  <lc  France,  i.e. 
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1 .  Stem  cylindrical  or  hardly  four-cornered,  bast-plates  remaining  a  long 

time  of  the  same  breadth,  then  with  high  irregular  steps :  PetaUoma 
Miers. 

2.  Stem  cylindrical,  with  fine  longitudinal  furrows,  subsequently  thrown  off. 

Steps  of  the  bast-plates  appearing  late,  broad,  and  few  in  number : 
Stixophyllum  Miers. 

3.  Stem  cylindrical  with  four  narrow  furrows.    Bast-plates  broad.     Steps 

present  from  an  early  age,  as  broad  or  broader  than  high  :  Cujpi- 
daria  DC. 

4.  Stem,  at  least  when  old,  four-cornered;  cortex  uneven,  with  many 

Icnticels.    Bast-plates  with  regular  steps,  and  one  broad  medullary 
ray  between  each  two  step-like  bands :  Tynantbus  Miers. 
/3.  Steps  not  broader  than  the  space  between  two  medullary  rays  of  the 

wood.     Stem  cylindrical.    Bast-plates  with  a  very  broad  middle  lamella : 

Fridericta  Mart. 

(l))  Stony  sclerenchyma  in  the  cortex. 

1.  Stem  somewhat  flattened  opposite  the  bast-plates.    Bast-plates  short, 

somewhat  widened.  Steps  not  broader  than  the  space  between  two 
medullary  rays  of  the  wood.  Stony  elements  only  distributed  in  the 
outer  cortex,  and  in  small  quantity  in  the  primary  bast :  Tafutctum  Sw. 

2.  Stem  cylindrical.    Steps  of  the  bast-plates  few.    A  continuous  ring  of 

stony  elements  6-7  layers  thick  beneath  the  surface :  Adenoealymma 

Mart, 
b.  Stem  when  young  with  four  projecting  ridges,  these  are  later  thrown  off,  and 
replaced  by  channels  (comp.   Fig.  225).    Steps  of  the  bast-plates  broad, 
irregular:  Pleonotoma  Miers. 

C.  Bast-plates  partially  constricted  and  destroyed  by  pressure  through  tangential 
widening  of  the  zones  of  wood.  Young  branches  octagonal.  Angles  thrown 
off  later.     The  old  stem  cylindrical.     Cortex  thick :  Pithecoctenium  Mart. 

II.  Bast-zones  successively  4,  8,  16,  32. 
A.  Wood  always  without  displacement  or  separation  of  the  older  zones  through 
subsequent  intercalary  formations, 
a.  Without  subsequent  formation  of  wood  in  the  cortex. 

{a)  Young  shoots  cylindrical,  without  ridges  which  may  be  thrown  off. 
a.  Stony  elements  in  the  outer  cortex,  and  very  numerous  in  the  outer  region 

of  bast.     Bast-plates  with  very  irregular  steps :  Phryganocydia  Mart. 
/3.  Without  stony  elements  in  the  cortex. 

t  The  four  first  bast-plates  long  and  narrow,  the  rest  short  and  broad. 

Cortex  with  red  colouring  matter :  Cydista  Miers. 
ft  All  bast-plates  of  similar  form.     Cortex  without  the  red  colouring. 

1.  Stem  twisted  like  a  rope,  with  eight  external  rounded  projections.  Bast- 

plates  of  successive  age  differing  little  in  length,  all  very  narrow  and 
with  few  steps ;  the  four  first  with  broad  closely  arranged  medulbry 
rays  externally.     Cortex  without  sieve-tubes ' :  Pyrojtegia  Pr. 

2.  Stem  not  rope-like.     Wood  very  dense,  with  very  narrow  fibres  and 

vessels.  Bast-plates  very  numerous,  steps  high,  broad,  irregular, 
medullary  rays  between  the  middle  and  the  lateral  lamellx  of  a  plate 
hardly  any  broader  than  the  rest.  Pith  very  narrow:  Clytostoma  Miers. 

3.  Stem  not  rope-like,  or  only  slightly  so.     Texture  of  the  wood  loose  and 

porous.     Steps  of  the  bast-plates  very  fSw.     Medullary  rays  between 


*  Pas  de  cellules  grillagees  clan's  I'ecorce*  (?  Author). 
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the  middle  and  the  lateral  lamellae  broad  and  obvious.  Pith  broad, 
breaking  down  in  the  middle :  Afumoptegma  Mart. 

4.  Stem  not  rope-like.  Numerous  bast-plates  with  very  narrow  steps  and  a 

broad  medullary  ray  on  each  side  of  their  middle  lamella  :  Lundia  DC. 

5.  Stem  rope-like.     Wood  with  wide  vessels.    Bast-plates  variably  con- 

stricted, and  destroyed  by  pressure  by  the  adjoining  steps  of  wood 
(sometimes  formation  of  wood  in  the  cortex,  opposite  the  bast-plates*): 
Distictu  Mart. 

{b)  Young  shoots  with  six  ridges  thrown  off  later :  old  ones  cylindrical,  cortex 
thin.    Numerous  very  unequal  bast-plates  with  irregular  steps :  Ampbi- 
lopbium  Kth. 
(b)*  Stem  with  concentric  (renewed)  rings  of  wood  in  the  cortex. 

1.  Stem  not  rope-like  or  slightly  so.     Medullary  rays  of  almost  equal  breadth  : 

Hctplolopbtum  Cham. 

2.  Stem  rope-like.     Medullary  rays  of  very  unequal  width :  Gla%iovia  Bur. 

B.  *  Inner  layers  of  wood  split  up  in  the  old  stem  by  subsequent  intercalary  forma- 
tions of  parenchyma,  wood,  and  bast. 
(a)  Wood  with  annual  rings.     Segments  of  splitting  few.     In  the  bast-layer  are 
wood  bundles,  at  first  fan-shaped  in  transverse  section,  but  soon  rounded 
oflf:  Anuostlcbui  Bur.  (Figs.  224  and  237,) 

{h)  No  annual  rings.  Segments  of  splitting  numerous,  repeatedly  cleft,  between 
them  newly  formed  parenchyma.  The  segments  at  the  middle  of  the  stem 
turned  in  all  directions. 

1.  Segments  of  wood  at  the  middle  of  the  stem  three-cornered,  undivided,  all 

others  dichotomously  split:  Melloa  Bur.    (Fig.  226.) 

2.  All  wood-segments,  both  those  in  the  middle  and  those  at  the  periphery  of 

the  stem,* dichotomously  split:  Bignonia  Bur. 

Sect.  184.  The  structure  and  growth  of  the  internodes  of  species  oi P/iyfocrtfie^ 
correspond  in  their  main  features  with  those  of  the  climbing  Bignonias.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  consist  partly  in  differences  of  the  more  minute  structure  of 
wood  and  cortex,  partly  in  this,  that  the  number  of  the  original  protrusionsof  wood 
and  intruding  plates  of  bast  is  not  four,  but  usually  eight  in  the  specimens  examined, 
more  rarely  thirteen,  numbers  which  appear  to  var}'  with  the  individual.  Subsequent 
divisions  of  the  original  protrusions  of  wood  by  secondary  plates  of  bast  have  not  been 
observed,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  sometimes  pauses  in  the  activity  of  the  first 
cambium,  and  zones  of  renewed  growth  then  appear  in  the  cortex.    Comp.  Sect.  191. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  structure  the  following  facts  may  be  brought  forward, 
reference  being  made  to  the  description  of  Mettenius,  and  Mohl's  supplement  to  it. 
(Fig.  227). 

The  pith  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  uniformly  thick,  ring-like  zone  of  wood  (me- 
dullary sheath),  which  includes  between  the  slightly  thickened  cells  the  primar}-  vessels 
arranged  in  radial  rows,  usually  in  pairs  opposite  the  protrusions  of  wood.  This  zone 
passes  over  externally  into  one  which  is  also  annular,  and  is  composed  of  numerous 
successively  wider  pitted  vessels,  thick-walled  fibrous  elements,  fascicular  parenchyma, 
and  narrow  medullary  rays.     This  zone  of  pitted  vessels,  retaining  fundamentally  the 


*  Griffith,  in  Wallich,  plant.  Asiat.  rarior.  III.  p.  216,  after  Lincllcy,  Introduction  to  Botany, 
p.  69. — A.  de  Jussieu,  i.e. — Tr^viranus,  in  Botan.  Zeitjj.  1847,  p.  400.— Mettenius,  IJeitr.  z.  Botan.. 
p.  50. — V.  Mohl,  IJotan.  Zeitg.  1855,  p.  878. 
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same  structure,  is  continuous  externally  into  the  equidistant  protrusions  h,  which 
are  wedge-shaped  in  transverse  section.  With  the  exception  of  their  inner  portion 
which  belongs  to  the  medullar)'  sheath,  the  intervening  bands  of  wood,  which  hang 
back  in  their  growth  in  thickness,  consist,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  most  part 
of  thin-walled  cells  arranged  in  radial  rows,  amongst  which  are  scattered  isolated 
pitted  vessels,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  few  thick-walled  elements.  The  bast 
plates  (i)  consist  in  the  main  of  the  large,  sharply  ended  sieve-tubes  mentioned 
in  chap,  V;  these  lie  very  regularly  in  radial  or  tangential  rows,  being  usually 
separated  from  one  another  in  a  radial  direction  by  single,  triple,  or  quadruple 
concenlric  series  of  narrow  elements  (Fig.  228),  rarely  they  are  arranged  con- 
tiguously in  pairs ;  in  a  tangential  direction,  however,  they  are  usually  in  immediate 
connection,  being  rarely  separated  by  the  narrow elemenls  (Fig.  zaS),  These  narrow 
elements  are  for  the  most  part  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  less  frequently  delicate 
cambiform  cells,  of  which  usually  1-3  abut  on  each  sieve-tube,  as  seen  in  transverae 
section.    The  peculiar  distribution  of  the  ihick-walled  and  other  elements  causes 


the  almost  chess-l)oard-like  appearance  of  the  plates;  at  the  outermost  oldest  parts  of 
them  the  arrangement  is  less  regular,  the  sclerotic  elements  arc  in  larger  proportion. 
A  multiseriate  broad  medullary  ray,  consisting  of  very  delicate  culls,  limits  each  lateral 
face  of  the  bast-plate,  and  is  continuous  towards  the  piih  along-side  of  the  superseded 
band  of  wood.  It  appears,  as  in  the  Bignonias,  to  consist  in  not  very  young  specimens 
of  two  radial  portions,  which  undergo  displacement.  There  are  at  least  indica- 
tions of  a  step-like  external  widening  of  the  bast-plates.  Externally  from  the  zone 
of  cambium  surrounding  the  protrusions  of  wood,  that  is  in  ihe  normally  arranged 
layer  of  bast,  there  are  scattered  irregularly,  here  and  there,  small  irregular  groups 
of  ilie  same  sort  of  tissue  as  that  which  composes  the  bast-plates.  With  the 
exception  of  these  groups  it  appears  from  transverse  sections  that  the  bast  layer 
in  question  contains  no  sieve-lubes  in  by  far  its  greater  part,  but  is  composed 
rather  of  ihin-ivalled  parenchyma  only,  with  isolated  ihin  .sclerenchymatous  fibres. 
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The  above  description  is  derived  partly  from  Mettenius*  account,  partly  from 
the  same  transverse  sections  of  the  stem  as  the  latter  was  based  upon.  Some  other 
tnmsverse  sections,  and  the  figure  in  Lindlcy  /.  r.,  show  a  structure  which  differs  in 
many  details  from  that  described.  But  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  individual  or 
specific  differences  is  uncertain,  since  tliere  were  no  definitions  of  the  species  in  the 
material  used.  According  to  Jussieu^  there  is  also  in  Phytocrene  a  formation  of 
dichotomous  lobes  of  the  protrusions  of  the  wood. 

Sect.  185.  Similar  phenomena  to  those  in  Bignonias  and  Pliytocrene,  with 
similar  differences  to  those  between  these  plants,  are  found  developed  to  a  different 
extent  in  the  climbing  shrubs  of  different  other  femilies :  within  the  cylindrical  or 
slightly  ridged  stem  are  flat,  or  very  deep  infoldings  of  the  xylem,  and  bast-plates  of 
corresponding  form,  which  fit  into  these.  Disregarding  certain  of  the  cases  in  question 
which  are  not  defined  with  certainty,  and  are  not  very  typical,  we  may  here  name 
members  of  the  Malpighiaceae,  from  the  genera  Telrapterys,  Banisteria,  also  Slig- 
maphyllon  ',  and  Peixotoa  sp. ',  Apocynese  of  the  genera  Condylocarpon  *,  Echites  ; 
the  Asclepiad  Gymnema  silvestre,  a  species  of  Celastrus ",  and  a  Tournefortia  *. 

The  Peixotoa  {I.e.  Fig.  2)  shows  eight  blunt  low  protrusions  of  the  xylem,  within 
the  cylindrical  outer  cortex,  which  is  surounded  by  great  rent  masses  of  cork  or  bark. 
Mttller's  letrapteryj  (L  c.  Fig.  i)  shows  very  similar  phenomena  to  those  in  the  Bignonias 
above  noticed,  p.  574  under  II.  In  the  younger  round  stems  or  branches,  up  to  i®™  in 
thickness,  the  xylem  has  six  sharp  incisions,  tilled  by  bast-plates ;  in  stronger  stems  there 
appears  in  addition  to  these,  and  accompanying  their  radial  development,  a  further  single 
or  double  splitting  of  the  protrusions  of  xylem  by  intruding  bast-plates,  that  is  a 
formation  of  dichotomous  lobes  of  the  transverse  sections  of  the  xylem.  The  older  parts 
of  the  bast-plates  are  constricted  and  pressed  together  by  tangential  extension  of  the 
adjoining  portions  of  xylem.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  radial  lateral  faces  of  the 
bast-plates  remain  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cambium. 

In  Miiller's  Condylocarpon  (L  c.  Fig.  4)  the  transverse  section  of  the  xylem  of  young 
branches  up  to  i^^  in  thickness  is  round,  and  equally  thick  on  all  sides.  Then  begins 
the  formation  of  incisions  and  of  bast-plates  fitting  them — the  number  of  those  which 
appear  at  first  and  simultaneously  seems  to  be  three ;  in  addition  to  the  first,  which 
grow  further  in  a  radial  direction,  numerous  fresh  ones  of  similar  character  successively 
arise,  so  that  the  whole  system  shows  numerous  irregular  dichotomous  lobes  as  seen  in 
transverse  section.  Here  also  there  is  found  in  older  inner  parts,  for  certain  distances, 
contraction  and  complete  distortion  of  the  bast-plates  by  swollen  protrusions,  which 
subsequently  appear  at  the  lateral  faces  of  the  protrusions  of  xylem ;  here  also  it  remains 
to  be  investigated  whether  they  arise  from  a  cambial  zone  which  is  pennanent  from 
the  first  at  this  point,  or  from  one  which  appears  subsequently. 

Sect.  186.  An  anomaly  in  the  distribution  of  tissues,  which  goes  a  step  further 
than  those  hitherto  spoken  of,  consists  in  the  following  peculiarity  of  certain  woody 
plants,  viz.  that  they  develope  rings  of  wood,  cambium,  and  bast  in  their  normal 
position,  and  without  specially  remarkable  relations  of  form,  but  develope  no  steve^ 
tubes  in  the  secondary  bast,  these  being  united  with  delicate  parenchyma  in  bundles, 
and  enclosed  in  the  xylem. 


*  l,c,  p.  122.  *  A.  (le  Jussieu,  i.e.  p.  io6. 
'  Fr.  Miiller,  i.e.  *  Idem, /.<•. 

*  Jussieu,  i.e.  p.  117.  *  Criiger,  Botan.  Zeitung.  185 1,  p. 468. 
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'J'liis  phenomenon  occurs  in  Siryehnos,  in  all  invesligated  species  of  llie  genus, 
bolh  in  ihose  which  climb  and  grow  wilh  tendrils— S.  colubrina,  toxifera,  mulliflora, 
and  (hat  not  exactly  defined  form  figured  by  F.  MUller ' — and  also  in  the  tree-  and 
shrub-like  species^S.  nux  vomica,  brachiata,  and  innocua.  It  appears  further,  thoagh 
in  a  different  form  to  that  in  Strychnos,  in  that  member  of  ihe  MalpighiaccK 
mentioned  by  F.  MUller'  as  Dketla  spec. 

The  above-named  species  of  the  genus  Strychnos  were  investigated  in  dry 
material ;  fur  the  investigation  of  the  youngest  stages  of  development  a  living 
specimen  was  used  of  the  plant,  which  comes  to  the  shops  as  S.  nux  vomica,  a 
plant  which  really  belongs  to  another  species. 

The  siiecies  of  Strychnos  have  a  normally  arranged  ring  of  bicoUaieral  bundles 
of  the  trace  in  the  young  internode.  Their  externally  directed  (external)  phloem,  in 
which,  on  ihe  first  differentiation  of  the  bundles,  the  first  developed  elements  (Proto- 
phloem)  may  be  recognised,  consists  in  the  fully  elongated  iniernode  of  small  groups 
of  about  4-6  narrow  elements,  which  are  very  similar  in  transverse  section  to  smaQ 
groups  of  sieve-tubes.  But  I  will  not  say  definitely  whether  they  really  contain 
developed  sieve-tubes.  After  those  primitive  phloem- elements  the  first  vessels  appear 
at  the  inner  margin  of  the  xylcm,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  them  the  phloem- 
groups  of  the  inner  margin  begin  to  become  plain.  The  further  development  of  the 
xylem  then  proceeds  in  the  manner  norma!  for  Dicotyledons ;  in  the  inner  phloem- 
groups  Ihe  increase  and  growth  of  the  elements  continues  for  a  long  lime,  and  they 
attain  a  great  size.  Numerous  intermediate  bundles,  separated  from  one  another 
by  medullary  rays  one  layer  of  cells  thick,  then  connect  the  bundles  of  the  trace  into 
a  dense  ring.  The  intermediate  bundles  contain  also,  at  least  in  part,  ihe  small  es- 
ternal  phloem-groups,  but  no  internal  ones:  al  least  they  are  certainly  absent  in  most 
cases.  An  increase  of  ihe  elements  of  ihe  small  exlernal  phloem,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  typical  Dicotyledons  it  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  xylem,  does  not 
occur  in  Strychnos ;  but  raiher  that  layer  of  cells  immediately  adjoining  those  small 
external  phloem -groups,  or  at  least  ihe  next  inner  one,  passing  round  the  stem, 
becomes  the  mother-layer  of  the  cambium.  The  origin  of  this,  as  could  be  proved 
with  the  small  quantity  of  material  available,  is  fundamentally  ihe  same  as  in  normal 
Dicotyledons ;  ihe  same  is  the  case  with  the  direction  of  the  divisions  which  pro- 
duce the  secondary  elements.  In  the  succession  of  these,  however,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  products,  the  peculiarity  occurs  thai  they  at  first  proceed  almost 
exclusively  in  a  centrifugal  direction  :  it  is  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  secondary 
wood  that  is  developed.  In  a  one-j-car-old  shoot,  i'"™  thick,  of  the  living  plant, 
the  xylcm-ring  of  which  showed  on  the  radius  of  a  transverse  section  10-1  a  elements, 
and  among  them  ^\'ide  vessels,  there  la)'  in  each  radial  row,  between  ihe  outermost 
mature  xylem  elements  and  the  small  external  phloem -groups,  only  two  cells, 
separated  by  one  tangential  wall,  or  even  only  one  thin-walled  cell.  These  belong  to  the 
cambium  and  zone  of  increase,  ihe  latter  is  thus  directly  contiguous  with  the  primary 
zone  of  bast :  it  forms  with  this  a  narrow  ring  round  the  xylem,  limited  externally  by 
a  dense  la)  er  of  short  aclerenchyma.  This  condition  remains  for  a  long  time ;  in  a 
dry  branch  of  S.  nux  vomica  a-smin  thick  I  find  the  bast  layer  not  at  all  or  ■ 
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thicker.  But  later  a  change  takes  |ihce :  a  dry  piece  of  a  stem  or  branch  of  S.  nux 
vomica  of  135°"°  diameter,  which  was  investigated,  had  a  bast  zone  about  5"""  thick, 
consisting  of  very  many  layers.  Climbing  species,  such  as  S.  toxifera,  S.  brachiata,' 
Ac.,  seem  to  form  secondary  bast  in  still  larger  quantities.  The  secondary  layer 
of  bast  has,  except  in  one  essential  point,  the  same  structure,  and  shows  the  same 
phenomena  of  dilatation  as  in  ttie  Dicotyledons  with  normal  growth.  Especially  in 
S.  nus  vomica,  it  consists  of  broad,  uniformly  delicate,  parenchymatous  medullary 
rays,  without  stony  eiements,  anil  between  these  run  narrow  bands,  corrcsitonding 
to  the  strands  of  xylem,  each  consisting  of  a  few  longitudinal  rows  of  elongated  cells 
with  oblique  or  horizontal  ends,  soft,  rather  thick,  lateral  walls,  with  simple  scattered 
pits,  and  delicate  transverse  nails.  The  strands  are  accompaniei.1  by  numerous 
chambered  sacs  with  crystals.  Both  bast  fibres  and  sieve-tulws  are  entirely  absent. 
The  sifvc-lubfs  are  OH  Ihf  oiker  hand  tituated  in  Ike  ivood.  This  has  in  the  main  the 
normal  structure  of  Dicolyleilonous  wood.  It  consists  in  the  specie's  in  question  of 
(i)  broad,  numerous,  medullary  rays,  com- 
posed of  procumlwnl  cells;  (2)  narrow 
strands,  and  portions  of  strands  of  different 
grades,  which  are  composed  of  irregularly 
alternating  broad  transverse  zones  of  very 
thick  and  long  wood-fibres  on  the  one  hand, 
and  large-celled  fascicular  parenchyma  with 
pitted  vessels  on  the  other.  In  the  mass 
of  wood,  which  by  reason  of  this  com- 
position appears,  in  a  slightly  ma^nifieil 
transver.'te  section,  to  be  marked  widi  ir- 
regular bands,  there  lie  numerous  strands, 
on  an  average  about  o-30™"  thick,  with  a 
roundish,  or  broadly  elliptical  t^ansver^e 
section.  They  are  scattered  through  the 
whole  annual  ring,  being  usually  isolated 
between  two  medullary  rays,  and  rather 
broader  than  the  section  of  wood  which 
bears  them,  so  that  they  intrude  on  both 
sides  into  the  adjoining  medullary  rays;  i4i^■;;J,^7^7wlin'nf^1e.V.l^a'«'a~hTii^'rf■i« 
sometimes  they  also  pass  transversely  ilii'ot  ihe  minwi.7..in:.  i^.t  i.J.."n  .:*(!-,..,  m 
through    2-3    strands   of  wood,  together 

with  the  inter\entiig  medullary  rays.  Their  longitudinal  course  folhjws  in  the 
main  that  of  the  xyleni-st rands,  with  this  difference,  that  they  show  fewer  acute 
anastomoses  than  these.  These  strands  are  composed  of  longitudinal  rows  of 
thin-walled  colourless  cells — and  their  circumference  seems  to  be  covere<l  exclusively 
by  these, — and  numerous  large  sieve-tubes,  with  oblique  endings  of  the  joints,  bearing 
sieve-plates  arranged  in  a  ladder-like  manner.  Suitable  stages  of  development  show 
easily  that  these  phloem -strands  in  the  xylem  are  derived  internally  from  the  cambium 
(comp.  Fig.  129).  Other  species  in\estigjted  show  similar,  sometimes  even  larger 
phloem-strands  in  the  xylem,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  decided  from  dry  material,  the 
same  absence  of  sieve-lubes  in  the  bast.  All  investigated  species  have,  at  the  limit 
p  p  I 
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between  bast  and  outer  cortex,  a  massive  persistent  ring  of  strong  sclerenchyma, 
and  usually  single  sclerenchymatous  fibres  at  the  outer  side  of  it.  In  S.  brachiata  and 
toxifera  there  are  besides  large  groups  of  strong  sclerenchyma  in  the  secondary 
bast.  The  parenchymatous  outer  cortex  forms  in  all  of  them  a  thick  periderm 
at  the  outer  surface,  and  especially  in  S.  innocua,  a  thick  soft  mass  of  cork.  On  the 
structure  of  the  wood  of  other  species  it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  S.  nux  vomica  by  the  relatively  much  larger  quantity  of 
thick  fibres,  otherwise  it  shows  no  generally  remarkable  properties.  The  details 
still  require  more  exact  investigation.  In  allied  Loganiaceae»  I  found  in  Logania 
longifolia  and  floribunda  bicollateral  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace,  but  normal  bast,  and 
no  sieve-tubes  in  the  xylem.  Gaertnera  longifolia,  Sykesia  spec,  and  Fagrsea 
lanceolata  show  a  perfectly  normal  Dicotyledonous  structure,  and  no  bicollateral 
bundles  of  the  trace. 

Of  the  Dicella  above-named  only  a  few  dry  pieces  of  the  stem  about  5-6"*™  thick, 
sent  by  Fr.  Mtiller,  were  available ;  some  of  these  were  round,  some  very  eccentrically 
developed.  The  round  pith  is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  uniform  ring,  about  eight 
cells  thick,  of  narrow  ordinary  xylem  elements,  arranged  regularly  in  radial  rows. 
The  other  secondary  wood  consists  chiefly  of  thick-walled  pitted  vessels  and  fibres, 
with  uniseriate  medullary  rays,  partly  also  of  masses  of  thin-walled  tissue  composed 
of  wide  parencliymatous  cells,  sieve -tubes,  and  narrow  sacs  with  conglomerated  crystals, 
which  are  marked  off  from  the  thick-walled  mass  by  an  almost  unbroken  layer  of 
partitioned  crystal-sacs  with  small  klinorrhombic  crystals.  This  delicate  tissue,  with 
sieve-tubes,  is  distributed  in  the  thick-walled  vascular  tissue  in  the  form  of  anasto- 
mosing flat  strands,  which  appear  in  transverse  section  as  irregular  concentric 
segments  of  a  ring,  of  very  unequal  size  and  form,  often  with  sinuous  curvature, 
and  frequent  anastomoses.  These  form  bands  and  zones  in  the  transverse  section, 
which  are  embedded  in  the  hard  mass  of  xylem,  and  are,  on  the  average,  smaller 
and  narrower  than  the  hard  portions,  which  alternate  with  tliem ;  these  phenomena 
give  the  whole  transverse  section  a  peculiar,  finely  banded,  almost  marbled  appear- 
ance. As  far  as  could  be  made  out  from  the  dry  brittle  material,  the  whole  mass 
of  wood  described  arises  on  the  inner  side  of  a  delicate  one-layered  zone  of  cambium. 
This  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  cortex,  which  shows  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  mention, 
beyond  the  fact  that  in  the  secondary  zone  of  bast,  which  contains  narrow  scattered 
fibres,  and  many  small  conglomerated  crystals,  sieve-tubes  were  not  to  be  found. 

Further  details  of  structure  have  been  in  part  purposely  left  unnoticed  in  the 
above  notes,  both  in  Strychnos  and  Dicella,  in  part  they  require  still  further  in- 
vestigation. 

Sect.  187.  The  appearance  of  a  ring  o{  cambium  and  secondary  thickening  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  external,  normally  growing  ring  of  wood,  has  been  discovered  by 
Sanio  '  in  the  stem  of  Tecoma  radicans.  The  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  of  the  normal 
bundle-ring^,  with  the  exception  of  those  perpendicularly  below  the  next  higher  pair  of 
leaves,  are  bounded,  when  young,  on  the  side  next  the  pith,  and  opposite  the  primordial 
spiral  vessels,  by  a  small  strand  of  delicate  cells,  which  remain  narrower  than  those 
surrounding  them.     The  innermost  group  of  cells  of  each  bundle,  which  abut  on 


»^  Botan.  Zcitung.  i86^,  pp.  61,  228.  \  Compare  Nageli,  Bcitr.  I.  p.  107, 
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the  lai^-celled  pilh,  and  are  formed  by  longitudinal  divisions  facing  in  all  directions, 
soon  ceases  to  grow  (single  rows  of  lliem  may  develope  into  sieve-tubes).  The  outer 
layers  develope  into  elongated,  afterwards  ibick-walled  parenchk-ma.  When  the  normal 
cambium  has  begun  its  growih  at  the  outer  side  of  the  ring  of  Mood,  radial  exirnsion 
and  tangential  division  begins  in  a  middle  layer,  and  this  process  is  extended,  as  in 
the  origin  of  a  normal  cambium,  from  each  group  laterally  over  an  annular  layer 
running  along  the  whole  inner  side  of  the  ring  of  wood.  This  now  forms,  as 
in  a  normal  cambium  but  in  a  reversed  direction,  wood  and  basi,  the  former  being 
affixed  to  the  zone  of  pM«nch>-ma  which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  Ihc  ring, 
and  pushing  the  bast  towards  the  pilh.  Both  products  of  the  inner  cambium 
resemble  in  their  structure  the  secondary  wood  and  bast  of  the  normal  outer  ring, 
and  have,  like  them,  both  medullary  rays  and  annual  rings.  Their  naturally  very 
limited  growth  compresses  the  originally  broad  pith  more  and  more.  It  remains 
to  be  investigated  how  long  the  process  lasts,  when  it  is  terminated  mechanically, 
perliaps  after  the  complete  compression  of  the  pith,  and  what  relation  it  has  to 
the  frequent  splitting  of  old  stems. 


Indications  of  a  similar  formation  appear,  according  ii>  Saiiio ',  to  occur  in 
Rumex  crispus,  but  further  imcsti  gat  ions  are  necessary  on  this  pttint. 

Sect.  188.  Several  partial  cambiums  and  rings  of  growth,  lying  side  by 
side  in  the  same  transverse  section,  appear  in  the  most  exquisite  development  in  the 
woody  stems,  so  often  described  since  Gaudichaud  ',  of  climbing  Sapindace:e  of  llie 
genera  Strjania.  PaulUnia,  and  Thimuia.  The  transverse  section  of  the  stems  in 
question  shows  several  separate  rings  of  wood  surrounded  by  a  common  cortex,  and 
in  most  of  them  a  larger  main  rinj;  occupying  the  middle,  and  several  smaller  ouier 
rings  arranged  in  a  circle  round  it  (Figs,  i.-jo.  231);  more  raroly  five,  or  in  exceptional 


'  Bolan.  /eitung.  t86j,  p.  171;. 

>  RKhcrehcE,  &c.  I.e.  Tali.  XVIIt  - 
acecs,  /.  f.— Schleiden,  Gnin<Uii[;i:  (j  Au 
— Criiger,  Bolan.  Zeitung.  iSfi,  [i.  4K1, 
torn.  57  (18(13),  P'  5S4.  inJ  Ann.  Pti.  n 
Sapitwlae.,  compire  p.-^fi.l.  -  KitH]knfi.T, 
SI  ono(>raphie  d.  (jatliini;  Serjaiiia.  Miin 
IIo!ikdt)«r  im  Slnmme  gew.  iiaiiiiiHaceci 


-Compare  fiirlhtr  A.  Ac  Jll^sicu,  Monojir.  lies  Milpighi- 
1.)  II,  p.  166, — Tri'vimnus,  Botan,  Zi-ilung.  1847,  p.  ^ijj. 

-Sdiacht,  Lehrbuch,  II,  p.  58 Nclta,  Coinptes  rrndn^ 

11.  ^Sor.  lorn.  10,  p,  ififi.— Xaj.'cli.  nickvnwaclwlhnni  d. 
Itti  del  Congresso  Botnn,  ten.  in  I'iitnje,  \%-,.\,  p.  60,  anil 
hen,  1S75.  [Alwi,  Rndlknfer,  ICiitslehure  <l.  seuimddrai 
Nalurronchcr,  Vers.  1.  Miinuhen,  1S77.] 
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cases  6-7,  peripheral  rings  without  the  central  main  ring.  Radlkofer  calls  the  first- 
named  structure  a  compound  xylem,  the  second  a  divided  xylem.  In  both  cases  each 
woody  ring  is  surrounded  by  a  normal,  permanently  active  zone  of  cambium,  and 
also  by  a  normal  layer  of  bast.  Each  encloses  a  pith,  which  is  often  inconspicuous, 
immediately  around  which  Jussieu  showed  that  there  were  spiral  vessels.  Following 
them  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  it  is  found  that  the  wood-  and  bast-rings  run 
side  by  side  in  the  intcmodes ;  at  the  nodes  they  are  connected  one  with  another, 
in  a  manner  to  be  described  below,  so  that  as  regards  the  compound  xylem  the 
opin'on  might  arise  that  the  small  outer  ones  might  be  the  wood  and  bast  of 
axillary  branches  joined  longitudinally  to  the  main  stem.  The  composition  de- 
scribed is  found  in  the  stems  from  the  commencement  of  differentiation  of  tissues 
onwards.     (Fig.  232.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Nageli's  investigations  of  the  development  of  a  number  of 
forms  with  compound  xylem  for  a  proper  understanding  of  this  structure. 

The  main  results  of  these  are  summarised  below,  partly  in  the  author's  own 
words :  we  must  forego  even  a  short  statement  of  the  individual  phenomena  in  one 
species,  and  the  differences  in  different  species,  because  of  their  complication, 
reference  being  made  to  the  original  work. 

The  stalks  or  stems  of  the  plants  in  question  are  ridged  from  the  very  first; 
the  leaves  are  spirally  arranged ;  from  the  axil  of  the  leaves  arise  a  branch  and  a 
tendril  as  axillary  shoots.  The  course  and  development  of  the  primary  bundles 
correspond  to  the  main  rules  which  hold  generally  for  Dicotyledons  (Chap.  VIII). 
At  each  node  three  bundles  of  the  trace,  and  two  axillary  bundles  of  the  trace,  enter 
the  stem.  They  show  generally  a  tangentially-oblique  course,  which  deviates  more 
or  less  from  that  of  the  angles  of  the  stem.  The  median  bundles  have  a  tendency 
to  unite  into  three  sympodia.  Both  sorts  of  bundles  of  the  trace  have  usually  a 
radially-oblique  course;  from  their  point  of  entry  into  the  node  to  their  insertion 
on  a  bundle  of  a  lower  node  they  pass  further  and  further  from  the  surface  of  the 
stem.     All  bundles  are  collateral,  often  perhaps'  bi-collateral. 

In  many  forms,  which  correspond  closely  to  those  here  to  be  discussed,  such  as 
the  Cardiospermum,  described  by  Nageli,  Paullinia  sp.,  and  Scrjania  Mexicana,  the 
bundles  of  the  trace  appear  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  young  internode  at  very 
different  distances  from  the  middle ;  they  surround  a  prismatic  pith,  which  has 
projecting  angles,  and  even  infolded  sides.  Nevertheless,  they  are  connected  by 
a  normally  arranged,  general  layer  of  cambium,  and  together  form  a  simple  wood 
and  bast  body  of  the  Dicotyledonous  type,  which  is  normal  and  remains  so,  though 
of  angular  and  infolded  outline. 

In  other  forms,  however,  with  a  strongly  oblique  course  of  the  bundles,  the 
infoldings  of  the  primary  ring  of  bundles  become  so  deep  that  single  groups  of 
bundles  are  as  it  were  nipped  off,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  externally  from  the  ring, 
and  excluded.  The  bundles  of  such  a  group  are  at  various  distances  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  internode.  The  bundles  of  the  group,  which 
are  external  as  regards  the  latter,  have  their  xylem  and  phloem  placed  normally 


^  Compare  Na|;ell,  /. «;.  p.  35. 
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relatively  to  it,  i.  e.  the  former  is  turned  towards  the  middle  of  the  stem.  In  the 
others  this  orientation  is  so  inverted,  that  all  the  xylem-poriions  of  one  excluded 
group  face  towards  one  common  middle  point  situated  within  the  group  itself.  A 
bundle  may  belong  successively,  in  its  obliquely  longitudinal  course,  to  different 
sides  of  one  excluded  group,  and  to  the  main  ring,  and  must  therefore  undergo 
successive  rotations. 

These  arrangements  appear  on  the  first  differentiation  of  tissues ;  they  even  hold 
for  initial  bundles  still  surrounded  bv  meristem.  As  the  differentiation  of  tissues 
proceeds,  the  main  ring,  together  with  the  pith  surrounded  by  it,  assumes  the  above- 
indicated  normal  properties.  Each  excluded  group  does  the  same;  the  strand 
of  meristem  lying  between  its  opposite  xylem-masses  developes  into  parenchy- 
matous pith;  at  the  limit  of  its  xylem  and  phloem  a  normal  cambium  appears 
all  round.  The  corresponding  narrow  bands  of  meristem  between  the  main  ring 
and  the  outer  rings  assume  the  structure  of  (chiefly  parenchymatous)  cortical  tissue, 
which  is  continuous  into  the  general  outer  cortex.  As  may  be  concluded  from  what 
has  been  said  alx>ve,  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  rings  within  this  general 
sheath  vary  in  successive  transverse  sections;  in  general,  according  to  the  rule 
formulated  by  Nageli,  an  external  ring,  followed  upwards  and  downwards,  remains 
intact  and  unaltered  as  far  as  the  next  node.  Here  it  opens  into  the  main  ring, 
whereby  the  primary  bundles  alter  their  mutual  positions,  and  are  continued  on  the 
other  side  of  the  node  as  an  outer  ring  or  as  a  fold.     (Comp.  Fig.  232.) 

The  histological  composition  of  the  mature  parts  shows,  as  far  as  the  not  very 
thorough  investigations  extend,  no  fundamental  differences  from  the  normal  structure 
of  wood  and  cortex.  The  presence  of  a  many-layered  ring  of  sclerenchyma  at  the 
inner  limit  of  the  surrounding  outer  cortex  (Fig.  232)  is  general.  This  is  at  first 
completely  closed,  and  is  burst  by  the  progressive  dilatation,  and  split  with  the  same 
phenomena,  as  were  noticed  on  p.  543  for  Aristolochia  Sipho. 

In  the  genus  Thinouia  in  perennial  stems  there  appear,  in  addition  to  the 
phenomena  described,  cortical  zones  of  renewed  growth,  as  in  the  Menispermex  and 
Leguminosse.  According  to  Criiger's  drawings^,  which  may  here  be  quoted,  these 
appear  very  irregularly  arranged,  sometimes  as  portions  of  concentric  rings,  some- 
times as  isolated  bundles.  U  I  understand  Netto  rightly,  subsequently  renewed 
peripheral  zones  api)ear  even  in  species  with  an  originally  simple  ring  of  xylem. 

Radlkofer's  divided  xylems,  which  are  peculiar  to  a  definite  group  of  the  genus 
Serjania,  are  distinguished  from  the  described  compound  ones,  as  above  indicated, 
solely  by  this,  that  only  five,  rarely  six  to  seven,  peripheral  partial  rings  are  formed, 
without  the  middle  or  main  ring.  Five  (or  six  to  seven)  groups  of  bundles  bulging 
strongly  outwards,  which  only  anastomose  at  the  nodes,  are  present  from  the  first ; 
each  grows  by  means  of  a  surrounding  cambium  into  a  ring,  which  is  in  itself 
normal. 

According  to  Radlkofer's  investigations  most  of  the  numerous  genera  of  the  Sapin- 
dacez  contain  only  species  which  do  not  climb,  and  show  a  normal  stem  structure. 
Twining  and  climbing  species  occur  in  the  genera :  Cardtosperfnum  with  non-woody 
stem,  and  angular  but  normal  xylem ;  and  Serjania^  Paull'miaj  Uri'i//ta,  and  Th'mouia  with 

*  Rotan.  Zcitung.  1S51,  Taf.  VIII. 
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perennial  woody  stems.  But  not  all  the  species  of  these  genera  are  Lianes,  nor  have  all 
which  are  so  an  anomalous  structure ;  many  have  only  an  angular  or  lobed,  but  other- 
wise normal  xylem. 

Of  the  145  species  of  the  genus  Serjania  84  have  the  above-described  compound  xylenn, 
five  have  divided  xylem.  The  structure  of  the  xylem,  and  especially  the  modifications 
of  the  compound  xylem,  in  number,  relative  size,  special  form  and  structure  of  the  outer 
rings,  are  always  correlated  with  the  other  characters,  according  to  which  the  subsidiary 
groups  of  the  genus  are  separated.  The  five  species  with  divided  xylems  also  form  a 
natural  group  according  to  other  characters. 

Of  the  still  more  numerous  species  of  Paullinia  twelve  have  an  anomalous  and  com- 
pound xylem. 

Thinouia  is  characterised  by  the  above-described  subsequent  appearance  of  cortical 
zones  of  wood  at  the  periphery  of  the  compound  wood ;  whether  this  applies  to  all  the 
8-10  species  of  the  genus  is  not  certain. 

Of  the  species  of  the  genus  Urvillea,  which  are  also  8-10  in  number,  anomalous  struc- 
ture is  known  only  in  U.  laevis,  and  here  it  differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  the  other 
Sapindaceac,  and  will  be  noticed  in  Sect.  193. 

Sfxt.  189.  In  the  stem  of  the  Calycanthect,  as  described  on  p.  257,  the  leaf-trace 
bundles  form  the  bundle-ring,  while  four  of  those  bundles  traverse  the  cortex.  The 
former  developes  into  a  normal  wood  and  bast  with  normal  cambium ;  the  cortical 
bundles  grow  by  partial  cambiums  into  those  cortical  bundles  discovered  by  Mirbel, 
and  since  his  time  so  frequently  described  * ;  these  grow  in  thickness  as  long  as  the 
stem  lives.  The  cortical  bundle  is  collateral,  and  is  composed  at  first  of  a  small 
xylem  and  a  stronger  phloem,  extended  transversely;  its  orientation  is  inverted, 
i.  e.  the  phloem  is  turned  inwards,  towards  the  ring  of  wood,  and  the  xylem  outwards. 
The  latter  directly  abuts  externally  upon  the  broad,  almost  even,  inner  face  of  a  strong 
bundle  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  which  is  almost  half-moon  shaped  in  transverse 
section  :  it  is  so  surrounded  by  the  phloem  that  the  lateral  margins  of  the  lafter  also 
are  in  contact  with  the  fibrous  bundle.  The  limiting  layer  between  xylem  and 
phloem  remains  active  as  cambium,  forming  wood  on  the  side  next  the  former,  and 
on  the  l^ide  of  the  phloem  a  zone  of  bast,  which  embraces  the  wood.  The  cortical 
bundle  grows  in  this  way  like  a  single  normal  strand  of  wood  surrounded  by  its 
corresponding  strand  of  bast,  but  retains  the  inverted  orientation.  Further,  it  retains 
approximately,  in  its  transverse  section,  the  form  of  a  broad  and  blunt  triangle,  which 
it  has  from  the  first,  if  the  fibrous  bundle  be  included,  and  leaving  out  of  account 
irrelevant  changes  and  irregularities,  which  appear  as  the  volume  increases.  In  the 
first,  and  onwards  to  about  the  fifth  year,  the  xylem  of  the  bundle  is  extremely  small 
compared  with  the  phloem,  consisting  of  only  few  elements,  while  the  section  of  the 
latter  already  shows  radial  rows  of  many  elements.  Later  it  increases  greatly  in 
strength ;  it  assumes  the  structure  of  a  normal  secondary  strand  of  wood,  divided  by 
small  medullary  rays,  and  even  shows  annual  rings.  The  bast-zone  surrounding 
it  only  consists  of  elements  of  soft  bast,  and  in  the  main  at  least  of  parenchymatous 
elements :  sieve-tubes  remain  still  to  be  sought  for.  Its  older  layers  suflfer  changes 
of  dilatation  as  in  the  normal  bast,  according  as  they  pass  away  from  the  zone  of 
cambium ;  by  their  own  growth,  and  by  the  pressure  caused  by  the  layer  of  periderm 


*  Compaie  p.  257.     A  complete  list  ol  the  lileiaiure  i'.  jjiven  by  Woronin,  /.  c. 
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surrounding  the  cortex,  they  are  squeezed  into  the  very  lacunar  outer  cortex  of  the 
stem.  The  external  much  dilated  bast  portion,  which  is  sharply  marked  off  from 
the  less  dilated  younger  bast,  is  VVoronin's  outer  cambial  zone.  The  general  cortex, 
which  surrounds  the  bundle,  follows  by  dilatation  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  of  the 
main  ring  of  wood.  In  comparison  with  the  latter,  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the 
cortical  bundles  is  slight :  in  the  stem  twenty-three  years  old  investigated  by  Woronin, 
the  whole  transverse  section  of  the  strongest  scarcely  reached  2""",  while  the  main 
ring  of  wood  was  45-55™"*  thick.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  stem  the  cortical 
bundles  form  blunt  weak  prominences.  In  the  very  old  stem  investigated  by  Mirl)el, 
which  was  3>'"«,  that  is  about  80™"  thick,  the  four  cortical  bundles  were  as  thick 
as  the  litde  finger. 

An  indication  of  cambiogenetic  growth  in  thickness  is  found  also  in  the  con- 
centric cortical  bundles  of  many  Melasiomacetc  (comp.  p.  339),  since  a  zone  of 
cambium  surrounding  the  xylem  increases  the  number  of  the  elements  in  a  radial 
direction.  Considerable  increase  does  not  take  place,  at  least  not  in  investigated 
species,  since  the  bundles  are  thrown  off  at  an  early  stage,  together  with  the  outer 
cortex,  as  bark. 

Sect.  190.  Partial  oambiiuns  with  inverted  orientation  of  their  products 
of  increase  are  known  to  us  through  the  writings  of  Schmitz  *  in  the  case  of  the 
rhizome  of  species  of  Rheum, 

In  the  tuberous  branches  of  the  rhizome  of  R.  officinale  the  collateral  leaf-trace 
bundles  form  a  normal  bundle-ring,  further  increased  by  a  normal  cambium :  it 
encloses  a  large  pith,  which  increases  in  relative  circumference  with  the  strength  of 
the  branch.  Through  the  pith  when  young  there  run  transverse  bundles,  in  closely 
superposed  transverse  zones,  corresiK>nding  to  the  nodes :  these  bundles  connect  the 
bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  one  with  another,  and  with  those  of  other  traces  in  a 
reticulate  manner,  partly  by  transverse  branches,  partly  by  vertical  ones,  which  run 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  woody  ring.  Each  of  these  connecting 
bundles  is  originally  a  bundle  of  elongated  cambiform  cells  and  sieve-tubes ;  they 
are  continuous  with  the  phloems  of  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  at  the  point  where 
these  curve  out  into  the  leaf  At  a  very  early  stage  a  cambial  layer  appears  round 
each  such  strand  of  phloem,  and  forms  on  the  one  side  strands  of  wood  with  much 
parenchyma,  on  the  other  side  siranils  of  phloem  corresponding  to  these,  both 
strands  being  split  up  by  medullary  rays.  Further,  the  formation  of  bast  is  next  the 
original  strand  of  phloem,  the  bast-layer  is  in  fact  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cambium, 
but  the  xylem  on  the  outer  side.  This  extensive  and  continued  growth  produces  a 
bundle,  which  grows  to  a  thickness  of  more  than  i*-»»,  and  always  retains  the 
characteristic  inverted  arrangement  of  wood  and  bast.  The  numerous  medullary  rays 
with  the  same  colouring  matter  as  in  the  root  (pp.  518,  524)  give  to  the  transverse 
section  a  marked  radial  striation.  Sections  of  this  sort  constitute  the  *  streaking '  and 
radiate  circles'  characteristic  of  the  pieces  of  rhizome  of  the  officinal  Rhubarbs. 
The  growth  in  thickness  of  the  streaky  bundles  continues  even  after  the  growth  of 
the  pith  has  ended :  the  result  of  this  is  a  partial  compression  of  the  pith  and  dis- 

'  Sitzungsbcr.  dcr  naturf.  (Icscllschafi  /.ii  Ilallc,  Dec,  1H74.     Botan.  Zcitunfj.  1875,  p.  jOo, 
''  Compare  Wigainl,  i'haiinacognu>ic. — l>cig,  Atla«>,  Tal.  Xll. 
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placement  of  ihe  bundles.  The  growth  in  thickness  of  the  bundles  furtlier  extends 
to  their  point  of  insertion  on  the  bundle  of  the  trace  as  it  passes  out  into  the  leaf, 
and  continues  at  the  latter  point  even  though  (he  growing  woody  ring  may  have 
enclosed  both  portions.  The  streaky  bundles  therefore  lie  both  in  the  pith  and 
in  the  parenchymatous  wood ;  they  run,  as  the  result  of  llieir  original  arrai^emenl 
and  subsequent  displacement,  in  very  different  directions,  their  stellate  transverse 
sections  are  therefore  found  both  in  sections  cut  transversely,  and  in  other  directbns 
through  the  rhizome.  The  quantity  of  the  streaky  bundles  is  on  the  average  the 
greater,  the  thicker  the  rhizome.  Schmitz  found  the  same  phenomena  in  the 
rhizome  of  Rheum  Emodi,  but  not  in  that  of  other  species  cultivated  in  this  cotmtr; 
(Germany). 

Sect.  191.  SuoceealTely  renewed  thickening  rings  ^  are  a  rather  wide-spreid 
phenomenon,  which  appears  in  very  various  special  forms.  The  general  course  of  the 
type  of  growth  thus  indicated  is  as  follows. 
Both  in  the  stem  and  root  the  secondary 
thickening  begins  in  all  respects  normally, 
and  often  proceeds  for  a  long  time  thus 
normally.  Then  there  appears  in  the 
parenchyma,  outside  the  normal  first  cam- 
bium, a  secondary  meristem,  formed  chiefly 
by  tangential  divisions;  it  usually  starts 
from  single  points,  and  then  extends 
laterally:  in  it  corresponding  strands  of 
wood  and  bast  separated  by  tneduHary 
rays  are  differentiated.  These  are  them- 
selves arranged  like  a  normal  Dicotyle- 
donous ring  of  secondary  thickening : 
wood  and  bast  are  permanently  separated 
by  a  cambial  zone,  which  has  as  regards 
them  a  normal  orientation :  by  means  of 
it  they  receive  further  thickening.  Their 
structure  resembles  that  of  the  normal 
secondary  thicktning  in  the  same  plant  in 
all  important  points.  Thus  spiral  vessels 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  this  second  cambium  and  second  ring,  the  secondary  thickening  of  the  first 
normal  ring  ceases,  at  least  in  carefully  investigated  cases.  In  the  same  way  ibe 
second  may  cease  to  grow,  anil  be  replaced  by  a  third  like  it,  and  the  same  process 
may  repeal  itself  through  unlimited  series. 

The  successive  rings,  consisting  of  wood,  bast,  and  limited  cambium  (Fig.  233), 
may,  as  alwve,  be  called  shortly  rings  of  growth.  They  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  zones  of  dissimilar  tissue,  the  special  quality  of  which  may  vary  according 
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to  the  special  cases  to  be  described.  The  successive  rings  may  be  briefly  termed 
concentric,  inasmuch  as  the  separate  portions  of  all  have  a  similar  orientation 
relatively  to  the  organic  central  point  of  the  whole  transverse  section  of  stem  or  root. 
This  term  is  not  always  strictly  accurate.  There  is  often  strongly  eccentric  develop- 
ment, or  stronger  development  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  another.  Not 
unfrequently  instead  of  a  complete  ring  only  portions  of  one  are  formed,  and  these 
are  then  often  so  far  eccentric  that  their  margins  abut  on  rings  or  portions  of  rings 
next  within  them.  In  flat  or  winged  stems  of  Lianes,  e.  g.  many  Leguminosae  *,  one 
can  in  many  cases  hardly  speak  of  portions  of  rings  at  the  corners,  but  rather  of 
parallel  stria;  or  bands. 

Since  the  xylem-porlions  of  the  rings  usually  form  the  chief  mass,  as  in  normal 
wood,  and  the  bast-portions  are  relatively  small,  it  follows  that,  in  portions  of  rings 
which  are  very  closely  packed  and  short,  facing  alternately  to  different  sides,  and  with 
their  margins  always  fitting  closely  on  the  next  inner  ones,  the  whole  of  the  xylem 
portions  in  the  transverse  section  of  stem  or  root  form  a  connected  mass  of  wood, 
in  which  the  layers  of  bast  belonging  to  them,  together  with  the  narrow  intermediate 
zones,  run  as  curved,  irregularly  concentric,  and  relatively  narrow  bands.  This  is  very 
striking,  e.g.  in  the  Securidaca  figured  by  Miiller  (/. f.  Fig.  6),  and  the  Hippocratea- 
ceous  plant  Tontelea,  representeil  /,c.  Fig.  7.  Not  only  in  the  last-mentioned  cases, 
where  the  successive  portions  of  rings  are  in  immediate  contact  at  their  margins,  but 
also  in  the  cases  of  more  regular  concentric  arrangement,  the  radially  successive 
similar  zones  are  in  direct  continuity,  either  at  the  nodes  alone,  or  at  numerous  points 
in  their  longitudinal  course. 

According  to  the  structure  of  the  individual  successive  rings,  which  varies  like 
that  of  the  normal  wood,  according  also  to  their  relative  thickness,  and  that  of  the 
intervening  zones,  according  to  the  special  structure  of  the  latter,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  concentric  arrangement,  of  length,  orientation,  curvature,  and  marginal 
connection  of  successive  rings  and  portions  of  rings,  and  finally,  according  to  the 
general  form  of  the  transverse  section  of  stem  or  root,  the  structure  of  the  parts  in 
question  may  diff'er  with  endless  variety.  It  would  lead  us  too  fiir  to  enter  into  all 
the  individual  cases  which  here  present  themselves.  As  opportunity  offers  therefore, 
single  examples  may  be  brought  forward,  partly  in  this  paragraph,  partly  in  those 
which  treat  of  Chenopodiaceaj,  Phytolacca,  and  Cycadex*.  Compare  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  Fig.  227. 

As  regards  the  place  of  origin  of  the  successive  renewed  zones  of  growth  two 
different  cases  must  be  distinguished. 

(i)  The  more  rare  mode  is  this,  that  zones  of  growth  following  the  normal  one 
arise  in  the  primary  outer  cortex.  It  was  discovered  by  Dccaisne-  in  Cocculus 
laurifolius,  and  exactly  described  later  by  Niigeli',  Radlkofer*,  and  Kichler*',  and  occurs 
generally  in  the  MenisiptrmecE  of  this  category ;  further  it  is  found  in  the  Cycadeic 
to  be  described  below,  and  in  the  peculiarly  constructed  stem  of  the  Avicmnias, 


*  Compare  Crii^cr,  IJotan.  ZcituDjr   1850,  Taf.  III.  Fi^s.  19-21,  Khyncliosia  ph.'useoloijles. 

*  Mem.  s.iir  Ics  K'lidi/abalcts,  Arch,  du  Must.'iim  (rilist.  Nat.  i  (i8,:j9). 
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In  the  young  branch  of  Coeculuj  lauri/oliuj  the  narrow  pith  is  surrounded  by  a  normal 
ring  of  wood  and  bast,  as  in  Menispermum  (p.  456),  with  broad  medullary  rays,  and  rela- 
tively narrow  bundles.  Each  portion  of  bast  of  the  latter  is  limited  from  the  outer  cortex 
by  a  many-layered  half-ring  of  hard  sclerotic  fibres.  The  outer  cortex  is  chiefly  paren- 
chymatous, about  7-9  layers  of  cells  thick,  including  the  epidermis,  and  without  special 
peculiarities.  The  normal  growth  in  thickness  of  the  first  zone  of  wood  and  bast  con- 
tinues, as  far  as  is  known,  for  1-2  years.  Then  the  activity  of  the  cambium  ceases.  A  radial 
extension  now  begins  in  the  2-3  inner  layers  of  parenchyma  of  the  outer  cortex,  followed 
by  tangential  divisions,  the  latter  proceeding  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  in  a  cen- 
tripetal direction.  The  thickness  of  the  parenchymatous  cortex  thus  increases  to  i8-ao 
layers  of  cells.  Of  these  the  10-11  outer  ones  remain  unaltered  :  3-4  layers  next  within 
these  become  hard  stony  elements,  forming  a  continuous  ring.  Inwards  from  this  ring 
the  tangential  divisions  continue,  especially  in  centrifugal  progression.  Some  of  the 
inner  layer  of  cells  thus  formed  pass  over  into  the  condition  of  permanent  very  thick- 
walled  parenchymatous  cells ;  they  form  a  continuous  zone  surrounding  the  exterior  of 
the  primai7  strands  of  bast-fibres ;  into  this  the  primary  medullary  rays,  which  resemble 
it  in  structure,  are  directly  continued.  Outside  this  layer  there  remains  a  ring  of 
meristem  at  first  only  1-2  layers  of  cells  thick,  in  which  the  second  thickening  ring  is  now 
differentiated.  The  structure  of  this  is  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  that  of  the  first; 
but  its  bast -bundles,  which  are  almost  semicircular  in  transverse  section,  have  no  fibrooi 
sheath.  After  the  cambiogenetic  increase  of  the  second  ring  has  continued  for  a  time, 
the  activity  of  its  cambium  ceases;  between  the  outer  limit  of  its  bast  and  the  stony  ring 
appears  a  new  thickening  ring  of  the  same  sort  as  the  second,  and  so  successively 
onwards. 

The  figure  233  gives  a  diagrammatic  view  of  the  real  appearance  of  the  transverse 
section  of  the  stem  described,  and  of  its  congeners,  though  the  representation  is  not  exact 
since  it  is  taken  from  another  plant. 

In  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  the  Avicenn'tas  (A.  officinalis,  nitida,  tomentosa)  the 
soft  bast  and  cambium  were  not  clear  in  the  dry  material  at  my  command,  I  therefore 
limit  myself  to  short  notes.  The  first  normal  ring  of  thickening  surrounds  a  wide  pith:  its 
irregularly  undulating  outer  margin  is  marked  off  by  a  ring  of  bast  fibres,  which  shows 
but  few  interruptions,  from  the  usually  delicate  parenchymatous  outer  cortex,  which  coo- 
tains  scattered,  short,  and  elongated  sclerenchymatous  elements.  The  wood  shows  a 
normal  Dicotyledonous  structure,  and  is  arranged  in  very  regular  radial  rows.  The 
usually  pluriscriate  medullary  rays  consist  of  rather  thick-walled  cells,  and  are  contmuous 
with  this  structure  at  many  places  as  far  as  the  ring  of  bast  sclerenchyma.  Thus  as 
thick-walled  bands  they  divide  up  the  bast  zone,  which  consists  for  the  mast  part  of  very 
delicate  elements  with  isolated  fibres  scattered  here  and  there,  into  well-marked  sections 
of  unequal  size.  The  first  ring  hardly  attains  a  thickness  of  J""».  Then  follows  a  second 
ring  of  thickening,  which  abuts  directly  within  on  the  above-mentioned  fibrous  zone,  and  b 
limited  externally  by  a  zone  of  sclerenchyma  on  an  average  i-a  layers  thick,  the  elements 
of  which  resemble  those  of  the  fibrous  zone  in  transverse  section,  but  are  shorter  than 
they.  To  this  zone  a  third,  and  then  numerous  successive  thickening  rings  are  added, 
always  in  the  same  manner.  The  later  ones  also  remain  narrow ;  in  a  branch  5«»  thick 
for  instance  they  are  not  on  the  average  thicker  than  o.5«n™. 

The  structure  of  all  successive  rings  is  just  like  that  of  the  first  :  also  the  interruption 
of  the  soft  bast  by  thick-walled  radial  bands  always  takes  place,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  effected  not  only  by  medullary  rays,  but  here  and  there  by  strands  of  wood,  with  few 
vessels,  which  extend  to  the  outer  ring  of  sclerenchyma.  The  soft  bast  is  often  broken 
up  into  single  strands  which  resemble  the  strands  of  sieve-tubes  of  Strychnos.  At  the 
time  when  the  youngest  ring  appears  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  next  inner  one  has 
in  each  case  already  ceased.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  rings  it  was  only  possible  to 
make  out  that  a  zone  of  meristem  appears  outside  the  sclerenchymatous  limit  of  the  last 
mature  ring,  in  the  delicate  parenchyma  of  the  outer  cortex.     When  this  zone  is  still 
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very  narrow,  and  at  most  only  some  few  cells  wide,  the  sclerenchymatous  ring  appears  at 
its  outer  margin,  and  then  within  it  the  beginnings  of  bundles  and  medullary  rays,  and  of 
the  cambial  zone  between  wood  and  bast  The  outer  ring  of  sclerenchyma  is  pushed 
outwards  by  the  growth  in  thickness  derived  from  the  hitter.  The  often -mentioned 
thick-walled  interruptions  of  the  bast  zone  can  hardly  be  derived  otherwise  than  by  the 
ultimate  conversion  of  cells  of  the  cambium  into  thick-walied  permanent  elements. 

(2)  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  bast-zone  itself  is  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
successive  rings  of  thickening ;  that  is,  either  its  outermost  (primary)  region,  as  e.  g. 
in  Phytolacca,  or  the  outer,  older  zones  of  the  secondary  bast :  thus,  e.  g.  in  Wistaria 
chinensis,  in  stems  of  Lianes  passing  under  the  name  Bauhinia,  and  others  cor- 
responding to  the  Leguminous  plant  called  by  Crtiger  Rhynchosia  phaseoloides : 
further,  in  the  Liane  above-mentioned,  represenied  by  Mtiller  (/.  c.  Fig,  6)  as  Securi- 
daxra,  and  (Fig.  7)  as  Tontelea  (?).  The  same  holds  for  Gnetuni,  at  least  for  that  form 
represented  in  Fig.  233,  for  Phytocrene,  Fig.  227,  according  to  Eichler  for  Dolio- 
carpus  Rolandri,  and  also  for  those  cases  to  be  mentioned  directly,  which  have  not 
yet  been  carefully  investigated  in  connection  with  the  question  under  discussion. 

The  examples  cited  show  that  these  phenomena  belong  to  very  clifTercnt  fiimilies, 
and  occur  in  plants  and  parts  of  plants  adapted  to  very  different  modes  of  life.  In 
the  first  place  they  appear  with  a  remarkable  frequency  in  stems  of  Lianes,  anil  more 
especially  at  least  in  twining  stems,  not  in  those  which  climb  with  tendrils,  as  in 
Wistaria,  Mucuna  sp.  (F.  MUller),  and  other  I^guminosae  already  quoted ;  in 
Comesperma  and  Securidaca  volubilis  from  the  Polygalaccx ;  in  Tontelea  sp. 
(Hippocrateacese) ;  Cocculus,  species  of  Cissampclos  and  other  Menispermacea?'; 
Doliocarpus  and  other  Dilleniacea: '* ;  Phytocrene,  Gnetum ;  rarely  also  in  Aristo- 
lochias,  as  shown  by  Fig.  219,  taken  from  Schleiden's  GrundzUge,  sec  p.  550. 
Lianes  with  tendrils  are  not  however  sharply  excluded  from  such  structure  as  that 
under  discussion,  as  shown  by  old  stems  of  the  Sapindaceous  genus  Thinouia(p.  5S3), 
and  the  Bignoniaceous  plants  Haplolophium  and  Glaziovia  (p.  575).  Also  the  solitary 
cortical  bundles,  which  A.  de  Jussieu  describes  in  Anisostichus  capreolata,  may  belong 
to  this  category.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  stems  of  Lianes,  which 
are  closely  related  to  the  species  here  mentioned,  such  as  Menispcrmum  canadense, 
and  most  climbing  Aristolochias  have  no  renewed  zones.  And  I  may  further  mention 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  not  only  in  the  stem  of  the  non-climbing  Menispermaceous 
plant  Cocculus  laurifolius,  but  ilso  in  others,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  being 
climbing  forms,  such  as  the  Avicennias  mentioned  above,  Phytolacca,  and  Cycadeae,  to 
which  may  be  further  added  Mi^rua  uniflora  (of  the  Capparidacca;)  from  Fast  Africa, 
with  a  stem  structure  like  that  of  the  above-mentioned  Tontelea.  In  some  Lianes, 
Wistaria,  Menispermece,  and  Securidaca  volubilis  (Crtiger),  the  structure  and  course  of 
growth  described  extends  also  to  the  roots;  most  of  them  have  not  been  investi- 
gated on  this  point  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found,  as  far  as  is  known,  as  a 
general  family-character  in  the  roots  of  species  of  Phytolacca,  Chenopodiaceae, 
Amarantaceae,  &c..  even  if  the  stem  shows  another  character.     Comp.  Sect  192. 

We  shall  return  in  Sect.  194  to  the  phenomena  of  growth  of  the  roots  of 
Convolvulaceae,  which  also  belong  to  some  extent  to  this  category. 


*  Eichler,  I.e.,  and  in  Flora  br.isilicii5is,  Fasc.  38,  p.  207,  Taf.  50,  51. 
=>  Criij^'cr,  i.e. — Eichler,  in  Flora  brasilicnsis,  Fasc.  31,  p.  1  \(>. 
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Sect.  192.  The  families  of  the  Chenopodiacecp^  Amarantacece,  Nyciagituct,  Mesetn- 
hryanthema,  and  according  to  Regnault  also  the  Tetragonita^  and  as  far  as  is 
known  all  their  congeners,  show  a  series  of  anomalies  of  growth  and  structure, 
corresponding  in  certain  main  features,  but  with  various  differences  in  detail  within 
the  same  family  and  even  the  same  genus.  With  these  may  be  connected  Phytolacca 
among  the  Phytolaccaceae,  while  in  the  genus  Rivina  (R.  brasiliensis  and  aurantiaca), 
placed  in  this  family,  the  stem  and  root  have  normal  growth  and  thickening  *. 

The  common  peculiarity  of  structure  of  the  parts  in  question  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  secondary  thickening,  within  the  annular  active  cambium  zone,  contains 
more  than  one  circle  of  distinct  collateral  vascular  bundles  showing  a  limited  growth : 
these  are  embedded  in  unlike  tissue,  which  may  be  generally  termed  inierfascictdar 
or  intermediate  tissue. 

This  structure,  in  its  individual  forms,  originates  in  different  ways. 

1 .  A  primary  ring  of  bundles  appears  in  the  stem,  and  in  the  roots  the  primary 
axile  bundle :  in  both  there  is  first  a  normal  cambium  with  normal  products.  The 
activity  of  the  latter  then  ceases,  and  around  it  appear  in  -centrifugal  order  suc- 
cessively renewed  and  disappearing  cambiums,  each  of  which  forms  a  circle  of  dis- 
tinct vascular  bundles.  This  mode  occurs  in  all  investigated  roots  of  plants  of  this 
category  with  the  exception  of  those  to  be  named  under  (3);  further,  in  the  stem  of 
Phytolacca,  and,  judging  from  Regnault's  statements,  which  require  corroboration, 
also  of  Tetragonia  and  Sesuvium ;  according  to  the  individual  case  the  successive 
rings  are  variously  complete  and  regular. 

2.  In  a  number  of  stems  there  is  at  first  a  primary  ring  of  bundles,  consisting 
of  leaf-trace  bundles,  and  often  perhaps  of  intercalary  bundles  also  (p.  456);  in 
species  of  Amarantus  (p.  249)  there  are  also  medullary  leaf-traces.  While  the 
development  of  the  collateral  bundles  is  still  proceeding  there  appears  round  the  outer 
ruar^ifis  of  their  phloems  a  ring  0/  ca?nbium,  which  is  accordingly  extrafascicular ; 
this  remains  permanently  active,  and  forms  on  its  inner  side  alternately  collateral 
vascular  bunilles  and  intermediate  tissue,  on  its  outer  side  a  thin  layer  of  bast, 
consisting  only  of  parenchyma,  or  even  no  bast  at  all.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
investigated  steins  of  shrubby  Mesembryanthema,  the  stalks  or  stems  of  Mirabilis, 
Oxyhaphus,  and  of  all  Nyctaginea  (Pisonia,  Boerhavia,  Bougainvillea,  Neea);  of 


*  \\\\:x^\\\x^.\—Chitnopodiac€tT.  Unger,  Dicotyledonenstaram,  /.  r.,  p.  260. — Von  Gemet,  Ucbcr 
«lrij  liau  (U's  llol/kiirpcrs  ciriigcr  Chcnopodiac,  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  de  Moscou,  1859,  I-  P-  1^4-  There 
is  iht  ir  (|Uolcd  :  Hasincr,  in  von  Ricr  and  llclmersen,  Beilr.  z.  Kenntn.  d.  Russ.  Rcichs,  Bd.  XV.— 
Saiiin.  Hotan.  /citg.  1S63,  p.  410;  1864,  p.  225.— Regnaidt,  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  4  ser.  torn.  XIV. 
( I S60). 

Jmanin/att'if.  hink,  Elcm.  Phil.  Botan.  ed.  2,  p.  444. — Ungcr,  Regnault, /.r. — Sanio,  BotJui. 
/«it^.  iS()|,  p.  jj«). 

.\  r.  A/;v''''"  •  *'••  ^l<*ycr,  dc  Houttuynia,  p.  40. — Unger,  Regnault,  /.  r.— Nagcli,  Bcitr.  I.  p.  119. 
Sin\ii>.  /.  < .  lS65,  p.  197. — Finger,  Anatomie  u.  Entw.  von  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  Diss  Bonn.  1873.— 
<  iiniihind,  Stsininuns  og  Grenens  anatom.  Bygning  hos  Neea  iheifera  sammenholdt  med  andit 
NNtlajtiiKvi.  Vitlcnsk.   Mcddelcls.  nat.  Forening  Kjobenhavn,  1872,  p.  60. 

.]f,\ftnf>i  ytiHf/hffium.  Regnault,  I.e. — Falkcnberg,  in  Gottingcr  gel.  Anzeigcn,  i8;6,  p.  99. 
lli.l.ni.  /v\\\\.  187^',  p-  317.     [Also  Petersen,  Bot.  Ztg.  187S.  p.  785.] 

I'hvloliimu  Martin.s,  Revue  horlicole,  1855,  p.  123  (Botan.  Zeitg.  1856,  p.  5S2). — Treviranns, 
lidt.iti.  /titg    1856,  J).  833. — Regnault,  /. r.— Nagcli,  Beitr.  l,c.  pp.  26,  118. 
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Amarantus  retroflexus,  Celosia  argentea,  Alternantliera  Verschaffellii  (Amarantacex*) ; 
of  Chenopodium  album,  Atriplex  patula,  and  Salicornia  herbacea. 

Between  these  two  chief  modes  or  types  the  following  are  intennediate. 

3.  In  the  root  of  Mirabilis  the  phenomena  of  secondary  thickening  arc  the  same 
as  in  I.  as  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  first  renewed  zone  of  cambium.  This  then 
remains  permanently  extrafascicular  and  active  according  to  mode  2.  The  same 
behaviour  appears  to  occur  in  the  roots  of  Oxybaphus ;  those  of  other  Nyctagineae 
have  not  been  investigated. 

4.  The  stems  of  many  Chenopodiaceae,  as  Ch.  hybridum,  Ch.  murale,  connect 
types  I  and  2,  since  a  normal  cambium  and  a  normal  secondary  thickening  appears 
as  in  I  in  their  primary  ring  of  bundles ;  this  however  soon  stops,  and  the  further 
growth  in  thickness  is  continued,  according  to  mode  2,  by  a  new  extrafascicular  zone 
of  cambium,  which  appears  outside  the  primary  masses  of  phloem.  Blitum  virgatum, 
Gomphrcna  decumbens  and  globosa,  and  Froelichia  gracilis  l)ehave  in  this  way  ; 
their  slightly  thickened  herbaceous  stems  show  for  a  long  time  only  a  quite  normal 
thickening,  the  bundles  situated  outside  the  ring  of  bast  appear  in  small  numbers, 
or  often  not  at  all. 

The  relation  between  i  and  4  being  very  close,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
in  the  old  stem  whether  the  first  stages  of  thickening  proceed  according  to  the  one 
or  the  other  type.  Therefore  in  the  case  of  Atriplex  Halimus,  Obione  sp.,  Salsola 
kali,  Arthrocnemum  fruticosum,  Haloxylon  ammodendron,  Caroxylon  arbuscula, 
Alternanthera  spinosa,  ^rva  javanica,  Achyranthes  aspera,  Pupalia  Schimperiana, 
and  according  to  Regnault's  statements  in  the  I'etragoniea*  Galenia,  Trianthema, 
and  Tetragonella,  of  which  the  first  stages  were  not  investigated,  it  can  only  ht  said 
that  they  certainly  belong  to  one  of  the  two  types. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  insert  a  remark  upon  the  terms  which  have  been,  and  ought 
to  be  employed.  According  to  the  terminolog)'  which  is  usual,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  each  thickening  zone  with  normal  orientation  and  structure  is  to 
be  denominated,  even  in  the  cjuses  before  us,  respectively  cambium^  <wood,  basty  &c.,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  these  terms  to  successively  renewed  and  arrested  annular 
zones.  But  in  those  cases  (2)  in  which  the  orientation  of  the  meristematic  layer,  which 
brings  about  the  secondary  thickening,  is  from  the  first  other  than  normal,  the  adoption 
of  the  terminology  used  in  other  cases  may  be  questioned.  Even  if  intermediate  forms 
were  not  present,  it  is  suitable  in  all  cases  to  call  the  initial  layer  of  each  secondar)' 
thickening  here  also  generally  cambium,  especially  as — leaving  out  of  account  special 
differences  which  still  remain  to  be  investigated — this  layer  always  possesses  in  itself  the 
other  fundamental  properties  of  normally  arranged  cambium.  Since  a  special  name  is 
desired  for  the  special  orientation  indicated  under  2,  the  term  extrafascicular  has  been 
chosen  for  such  cambium  as  appears  outside  the  primary  ring  of  bundles.  Starting  from 
the  above  reflections  we  must  consistently  apply  the  term  «ujood  in  the  cases  of  extra- 
fascicular cambium  also  to  the  secondary  thickening,  whenever  it  appears  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cambium,  and  in  centrifugal  succession,  and  the  term  bast  to  that  which 
appears  centripctally  on  the  outside.  The  bast  d lifers  here  as  in  Strychnos  from  normal 
bast  in  its  structure,  as  docs  the  wood  also,  reminding  one  of  the  phenomena  described  in 
Strychnos  and  Dicella.  Link  calls  this  wood  lignum  hybridum^  bastard-wood ;  but  it 
may  be  more  satisfactory  to  give  up  the  use  of  this  remarkable  name,  which  was  accepted 
even  by  Sanio,  and  to  describe  precisely  in  each  instance  the  real  state  of  the  case,  since 
it  is  subject  to  such  indefinite  variation  according  to  the  individual  instance. 


y>i  SECONDARY  CHANGES. 

The  structure  of  the  individual  zones  of  thickening  has,  with  the  exception  of 
seme  few  cases  t<j  be  rather  more  accurately  described  below,  been  very  incompletely 
ntufiied,  and  further  investigations  are  the  more  to  be  recommended,  since  very 
numerous  differences  appear  in  the  special  phenomena,  at  all  events  in  differcDt 
3pet::rs  and  genera-     What  follows  can  but  give  some  indications  of  this. 

As  has  been  already  staled  above,  the  structure  of  each  zone  of  cambium  and 
the  succession  and  direction  of  the  divisions  in  it  are  in  general,  and  with  the 
rrxceprlon  c-f  individual  characters  still  to  be  ascertained,  the  same  as  in  normal 
cambiums.  The  some  holds  for  the  originally  radial  direction,  and  the  subsequent 
tiispiacements  of  the  mother-cells  of  tissues  or  elements  successively  derived  from 
Uie  cimbial  layer^.  For  cases  of  extrafascicular  cambium  it  may  be  added  to  these 
scatements  in  die  nrsc  place  thai  the  latter  is  always  derived,  as  far  as  investigated, 
from  unjrendal  division  of  a  single  layer  of  parenchyma  or  meristem  in  contact  with 
me  outer  moru^lns  of  the  masses  of  primar}'  phloem.  The  secondary  thickening  by 
cambium  begrJis  wh:le  the  differentiadon  and  extension  of  the  tissues  surrounded  by 
i:  proceetis.  ind  ^sptcially  ike  Uaf -trace  bundles  may  continue  to  grow  by  formation  of 
ntzc  r:cwc?r;j  i:  ±e  limit  between  xylem  and  phloem,  after  the  manner  of  collateral 
bundles  •  ccmp.  p.  y^ov  Lonjptudinal  divisions  of  the  cambial  cells  proceeding  in  cen- 
trr'ucu  succession  J.dd  radially  arranged  secondary  elements  to  the  primary  ones; 
mcs:  oi"  ±em  pd>s  over  directly,  or  at  most  after  a  single  further  longitudinal  division, 
ii::o  denniiive  ussue-elements,  and  are  thus  young  wood-elements,  or  the  direct 
mother r-ce Lis  of  these.  In  this  manner  arise  the  elements  of  interfascicular  tissue, 
m  many  cases  also  those  of  the  xylem  of  the  bundles.  But  at  certain  points  in  the 
ripg  of  cambium  there  appear  directly  in  one  or  a  few  tissue-mother-cells  lying  close 
lovr^^cher.  and  separated  off  internally  from  the  ring  itself,  rapidly  repeated  longitudinal 
oi>.tMor.s  racing  in  all  directions;  these  form  an  initial  strand  (comp.  Sect.  115)  from 
which.  ::i  ±e  manner  described  generally  for  the  collateral  bundles,  either  a  whole 
\a^*ular  ?u::uLe  is  derived,  or  the  phloem  of  a  vascular  bundle,  the  xylem  of  whkh 
t\u:  alrea/A-  be^^n  begun  by  the  simple  tangential  divisions  in  centrifugal  succession. 
Xw  lx^;.h  cises  :hc  simple  centrifugal  tangential  division  proceeds  further  outside  the 
:i».:;..r.  Vcno.cs :  ouiside  each  one  of  these  interfascicular  tissue  is  again  formed,  and 
I'c  srt'o  process  repeats  itself  as  the  cambial  ring  is  removed  from  the  centre;  it  is 
icpcaicd  i:i  :he  same  transverse  section  successively  on  different  radii,  and  in 
vucccssiNC  :ransverse  sections  with  such  an  arrangement  of  the  initial  bundles,  that 
ilv  'oni;i"udi!i.il  course  of  the  bundles,  to  be  subsequently  described,  is  brought  about. 
Ill  t'ls"  iiM:  al  bundle,  however,  or  the  vascular  bundle  derived  from  it,  the  growth 
i^i  UNua'lv  continued,  when  the  increase  at  its  outer  margin  has  already  ceased 
rt'.;v;^'.il  JiNisions  are  often  found  at  the  limiting  surface  between  phloem  and 
\>.cMt  V*:  a  butullo.  when  the  cambial  ring  is  already  separated  from  its  outer 
mm:\;  i  b\  several  lavors  of  cells  in  which  division  has  ceased. 

\'\  .ulvlu'.oxt  10  iho  cenirifugiUly  formed  fresh  derivatives  of  the  cambium  there 
.re  rNi!.L!\  aUo  *.vn;ripetal  formations,  that  is,  a  formation  of  bast:  thus,  e.g.  in 
•.l.'ul>l»\  McNoml^ivanthonu,  species  of  Obione,  Halimus,  &c.  But  in  many  cases,  as 
in  iho  lii^i  uucmovlcs  of  ihe  seedling  of  Chcnopodium  album,  and  Mirabilis  Jalapa, 
I  h.ivv*  icuKiinoil  in  doubt  as  to  the  appearance  of  centripetal  divisions. 

\V.\\i  and  ktst  consist,  as  has  been  staled,  of  collateral  vascular  bundles,  and 
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intermediate  tissue.  The  arrangement  of  the  latter  is,  at  least  in  extreme  cases, 
different  according  to  the  presence  of  successively  renewed  rings  of  cambium  and 
thickening,  or  of  a  permanent  extrafascicular  cambium. 

In  the  first  case  the  bundles  are  arranged  like  the  strands  of  wood  or  bast  of  a 
normal  Dicotyledonous  ring.  One  strand  of  bast  corresponds  to  each  strand  of 
wood,  the  two  together  forming  one  collateral  vascular  bundle.  Between  two 
bundles  of  a  ring  lies  a  radial  band  of  intermediate  tissue,  which,  with  reference 
to  the  ring  itself,  is  like  a  normal  medullary  ray ;  each  pair  of  successive  rings  is 
divided  by  a  zone  of  intermediate  tissue.  As  will  be  shown  below  by  examples, 
these  zones  derive  their  origin  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  zone  of  bast  bordering 
them  internally,  or  the  parenchyma  directly  adjoining  this  margin  externally.  The 
bundles  of  successive  rings  are  connected  one  with  another  by  branches  with  an 
obliquely  radial  course,  the  arrangement  of  which  varies  according  to  indiviilual 
cases  to  be  described  below.  The  number  of  the  successively  alternating  zones 
of  bundles  and  intermediate  tissue  has  no  constant  relation  to  that  of  the  annual 
periods  of  growth,  but  rather  in  one  period  of  vegetation  a  number  of  successive 
zones  without  definite  limit  are  formed. 

In  the  second  case  all  bundles  lie  in  the  wood,  and  alternate  both  in  radial  and 
tangential  direction  with  intermediate  tissue,  either  so  that  they  appear  in  a  transverse 
section  distributed  quite  irregularly  in  the  latter,  as  e.  g.  in  the  thick  masses  of  wood 
of  shrubby  and  tree-like  Chenopodiacea?  (Halimus,  Arthrocnemum),  Nyctagineae 
(Bougainvillea,  Pisonia^),  Amarantacece  (Aerva,  Pupalia*),  and  Mesembryanthema ; 
or  that  they  appear  in  a  transverse  section  arranged  in  irregularly  concentric  zones 
within  the  intermediate  tissue,  as  in  Salsola,  Haloxylon,  and  Caroxylon ;  in  the  root, 
and  partly  also  in  the  stems  of  Mirabilis.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  these  zones  are  related 
to  the  annual  production  in  woody  stems ;  in  Mirabilis  there  is  no  such  relation. 
In  their  longitudinal  course  the  bundles  show  mutual  connections  both  in  a  radial 
and  tangential  direction;  in  the  stem  of  Mirabilis  these  are  at  the  nodes;  in  the 
other  investigated  cases  also  at  other  points,  since,  in  their  course,  which  undulates  in 
both  directions,  they  alternately  approach  and  recede  from  one  another,  thus  forming 
elongated  and  pointed  meshes. 

The  histological  composition  of  the  vascular  bundles  is  in  general  like  that  of 
collateral  bundles,  with  the  limitation  that  narrow  spiral  and  annular  vessels  are 
usually  restricted  to  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace;  only  the  inmost,  apparently 
medullary  secondary  bundles  of  Mirabilis  and  other  Nyctagineae  have,  like  these, 
spiral  vessels  also.  In  the  other  secondary  bundles  the  xylem  consists  of  pitted 
vessels,  and  in  sappy  and  fleshy  parts  also  of  reticulate  vessels,  and  of  parenchymatous 
and  fibrous  elements  which  require  further  investigation.  Between  the  two  latter  the 
vessels  are  arranged  usually  in  one  or  a  few,  more  or  less  regular  radial  rows ;  more 
rarely  one  or  another  vessel  is  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  in  the  intermediate  tissue. 
In  many  Mesembryanthema  the  arrangement  seems  to  be  less  regular,  so  that  the 
vessels  appear  *  irregularly  scattered '  in  the  intermediate  tissue  \     The  phloem  in 


*  [See  Petersen,  z.  Hist.  u.  Entw.  des  Stengels  der  Nyctagineen,  Mff.  Botan.  Zeitg.  1880.  p.  509.] 
'  Under  the  generic  names  quoted  it  is  intended  in  each  case  to  include  specially  the  above- 
named  species  belonging  to  them.  '  Compare  Falkenl>erg,  /.  c. 
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the  stem  of  Phytolacca  has  the  structure  of  perfectly  typical  soft  bast ;  in  the  other 
investigated  cases  there  is  usually  a  great  preponderance  of  parenchyma,  with  only 
verv  narrow  an  J  isolated  sieve-tubes.  These  mav  therefore  be  easilv  overlooked, 
and  are  to  be  further  investigated :  where  I  examined  them  carefully  (Mesembr}'an- 
themum.  Atriplex  sp.)  they  had  the  ti-pical  structure.  In  all  cases  the  elements  of 
the  phloem  are  united  to  a  narrowly  circumscribed  group,  and  not  scattered  over 
a  wide  area.  Sclerench^-matous  fibres  have  not  been  found  in  the  secondary  phloem 
in  any  case  investigated. 

The  intermediate  tissue  appears  in  extreme  cases  in  two  different  forms,  namely 
as  thin- walled  large-celled  parenchyma,  or  as  sclerotic  spindle-shaped  woody  fibres. 
The  former  is  in  all  cases  sappy,  rich  in  products  of  assimilation,  and  often  shoii'S 
an  independent  growth,  which  is  long  continued  even  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
cambium :  this  growth  is  connected  with  cell  divisions,  and  exercises  an  important 
influence  upon  the  whole  structure.  Intermediate  forms  between  the  two  named, 
such  as  thick-walled  *  xylem  parenchyma,'  &c.,  are  not  wanting,  but  require  more 
exact  investigation.  The  latter  remark  applies  also  to  the  distribution  of  both  forms. 
If  only  the  most  fundamental  phenomena  be  taken  into  account,  the  following 
rules  may  be  applied  to  the  occurrence  of  the  two  kinds  of  tissue : — 

(i)  All  intermediate  tissue  consists  of  delicate,  lai^e-celled  parenchyma,  rich  in 
products  of  assimilation.  Fibrous  elements  do  not  occur  at  all  (root  of  Mirabilis),  or 
only  in  immediate  company  with  the  vessels,  that  is,  as  constituents  of  the  strands. 
This  is  the  case  in  most  fleshy  roots  of  this  category*,  e.  g.  Beta,  and  in  the  stem 
of  Phvlolacca  dioica. 

(2)  The  intermediate  tissue  consists  both  of  parenchyma  and  of  elongated, 
spindle-shaped,  sclerotic,  fibrous  elements ;  this  is  the  case  in — 

{a)  The  extremely  hard  woods  of  the  shrubs  and  small  trees  of  the  steppes,  of 
the  genera  Halimus,  Caroxylon.  Haloxylon,  &c.,  and  the  tougher  stems  of  other 
ChenopDdiaceae,  Amarantacese,  Nyctagineae,  and  Mesembryanthema,  the  chief  and 
fundamental  part  of  which  consists  of  the  latter ;  parench}'ma  appears  to  be  distributed 
among  it  in  small  groups,  like  the  bundle-parench\Tna  of  normal  wood,  but  this 
requires  more  exact  investigation.  It  is  often  found  in  radial  bands  of  various  siie; 
but  most  especially,  almost  always,  in  several  layers  surrounding  the  phloem  portions 
of  the  vascular  bundles  externally  and  laterally.  Where  the  latter  are  arranged  in 
concentric  zones,  it  thus  forms  zones  of  parenchyma,  or  consisting  mainly  of 
parench\-ma.  The  cells  of  this  parenchyma  which  accompanies  the  bundles  are 
sometimes,  like  those  of  the  ordinary  fascicular  parenchyma  of  firm  normal  woods, 
very  thick-walled,  and  pitted  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  layers  immediately  surrounding 
the  phloem  remain  thin- walled  and  sappy.  Like  the  phloem-strands  of  Strychnos, 
ihey  with  the  groups  of  phloem  fill  up  spaces  in  the  hard  mass  of  xylem,  which  are 
round  or  oblong  in  transverse  section,  and  which  in  dry  woods  are  usually  for  the 
niv^st  part  empty  by  reason  of  the  shrinking  of  the  delicate  tissue.  I  have  only 
raroly  found  exceptions  to  this,  e.  g.  in  the  Salsola  investigated.  As  far  as  investi- 
i^.iiion  extenils,  all  the  elements  mentioned  are  arranged  radially  with  considerable 
rejxul.iriiy  in  the  firmer  woods  in  question.  Gronlund  states  that  there  are  numerous 
niedullarv  ravs  in  the  wood  of  Neea. 

(/>^    Thosi*  cases  are  but  little  worthy  of  remark,  in  which  both  thin-walleil 
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parenchyma  and  hard  fibrous  elements  form  large  masses,  which  appear  in  transverse 
section  as  alternating,  irregular,  concentric  zones  or  inlands ;  this  arrangement  occurs 
e.g.  in  Chenopodium  hybridum,  and,  according  to  Falkenb^rg,  in  many  Mesem- 
bryanthema. 

{c)  The  intermediate  tissue  formed  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  activity  of  the 
cambium  assumes  in  many  cases  an  exclusively  parenchymatous  nature  where  the 
cambium  is  extrafascicular ;  its  cells  are  more  or  less  disi)laced  from  their  radial 
arrangement,  by  reason  of  the  more  continued  strong  extension  of  the  masses  of 
tissue  surrounded  by  them,  and  their  own  considerable  growth  in  the  transverse 
direction.  They  arc  therefore  arranged  similarly  to  those  of  the  primary  pith,  and 
further  they  remain  thin-walled  like  the  latter  and  those  of  the  primary  medullary 
rays,  and  therefore  form  with  these  two  parts  a  connected  mass  of  wide  and  delicate 
cells.  Later,  when  the  transverse  extension  of  the  pith  and  the  tissues  near  it  ceases, 
the  pith-like  intermediate  tissue  is  succeeded  by  a  dense  tissue,  with  structure  and 
arrangement  similar  to  (a).  Since  the  latter  together  with  the  vascular  bundles 
enclosed  in  it  correspond  to  the  usual  appearance  of  dense  '  wood/  it  alone  appears 
in  transverse  section  to  represent  the  ring  of  wood,  while  the  wide-celled  internal 
tissues  surrounded  by  it,  including  both  primary  and  secondary  bundles,  appear  one 
and  all  to  be  medullary.  Such  al^parcntly  medullary  bundles  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  true  medullary  bundles,  i.  e.  such  as  are  within  the  primary  ring  of  bundles 
(comp.  p.  248).  Their  occurrence  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  plants  in 
question,  and  is  subject  to  two  chief  modifications.  In  the  first  place,  a  number  of 
layers  of  pith-like  intermediate  tissue  are  formed  outside  the  primary  ring  of  bundles, 
but  between  the  secondary  bundles  only  dense  tissue ;  the  primary  ring  alone 
appears  to  be  medullary  in  this  case — and  further  is  often  very  near  to  the  dense 
secondary  ring.  Thus,  e.  g.  in  Chenopodium  album,  Atriplex  patula,  Celosia,  and 
Achyranthes ;  in  species  of  Amarantus  there  are  also  true  medullary  bundles  of  the 
leaf-trace.  In  other  cases  pith-like  tissue  appears  also  between  the  inner  secondary 
bundles,  so  that  the  transverse  section  shows  in  addition  to  the  primary  ring  also 
one  or  several,  apparently  medullary  rings  of  bundles,  as  in  the  stem  of  Mirabiiis, 
Oxybaphus,  and  also  other  Nyctaginex. 

All  that  is  necessary  has  already  been  said  above  about  the  structure  of  the 
bast  in  the  forms  with  successively  renewed  annular  zones,  for  here,  if  the  expression 
be  allowed,  each  annular  zone  has  its  own  layer  of  bast.  For  the  other  forms  it 
may  be  again  stated  that  the  secondary  layer  of  bast,  when  i)resent  at  all,  consists, 
as  far  as  investigated,  only  of  relatively  few  layers  of  radially  arranged  parenchyma, 
in  which  crystal-containing  sacs  are  not  unfrequently  scattered.  Bast  fibres  are 
found,  scattered  or  forming  a  dense  ring,  only  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  primary  bast- 
layer  of  the  stem,  and  are  absent  even  there  in  many  species ;  in  the  secondary  bast 
they  are  found  in  none  of  the  plants  under  consideration. 

To  illustrate  the  Jibove,  two  or  three  examples  may  be  more  thoroughly  described, 
though  space  does  not  here  allow  of  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated phenomena. 

I.  Firstly,  the  shrubby  Mesembryantkema.  I  have  specially  in  view  a  form  named  as 
M.  virens  Haw.  Other  species  resemble  this,  in  the  main,  according  to  the  notes  of 
Regnault  and  Falkcnberg,  while  in  others  again,  as  the  annual  M.  crystallinum,  greater 

Q  q  2 
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variations  appear  to  occur.    The  leaves  are  arranged  in  decussating  pairs.    The  course 
of  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace,  which  is  certainly  very  simple,  has  not  been  exactly  in- 
vestigated.    In  the  young,  and  but  slightly  extended  intemode  they  are  disposed  round 
a  narrow  pith  in  a  ring,  which  is  in  transverse  section  somewhat  bluntly  rectangular. 
The  two  shorter  sides  of  the  rectangle  are  occupied  by  the  bundles  belonging  to  the 
next  higher  pair  of  leaves,  the  two  longer  ones  by  those  which  descend  from  higher 
leaves.    The  bundles  are  collateral.    Their  phloem  portions  are  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  narrow  thick-walled  collenchymatous  elements,  which  is  several  layers  of  cells  thick, 
and  runs  round  the  whole  ring :  this  zone  is  bordered  externally  by  the  thick  large-celled 
outer  cortex,  traversed  by  the  network  of  bundles  mentioned  on  p.  297,   The  innermost 
limiting  layer  of  this  (Plerome-sheath)  is  developed  as  a  starch  layer  (comp.  p.  415). 
Before  the  development  of  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  is  complete,  tangential  cambial 
divisions  begin  in  an  outer  layer  (but  not  the  outermost)  of  the  zone  of  collenchyma :  thus 
they  are  extrafascicular.      As  far  as  I  could  see  they  begin  first  on  the  long  sides,  then 
on  the  short  sides  of  the  rectangle,  and  are  then  continued  from  these  four  starting-points 
over  a  completely  circumferential  layer  of  cells.     The  tangential  divisions  and  the 
arrangement  of  their  products  in  radial  rows  are  from  the  first  very  regular,  and  remain 
so,  since  the  latter  and  the  cambium  always  uniformly  follow  the  slight  expansion  of 
the  internal  parts.    Externally  to  the  circle  of  the  leaf-trace,  in  the  first  place  a  zone 
many  layers   in   thickness   is   formed,   consisting  of  radially-arranged   interfascicular 
tissue — in  M.  virens  of  sclerotic  elements.     Further  outwards   the  vascular  bundles 
appear  in  the  intermediate  tissue,  which  becomes  sclerotic  with  the  exception  of  the 
thin- walled  portion  surrounding  the  phloem ;  in  the  transverse  section  these  bundles  are 
arranged  in  interrupted  and  irregular  concentric  annular  zones,  which  are  often  inter- 
locked one  with  another.  The  vessels  of  the  bundles  are  at  least  for  the  most  part  derived 
directly  from  simple  cambial  tangential  divisions.     When  the  xylem  of  a  bundle  has 
been  thus  formed,  an  initial  strand  is  added  at  its  outer  side,  from  the  active  divisions  of 
which  the  delicate  phloem  is  produced;  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  the  outermost 
vessels  of  the  bundle  are  also  thus  formed  or  not.    Centripetal  divisions  of  the  cambium, 
the  succession  of  which  has  not  been  exactly  traced,  produce  in  M.  virens  a  secondary 
layer  of  bast  composed  of  radially  seriate,  elongated  parenchymatous  cells.     In  stems, 
in  which  the  radial  rows  of  the  secondary  wood  numbered  over  fifty  elemen  ts,  there 
were  only  five  cells  in  one  radial  row  of  the  bast.    After  the  extension  of  the  intemo  de 
is  complete,  and  before  the  first  ring  of  secondary  vascular  bundles  is  formed,  the  thick 
outer  cortex  is  thrown  off"  by  a  formation  of  periderm,  which  starts  from  the  starch- 
layer  ;  the  layer  of  cork  cells  thus  derived  is  several  layers  thick  over  the  broad  sides  of 
the  ring  of  bundles,  being  formed  by  tangential  division  of  the  starch-layer ;  over  the 
narrow  sides,  however,  it  is  for  certain  distances  a  single  layer,  and  arises  apparently 
directly  by  siiberisation  of  the  starch-layer,  without  previous  divisions. 

The  roots  of  the  Mesembryanthema  have  not  been  investigated  in  detail. 

2.  From  each  of  the  leaves  arranged  in  opposite  and  decussating  pairs  on  the  foliage 
shoots  of  Mirabi/h  Jalapa  and  longifolia  (Figs.  234,  235)  three  bundles  of  the  trace  enter 
the  stem,  one  median  (wi),  and  two  lateral  (/).  They  traverse  the  intemode  with  a 
radially  perpendicular  course,  and  at  the  next  lower  node  each  trace  unites  to  form  a  single 
bundle  {y) ;  this  projects  rather  deeper  into  the  pith,  and  pa<^cs  perpendicularly  down 
the  next  node,  inserting  itself  at  the  second  lower  node  on  the  traces,  which  there  join 
into  .1  single  bundle ;  it  curves  first  to  one  side  and  is  affixed  to  one  of  them,  and  then  by 
a  second  shank,  which  appears  later,  it  is  joined  to  the  one  on  the  other  side.  The 
transverse  section  of  a  young  internode  (see  Fig.  235)  therefore  shows  first  eight  bundles, 
ranged  round  a  prismatic  pith :  on  each  side,  corresponding  to  the  next  higher  pair  of 
leaves,  are  the  three  bundles  of  the  trace  of  the  leaf  above  it,  and  alternating  with  these 
two  traces,  but  rather  nearer  the  centre,  are  the  opposite  united  bundles  from  the  pair 
of  leaves  next  but  one  higher.  Somewhat  later  new  bundles  appear  in  the  intemode 
outside  the  eight  bundles  of  the  rin^j,  and  at  the  same  time  a  ring  of  meristem,  the 
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extra  fascicular  cambial  ring  (c),  which  is  somewhat  more  external,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  single  layer,  becomes  visible;  it  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  paren- 
chyma  in-  and  outside  it  (which  has  meanwhile  become  large-celled)  by  the  small  size  of 
the  transverse  section  of  its  celts.  If  we  first  consider  the  longitudinal  course  of  the 
new  bundles,  which  become  visible  at  the  same  time  as  the  cambial  ring,  and  of  those 
which  appear  rather  later  and  will  be  treated  of  subsequently  (Fig.  inn),  they  pass  per- 
pendicularly through  the  intemode,  being  arranged  in  one  or  two  circles  outside  the 
bundles  of  the  leaf-trace,  and  w  ilh  out  any  quite  definite  position  relatively  to  the  latter. 
In  the  node  limiting  the  intemode  above  and  below  they  are  inserted  on  the  outgoing 
lateral  bundles  of  the  trace,  and  are  also  connected  at  once  one  with  another  by  a 
curved  transverse  anastomosis.  Later,  this  insertion  is  obscured  by  the  appearance 
of  very  numerous  connecting  branches  at  the  node. 


TTie  first  one  or  two  of  these  bundles,  which  are  outside  the  leaf-traces,  always  became 
visible  as  young  initial  bundles  at  the  same  time  as  the  cambium,  but  were  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  zone  of  parenchyma :  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they,  like  those 
which  are  subsequently  formed,  arc  really  derived  from  the  cambium.  As  soon  as  the 
ring  of  cambium  is  clearly  seen,  successive  new  itiitial  bundles  are  formed  in  i[,  which 


■^^    ...»  V        «  < 


Z*iJl2'  (t£o. 


—    ji' 
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--..*    rr-zij-r:  — TT!rt  -he   ear-traces.     One,  and  perhaps  soroe  few 

11-  :e    ziT.T.va    'T.z  :mde  t^ingentiaily ;  from  the  internal  cell  or 

— r.         r-TTirt:     t   :ii2rr::ainai  tiivis  ons  facing  in  different  directions, 

'_-.      rr-zie  -  '^    ;!:tr-fnsai  -ansential  division.    Those  products  of  the 

:.-  -     --;    juiLi-    :7-i=a  exiamailr,  assume  at  once  the  properties  of 

_ — .  — 3i:::is     i:^  ..12    ninai  itrand  is  therefore  separated  by  paren- 

— x>  —X  -^-1^-    -icccssrreiv  retreats  outwards. 

-—:--»  -7^   TTTrsiion    r  -.he  mtiai  strands,  a  centrifugally  successive 

--r-p"-:i— =L     1   nfi  Tsrr    f  -je  'Zambium  takes  place  between  them. 

•  -7=2rr      :■-       •=■=     :owt-.   the  ::arabial   ring,   which    retreats    slowly 

TT^g"    :   li"?"    :i:r:i:  strands  rn  the  manner  above  described,  at 

"  -'j::=i   -T    '3  Temner- :    'iiis  centrifugally  progressive  activity 

— ^     :_-=5    — *r:i:-Lr   w—.-.i*   .t  -sscaiar  bundles,  separated  by  delicate 

■jzTT'ina  the  rng  of  the  leaf-traces.     The  number 

r  "hese   bimdies  varies  greatly   according  to 

-e  rtr^T^iith  of  the  intemodcs;  in  weak  seed- 

n.2E  :  5  Often  hardly  8-10  (Fig.  236),  in  strong 

-?:-ver-!T.f  shoots  2-3  times  that  number.  During 

tze  TToc-ss  described,  the  growth  in  the  direc- 

"T-.T   :f  the  transverse  diameter  continues  in 

tre  -niccle  of  the  transverse  section  of  the 

=ter!:oce.     The  vascular  bundles  increase  the 

ttzr:ber  ind  size  of  their  elements  in  the  usual 

viLv  —  especraily  the  united  bundles    of  the 

troc^    1-  ire  usually  to  be  distinguished  at  an 

iariy  stage  by  their  considerable  size ;  the  cells 

»t   the  whole  interfascicular  parenchyma  in- 

jrease  throughout  in  width.     The  cells  derived 

iirecriy  from  the  cambium  must  therefore  be 

ispiaced  irxxn  their  original  radial  direction, 

■    ■-'^  -        ma  the  more  so  since  the  cambial  divisions 

:?rar^n:*y    succeed    one    another    relatively 

*^  "■"_.       .\>      suw.v.      Even  the  cells  of  the  cambial  rjng 

. .  t.      ■ .   -  .       2j^;^  .ji^en  show  an  irregularly  distorted  ar- 

-siT'JKment.     Finally,  a  stage  is  arrived   at,  in 

•t     '•:«.-    •:*:  \- -civTi;i  -^ases.  and  simultaneously  the  cell  divi- 

-^,  T*-'      r-   -r  .  .  v.\:v  ind  n  jjeater  number  without  changing  their 

-  ;,     I        wi^'vrric    ^  T'w  termed,  which  consists  of  relatively 

.   ^<:^      •    t:^-  ^  -rxj,^  -'.'ws;  it  is  composed,  on  the  one  hand,  oi  a 

-^  ..  -./^  .-.,  ;^.;^i  >*^!s.  on  the  other,  of  vascular  bundles  embedded 

..,5^^    .r    "tt     r-^n  ind  arrangement  of  these,  fundamentally  the 

'^   >.  >   ,t'  -  <  ."*«  act  taken  into  account)  as  above  for  Mesem- 

^      <*!     !i-'^rvx«   ::ijs  shows  apparently  medullary  bundles  within 

.::=-H.xi^    .     x  "'i^a  Stem  of  seedlings  I  first  saw  no  bast  paren- 

•*':i?  ::^  c^rncr.im.     Later  this  process  may  begin,  and  in 

. .  ^    -.   .>  .  -lie  the  c-i=e.     Similar,  but  simpler  conditions  occur, 

i      v.^T^.T.^iu    n    F:ju'huz   tirtt/ia:    also    the    more    complicated 

^  ^.^.     ^^>^.  >t>  n  "fse  :ntemode  of  Boerba*via  scandins  and  Bcugaitf 

X  .':«;t^^.'.t»;  x'ist  the  above. 
^x  ^N^  .4     IV  rvc  ot  Mirdbilis  begins  like  that  in  normal  Dicoty- 
•  >v      .^•i:-r  <nnd  is  rarely  tetrarch*,  usually  triarch ;   the 
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I-        -v*^*»«.  ^  ti.tsv  "c  Tc  <iiucture.  »'.  r.,  compare  p.  473. 
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latter  case  only  will  be  here  taken  into  account.  Opposite  each  face  of  the  vascular 
plate  a  strand  of  wood  and  bast  containing  much  parenchyma  is  formed  in  the  normal 
way,  and  before  each  angle  a  broad  primary  medullary  ray.  In  the  pericambium  a 
periderm  begins  simultaneously  to  be  formed,  and  by  it  the  outer  cortex  is  thrown  off. 
The  primary  medullary  ray  consists  exclusively,  and  the  bast  mainly,  of  radially  seriate 
parenchymatous  cells,  which  gradually  become  greatly  elongated  in  the  same  direction : 
these  together  form  a  thick  layer  inside  the  periderm.  In  the  peripheral  portions  of  this 
layer,  near  to  the  phellogenetic  zone  of  the  periderm,  tangential  division  begins  all  round, 
at  the  time  when  the  root  begins  to  swell  strongly,  and  thereby  a  fresh  (renewed) 
cambium  is  started.  The  formative  activity  of  the  first  normal  layer  now  falls  off,  and 
soon  ceases  altogether.  The  second  cambium  alone  continues  the  secondary  thicken- 
ing of  the  root  throughout  life.  By  means  of  tangential  divisions  proceeding  for  the  most 
part  centrifugally,  it  forms  alternately  radially  arranged  parenchyma  and  vascular  bundles. 
The  latter  are  connected  in  radial  and  tangential  direction  in  acute-angled  meshes,  and 
are  arranged  in  the  transverse  section  in  tolerably  regular  annular  zones,  which  alternate 
with  zones  having  no  bundles,  and  differ  from  the  latter  also  by  the  less  marked  radial 
extension  of  the  parenchyma ;  they  are  thus  very  conspicuous. 

Fundamentally  the  same  phenomena  of  thickening  appear  in  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem,  which  takes  part  in  the  turnip-shaped  thickening  of  the  main  root: 
the  peculiarities  of  this  part  are  irrelevant,  and  may  pass  unnoticed  hcrc\ 

3.  In  the  root  of  the  cultivated  forms  of  Beta^y  a  diarch  primary  vascular  bundle  was 

always  found  in  the  cases  investigated :  the  secondary  thickening  begins  fundamentally 

in  the  same  way  as  in  Mirabilis,  and  proceeds  for  a  time  in  a  normal  manner.    The 

cortical  parenchyma  surrounding  the  outer  margin  of  the  primary  groups  of  bast  thus 

becomes  much  thicker  opposite  the  two  secondary  bundles  than  opposite  the  angles  of 

the  primary  vascular  plate ;  I  will  not  say  for  certain  whether  this  is  the  result,  as  stated 

by  van  Tieghem,  of  a  formation  of  phelloderm,  starting  from  the  pericambium  which 

acts  as  a  phellogenetic  layer,  or  of  active  growth  of  the  parenchymatous  elements  of  the 

primary  bast  (i.e.  of  the  primary   phloem   strands)   seated   within   the  pericambium. 

After  a  time,  in  the  case  of  the  main  root  of  B.  vulgaris  when  it  is  about  4"»™  thick,  the 

formation  of  a  new  cambial  zone  starts  in  this  peripheral  layer  of  parenchyma  on  both 

s  ides,  by  regular  successive  tangential  divisions  appearing  in  an  annular  layer  of  cells. 

Since  this  process  is  continued,  from  the  middle  of  the  two  points  indicated,  laterally 

towards  and  over  the  two  main  medullary  rays,  a  completely  closed  cambial  zone  is 

formed,  which  undergoes  active  reciprocal  tangential  division :   in  it  are  differentiated 

strands  of  wood,  and  of  bast  corresponding  to  them,  and  medullary  rays,  which  are 

further  developed  after  the  manner  of  normal  secondary  thickening.    Later,  the  growth 

of  this  second  thickening  zone  ceases,  and  it  is  replaced  by  a  new  one  similar  to  it, 

which  had  already  begun  to  appear  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  chiefly  parenchymatous 

second  layer  of  bast,  in  the  form  of  tangential  divisions,  which  arise  at  scattered  points, 

and  extend  thence  laterally  all  round.     Since  the  same  process  is  repeated,  there  arise 

in  the  Beet  those  well-known  concentric  rings  of  wood,  broken  up  by  medullary  rays, 

which  alternate  regularly  with  the  chiefly  parenchymatous  zones  of  bast,  the  number  of 

which  may  be  as  many  as  six  and  more  in  a  strong  one-year-old  beet.     According  as  the 

rings  are  further  from  the  centre,  and  therefore  wider,  the  number  of  their  strands  of 

wood  and  bast  increases. 

Between  the  bundles  of  successive  rings  there  are  obliquely  descending  radial  con- 
necting-bundles. Further,  instead  of  a  ring,  larger  or  smaller  segments  of  a  ring  may 
appear  here  and  there,  which  are  then  connected  by  their  margins  to  the  next  inner 
rings.  Here  also  the  hypocotyledonary  axis  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  beet,  the 
phenomena  being  similar  to  those  in  the  main  root. 


*  Compare  van  Tieghem,  /.  c. 
*  [See  Droysen,  Beitr.  z.  Anat.  u.  EdIw.  d.  Zuckcrriibe,  llallc,  1877.] 
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In  addition  to  the  phenomena  of  secondary  cambial  formation  above  described,  there 
occurs  in  the  Beet  the  above-mentioned  phenomenon  of  growth  of  the  older  paren- 
chyma, even  at  a  distance  from  the  active  cambium :  this  process  influences  the  definitive 
structure.  Even  in  young  roots,  in  which  the  formation  of  the  innermost  zone  of 
increase  has  begun,  it  may  not  unfrequently  be  seen  that  the  connecting  cells  (comp. 
P*  35i)>  which  separate  the  priniary  plate  of  xylem  from  the  secondary  strands  of  wood, 
are  transversely  extended,  divide,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  band  of  parenchyma,  which 
intervenes  between  the  strands  of  secondary  wood  and  the  primary  plate,  and  separates 
the  two  parts  one  from  another.  This  phenomenon  may  appear  on  both  or  only  one 
face  of  the  plates.  With  the  further  growth  of  the  root  the  intervening  band  may 
increase  to  a  width  of  2"^™.  It  is  continuous  externally  into  the  nmultaneoitsly 
grooving  parenchyma  around  it,  especially  of  the  chief  medullary  rays.  Also  the  other 
internal  parenchyma,  both  that  belonging  to  the  xylem  and  that  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  zones  of  bast,  has  a  growth  accompanied  by  slow  cell  division,  and  continuing 
long  after  the  appearance  of  the  next  outer  cambial  ring:  the  limits  of  this  growth 
have  not  been  exactly  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  zones  of  bast 
in  a  radial  direction,  the  successive  rings  of  wood  are  separated  more  and  more  from  one 
another ;  and  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  parenchyma  in  the  individual  ring  of  wood 
separates  the  non-parenchymatous  elements  of  it  one  from  another,  both  in  the  direction 
of  the  radius  and  of  the  periphery;  especially  the  meshes,  which  are  formed  by  the 
bundles,  are  widened  by  dilatation  of  the  medullary  rays.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
meanwhile  the  non-parenchymatous  elements  of  the  wood  also  grow,  as  in  the  cortical 
bundles  of  Cycas  (Sect.  195). 

4.  In  the  stem  of  Phytolacca  dio'tca  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  thickening  b 
naturally  different  from  that  in  the  roots.  The  first  cambial  ring  appears  normally 
in  the  primary  ring  composed  of  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  (comp.  p.  249),  together 
with  intermediate  bundles.  The  periphery  of  this,  marked  by  the  outer  margins  of  the 
primary  phloem-bundles,  is  immediately  surrounded  externally  by  some  2-3  layers  of 
parenchyma ;  further  outwards  there  follows  an  almost  closed  ring  of  bast  fibres,  next 
to  which  is  the  large-celled  parenchyma  of  the  outer  cortex.  The  ring  of  bast-fibres  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  layer  of  primary  bast.  The  layers  of  parenchyma  just 
mentioned,  which  adjoin  it  internally,  show  for  the  future,  at  least  for  the  most  part, 
growth  by  dilatation  like  the  outer  cortex.  But  the  parenchymatous  cells,  which  succeed 
them  internally,  and  which  accordingly  belong  to  the  margin  of  the  phloem-bundle, 
begin,  when  the  increase  derived  from  the  first  cambial  ring  has  gone  on  for  some  time, 
to  extend  greatly  in  a  radial  direction,  and  to  divide  tangentially.  These  processes 
arise  at  certain  not  exactly  defined  points  of  the  periphery,  and  extend  laterally  from 
them  over  medullary  rays  and  bundles,  so  as  to  form  an  annular  layer  showing  the  above 
phenomena.  As  far  as  has  been  investigated,  this  is  derived  from  only  one,  or  at  most 
here  and  there  from  two  layers  of  cells.  After  several  successive  tangential  divisions 
the  division  stops  at  the  inner  side  of  the  layer  in  question,  their  products  grow  into 
parenchymatous  cells  much  extended  in  a  radial  direction :  these  retain  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  arrangement  in  the  radial  series  in  which  they  arose.  In  the  outer  part  of 
the  annular  zone  the  tangential  division  continues,  the  beginnings  of  corresponding 
groups  of  wood  and  bast,  i.e.  of  vascular  bundles,  alternating  with  medullary  rays, 
appear  arranged  in  a  ring,  which,  like  the  first,  increases  normally  by  means  of  a  normal 
ciimbium.  At  the  outer  limit  of  this  second  outer  ring  there  arises  later,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  arose,  a  third  ring,  and  a  layer  of  parenchyma  separating  it  from  the  second;  the 
same  process  may  repeat  itself  through  higher  orders  of  rings.  In  each  ring  the  formative 
activity  of  the  cambium  ceases  almost  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  next 
outer  ring.  Thus  arise  the  often  described  concentric  rings  of  vascular  bundles, 
separated  from  one  another  by  broad  zones  of  parenchyma,  the  number  of  which 
annually  fonncd  may  rise  in  a  strong  branch  or  stem  to  six  and  more.  The  rings 
are   in  this  case  often  still   more  incomplete  and  irregular  than  in  the  root  of  Beta. 
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Connecting  bundles  between  the  successive  rings  are  found,  according  to  Nageli,  only  in 
the  nodes. 

Sect.  193.  In  the  anomalies  thus  far  described  the  increase  in  thickness  some- 
times takes  place  like  the  normal  increase  in  centrifugal  progression ;  neglecting 
possible  pathological  states,  the  growth  of  the  tissue  within  tlie  cambium,  which 
is  at  the  time  active,  is  soon  ended  and  disappears.  Another  condition  was 
only  casually  indicated  for  many  of  the  cases  hitherto  descrilx^d.  We  must  now 
return  to  these  in  connection  with  others. 

There  are  a  number  of  parenchymatous  stems  and  roots  in  which  the  old 
parenchyma,  far  distant  from  the  active  cambium,  has  in  all  regions  of  the  trans- 
verse section,  not  only  the  power  of  growth  and  formation  of  new  tii^suc,  which  it 
puts  forth  when  wounded  and  so  on,  but  also  in  the  uninjured  plant  it  really  grows 
continuously,  increases  the  volume  and  number  of  its  cells,  and  produces  secondary 
meristem,  from  which  strands  of  wood  and  bast,  and  cambium  may  be  derived. 
Leaving  on  one  side  the  phenomena  in  the  Cycadeae,  Sect.  195,  which  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  tliis  category,  it  has  never  been  accurately  investigated  how  far 
the  mature  non-parenchymatous  elements  follow  this  growth.  As  far  as  appearance 
goes,  they  seem  usually  to  play  a  passive  part. 

A  number  of  the  most  peculiar  anomalies  owe  their  origin  to  these  phenomena 
of  growth  and  secondary  development. 

From  the  first  series,  viz.  the  stems  of  Lianes,  Crtiger  quotes  a  number  of 
phenomena  of  this  category,  which  require  more  exact  investigation.  Thus  the 
zones  of  intermediate  parenchyma  between  the  old  successive  thickening  layers  of 
Securidaca  volubilis  are  said  to  grow  continuously  broader,  while  room  for  this 
growth  is  provided  by  widening  of  the  radial  bands  of  parenchyma  in  the  rings 
outside  it.     Crtiger  gives  the  same  information  for  the  Dilleniaccae. 

Much  more  extended  processes  of  growth  and  secondary  formation,  which 
fundamentally  alter  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  tissues  and  even  the  form  of  the 
stems,  occur  in  the  Bauhiniae,  many  Malpighiacea^,  Urvillea,  and  Bignoniaceae. 

The  originally  regularly  formed  and  continuous  xylem  is  here  split  into  pieces 
by  growth,  i.e.  extension  and  cell  division  of  the  bands  of  pith  and  xylem- 
parenchyma:  these  pieces  have  an  independent  growth  in  thickness  by  means 
of  a  cambium  surrounding  them,  which  is  in  part  undoubtedly  a  secondary  forma- 
tion, and  which  forms  bast  also  on  the  side  turned  away  from  the  wood.  In 
addition  to  the  repeated  splitting  of  the  already  formed  strands  of  wood,  new 
ones  with  a  further  individual  growth  may  be  formed  from  secondary  meristem. 

The  splitting  of  the  wood,  described  above,  pp.  574,  575,  for  certain  genera  of  Bigno- 
niaceae, occurs  e.g.  in  the  simple  and  diagrammatic  case  of  Anisostichus  caprcolata 
(Fig.  237),  since,  after  being  stationary  for  years,  extension  and  division  of  parenchymatous 
cells  begins  in  the  pith,  and,  extending  from  the  pith  radially  towards  the  four  plates  of 
bast,  splits  up  the  wood  into  its  four  main  segments.  The  segments  of  wood,  which  have 
from  the  first  been  backward  in  increase  in  thickness^  are  split  off  from  the  adjoining 
main  segments  on  both  sides,  or  remain  connected  with  one,  according  as  the  two  broad 
medullary  rays  adjoining  them,  or  only  one  of  them,  take  part  in  the  extension  of 
parenchyma.  Also  the  four  bast-plates,  or  their  parenchymatous  portions,  undergo  a 
process  of  widening:  but  they  are  again  narrowed,  since  the  split  off  and  superseded 
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segments  of  wochI  undergo  considerable  increase  at  their  outer  side,  and  -ire  eitended  il 
fan-like  manner  so  as  to  grow  into  Ihe  bast-plates,  anJ  since  fan-lifce  excrescences  grow 
out  also  from  the  lateral  margins  of  the  main  segments  of  wood.  E^ch  excrescence 
of  wood  starts  from  a  corresponding  segment  of  cambium,  that  of  the  short  superseded 
segments  undoubtedly  from  the  ori);inal  segments  of  cambium,  that  of  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  large  segments  from  secondary  cambium ;  a  further  though  weak  production 
of  hiist  by  the  segment  of  cambium  corresponds  to  each  excrescence  of  wood.  The 
process  in  A.  capreolata  has  not,  as  it  appears  from  other  writers,  been  observed  much 
further  than  here  described  and  illustrated.  But  in  other  Bignonia '  the  splitting  of  the 
wood  in  the  first  instance  goes  further ;  it  is  broken  up  successively  mto  numerous 
segments  corresponding  in  general  to  its  dichotomies ;  these  are  separated  by  radial 
bands  of  parenchyma,  and  surround  a  central  portion,  in  the  transverse  section  of  which 
are  seen  numerous  strands  of  wood  of  various  form,  ll  is  uncertain  how  far  the  latter 
are  of  secondary  origin,  or  are  thrown  off  from  the  old  wood  by  corresponding  growth 
of  parenchyma.  That  the  latter  is  the  mode  of  origin  of  some  of  them,  and  is  provided 
for  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  first,  is  shown  to  be 
probable  by  the  islands  of  parenchyma,  which  He  near 
to  the  medullary  sheath  in  the  young  still  undivided 
xylem  of  Melloa  populifoiia  (Fig,  126).  In  the  old 
stem  the  xylem  is  cut  up  throughout  by  broad  bands 
of  parenchyma  and  bast,  and  especially  a  number  of 
central  bundles   are   separated   from   the   peripheral 

The    separate   segments    of  wood    increase    in 
1    all   sides,   cither  by   segments  o(   the 
irrounding  them,  or  by  secondary 
I  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  latter 
bast  elements  on    the  side  op- 
How  great  a   confusion   of   seg- 
ments  of   wood,   and   bands   separating   Ihem,   may 
arise   by   (he   growth   described,   and   by   successive 
splitting,    is   shown   by   Crfiger's   not   very   accurate 
figures  of  Bignonia  Unguis',  and  by  Frg.  338,  re- 
produced from  Schleiden's  Gnindzfigc,  which  Crfiger 
regards  as  the  transverse  section  of  an  old  stem  of 
Bignonia,  but  Schleiden  as  a  Bauhinia. 

Similar  phenomena  of  splitting  and  of  in- 
dependent further  growth  within  the  simulta- 
neously growing  parenchyma  are  shown  by  the  originally  more  or  less  lobed 
xylem  of  climbing  MalpighiaccK^  Special  generic  peculiarities  cannot  at  present 
be  definitely  laid  down  for  this  family.  The  splitting  of  the  medullary  sheath  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  wood  hy  the  growth  of  the  masses  of  parenchyma,  the  independent 
growth  in  thickness  of  the  separate  segments  of  wood,  which  have  no  special 
pith  of  their  own,  have  been  already  clearly  described  by  Jussieu  in  this  froup,  if 
it  be  overlooked  that  he  often  calls  the  growing  intercalary  parenchyma  conical 
tissue  intruding  (from  the  outside).  In  a  living  branch  of  Sligmaphyllum  cilialum 
ii-m  thick  I  have  myself  been  able  direclly  to  follow  the  dilatabon  of  the  pith  and  of 


thickness 
original  cambium 
cambium;  and  It  1 
always  forms  ne 
posite   the  wood. 


'  Compare  Criiger,  Bolan.  Zeitg,  1850, 1.  Tiif,  11. 

'  Botan,  Zeilg.  1850.  Taf.  II, 

'  Compare  A.dejussieo,  it.;  Ciiigtr,  i.  e.  \  anil  n 
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radial  bands  of  parenchyma  of  the  highly  parenchymatous  wood,  which  extend 
from  ihe  pith,  the  consequent  splitiing  and  disrupture  first  of  ihe  medullary  sheath, 
Acn  of  the  outer  regions  of  wood,  the  appearance  of  new  cambial  zones  close  lo  the 
;paraled  segments  of  wood,  which  form  also  new  bast,  and  finally  also  the 
.appearance  of  new  strands  of  wood  and  bast  in  the  piih  itself,  which  are  derived  from 
secondary  meristem,  and  have  an  independent  growth  in  thickness.  The  changes 
Start,  in  the  branch  investigated,  from  a  swollen  portion  twining  round  a  wire  and 
ncposed  lo  strong  pressure,  a  fact  which  shows  that  they  are  at  a!i  events  r.dvanced 
\ff  mechanical  causes. 


It  is  doubtless  similar  anatomical  changes  which  bring  about  the  frequent  splitting 
[  up  of  the  sj-lem  in  the  old  stems  of  climbing  Bauhinias ',  especially  of  the  section 
Caulolrelus'',  of  which  the  Fig.  138,  which,  according  to  Schleiden,  is  of  a  Bauhinia, 
may  give  an  approximate  representation.  In  these  Lianes  however  there  is,  in 
addition  lo  the  phenomena  in  question,  another  also,  which  has  not  at  all  events 
been  shown  with  certainty  to  occur  in  other  forms,  viz.  a  long  continued  ^rcifM  in 
Itngth  of  the  old  layers  of  w:ood,  which  may  also  be  ascribed  for  the  most  part 


'  Compare  Gaudichnud.  /.  t..  Tab.  XVUI,  Figs,  j,  j. 
'  [See  V.  Hbhnel,  Die  Kntstehiiiig  dcr  wclligflachen  Zwtigc  vi 
.—Also,  Warburg,  in  Bolan.  Zeilg.  1F83,  p.  617,  Sec] 


u5.rtinEsli-J"hib.bJ. 
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to  the  parench}7na,  and  which  must  be  the  cause  of  the   peculiar  curling  of  the 
band-like  stems  or  branches  of  these  plants. 

According  to  the  known  facts,  which  certainly  require  to  be  completed  and 
tested,  the  following  conditions,  which  in  the  strict  sense  only  partly  belong  to  this 
category,  occur  here. 

The  young  intemodes,  with  leaves  in  two  rows,  are  bluntly  four-angled«  In  trans- 
verse section  the  pith  lies  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  arms  of  which  are  in  the  plane  of 
the  two  orthostichies  of  leaves,  and  in  one  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  normal  woody  ring  (medullary  sheath)  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  relatively  narrow 
and  thick- walled,  radially  arranged  elements,  it  is  therefore  dense :  it  is  itself  thicker 
between  the  arms  of  the  cross-like  pith  than  outside  the  latter,  and  therefore  it  is 
roundish  or  bluntly  octagonal  in  transverse  section.  On  this  zone  which  scarcely 
attains  a  thickness  of  i°^,  and  sharply  marked  off  from  it,  a  softer  wood  is  deposited  by 
continued  growth  in  thickness:  it  consists  of  wide  pitted  vessels,  narrow  hard  sclerenchy* 
matous  fibres,  and  thin-walled,  apparently  non-lignified,  fascicular  parenchyma;  these 
elements  are  variously  distributed,  according  to  the  species,  at  least  according  to  the 
specimens  investigated,  the  names  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  not  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  this  need  not  here  be  described  in  detail.  Numerous  narrow  medullary  rays,  and 
here  and  there  single  very  broad  ones,  traverse  the  strands  of  wood,  and  are  distinguished 
in  the  dry  material  by  the  brown  contents  of  their  cells.  They  are  as  usual  placed  with 
their  peripheral  ends  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  on  the  flat  portions  of  the  stem 
they  are  also  curved  near  the  middle  in  a  curve  convex  towards  the  margins.  The 
body  of  wood  thus  arranged  now  grows  in  thickness,  especially  at  the  two  sides  alter- 
nating with  the  orthostichies  of  leaves,  so  that  the  whole  stem  attains  the  form  of  a 
ribbon-like  plate  rounded  off  at  the  two  margins.  Perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate  the  increase  of  wood  is  generally  of  much  less  extent,  so  that  over  the  pith  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  stem  is  not  greater,  but  often  even  less  than  at  the  sides. 

The  thickening  is  usually  stronger  on  one  surface  than  on  the  other,  so  that  the  pith 
remains  nearer  the  latter.  Local  inequalities  of  thickening  lead  in  most,  but  not  in  all 
specimens  at  hand,  to  the  formation  of  unequally  thick  and  irregular  longitudinal  ridges 
and  furrows.  The  cortex  shows  no  generally  remarkable  peculiarities  of  structure, 
it  is  on  the  average  of  equal  thickness  round  the  stem,  if  the  numerous  local  irregularities 
be  not  taken  into  account. 

Older  ribbon-shaped  branches  of  Caulotretus,  about  40-50™"  broad  and  lo"*™  thick, 
show  in  their  form  the  peculiarity  that  their  margin  is  considerably  shorter  than  the 
middle,  the  latter  is  therefore  strongly  undulated,  and  often  in  a  direction  very  regularly 
perpendicular  to  the  surface;  the  undulation  is  strongest  in  the  middle  around  the  jrith, 
at  the  margin  it  is  not  present  at  all,  and  towards  the  latter  it  gradually  diminishes  ^ 
Each  crest  and  each  hollow  of  a  wave,  i.  e.  each  point  of  strongest  curvature  towards  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  stem,  corresponds  to  the  insertion  of  a  leaf,  or  axillary  shoot ;  the  latter 
is  placed  in  the  cases  investigated  somewhat  higher  (in  acroscopic  direction)  than  the 
last-named  point.  Young  shoots,  on  the  other  hand,  even  those  which  are  already  flatly 
ribbon-shaped  (e.g.  one  before  me  10"^™  broad  and  3-4™™  thick)  show  no  undulations,  or 
have  them  hardly  indicated  at  all ;  as  they  grow  older  the  undulations  become  steeper. 

According  to  these  data  the  undulation  must  arise  from  the  fact  that  with  the 
successive  growth  in  thickness  either  the  margin  of  the  plate  becomes  absolutely 
shorter,  or  the  middle  absolutely  longer  than  at  first.  The  former  alternative  is 
ii  priori  improbable,  and  is  not  made  more  probable  even  by  any  direct  observation. 
The  other  condition  might,  with  reservation  till  exact  quantitative  measurements  be 
made,  be  cxplainetl  partially  on  the  assumption  that,  as  in  many  normally  growing  stems 
(p.  505),  the  elements  of  the  successive  zones  of  growth  increase  in  length,  but  hereto 


^  Compaic  llie  drawing  in  Ducharlre,  Elcm.  de  Botanique,  p.  166,  Fig.  77. 
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a  less  extent  at  the  margins  of  the  plate  than  in  the  middle.  This  explanation,  however, 
is  not  enough,  since  the  successive  elongation  of  the  middle  is  greatest  in  the  oldest 
zone  surrounding  the  pith.  The  same  holds  as  regards  the  attempted  explanation  made 
by  Netto^  If  the  assumption  of  a  shortening  of  the  margins  of  the  plate  be  excluded, 
the  other  alone  remains,  that  in  the  old  zones  there  is  a  continued  growth  in  length ; 
and  since  according  to  other  data,  known  in  the  case  of  Angiospermous  trees,  such  a 
growth  in  other  elements,  though  not  impossible,  is  less  probable,  while  phenomena  of 
growth  may  be  proved  to  occur  elsewhere  in  the  older  parenchyma,  the  anatomical 
basis  of  the  elongation  must  first  be  sought  for  in  the  latter.  For  the  proof  of 
this  assumption,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  anatomical  changes  which  necessarily 
follow  from  it  in  the  old  zones,  more  accurate  investigation  is  wanted,  and  especially 
measurements. 

In  old  stems  the  swollen  projections  of  the  xylem  increase  in  size,  and  the  islands 
of  parenchyma  in  width.  The  final  splitting  of  the  former  into  the  pieces  and  lobes 
(Fig.  238)  with  independent  growth  can  hardly  come  about  otherwise  than  as  above 
stated,  but  this  point  requires  more  exact  investigation.  The  anomalies  of  structure  are 
continued,  according  to  Crfiger,  into  the  roots. 

In  the  stems  under  consideration  the  whole  parenchymatous  tissue  surrounding 
the  isolated  segments  of  wood,  together  with  the  f)criderm,  follow  their  unequal  growth 
for  a  long  time  by  means  of  corresponding  dilatation. 

Especially  in  the  Malpighiaceae  and  the  Bauhiniae,  however,  the  inequalities  of 
growth,  as  the  increase  of  thickness  proceeds,  are  so  great  that  the  masses  of  tissue  lying 
between  the  ligneous  bodies  are  ruptured.  At  the  surfaces  of  separation  a  formation 
of  periderm  takes  place;  perhaps  also  a  throwing  off  of  single  bands  of  tissue 
as  bark;  this  however  has  not  been  closely  investigated.  The  stem  now  appears 
sphi  into  more  or  less  numerous  longitudinal  strands,  each  of  which  is  covered  by 
a  special  cortex,  coated  with  jx^riderm ;  these  are  arranged  in  the  most  various 
manner  parallel  to  one  another,  or  are  interwoven  one  with  another,  and  separated 
for  a  distance  and  again  united. 

The  above-mentioned  behaviour  of  the  stem  o^Urvillea  Ixvis"  belongs  to  this  cate  - 
gory,  because  in  the  second  or  third  year  the  wootl  lx.*gins,  as  in  the  Malpighiaceie,  to 
become  three-lobed.  By  growth  in  width  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  medullary  rays 
the  three  segments  of  the  wood  corresponding  to  the  three  lobes  are  separated  from 
one  another,  and  each  of  them,  with  the  adjoining  third  of  the  pith,  is  surrounded  by 
a  zone  of  cambium  which  thenceforth  forms  wood  and  bast,  so  that  the  stem  conUins 
three  separately  growing  masses  of  wood  and  bast. 

As  less  striking  and  fundamental  internal  secondary  formations  we  may  connect 
with  the  above  those  strands  of  wood  which  arise  subsequently  from  secondary 
meristem,  as  described  by  Crtiger,  i.e.,  in  the  pith  of  Doliocarpus,  Argyreia,  &c. ;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  masses  of  wood,  which  appear  lobed  in  transverse  section, 
and  lie,  as  described  by  Oliver ',  enclosed  in  parenchyma  in  the  stem  of  Acantho- 
phyllum  (of  the  family  Caryophyllacea)),  belong  to  this  category. 

The  formation  of  bast  on  the  inner  surface  of  old  hollow  stems  of  Carica  Papaya 
should  rather  be  included  in  the  province  of  phenomena  of  pathological  callus 
formation  and  regeneration. 


*  Ann.  sci.  nal.  5  Scr.  torn.  VI.  p.  317.  &c. 

*  Radlkofcr,  Atti,  /.<•.,  p.  63.— (i.-iiuUchaud.  i.e..  Tab.  XVIII.  Fig.  20. 
'  Trans.  Linn.  .Soc.  London,  Vol.  XXII  p.  2S9. 
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Sect.  194.  On  the  other  hand,  the  processes  of  growth  and  secondary  formation 
in  the  old  internal  parenchyma  of  the  wood,  at  a  distance  from  the  active  normal 
ring  of  cambium,  as  seen  in  ^eshy  roc/s^,  belong  to  this  class.  They  have  already 
been  described,  p.  600,  in  Beta.  Here  they  do  not  extend  further  than  the  growth 
of  the  parenchyma  itself,  and  the  dislocations  of  other  tissues  which  result  from  it 
New  formations  of  secondary  meristem  and  of  cambium,  and  strands  of  wood  and 
bast  occur,  however,  as  first  shown  by  Trecul  *  in  the  old  root  of  Myrrhis  odorata, 
in  the  fleshy  roots  of  Convolvulaceae,  and  species  of  Rumex,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  Schmitz  *,  and  according  to  Stahl  *  in  the  roots  of  Bryonia,  and 
may  be  found  more  frequently  in  similar  parts.  Also  the  partial  rings  described 
in  Sedum  Telephium  should  be  connected  with  the  above;  the  spotted  structure 
of  thick  Sumbul-roots  may  also  find  its  explanation  in  the  appearance  of  partial 
strands  of  wood  in  the  old  originally  normal  wood. 

The  roots  of  Myrrh'ts  odorata  always  have  at  first  the  normal  structure  and  secondary 
thickening,  and  they  may  retain  this  through  life,  and  thus  attain  a  great  thickness.  But, 
in  most  cases,  after  the  normal  thickening  has  continued  for  a  long  time,  the  formation 
by  means  of  tangential  divisions  of  radially  seriate  secondary  meristem  appears  in  the 
internal  parenchyma  of  the  wood  at  some  distance  from  the  middle :  it  begins  from  one 
point,  and  extends  through  an  annular  zone,  which  surrounds  the  root.  This  zone 
assumes  the  properties  of  an  independent  normal  cambium,  which,  starting  from  itscn/rr 
side,  bordering  on  the  peripheral  wood,  and  proceeding  inwards,  that  is  in  centrifugal 
succession,  forms  strands  of  bast  of  normal  structure,  alternating  with  medullary  rays, 
and  subsequently  on  the  side  remote  from  the  bast  layer,  that  is  facing  out^vards^  it  forms 
strands  of  wood,  which  insert  themselves  exactly  on  the  surrounding  portions  of  the 
strands  of  wood,  and  increase  in  a  centripetal,  that  is  a  reversed  direction.  This  pheno- 
menon is  found  in  almost  all  roots  1°'"  or  more  in  thickness.  According  to  Tr^ul  a  second 
internal  layer  of  secondary  meristem  or  cambium  may  appear  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first :  this  also,  if  I  understand  rightly,  forms  a  new  layer  of  bast  in  centrifugal  succes- 
sion. Finally,  a  new  cambium,  which  also  forms  a  layer  of  bast,  may  appear  between 
the  inverted  strands  of  wood  and  those  limiting  them  externally. 

If  this  has  happened,  the  root  then  consists  of  the  following  concentric  layers: 
I.  Normal  cortex  with  a  layer  of  bast.  2.  Normal  cambium.  3.  A  layer  of  wood,  placed 
normally.  4.  A  second  internal  cambium.  5.  A  layer  of  bast.  6.  A  layer  of  wood, 
placed  normally.  7.  A  layer  of  bast.  8.  A  third  internal  cambium.  9.  A  layer  of 
wood,  inverted.  10.  Cambium.  11.  A  layer  of  bast.  12.  Axile  strand  of  wood.  This 
discovery  of  Tr^cul's  may  be  only  a  special  case  of  the  various  possible  combinations  of 
concentric  zones  of  secondary  formation.  The  zones  that  happen  to  be  peripheral 
follow  the  internal  secondary  formation  by  dilatation,  while  the  normal  increase  continues 
in  the  normal  cambium.  F'urther,  any  zone  surrounding  single  strands  of  wood  may 
form  a  cambial  zone  from  secondary  meristem,  by  means  of  which  the  single  partial 
bundle  undergoes  an  individual  thickening,  and  becomes  surrounded  by  bast. 

In  the  roots  and  also  many  stems  of  Con'volvulacex'^  investigated  by  Schmitz,  various 
anomalies  appear ;  viz.  in  the  first  place  new  strands  of  wood  and  bast,  which  grow 
by  partial  cambiums,  and  appear  first  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  old  xylem ;   secondly, 


'  [Compare  Weiss,  Anat.  u.  Physiol  fleischig  verdickter  Wurzeln.  Flora,  1880.] 
^  Coniptes  rendus,  23  July  and  6  Aug.  1866,  lorn.  LXIII. 

'  SitzslxT.  (1.  iiaturf.  (ics.  zu  liallc,  July  1874.     Compare  Botan.  Zeitg.  1875,  p.  677. 
*  \\y  word  of  mouth. 

•'■  [Compare  Dulailly,  Sur  quclqucs  pht'nomcnes  dans  les  tiges  el  les  racines  des  Dicotylctlones, 
Paii:>,  iSjyl 
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formations  which  arise  in  the  cortex,  and  at  first  resemble  the  appearance  of  successively 
renewed  cambiums  (p.  590),  though,  as  already  intimated,  they  cannot  always  be  included 
among  these ;  and  thirdly,  combinations  of  the  two  processes. 

In  the  old  parenchyma  of  the  root  new  partial  cambiums  appear,  without  the  activity 
of  the  normal  ring  ceasing :  they  are  partly  in  connection  with  normally-formed  vascular 
bundles,  partly  with  such  bundles  as  have  been  formed  from  secondary  nicristem  in  the 
parenchyma  separate  from  the  former :  in  both  cases  they  independently  produce  new 
secondary  wood  and  bast  in  variable  quantity,  and  with  the  normal  succession  and 
orientation.  According  as  this  takes  place,  the  ori^Hnal  tissue  is  displaced  and  crushed 
to  such  an  extent,  that  finally  the  whole  root  may  consist  of  irregularly  grouped  strands 
of  wood  and  bast  irregularly  lobed  in  transverse  section  :  each  of  these  has  its  own  ring 
of  cambium.  Still  further  disarrangement  may  arise  by  the  original  normal  ring  of  cam- 
bium ceasing  to  be  active,  and  becoming  quite  obscure ;  and  by  the  appearance  of 
repeated  newly  active  layers  of  cambium  in  the  partial  xylem-bodies,  as  they  did  before 
in  the  original  xylem.  These  phenomena  appear  in  various  individual  forms,  the  de- 
scription of  which  would  here  lead  us  too  far,  e.g.  in  the  roots  of  Convolvulus  Scammtmia 
and  Ipomcca  Purga. 

In  very  many  roots  of  ConvolvuLiceae,  both  in  those  which  are  perennial,  and  also  quite 
regularly  in  the  annual  roi»ts  of  Pharbitis  hispida  Choisy  (Ipomoea  purpurea),  the  other  phe- 
nomenon appears:  new  strands  forming  wood  and  bast  by  means  of  their  own  cambium  arisi 
from  secondary  meristem,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  secondary  cortex,  immediately  outside 
the  strands  of  bast.  Their  mode  of  origin  is  fundamsntally  the  same  as  in  the  formation 
of  renewed  cambial  rings  at  the  periphery  of  old  ones  that  are  becoming  extinct.  The 
same  process  may  also  be  renewed  as  in  the  la*ter  case  in  successive  zones  lying  farther 
out.  A  difference  however  from  the  typical  process  of  formation  of  renewed  cambiums 
is  found  in  the  first  place  in  the  fact  that  the  production  on  the  part  of  the  normal  cam- 
bium does  not  cease  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  bundles,  but  continues;  and  in  the 
fact  that,  in  most  cases  at  least,  closed  cambial  rings  or  segments  of  rings,  producing 
strands  of  wood  and  bast  a'temating  with  medullary  rays,  and  having  a  normal  orienta- 
tion, are  not  formed  by  the  secondary  development ;  but  separate  strands,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  more  or  less  complete  circular  cambium,  from  which  is  derived  an  increase 
of  wood  and  bast. 

The  whole  transverse  section  thus  resembles,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  of  a  stem  of 
the  Sapindaceae :  there  is  a  central  normal  round  xylem,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  in  simple,  later  also  in  compound  series.  The  longitudinal  coarse  of  the 
peripheral  strands  is  irregularly  undulated ;  they  are  frequently  con.iected  laterally  one 
with  another,  and  with  the  normal  xylem  by  anastomoses.  The  phenomenon  described  is 
found  in  the  permanent  stems  of  several  species.  Jussieu*  descri:)es  in  the  case  of  C.  ma- 
labaricus,  in  a  stem  S^™  thick,  8-9  irregular  concentric  rings,  and  found  the  sam;j  in  the 
stem  of  several  undefined  species.  The  same  condition  has  long  been  known  for  the  root 
of  Ipomcea  Turpethum,  the  roots  of  other  species  show  the  same,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  cortical  bundles  appear  only  in  the  root,  not  in  the  stem.  In  the  woody  roots  of  the 
red  garden  Convolvulus  (Pharb.  hispida)  they  are  well  developed,  but  only  pass  up  into 
the  hypocotyledonary  stem,  and  there  pass  over  with  thin  ends  into  the  strongly  thick- 
ened normal  xylem. 

Both  processes,  the  secondary  formation  of  bundles  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  old  wood 
and  in  the  cortex,  may  be  combined  in  the  Turpeth  root,  and  in  the  roots  which  are 
found  in  druggists*  shops  as  Mcchoacanna  and   Stipites  Jalapac.      In  these  cases  the 
secondary  development  of  xylem-fonning  strands  go-»s  on,  sometimes  in  the  original 
normal  xylem,  while  sometimes  it  may  extend  also  to  the  xylem-bodies  in  the  cortex. 

As  stated  above*,  on  p.  233,  the  niiissive  starchy  parenchyma  of  the  napiform  lateral 


*  /.r.  p.  123. 

*  P.S.    h.  Koch  A'crhandl.  d.  Xaturhisl.  Verclns  in   HcidclljerL'.  1^1.  I.  Heft.  4^  has  reccntlv 
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roots  of  Scdum  Telephium  and  its  allies  is  traversed  by  vascular  bundles,  which  are 
arranged  in  the  transverse  section  in  a  ring.  In  many  species,  e.g.  Sedum  Fabaria, 
these  bundles  are  connected  throughout  by  a  simple,  normal  cambial  ring,  which  is  but 
slightly  productive.  This  is  found  sometimes  also  in  S.  Telephium,  and  even  in  certain 
roots  of  those  stocks,  which  otherwise  show  the  condition  now  to  be  described.  This, 
which  is  the  rule  in  S.  Telephium,  k  as  follows.  At  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  root  a 
simple,  normal,  smooth,  cambial  ring  connects  the  bundles ;  further  between  each  pair  of 
bundles  the  ring  curves  towards  the  swollen  centre  of  the  root,  and  the  more  deeply  the 
nearer  to  the  apex,  till  the  stage  is  reached  at  which  it  is  divided  at  the  centre  into  as 
many  separate  partial  rings  as  there  were  inflections  or  original  vascular  bundles.  The 
separate  rings  are  arranged  in  the  transverse  sections  in  a  circle,  and  are  separated  one 
from  another  by  bands  of  parenchyma.  Each  has  a  closed,  and  but  slightly  productive 
cambial  layer,  which  both  on  the  side  next  the  wood  and  that  next  the  bast  forms  especially 
parenchyma ;  on  the  side  of  the  wood  facing  the  middle  of  the  partial  ring  are  isolated 
small  groups  of  vessels,  on  the  side  facing  the  bast,  and  corresponding  to  the  latter,  are 
those  small  groups  of  narrow  elements  of  soft  bast  mentioned  on  p.  324.  Towards  the 
apex  of  the  root  the  partial  rings  open,  and  unite  again  to  form  a  normal  xylem  body  of 
the  root.     Gomp.  Koch,  /.  r . 

Sect.  195.  The  structure  of  the  stem  of  the  CycadecB^  must  here  be  dealt  with 
generally,  in  connection  with  p.  256,  since  a  separation  of  the  primary  arrangement 
from  the  various  secondary  changes  could  not  be  well  carried  out  without  too  great 
sacrifice  of  clearness. 

By  way  of  making  matters  plain,  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  the  stem  always 
has  at  first  the  same  arrangement  of  tissues  as  that  typical  of  the  Dicotyledons 
and  Gymnosperms ;  i.  e.  it  has  a  normal  ring  of  wood,  bast,  and  cambium,  which 
separates  the  outer  cortex  from  the  pith.  The  two  last-named  regions  are  always 
relatively  strong;  in  the  old  stem  of  Cycas  circinalis,  investigated  by  Miquel, 
for  instance,  the  outer  cortex  was  more  than  7  cm  in  thickness,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  cylinder  of  pith  lo^™.  They  consist  like  the  medullary  rays  of  relatively 
thin-walled,  permanently  starchy  parenchyma,  and  are  traversed  by  the  system 
of  branched  gum  and  mucilage  canals,  described  above  on  p.  441.  The  cortex 
is  covered  by  a  superficial  layer  of  periderm.  The  two  kinds  of  leaves  are,  as  is  well 
known,  arranged  spirally,  and  are  so  close,  one  above  another,  that  the  fleshy 
scale-like  expanded  bases  of  the  leaves  arc  in  superficial  contact  one  with  another. 
The  numerous  vascular  bundles  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  are  united  at  the  surface 
of  insertion  into  two  bundles  of  the  trace,  which  enter  the  stem  separately  and 
symmetrically  near  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  insertion ;  they  then  diverge  direcdy. 


shown  that  the  ring  of  bundles  now  under  consideration  is  nothing  more  than  the  very  isolated  vascular 
jjroups  of  a  chiefly  parenchymatous  xyleni  of  the  root,  which  is  derived  from  a  typical  radial  root- 
bundle,  the  original  elements  of  which  had  hitherto  been  overlooked  in  the  massive  parenchyma. 
The  na])ifonn  roots  of  Sedum  are  thus  a  special  case  of  very  parenchymatous  typical  dicotyledonous 
roots.     What  is  said  above  should  accordingly  be  corrected. 

•  A.  Hrongniart,  Rech.  sur  Torganisation  de  la  tige  des  Cycadees ;  Ann.  sci.  nat.  i  ser.  XVI.  p. 
7^(h)\  Id.  Archives  du  Museum,  I. — von  Mohl.  Ueber  d.  Bau  d.  Cycadcenstammes ;  Abh.  d.  Miinchn. 
Acad.  I.  p.  397 ;  Venn.  Schriften,  p.  195.  —  Miquel,  Ueber  d.  Bau  e.  Stammes,  &c.  von  Cycas  circi- 
nalis;  Linnxa,  Ikl.  XVlll.  p.  125. — Karslen,  Organogr.  d.  2^mia  muricata,  in  Abh.  d.  Berliner 
Acad.  v.  1S56,  p.  193. — Mcltenius,  Bcilr.  z.  Anat.  d.  Cycadeen  j  Abhandl.  d.  K.  Sachs  Gcs.  d.  Wi>- 
ben>ch.  VII.  \\  S^?- 
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the  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  and  curving  downwards  llirotigh  the  corlex, 
they  finally  enter  the  bundle-ring,  ami  there  descend  furllier  In  a  radially  pcrjien- 
dicular  manner.  This  last  part  of  their  course,  and  their  fiii;il  lower  insertion,  has 
not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  The  length  of  the  curve,  projected  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  and  regarded  as  circular,  which  each  bundle  of  the  trace  describes 
through  the  cortex  before  its  entry  into  the  ring  of  bundles,  is  not  exactly  defined, 
and  appears  not  to  be  always  the  same,  but  has  been  estimated  in  the  case  of 
Cycas  revoluta  at  least  at  1 45°  to  1 50^,  but  does  not  reach  1 80°,  that  is  the  coalescence 
of  the  two  bundles.  At  the  beginning  of  its  course,  as  followed  from  the  leaf- 
insertion  downwards  and  inwards,  each  bundle  passes  for  a  long  distance  imme- 
diately below  the  surfaces  of  insertion  of  the  leaves,  that  is  just  within  the  surface  of 
the  cortes  of  the  stem,  diverging  but  slightly  from  it,  and  running  not  exactly 
horizontally,  but  descending  only  slightly.  In  the  last  portion  of  its  course,  which  is 
approximately  equal  in   height  to  that  of  one  leaf-inserlion,  it  runs  more    steeply 


inwards  and  downwards,  till  it  enters  the  ring  of  bundles.  The  condition  described  is 
accurately  represented  only  while  young.  A  thick  transverse  section  through  llic 
shortly -conical  end  of  the  leafy  stem,  if  made  transparent,  shows  the  leaf-traces  of 
the  youngest,  uppermost  leaves  in  the  young  corle.t  as  simple  symmcirical  pairs  of 
curves,  which  increase  in  width  the  further  they  are  from  iliu  apex  (Fig.  239). 
Closely  below  the  coniially  diminislied  end,  the  stem  and  the  ring  of  bundles  assume 
a  more  or  less  cylindrical  form  ;  when,  or  e^en  before  the  curves  come,  by  means 
of  the  progressive  longitudinal  growth  of  the  apex,  to  lie  in  the  cylindrical  region, 
the  original  arrangement  is  modilied  by  the  appearance  of  connecting  branches. 
These  are  in  the  first  place  so  dirccleil  as  to  follow  the  course  of  the  curves  them- 
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selves;  along^  the  periphery  of  the  stem  they  connect  the  two  curves  belonging  to 
one  leaf  on  the  side  opposite  the  latter  into  a  ring-like  transverse  girdky  open  only 
at  the  two  ends  which  enter  the  leaf:  this  girdle  may  frequently  be  closed  even 
between  the  points  of  exit  by  a  transverse  anastomosis.  Simultaneously  with  the 
connections  described,  anastomoses  further  appear  in  the  second  place  between 
neighbouring  girdles,  their  number  and  arrangement  not  being  closely  defined ;  others 
aho  appear,  which  run  generally  in  a  radial  direction  from  the  girdles,  inwards  and 
obliquely  downwards,  and  insert  themselves  on  the  bundles  of  the  primary  bundle-ring. 
In  Zamia  muricata,  according  to  Meltenius,  these  radial  connections  run  unbranched 
and  moderately  straight  from  the  ring  of  bundles  to  the  girdles.  In  Cycas  revoluta, 
Dion,  and  Encephalartos  horridus  they  divide,  as  they  pass  from  the  bundle-ring, 
usually  into  two  diverging  branches,  which  branch  further,  and  sometimes  anastomose 
mutually  with  their  branches,  and  sometimes  pass  on  to  the  girdles.  The  whole  of 
these  branches  form  a  complex  and  irregular  cortical  net-work  of  bundles  (Fig.  240). 
In  a  specimen  of  Cycas  revoluta  Mettenius  found  that  nine  to  eleven  of  the  bundles 
or  bundle-trunks  that  leave  the  ring  belong  to  one  leaf. 

The  average  strength  of  the  girdles,  and  of  the  radial  connections  and  their  branctiSk 
the  sj)ecial  direction  of  their  course,  &c.,  show  many  variations,  w^hich  cannot  be 
enumerated  here,  partly  according  to  species  and  individuals,  partly,  and  especially 
in  Dion,  according  as  they  belong  to  foliage  or  scale  leaves.  In  strong  stems  of 
Cycas  or  Encephalartos  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  strongest  reaches  J™"  and 
more.  All  the  bundles  of  this  original  system,  which  may  be  called  the  primary 
net-work  of  bundhs,  are  collateral ;  tracheae  and  sieve-tubes  are  arranged  between 
radial  rows  of  parenchyma  in  radial  rows,  which  are  themselves  interrupted  by 
parenchyma ;  the  tracheal  elements  at  the  medullary  margin  are  often  subsequently 
torn  apart  by  the  expansion  of  the  parenchyma.  All  tracheal  elements,  as  has 
already  been  noted  on  pp.  165  and  336,  are  tracheides;  the  innermost  primordial 
tracheides  are  spirally  thickened,  the  majority  have  transverse  scalariform  pits. 

As  far  as  is  known  the  primary  net-work  of  bundles  is  developed  in  its 
full  complexity  close  below  the  end  of  the  stem.  The  successive  transverse  portions 
of  I  he  stem  undergo,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  growth  in  thickness  after  the  moment 
when  it  is  already  completed,  in  the  first  place  by  the  still  continued  expansion 
of  the  parenchyma  of  pith  and  cortex,  and  subsequently  by  the  cambiogenetic 
increase  to  be  described  later.  The  primary  net  remains  meanwhile  permanent: 
both  the  radial  connections,  and  especially  the  girdles,  must  therefore  increase 
continuously  in  length.  As  Meltenius  found,  the  spiral  tracheides  do  not  take 
part  in  this,  they  are  torn  apart  and  finally  cannot  be  recognised.  The  scalariform 
tracheides  grow,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  in  length ;  in  the  girdles  of  young 
leaves  the  shortest  measured  o.o9"»i" ;  in  those  of  older  stems  the  length  increased 
to  1-4™"*,  in  the  oldest  stems  investigated  to  4-5^"'".  The  unthickened  points  of 
the  walls  are  thus  expanded  from  the  form  of  narrow  transverse  slits  to  broad 
elliptical  pits. 

In  the  primary  ring  of  bundles  a  cambial  zone  arises,  as  far  as  is  known, 
according  to  the  normal  mode  for  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms,  and  this  also 
produces  wood  and  bast  generally  in  the  normal  way.  The  strands  of  xylem  and 
phloem  are  situated  in  the  transverse  section  between  broad  multiseriate  large  me- 
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dullary  rays,  which  form,  when  their  h^ngituclinal  course  is  seen  from  without, 
acute  meshes  between  the  undulating  bundles.  Through  these  meshes  all  the 
leaf-traces  and  radial  connections  of  tlie  primary  net-work  of  bundles  pass  between 
the  secondary  bundles,  in  their  course  from  the'r  internal  points  of  insertion  into  the 
cortex.  The  parenchyma  of  the  medullary  rays,  which  surrounds  them,  consists 
of  large  radially  elongated  cells,  which  undergo  only  few  tangential  divisions  as 
the  thickening  proceeds,  so  that  one  may  almost  speak  of  an  interruption  of  the 
cambial  la3*er  by  large-celled  parenchyma  at  the  points  in  question.  It  may 
be  concluded  even  from  these  facts,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  further  investigation, 
that  the  cambial  zone  arises  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace, 
which  descend  perpendicularly,  and  that  the  upper  parts  of  them,  which  curve  into 
the  ring,  take  no  part  in  its  formation.  Further  it  remains  to  be  more  oxacdy 
investigated,  how  far  the  radial  connections  share  in  the  formation  of  the  ring  and 
cambium,  and  whether  other  intercalary  bundles  are  formed  in  addition. 

After  it  has  once  appeared  the  zone  of  cambium  forms  wood  and  bast  in  the 
normal  way.  Both  retain  a  regular  arrangement  in  radial  rows,  and  both  tracheae  and 
sieve-tubes  are  disposed  in  numerous  narrow  radial  rows,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
series,  and  interrupted  by  thin-walled  parenchyma :  these  he  between  relatively 
broad,  but  small,  parenchymatous  medullary  rays.  The  tracheal  elements  of  the 
secondary  wood  are  exclusively  iracheides  of  moderate  width,  and  having  on 
their  radial  wails  several  rows  of  transversely  elongated  bordered  pits  (Cycas, 
Encephalartos),  or  with  a  scalar iform-rcticulatc  wall  (Zamia  spec,  Stangeria).  The 
sieve-tubes  have  been  treated  of  on  p.  179.  They  are  accompanied  in  Cycas, 
Dion,  and  Encephalartos  by  small  groups  of  hard  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  which  are 
absent  in  Zamia  and  Stangeria ;  besides  these  Mettenius  describes  isolated  chamberetl 
sacs  containing  klinorrhombic  crystals. 

The  whole  mass  of  secondary  wood  and  bast  has  accordingly,  in  the  main,  the 
structure  typical  of  sappy,  parenchymatous  stems  of  Dicotyledons.  It  remains 
always  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  pith  and  cortex ;  the  bast  is  usually  strongly 
developed  relatively  to  the  wood,  and  is  often  of  equal  thickness  with  it. 

The  investigated  species  of  the  genera  Zamia,  Dion,  and  also  of  Stangeria, 
show  throughout  their  life  the  structure  hitherto  described,  i.  e.  the  primary  network 
of  bundles,  and  the  normal  ring  of  secondary  thickening,  which  grows  in  thickness 
slowly  and  without  limit.  There  are  no  other  parts  added  to  those  descril)ed.  But 
in  the  species  of  Cycas  and  Encephalartos  the  case  is  otherwise.  Firstly,  since  in  all 
of  them  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  first  normal  ring  is  limited,  it  ceases  after 
a  time  not  exactly  defined,  but  certainly  longer  than  one  period  of  vegetation,  and  is 
continued  by  a  renewed  cambial  zone,  which  appears  in  the  cortical  parenchyma 
at  the  outer  limit  of  the  bast- layer — fundamentally  in  the  manner  described  above  in 
Sect.  191.  The  renewal  of  the  ring  may  subsequently  be  repeated  more  than  once. 
Miquel's  large  stem  of  Cycas,  which  was  certainly  many  years  old,  had  e.g.  6-8 
successive  rings. 

Both  the  coarser  structure  of  these  rings  and  their  histological  composition  are 
the  same  as  in  the  first.  Also  the  transit  of  the  radial  connections  of  the  primary 
net  through  the  medullary  rays  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  case. 
As  in  most  cases  of  successively  renewed  rings,  which  were  described  in  earlier 
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paragraphs,  the  rings  are  here  also  on  the  whole  concentric,  but  with  the  same 
irregularities  as  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  above.  Usually  the  different 
segments  of  one  ring  are  of  unequal  strength.  Here  and  there  the  margin  of  a 
segment  curves  towards  the  next  inner  ring,  and  becomes  continuous  with  it.  The 
successive  zones  are  therefore  in  direct  connection,  in  not  exactly  defined  longitudinal 
bands.  The  thickness  which  the  successive  rings  attain  decreases  the  further  they 
are  from  the  middle ;  they  thus  remain  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  cortex  and 
pith.  For  instance,  in  Miquel's  old  stem,  which  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  6-8  rings  is  hardly  one-third  of  the  radius  of  transverse 
section ;  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  single  rings  varies  between  o-^^^  and  o-z^^. 
A  different  relation  is  found  at  the  inverted- conical  base  of  stems  which  are  derived 
.from  lateral  buds.  A  piece  of  Cycas  revoluta  before  me  has,  for  instance,  at  the 
bottom  a  radius  of  transverse  section  of  about  a2«im^  of  which  5™™  are  referable  to 
pith,  five  to  the  cortex,  and  twelve  to  the  four  almost  equally  strong  rings  of  wood; 
130'"™  higher  up  in  a  radius  of  transverse  section  of  29"Mn^  15mm  are  referable  to  the 
pith,  nine  to  the  cortex,  and  only  five  to  the  two  rings  of  wood,  of  which  the  outer  is 
just  beginning  to  appear. 

Both  the  genera  with  successively  renewed  rings  have,  in  the  second  place,  in 
addition  to  those  described  a  further  system  of  accessory  bundles,  which  is  in  Cycas 
a  cortical  system,  in  Encephalartos  medullary. 

The  latter  consists  in  the  mature  stem  of  numerous  bundles  distributed  through 
the  whole  pith ;  these  run  in  an  undulating  longitudinal  course,  and  are  connected 
one  with  another,  and  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  ring  of  wood  by  branches  in  all 
directions.  They  form  an  elaborate  plexus,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  pith  and  gives  off  no 
branches  into  the  cortex.  According  to  Mettenius  the  bundles  appear  at  a  late  stage, 
since  they  were  not  present  in  the  whole  upper  half  of  a  stem  of  E.  horridus  of  the  size 
of  the  fist,  which  he  investigated.  They  may  therefore,  for  the  present,  be  ascribed 
to  the  category  of  cauline  medullary  bundles,  which  were  described  in  other  cases  on 
p.  253.  The  medullary  bundles  are  collateral;  their  xylem,  according  to  Mettenius, 
never  has  spiral  or  annular  tracheides,  it  has  (according  to  incomplete  investigation 
of  E.  Caffer)  fundamentally  the  structure  of  the  secondary  strands  of  wood  of  the 
rings  of  the  same  plant,  and  seems  to  have  a  long  continued,  though  very  slow, 
growth  in  thickness.  The  stronger  bundles  in  the  stem  of  the  last-named  species 
are  about  i'^"*  in  thickness. 

The  accessory  cortical  system  of  Cycas,  which  Miquel  found  in  C.  circinalis, 
and  Mettenius  in  C.  revoluta,  arises,  according  to  the  description  of  the  latter,  from 
strands  of  secondary  meristem  in  the  cortical  parench}Tna.  Longitudinal  rows  of 
cells  of  the  latter  *  undergo  a  division  into  smaller  cells,  and  become  transformed  into 
cambial  strands,  which  gradually  develope  into  small  masses  of  wood.'  It  appears  as 
though,  as  the  stem  grows  old,  new  bundles  of  this  order  may  be  formed  successively 
for  a  time ;  at  least  they  were  found  in  small  numbers  in  young  individuals,  but  in 
old  ones  in  large  numbers.  Still  this  difference  may  be  purely  individual,  and  all 
the  genetic  conditions  require  still  further  investigation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bundles  in  the  old  stem  investigated,  in  which  they 
were  numerous  and  strongly  developed,  is  described  by  Mettenius  in  the  main 
as   follows.      They   are   arranged   in    the    transverse   section    in    several   irregular 
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annular  zones.  They  take  a  sinuously  curved  course  in  a  vertical  direction,  thus 
crossing  the  girdles  and  the  radial  connections.  In  an  apical  direction  they  may 
always  be  followed  as  far  as  the  broad  base  of  the  foliage  leaves.  Here  they  are 
seated,  and  in  all  cases  several  of  them  of  unequal  strength,  sometimes  on  the  two 
shanks  which  pass  out  from  the  girdle  into  the  leaf,  sometimes  on  the  first  branchings 
of  the  latter  in  the  base  of  the  leaf  itself,  the  strongest  ones  as  a  rule  on  the  first 
branching.  From  this  point  of  insertion  they  descend  through  the  stem,  and  after 
a  course  of  varying  length  they  either  unite,  sometimes  with  similar  ones  from  the 
same  leaf-base,  sometimes  with  others  descending  from  above,  or  they  insert  (hem- 
selves  with  their  lower  end,  or  with  a  lateral  branch,  on  a  girdle  or  on  a  radial  con- 
nection. Free  blind  ends  are  not  present;  nor  is  there  any  connection  with  the 
bundle-system  of  lateral  buds  or  roots. 

The  structure  of  the  cortical  bundles  is  such  that  their  middle  is  occupied  by 
a  narrow  parenchymatous  prism  of  pith,  and  this  is  successively  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  wood  and  cambium,  and  a  weak  ring  of  bast.  On  the  part  of  the  cambium 
there  is  a  permanent  though  slow  increase,  so  that  in  old  stems  the  thickness  of  the 
bundle  rises  from  2™m  to  5-6""n.  Wood  and  bast  are  traversed  by  thin-walled  medul- 
lary rays,  which  are  successively  increased  as  the  thickening  goes  on  :  between  these 
the  elements  of  the  bundles  are  distributed  as  in  the  rings.  The  tracheides  of  the 
wood  have  usually  a  scalariform  pitted  thickening  in  C.  revoluta,  but  few  of  them  have 
bordered  pits  ;  spirally  thickened  ones  are  absent.  At  the  points  of  insertion  there 
is  an  alteration  of  the  structure,  inasmuch  as  the  pith  disappears ;  the  elements  of 
one  bundle  then  become  contiguous  with  the  similar  ones  of  the  other. 

The  secondary  thickening  of  Utie  Roots  of  the  Cycadecc'^  which  have  been  investi- 
gated always  corresponds,  at  first,  like  the  primary  structure  described  on  p.  357,  with 
that  of  the  typical  roots  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms,  and  especially  with  those 
which  are  fleshy  and  highly  parenchymatous.  The  structure  of  the  secondary  ele- 
ments of  the  bundle  is  fundamentally  similar  to  that  of  the  wood  of  the  corresponding 
stem.  For  their  individual  characters  and  distribution,  comp.  Mettenius,  /.  r.  For 
the  investigated  roots  of  Encephalartos  (£.  Gaffer,  longifolius)  nothing  of  importance 
need  be  added  to  the  above ;  at  least,  roots  3c™  thick  showed  no  more  remarkable 
phenomenon  than  very  considerable  extension  of  the  internal  parenchyma  and 
consequent  distortions  of  the  strands  of  wood.  Also,  as  far  as  the  subject  could  be 
investigated,  the  primary  outer  cortex  is  in  these  plants  thrown  off  at  an  early  stage 
by  periderm.  While  accordingly  the  roots  described  belong  to  category  (2)  of  fleshy 
roots  described  on  p.  516,  that  of  Cycas  revoluta  must  be  placed  in  category  (i){a). 
The  secondary  thickening  is  in  this  case  weak,  the  starchy  parenchyma  is  still  living 
in  roots  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  is  only  covered  on  its  outer  surface  by  a  layer  of 
periderm.  How  long  it  persists  is  not  known.  As  the  root  becomes  older,  according 
to  Mettenius,  the  first  cambial  ring  loses  its  activity,  which  is  renewed  by  a  peripheral 
cambium  *  and  the  further  growth  proceeds  exactly  as  in  the  stem.' 

On  the  bushy  dichotomous  excrescences  of  the  roots  of  Cycadeae  caused  by 
their  penetration  by  Nostoc,  comp.  Reinke,  /.r.  ,^';^l[yt  ~^> 

.'  if] 

*  Mettenius, /.  t. — van  Ticijhem,  Keinke, /.  c'.    See  p.  .^56.      ;  i^  *'^£#/*^ 


6  14  SECOND  A  Ry  CHANGES. 

Sect.  196,  The  structure  of  the  stem  of  Wtlwilschia  mirabilis'^  is  as  wonderful 
as  its  form  is  peculiar.  Moreover,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  preparation  which 
the  nature  of  old  dry  specimens  presents,  and  of  the  lack  of  young  fresh  specimens, 
it  remains  still  uninvestigated  in  many  respects '.  According  to  data  at  hand,  which 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  secondary'  thickening,  it  is  connected  in  the  matter 
of  the  arrangement  of  its  tissues  partly  with  many  anomalous  Dicotyledons,  partly 
with  certain  Monocotyledons  with  secondary  thickening,  and  in  its  histological 
structure  with  other  Gnetaceae. 

The  youngest  plants,  which  are  known,  have  a  roundish  stem,  about  the  size  of 
a  nut,  which  is  continued  downwards  into  a  strong  tap  root,  pro\*ided  with  relatively 
small  lateral  branches.  The  round  stem,  called  by  Hooker  the  stock,  has  a  convex 
uneven  apical  surface,  the  crown,  on  which,  in  the  specimens  examined,  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  true  punctum  vegeiationis  to  be  found.  The  blunt  margin,  by  which  the 
crown  passes  over  into  the  lateral  surface  of  the  stem,  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded 
by  the  almost  contiguous  surfaces  of  insertion  of  two  opposite,  tongue-shaped  leaves, 
which  are  regarded  with  good  reason  as  the  two  persistent  cotyledons ;  each  of  these 
leaves  is  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  deep  ring-like  furrow,  which  is  so  narrow  that  it  is 
loosely  filled  up  by  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  known  that  the  plant  retains  this  conformation  throughout  life,  and  suffers 
only  this  one  important  change  of  form,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  grows 
continuously  in  width  in  centrifugal  progression,  so  that  it  attains  the  form  of  an 
oblong  two-flapped  disk,  in  the  blunt,  more  or  less  erect,  marginal  flaps  of  which  are 
situated  the  foliar  grooves.  These  together  with  the  bases  of  the  leaves  increase  in 
girth  in  proportion  to  the  stem ;  the  leaves  themselves  elongate  throughout  life  at 
their  base,  and  in  a  basipetal  direction ;  the  stem,  crown,  and  root  increase  for  many 
years  in  thickness,  and  attain  colossal  dimensions. 

An  anatomical  investigation  in  the  smallest  specimens  has  not  been  undertaken, 
but  in  those  which  are  hardly  double  their  size,  and  successively  in  other  older  ones, 
this  has  been  done.  They  all  resemble  one  another,  as  far  as  investigations  go, 
in  the  fundamental  points  of  structure.  The  stem  and  tap  root,  with  exception  of 
the  grooves  of  insertion  of  the  leaves  to  be  described  below,  are  covered  by  a 
moderately  thick,  for  the  most  part  brown,  fissured,  bark-like,  and  very  hard  and 
brittle  cortex.  This  envelopes  a  strong  internal  mass  of  tissue,  which  consi^ts  of 
vascular  bundles,  pale  yellow  thin-walled  parenchyma,  and  those  huge  sclercnchy- 
matous  fibres  described  on  p.  132,  which  are  embedded  in  large  numbers  in  the 
parenchyma  of  all  sorts,  and  which  point  in  all  directions.  As  regards  the  vascular 
bundle-system,  in  the  first  place,  in  not  too  large  specimens  a  large  number  of 
bundles  are  seen,  which  run  with  a  radially  converging  course  from  the  insertion 
of  the  leaf  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  stem,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  tap  rooL 
They  arc  arranp:eil  in  one  plane,  which  lies  between  the  surface  of  the  crown  and  the 
oui>iile  of  lliO  stem,  rather  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter;  it  has  thus  approximately 


'  J.  1).  Hooker.  On  \Vcl\vilsLhia.  Trans.  Linn.  Society,  Ix)ndon.  Vol.  XXI V.— Stia>burgtr, 
l>if  C'oniftren  u.  tl.  (ir.tlncccn,  p.  ,^74      .  licilraiid,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  Ser.  V.  vol   XX.] 

'  K.  O.  Dower.  On  the  Germination  and  llislolojjy  of  the  seedling  of  Welwilschia  mtrabilU, 
Quait,  J(.)urn.  Micr.  Sci.,  vol.  XXI.  New  series,  June  1S81. — On  the  furthei  devtlojmtnt  of  Wel- 
witschia  mirabilis,  Quart  Jouni.  Micr.  Sci.,  vol.  XXI,  iSSi.] 
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(he  form  of  a  conical  surface  or  of  a  disc,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  margins 
of  the  crown ;  in  other  words,  the  bundles  form  a  middle  layer  in  the  stem,  of  similar 
form  to  the  whole  crown,  and  similar  in  direction  to  the  surfaces  of  it.  Hooker  calls 
it  the  vascular  stratum.  It  is,  it  is  true,  not  directly  proved,  but  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  individual  bundles  are  directly  continuous  into  the  leaves,  we  may  therefore 
call  it  the  layer  of  the  leaf-trace.  Examined  more  accurately,  it  consists  of  two 
layers  of  collateral  bundles  lying  closely  one  above  the  other,  and  only  separated  by 
narrow  bands  of  parenchyma:  the  bundles  turn  their  phloem  portions,  which  are 
strengthened  by  strong  fibrous  strands,  towards  one  another,  and  their  xylem  portions 
respectively  towards  the  crown  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  stem.  Connections 
bet^teen  the  two  layers  of  bundles  are  probable,  but  not  observed  with  certainty. 
The  bundles  of  the  individual  layer  are  placed  with  considerable  regularity  side  by 
side ;  they  have  an  undulating  course,  and  are,  ns  far  as  can  be  made  out,  here  and 
there  laterally  connected. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  stratum  of  the  leaf-trace,  between  the  middle  of  the 
crown  and  the  insertion  of  the  tap  root,  the  course  of  the  bundles  is  less  regular, 
according  to  Hooker's  description ;  here  they  form  a  tangled  plexus,  from  which 
descend  the  bundles  of  the  root,  to  be  more  accurately  described  below. 

From  the  two  layers  of  the  stratum  of  the  leaf-trace  numerous  much  smaller  bundles 
branch  at  all  points :  these  run  in  an  oblique  direction,  on  the  one  hand  towards  the 
whole  surface  of  the  crown,  on  the  other  towards  the  outside  of  the  stem,  being  curved 
in  a  sinuous  manner  apparently  irregularly  in  all  directions,  and  connected  by  branches 
one  with  another,  thus  forming  a  complex  tangled  net,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  peripheral  network  of  bundles.  The  bundles  of  the  net  which  run  towards  the 
surface  of  the  crown  are  often  directly  connected  with  those  of  the  inflorescences. 

The  bundles,  which  descend  into  the  tap  root,  are  sometimes  connecte4  with 
those  of  the  central  portion  of  the  stratum  of  the  leaf-trace,  sometimes  with  those  of 
the  peripheral  net,  as  branches  derived  from  them  :  the  main  direction  of  their  course 
is,  like  that  of  the  root,  vertically  downwards.  In  the  transverse  section  of  the  root 
they  are  arranged  with  some  regularity  in  concentric  rings,  separated  from  one 
another  by  zones  without  any  bundles ;  these  resemble  the  rings  in  stems  of  Meni- 
spermese  and  Gnetaceae.  The  rings  are  moreover  the  more  regular,  and  the  bundles 
are  larger  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  middle.  Hooker  represents  5-7  such  rings  in 
transverse  sections  of  thin  roots ;  in  a  good  young  specimen  before  me,  there  are 
eight  rings  at  a  point  close  below  the  stem,  and  where  the  radius  of  transverse  section 
was  3o"»>" :  of  these  the  outermost  are  very  irregular,  and  the  bundles  small.  The 
bundles  of  each  ring  have  an  undulating  course,  and  often  anastomose  laterally; 
there  are  also  frequent  oblique  connections  between  successive  rings,  especially  the 
outer  ones.  The  inmost  ring  surrounds,  as  a  rule,  a  round  pith-like  central  portion, 
apparently  without  any  bundles,  which  is  for  instance  in  the  specimen  before  me 
about  i5"'»»  broad.  When  carefully  examined,  however,  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
bundles,  but  contains  a  number  of  small  strands  of  vessels,  sieve-tubes,  and  fibres, 
the  arrangement  of  which  cannot  be  more  exactly  described  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  material.  In  some  roots  Hooker  found  in  place  of  one  inmost  ring  two  eccentric 
rings  side  by  side,  round  which  the  outer  ones  were  arranged  with  considerable 
regularity,  so  as  to  form  a  simple  system  of  rings. 


6j6  secondarv  changes. 

All  the  vascular  bundles  above  mentioned  are,  as  far  as  investigated,  fully  formed 
collateral  bundles,  which  are  not   in  contact  with   active  cambial  layers;   also  the 
dissimilar  tissue  which  surrounds  them  is  fully  developed.     During  the  huge  increase 
in  mass  of  the  whole  plant  the  structure  remains  the  same  in  its  chief  characters,  the 
parts  once  present  remain  fundamentally  unchanged,  only  similar  new  ones  are 
added  to  them  externally.    This  increase  in  thickness  arises  from  a  layer  of  cambium, 
which  runs  close  under  the  cortex  round  the  whole  periphery  of  the  body :  it  shows 
peculiarities  to  be  mentioned  below  at  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  and  is  least  active 
at  the  middle  of  the  crown  of  old  specimens.     It  consists  of  a  few  layers  of  radially 
arranged  cells,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  isodiametric  cells  of  the  adjoining 
parenchyma  by  their  arrangement  as  described,  and  their  thinner  walls,  the  latter  Con- 
taining even  here  also  the  universally  distributed  granules  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  their 
radial  is  about  half  as  great  as  their  tangential  diameter,  or  their  height.    Fresh  young 
divisions  may  always  be  observed  in  1-3  adjoining  cells  of  one  ladial  row,  the  initial 
layer  in  any  case  is  thus  only  at  most  three  layers  of  cells  thick.     The  outermost 
vascular  bundles  adjoin  the  cambial  layer,  others,  apparently  older,  are  separated 
from  it  by  layers  of  parenchyma,  which  are  still  radially  arranged,  but  have  begun  to 
be  displaced.     If  the  description  in  the  case  of  the  Chenopodiaceae,  Amarantaceae, 
and  Mirabilis  on  p.  592  be  called  to  mind,  and  the  phenomena  to  be  described  in 
Chap.  XVII  in  ^lonocotyledons,  the  data  brought  forward  show  that  Welwitschia 
has  an  extrafascicular  cambium,  forming  at  its  inside  vascular  bundles  which  anas- 
tomose in  a  radial  and  tangential  direction,  and  alternate  with  interfascicular  tissue. 
The  whole  intra-cambial  body  is  wood  in  the  sense  of  the  word  given  on  p.  591. 
Externally  the  cambium  gives  off  a  layer  of  bast  consisting  of  parenchyma  with 
scattered  sclerenchymatous  fibres,  again  coinciding  with  the  type  of  Mirabilis  and  its 
allies.^  The  production  of  this  secondary  cortex  must  be  abundant;  the  living  layer  of 
cortex,  which  surrounds  the  cambium,  is,  it  is  true,  but  thin ;  for  instance,  in  a  trans- 
verse section  before  me  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tap  root  it  is  sixteen  parenchymatous 
cells  in  thickness ;  thick  crusts  of  bark,  thrown  off  by  repeated  internal  formation  of 
periderm,  are  superposed,  as  intimated  above,  on  the  older  cortex. 

Towards  the  margin  of  the  stem  and  the  leaf-groove  the  cortex  becomes 
thinner,  and  the  cambial  layer  less  clear,  since  the  whole  tissue  of  the  marginal 
portion,  as  far  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  leaf-groove  and  the  insertion  of  the  leaf, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thin  outer  cortical  layer,  consists  of  relatively  delicate,  regu- 
larly seriate  cells,  apparently  still  growing  and  dividing,  thus  resembling  those  of  the 
cambium,  between  which  lie  sclerenchymatous  fibres  and  small  vascular  bundles.  On 
this  delicate,  half-meristematic  tissue,  if  the  term  be  allowed,  is  inserted  the 
meristematic  base  of  the  leaf,  which  grows  on  in  a  basipetal  direction.  It  may 
accordingly  be  said  that  the  extrafascicular  cambium  passes  gradually  over  into  the 
half-meristematic  tissue  of  the  margin  surrounding  the  leaf-groove  :  still  it  appeared 
as  though  even  here  a  cambial  layer  could  be  distinguished  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  surface.  The  doubt  on  this  point  must  be  dispelled  by  further  investi- 
gations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expansion  of  the  margin  throughout  life  is  caused  by  the 
growth  of  the  half-meristematic  mass  of  tissue  of  which  it  consists.  It  is  also  clear 
tliat  by  means  of  it  the  bundles  of  the  peripheral  net  running  towards  the  margin 
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must  suffer  a  marginal  elongation,  and  that,  especially  also  in  the  case  of  the  bundles 
of  the  stratum  of  the  leaf-trace,  which  always  extend  to  the  insertion  of  the  leaf, 
a  seat  of  intercalary  growth  must  be  situated  in  the  latter,  in  which  they  undergo 
a  permanent  growth  in  length.  Further,  as  the  base  of  the  leaf  and  margin  of  the 
stem  increase  in  breadth,  the  number  of  vascular  bundles  lying  side  by  side  in  it  and 
in  the  stratum  of  the  leaf-trace  is  increased ;  new  ones  must  therefore  arise  suc- 
cessively in  the  latter,  which  apparently  are  connected  as  branches  with  those 
previously  present  The  mode  in  which  these  processes  go  on  remains  to  be 
investigated. 

If  we  start  from  the  well-founded  assumption  that  the  mature  Welwitschia  plant, 
with  the  exception  of  the  successively  appearing  flowering  branches,  is  simply  derived 
from  the  growth  of  the  embryo  known  as  Dicotyledonous,  and  retains  throughout 
life  its  original  conformation,  the  following  may  with  all  probability  be  stated,  in 
accordance  with  the  known  anatomical  facts,  for  the  early  stages  of  growth.  From 
the  broad  surfaces  of  insertion  of  the  Cotyledons  a  large  number  of  original  bundles 
of  the  trace  converge  towards  the  end  of  the  root,  which  grows  out  to  the  tap  root, 
and  here  unite  into  the  axile  bundle  of  the  root.  No  bundles  are  added  to  the  Cotyle- 
donary  trace  from  higher  leaves,  since  there  is  no  leaf-forming  puncium  vegeiaiioms 
at  all  developed  on  the  axis  of  the  embryo.  The  ring-like  '  margin '  of  the  axis  of  the 
embryo,  which  bears  the  surfaces  of  insertion  of  the  Cotyledons,  increases  together 
with  the  latter  in  breadth  by  permanent  intercalary  growth,  proceeding  in  a  centri- 
fugal direction,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  stem  attains  a  discoid  form ;  its  tissue 
remains,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  cortical  layer,  permanently  in  a  half-meriste- 
matic  condition.  The  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace  undergo  an  intercalary  growth  in 
length  at  the  insertion  of  the  leaf,  according  as  the  marginal  expansion  progresses, 
and  new  ones  are  added  to  those  first  present ;  all  those  which  are  successively 
added  arrange  themselves  in  the  double  stratum  of  the  leaf-trace.  Simultaneously 
with  the  beginning  of  this  phenomenon  an  extra  fascicular  cambium  appears,  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  both  round  the  whole  stratum  of  the 
leaf-trace,  and  round  the  axile  radial  bundle,  which  is  continued  into  the  half- 
meristematic  tissue  of  the  margin,  and  remains  permanently  active  in  the  whole 
remaining  circumference  of  the  stem  and  root  as  a  distinct  layer,  producing  secondary 
cortex  in  centripetal  succession,  and  the  secondary  wood  in  centrifugal  succession. 
The  latter  consists  of  the  collateral  vascular  bundles,  which  alternate  with  the  unlike 
tissue,  maintaining  the  arrangement  above  described. 

As  regards  the  structure  of  the  vascular  bundles  it  may  be  added  that  they 
resemble  closely  those  above  described  (p.  334)  for  the  leaf,  and  are  accompanied 
also,  like  them,  by  similar  strands  of  fibres,  but  are  not  exactly  similar  to  them  in 
other  points.  Those  of  the  stratum  of  the  leaf-trace  and  of  the  inner  circle  of  the 
root  are,  with  their  accompanying  fibrous  strands,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  leaf, 
and  have  the  form  of  narrow  plates,  the  margins  of  which  correspond  to  the  outer 
and  inner  margins  of  the  bundle.  Their  structure  remains  to  be  investigated  in 
detail  According  to  Hooker's  statements,  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  bundles, 
and  also  of  the  stratum  of  the  leaf-trace,  appear  in  old  specimens.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  wc  have  here  to  do  with  fresh  intercalary  formations  in  the  parenchyma. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SECONDARY  THICKENING  IN  MONOCOTYLEDONS 

AND  FERN-LIKE  PLANTS. 

Sect.  197.  Most  stems  and  roots  of  Monocotyledons  show  no  secondary 
anatomical  changes  after  the  primary  differeniiation  of  tissue,  with  the  exception 
of  the  formation  of  a  superficial  periderm,  which  often  appears,  especially  in  roots 
and  rhizomes,  but  is  by  no  means  general.  Comp.  Sect.  24,  and  Fig.  168,  p.  360. 
Its  origin  and  properties  are,  as  far  as  known,  the  same  as  described  for  the  cortex 
of  the  Dicotyledons  ^. 

A  cambiogenetic  secondary  thickening,  forming  wood  and  bast,  is  completely 
absent  in  the  large  majority  even  of  tree-like  stems  of  Monocotyledons  and  their 
roots.  After  the  development  of  the  primary  bundle-cylinder  the  arrangement  of 
tissues  within  the  epidermis  or  layer  of  periderm  undergoes  no  further  change.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  statements  and  controversies  upon  the  point  that  the  intemodes 
of  such  stems,  e.  g.  of  Palms,  increase  in  girth  for  years  after  their  first  differentiation 
of  tissue  and  extension,  a  phenomenon  which,  if  true,  depends  upon  an  increase  in 
volume  of  existing  tissue-elements,  not  upon  a  cambiogenetic  secondary  formation. 

Cambium  and  secondary  wood  and  bast  appear,  as  far  as  at  present  known, 

only  in  the  more   or  less  arborescent  stems  of  Aloineae  (Aloe,  Lomatophyllum, 

Yucca),  of  Beaucamea,  and  the  Dracaeneae  (Dracaena,  Cordyline,  Aletris,  &c.);  in 

tubers  of  Dioscoreaceae ;  species  of  Dioscorea,  Tamus,  Testudinaria ;  and  the  roots 

•ofDracsencK^ 

The  primary  arrangement  of  the  above-named  stems  is  according  to  the  Palm 
type  (p.  262).  When  it  is  at  least  so  far  advanced  that  all  the  primary  vascular 
bundles  have  been  begun,  and  are  in  course  of  development,  the  cambial  layer 
appears :  in  a  nuniber  of  species,  as  Yucca  aloifolia,  Calodracon  Jacquini,  Aloe  plica- 
lilis,  and  Beaucarnea  tuberculata,  it  appears  immediately  below  the  apex  of  the  stem, 
even  before  the  differentiation  of  tissues  in  the  transverse  section  at  that  point  is 
complete;  in  most  Dracjeneai  on  the  other  hand — D.  reflexa,  marginata,  Aletris 
fragrans — it  appears  in  regions  of  the  stem  of  considerable  age,  which  have  bng 


'  Compare  Sanio,  Pringshcim's  Jahrb.  II.  p.  66. 

^  Treviranus,  Physiol.  I.  p.  197.— Mcneghini,  Ricerche,  l.c.\  compare  p.  263.~Unger,  Di- 
cotyledonenstamm  (/  r,  compare  p.  249^  p.  46.  —  Schleiden,  Grundziige  (3  Aufl.),  II.  p.  159.— 
Schacht,  Ixhrb.  I.  p.  329  et  passim.— N age li,  Bcitr.  I.  p.  21.— Millardet,  Anatomie,  &c .  des  Yucca 
et  Dracicna.  Mem.  Soc.  des  Sc  Nat.  dc  Cherbourg,  tom.  XI.— Rauwenhoff,  Bydr.  tot  de  Kenntn.  v. 
Dracivna  Draco  Amsterd.  i864(nach  Wossidlo).— Wossidlo,  Ueber  Wachsth.  u.  Struct,  d.  Drachcn- 
biiume.  Progr.  Brcslau,  186S  (see  he:e  the  older  literature).— Falkcnberg,  Vegetal ionsorg.  d.  Mo- 
nocotylcdontn.     Stuttg.  1876. 
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been  differentiated,  and  are  situated  14-18  and  20"",  or  many  internodcs  Iwlow  tlic 
slowly  elongating  apex.  The  iniiia!  layer  of  the  cambium  is  a  layer  of  parenchyma- 
tous cells  characterised  by  no  funlier  [icculiarilies.  which  runs  round  the  outer  surface 
of  the  bun  die- cylinder,  and  is  thus  exirafascicukr.  It  is  in  clo>c  proximity  to  tlie 
outermost  leaf-trace  bundles,  and  mu^t  doul>lli.'S!<  be  regarded  as  Ix.-longing  to  the 
plerome-cilinder. 

Radial  growth  of  this  layer  and  tangential  difisioiis  in  reciprocal  succession 
produce  in  centrifugal  order  secondary  wood,  in  centri|>etal  direction  secondary 
cortex,  in  the  same  way  and  with  similar 
arrangement  to  the  exirafascicular  cam- 
biums described  on  p  59t,lhit  i\secotiAir\ 
vascular  liunillis  are  formed,  alterniim^' 
with  interfascicular  //wuf,  whuh  is  almjs 
for  the  most  part  parenchj-matous  m  the  p^ 

plants  under  considerilion  Comi>  Fig 
941.  The  true  mitial  hier  remains 
meanwhile  always  as  a  simple  la)er  of 
cells.  Its  cells,  as  well  as  tliose  produced 

from  it,  have   the  simple   stmcturt  de  ffi^ 

scrilwdon  p.  465  for  cimbium  nnd  iouni;  '^TO     ' 

secondary  thickening    The  fonn  of  both  ^ffi 

is  that  of  erect  rectangular  prisms  which  "*F& 

according    to    the    indi\idual    tase    art  ^ 

a-4  limes  as  high  as  thu  are  broid  \^ 

Those  sides  of  their  rect  ingul  ir  bases  i^^H^  ^^ 

which  are  shorter  in  a  degree  whiLh  lant-.  ^^^^  l^M  -^ 

according  to  the  stage  of  their  divehip-  ©WK*^  ^ 

ment,  arc  radially  directed     In  accord  ^^^^  i 

ance  with  their  mode  of  origin  all  the  ^o^Cf  '  '*,'' 

cells  arc  arranged  in  ridial  rows     Thosi  -  " 

on  the  inner  side  of  the  initial  U\cr  ^^J  ,f',hi"'i,  ^r',^.  ,>^^  ^"^"aL  iiT  i-'h'S 
developeon  the  one  hind  in  cenlnfugii  ;7'Ji^"^S'l'i^;|,^'-|^^i;;Ji^„^S.'^^''",„' 
succession,  and  usutllj  afttr  one  or  more  ""'„i'""'"",^|''j,1I7'^|^1^i'°[J'7^,I'^^  "«»^^' 
tangential  divisions  mio  permanent  inter  [^,"n.""|'i  '  ^lollSrl  i!!"'"r.'™''K  r  Ti-^i"''"'" 
fascicular  relatively  widt  parendnmilous 

cells.  On  the  oth  r  hin  i  rapid  longitudiml  diMsions  facinq;  in  \arious  dirci. tions 
appear   at    definite    i>oinls    m    ti>vue   1  other  cells,   or    longitudinil    row->    of  them. 


separated  inlernall\  Irom  tht  i  imiinim  from  these  ire  dinged  n 
strands,  which  develope  into  eecondirv  Mscuhr  bundles  the 
ment  of  the  laiier  putcuds  in  centnfugil  succtssu  n  whik  at  lli 
the  strand  a  ftiruiaimn  of  mlerfisiiculir  ]iinnclijini  igiin  bigii 
Millardct,  one  to  thri.L  is  -icn  in  tnnsierse  settion  or  as  man* 
original  lissue-motliLr  cells  according  lo  tin.  si/e  of  the  bundle 
formation  of  an  initiil  strand  Wlun  the  numbtr  is  Hrgt  tb 
always  belong  to  !>e\cial  radi.ii  rows.  The  arrangement  and 
initial  strands  mav  be  concluded  from  the  arrangement  of  the  vastul; 


I  cellel  inilnl 

funlitr   di\Lli>p- 

oulir  mir^m  of 

ALCordmg  to 

.  nine  and  twelve 

tike   pirt  in  the 

id 

of  ihe 

bundles  lo  be 
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described  below.  During  the  development  of  the  latter,  as  may  be  here  remarked, 
there  are  extensions  of  the  elements  to  many  times  the  length  of  the  cambial  cells, 
while  the  transverse  section  remains  the  same  or  increases,  and  distortions  and 
mutual  displacements  result,  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  studied  in  the  cases 
before  us,  but  a  general  opinion  may  be^  formed  upon  them  from  the  points  of  view 
laid  down  in  Sect.  137. 

The  secondary  vascular  bundles  are  directly  connected,  at  least  at  the  nodes, 
with  the  primary  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace,  at  the  point  where  the  latter  curve 
outwards.  They  are  connected  one  with  another  in  their  longitudinal  course  by 
numerous  anastomoses  both  radially  and  tangentially,  so  that  they  form  a  net 
branched  on  all  sides,  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  up  by  the  interfascicular  tissue. 
In  the  Aloineae  and  Dracaeneae  investigated,  the  meshes  of  the  net  are  elongated, 
pointed  and  narrow,  only  as  broad  as  a  few  interfascicular  cells,  and  the  bundles  have 
a  similar  undulated  course  to  that  of  the  bundles  in  the  Dicotyledonous  stem,  and 
the  wood  has  a  corresponding  construction.  In  the  stem  of  Beaucamea,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  least  in  the  tuberous  swollen  base,  the  meshes  are  elongated  and  polygonal, 
attaining  a  width  of  over"  i"^,  and  forming  a  beautiful  network,  through  which  at  the 
broad  base  of  the  stem  the  bundles  belonging  to  the  older  roots  of  former  years  ma 
in  a  radial  direction.  In  radial  longitudinal  section  and  in  transverse  section  the 
bundles  in  the  two  cases  form  more  or  less  regular  concentric  zones.  In  the 
Dracaeneae  these  are  irregularly  pectinated,  since  the  bundles  of  one  alternate  with 
those  of  the  next  inner  zone,  and  project  partially  into  the  spaces  between  them ;  in 
the  other  investigated  cases,  however — Yucca,  Aloe  spec,  Beaucamea — they  are 
more  regular,  and  separated  one  from  another  by  broad  interfascicular  spaces.  The 
longitudinal  course  of  the  bundles  diverges,  as  has  been  said  above,  from  the  vertical 
even  in  dense  narrow-meshed  woods.  In  the  Dracaenas,  however,  it  is  in  the  main 
perpendicular,  if  we  neglect  the  undulations.  In  Yucca  aloifolia,  on  the  other  hand, 
Millardet  found  the  main  direction,  with  many  irregularities  it  is  true,  to  be  inclined 
strongly  to  the  vertical,  as  much  as  45°,  and  the  direction  of  the  inclination  changes 
in  successive  layers ;  it  is  usually,  but  not  constantly,  directed  to  one  side  in  each 
case  for  two  successive  zones,  and  in  the  two  following  zones  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  structure  of  the  secondary  vascular  bundles  is  known  in  the  Dracaenas 
with  some,  but  not  with  exhaustive  accuracy.  While  the  bundles  of  the  leaf-trace 
have  the  collateral  composition  and  the  sheathing  usual  for  Monocotyledons  ^  and 
contain,  according  to  Caspary  ',  only  tracheides,  there  being  no  vascular  perforations 
even  in  the  spiral  primitive  tracheides,  the  secondary  strand  is  composed  of  a  small 
phloem,  which  occupies  about  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  and  is  surrounded  by,  on 
the  average,  2-3  layers  of  tracheides.  The  phloem  consists,  as  first  pointed  out  by 
Wossidlo,  of  a  small  number  of  sieve-tubes  with  simple  narrow-pored,  callous 
transverse  plates  (p.  175);  the  tubes  are  accompanied  by  delicate  cambiform  cells. 
In  transverse  section  the  whole  number  of  the  thin-walled  elements  of  the  phloem  is 
often  very  small,  hardly  as  many  as  six,  in  other  cases  certainly  larger :  its  general 
outline  is  accordingly  very  variable.  At  its  periphery,  that  is,  bordering  on  the 
tracheides,  there  are  thick-walled  cells,  which  have  large  round  non-bordered  pits  on 
thin  longitudinal  walls.    All  the  tracheides  are,  as  far  as  known,  of  the  same  structure; 

*  Compare  p.  322.  '  /.<•.,  compare  p.  165. 
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they  are  elongated,  and  spindle-shaped,  with  their  pointed  ends  pushed  between  one 
another  in  various  directions,  and  provided  with  oblique  slit-like  bordered  pits  (comp. 
p.  i6i)  usually  arranged  in  two  irregular  longitudinal  rows  on  their  very  thick 
lignified  walls.  The  peripheral  ones  adjoin  the  interfascicular  parenchyma  without 
any  distinct  sheath,  and  with  sparsely  pitted  surfaces.  The  number  of  the  tracheides 
of  a  transverse  section  of  a  bundle  is  moderate,  it  may  be  on  the  average  according 
to  the  individual  and  species  as  high  as  25-60.  The  form  of  the  whole  transverse 
section  of  a  bundle  is  more  or  less  broadly  elliptical,  with  the  longer  axis  placed 
radially ;  the  relative  breadth  of  the  ellipse  appears  to  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  lateral  distance  of  the  bundles  one  from  another,  and  the  average  distance  seems 
to  differ  according  to  the  species. 

In  the  stems  of  Aloe  and  Beaucamea  the  structure  of  the  secondary  bundles  is, 
according  to  the  data  at  hand,  similar  throughout  to  that  described,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  investigated  with  exactitude.  The  same  holds,  according  to  Millardet,  for 
Yucca,  with  the  limitation  that  the  small  strand  of  phloem  does  not  lie  in  the  middle, 
but  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  bundle. 

As  has  already  been  stated  above,  the  interfascicular  tissue  is  exclusively 
parenchyma  in  the  species  investigated,  that  is,  not  taking  into  account  the  crystal- 
containing  sacs,  which  are  scattered  in  it  often  in  large  numbers.  Its  cells  retain  on 
the  whole  their  arrangement  in  radial  rows,  in  which  they  passed  off  from  the 
cambium,  though  they  are  often  of  necessity  somewhat  displaced  around  each 
vascular  bundle.  Their  form  also,  and  especially  their  height  remains,  on  the  whole, 
similar  to  that  of  the  cambial  cells.  In  radial  direction  they  certainly  undergo 
a  more  or  less  considerable  expansion  after  the  division  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
so  that  their  transverse  section  becomes  almost  quadratic — but  rounded  off  owing  to 
the  formation  of  intercellular  spaces ;  or  it  retains  the  form  of  a  similarly  rounded 
rectangle  elongated  in  a  radial  direction.  This  expansion  is  often  specially  great  in 
the  rows  running  radially  between  the  sides  of  closely-grouped  bundles,  so  that  in 
transverse  section  they  resemble  for  a  certain  distance  here  and  there  the  medullary 
rays  with  radially-elongated  cells  found  in  Dicotyledonous  woods;  this  is  very 
striking,  e.  g.  in  Aletris  fragrans. 

The  structure  of  the  interfascicular  xylem-parenchyma  shows  nothing  generally 
worthy  of  remark.  In  the  hard  woods  of  the  Dracaenas  it  is  provided  with  rather 
thick  lignified  walls,  covered  with  numerous  round  non-bordered  pits,  in  the  other 
investigated  forms  it  remains  thin-walled  and  sappy. 

It  is  known  that  the  secondary  thickening  described  continues  without  limit, 
and  that  the  old  stems  of  many  Dracaenas  attain  a  huge  girth  as  the  result  of  it. 
It  is  uncertain  how  far  the  necessary  periodical  remissions  and  accelerations  of 
growth  may  lead  to  inequalities  of  structure  in  the  wood,  corresponding  to  the 
formation  of  annual  rings  of  Dicotyledonous  woods. 

The  secondary  formation  of  cortex^  which  is  derived  from  the  cambium,  is  not 
very  extensive,  its  product  is  thin-walled  cortical  parenchyma  with  crystal-containing 
sacs.  Its  cells  after  leaving  the  cambial  layer  undergo  single  transverse  divisions  ; 
in  Cordyline  paniculata  these  arc  frequent,  in  other  forms,  such  as  Calodracon, 
Aloe  sp.,  and  Beaucamea,  they  occur  here  and  there ;  these  cells  thus  become  only 
half  as  high  as  the  cambial  cells.     According  to  their  origin  they  are  at  first  always 
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arranged  regularly  in  radial  rows ;  it  has  not  been  accurately  investigated  how  far 
this  arrangement  is  disturbed  by  subsequent  dilatation.  Sooner  or  later  there 
appears  in  the  subepidermal  layer  the  formation  of  the  superficial  periderm,  already 
mentioned  above ;  this  continues  through  life,  and  follows  the  dilatation  of  the  stem. 
In  Beaucarnea  it  forms  the  thick  masses  of  cork  which  are  split  up,  as  the  plant  grows 
old;  from  without  inwards,  and  form  a  covering  for  the  tuberous  base  of  the  stem. 

Sect.  198.  Most  of  the  basal  tubers  of  the  Dioscoreaceae  require  more  exact 
investigation  in  all  points.  As  far  as  known  at  present  three  categories  of  them  may 
be  distinguished:  viz.  (i)  tuberous  swollen  roots — Dioscorea  Batatas;  (2)  iliizomes 
with  scaly  leaves,  and  composed  of  many  internodes — Dioscorea  villosa ;  (3)  leafless 
tubers,  rcirulting  from  the  swelling  of  the  first  epicotyledonary  internode  of  the 
seedling — Tamus  communis  \  also  T.  polycarpus*,  Testudinaria ',  and  many  species 
of  Dioscorea.  Only  the  tubers  of  category  (3)  have  a  cambium,  and  secondary 
thickening ;  and  these  resemble  in  the  main  phenomena  those  treated  in  the  above 
paragraphs.  The  first  origin  of  the  cambium  is  unknown.  In  the  specimens 
investigated  it  surrounds  the  whole  lateral  surface  of  the  tuber  inside  a  thin  paren- 
chymatous cortex :  where  the  tuber  is  seated  on  the  ground,  as  in  Testudinaria,  with 
a  horizontal  base,  or,  as  in  Dioscorea  sinuata  Hort.,  with  an  oblique  flat  base,  it  is 
absent  towards  the  base.  The  form  of  its  cells,  the  production  of  secondary  wood 
and  sparing  cortex,  the  permanent  arrangement  in  radial  rows  of  the  interfascicular 
elements,  and  the  arrangement  and  connection  of  the  secondary  vascular  bundles 
are  fundamentally  the  same  as  in  the  stems  described.  The  interfascicular  tissue 
consists  exclusively  of  thin-walled,  starchy,  parenchymatous  cells  often  much  extended 
in  a  radial  direction,  together  with  sacs  containing  raphides.  This  forms  the  main 
mass  of  the  tuber.  The  thin  secondary  bundles,  which  form  a  net  in  the  parenchyma, 
are  collateral.  Their  xylem  consists  of  elongated  tracheides — at  least  I  could  not 
find  vascular  perforations — their  lateral  walls  being  reticulate  or  scalariform,  or  being 
for  the  most  part  closely  covered  with  multiseriate,  small,  transverse,  slit-like  bordered 
pits ;  they  are,  especially  in  Tamus  and  Testudinaria,  curved  in  the  most  various 
manner,  and  rolled  one  within  another.  The  surface  is  covered  at  a  very  early  stage 
with  a  periderm,  which  persists  through  life,  and  follows  the  dilatation,  and  which 
forms  the  usually  sclerotic  corky  crust:  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  p.  113,  that 
in  Testudinaria  the  crust  is  fissured. 

Sect.  19).  A  secondary  thickening  of  Alonocotyledonous  roois  is  only  known  in 
the  Dracxnas,  in  Dr.  Draco,  marginata,  fruticosa,  reflexa*,  and  in  Aletris  fragrans;. 
While  some  of  the  roots  of  these  plants  retain  the  primary  structure  unaltered 
(p.  361),  the  pericambium  of  many  stronger  ones  assumes  the  properties  and 
functions  of  an  extra  fascicular  cambium.  As  far  as  the  few  and  incomplete  investi- 
gations extend,  the  properties  of  these  and  their  secondary  products  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  similar  parts  of  the  corresponding  stem.  As  far  as  is  known, 
the  secondary  thickening  always  begins  first  in  the  root,  when  it  is  of  a  considerable 
age,  and  when  its  primary  tissue  has  long  been  fully  formed,  and  its  endo.'ermal  cells 


*  Dutrochct,  01  s.  sur  Ics  embr}ons  veg^taux.     Nouvclles  annales  du  Museum  (1*1  list.  Nat.  IV. 
C'^.^r  '•  !*•  '^"J-  ^  Compare  Ungcr,  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  p.  239. 

^  \'ot»  Mohl,  Ucber  den  Miltelslock  von  Tamus  Eltphantipes.     Verm  Schr.  p.  186  ^1836). 

*  Caspary.  Piingsheim's  Jahrb.  I.  p.  446. — Wossidlo,  /.  r.  j).  27. 
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are  specially  thickened  and  sclerotic.  Accordingly,  the  endodermis  is  split  longitudi- 
nally by  the  growth  in  thickness,  with  the  same  phenomena  as  have  been  described 
for  the  splitting  of  cortical  fibrous  rings,  p.  543.  The  primary  outer  cortex  follows 
the  growth  in  thickness,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  means  of  growth  by  dilatation.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  it  miy  be  thrown  off  later  by  an  internal  formation  of  periderm. 

Sect.  200.  Among  the  Fern-like  plants  now  living  there  are  known,  among 
secondary  changes  of  tissue-distribution,  some  indications  of  formation  of  periderm, 
which  have  already  been  mentioned  on  p.  108.  A  secondary  thickening,  starting 
from  a  cambial  layer,  which  produces  secondary  wood  and  secondary  cortex,  is  only 
found  in  the  Isoeteae  ^  The  phenomena  in  question,  which  there  appear,  differ  in 
many  points  from  those  known  in  Phanerogams,  but  are  to  be  connected  with 
these  as  a  very  simple  member  of  the  series,  which  they  themselves  form.  The 
single  zones  and  parts  related  to  the  secondary  thickening  may  without  difficulty  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  Phanerogams,  and  may  be  designated  by  the  same 
names  without  altering  their  meaning.  Scruples,  which  have  been  felt  against  this, 
are  allayed,  if,  in  drawing  the  comparison,  a  start  be  not  made  from  the  normal 
Dicotyledons  alone,  but  if  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  described  in  the  above 
paragraphs  be  kept  in  view. 

As  is  known  from  the  descriptions',  the  short  simple  stem  of  the  Isocteae  is 
2-  or  3-lobed,  in  exceptional  cases  4-lobed,  and  the  lobes  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  longitudinal  furrows,  from  which  the  roots  arise.  The  middle  of  the 
stem  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  the  axile  bundle  containing  tracheides,  mentioned 
on  pp.  280  and  347,  which  extends  on  the  one  hand  to  close  below  the  meristematic 
group  of  the  flat  apex  of  the  stem,  and  there  developes  further  in  an  acropetal  manner 
as  a  conical-cylindrical  body,  according  as  new  leaves  appear ;  on  the  other,  basiscopic 
side  it  widens  out  into  as  many  arms  or  wings  as  there  are  furrows  in  the  stem. 
Each  wing  is  opposite  one  furrow  of  the  stem :  its  generally  convex  lower  margin 
and  its  almost  straight  upper  margin  join  into  a  single  angle  opposite  the  furrow. 
The  wings  increase  in  breadth  as  new  roots  arise,  and  the  vascular  bundles  of  the 
latter  are  inserted  on  them.  The  above  data  lead  to  the  view  put  forward  by 
Hofmeister  and  Sachs,  that  the  whole  axile  bundle  arises  simply  from  the  sympodial 
coalescence  of  the  points  of  insertion,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  bundles  of  the  leaf- 
trace,  on  the  other  of  the  bundles  of  the  roots. 

The  upper  end  of  the  tracheide-containing  bundle,  surmounted  by  the  small 
group  of  apical  raeristem,  is  surrounded  laterally  by  radial  rows  of  meristem  directed 
towards  the  surface,  from  which  the  thick  parenchymatous  primary  cortex  is  derived : 
the  latter  retains  the  arrangement  in  radial  rows.  As  far  as  a  point  close  below  the 
tracheide-bearing  end,  the  bundle  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  those  tabular  cells, 
which  in  I.  lacustris  are  transparent,  with  lustrous  walls ;  these  have  been  above 
mentioned,  p.  347,  as  probable  representatives  of  the  sieve-tubes.  This  layer  has, 
like  the  bundle  of  tracheides,  passed  over  into  the  permanent  condition.     While  the 


*  [On  the  occurrence  of  a  cambial  ring  in  Botr>chium,  cf.  Russow,  Vergl.  Unters.  p.  119.] 
^  Von  Mohl,  Uebcr  den  Ban  des  Stammcs  von  Isoetes  lacustris.     Verm.  Schr.  p.  I2i. — Hof- 
meister, Bcilr.  z.  Kenntn.  d.  Gcfasskryptog.  I.  Abhandl.  d.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wisscnsch.  Bd.  IV. — A. 
Braun,  /.  r.,  compare  p.  418.  —  Russow,  Vergl.  Unters.  p.  1 39.  t- Hegelmaier,  Botan.  Zcitg.  1874,  p. 
481. — Compare  also  Sachs*  Lehrb.  p.  473  [2nd  Eng.  Ed.  p.  4S3]. 
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radial  rows  of  meristem  at  the  periphery  also  develope  into  parenchymatous  cells,  a  layer 
immediately  adjoining  the  tabular  cells  remains  meristematic,  and  acts  as  cambium 
throughout  life.  This  layer  of  cambium  surrounds  the  whole  axile  bundle,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apex,  and  the  place  w^here  it  is  simultaneously  perforated  by  the 
insertions  of  bundles  from  the  leaf  and  root.  It  appears  in  the  strict  sense  to  be  a 
single  initial  layer  of  cells,  but  this  is  not  made  out  with  certainty.  The  cells  are  of 
similar  form  to  those  of  the  tabular  layer,  but  are  on  the  average  shorter  in  a  radial 
direction,  and  are  also  similar  in  all  points  to  those  of  the  cambium  of  Monocoty- 
ledonous  stems.  Like  these  they  show  further  successive  radial  extens'on,  and 
reciprocal,  tangential,  longitudinal  divisions.  The  products  of  the  latter  pass  over  on 
the  side  next  the  bundle  in  centrifugal  succession,  and  on  the  side  next  the  cortex 
in  centripetal  succession,  into  a  definitive  condition  of  tissue.  In  the  relative  extent 
of  the  thickening,  however,  in  the  two  directions,  there  is  this  difference  from  all  other 
known  instances,  that  the  axile  bundle  always  remains  thin  and  narrow  in  comparison 
with  the  cortex,  and  only  increases  in  thickness  by  a  few  layers,  while  the  secondary 
cortex  grows  in  the  course  of  years  hundreds  of  times  as  much.  The  elements 
added  in  centrifugal  succession  to  the  axile  bundle  have  the  form  of  the  tabular  cells 
oflen  mentioned.  They  retain  the  original  radial  arrangement  and  close  connection 
one  with  another,  and,  at  least  in  I.  lacustris,  are  without  intercellular  spaces.  Oblique 
divisions  occur,  deviating  from  the  tangential  longitudinal  direction,  and  require  more 
exact  study.  The  cells  retain  for  the  most  part  in  I.  lacustris  the  above-described 
brilliant  walls  and  transparent  contents ;  the  latter  also  require  more  exact  investi^ 
gation.  Between  the  transparent  cells  there  are  isolated  cells  or  longitudinal  layers 
of  them,  which  contain  numerous  starch  grains.  In  terrestrial  species,  as  I.  hyslrix,  and 
Durieui,  as  Hegelmaier  found,  there  is  a  regular  alternation  between  transparent  and 
starchy  concentric  layers,  so  that  one  layer  of  starchy  cells  lies  between  each  series  of 
3-5  layers  of  transparent  ones.  Tracheides  are  entirely  absent  in  most  cases  in  the 
secondary  thickening  of  the  bundle ;  but  they  have  been  obser\'ed  in  single  specimens 
of  I.  lacustris  and  Durieui,  situated  singly  or  in  groups  between  the  tabular  elements, 
and  resembling  these  in  form  and  arrangement,  but  similar  in  structure  to  the  original 
tracheides  of  the  bundle.  Finally,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  above-mentioned  first  layer  of  tabular  elements  is  the  first 
product  of  the  cambium,  or  belongs  to  the  primary  bundle. 

The  cambiogenetic  secondary  cortex  consists  exclusively  of  parenchyma,  the 
cells  of  which  contain  according  to  the  species  large  quantities  of  starch,  or  of 
starch  and  oil.  According  to  their  origin  they  remain  arranged  in  radial  and  con- 
centric rows;  as  they  develope,  wide  air-containing  spaces  appear  between  the 
rounded  corners,  especially  in  species  with  an  aqueous  habit.  Like  the  primary 
cortex  the  secondary  thickenmg  is  also  much  more  considerable  between  the  furrows 
than  opposite  them.  It  is  known  that  in  each  period  of  vegetation  there  is  a  large 
production  of  secondary  cortex,  which  pushes  the  older  parts  of  the  cortex  outwards, 
together  with  the  old  leaf-bases  and  roots  which  adhere  to  it,  and  with  the  vascular 
bimdles  belonging  to  these,  which  lie  internally,  and  are  stretched  and  finally  torn 
away  by  the  thickening ;  also  that  the  old  layers  of  cortex  successively  die  and  rot 
off,  while  their  empty  cell-walls  turn  brown ;  but  they  are  not  thrown  off  by  a 
formation  of  periderm. 
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Abklia  nipcstris,  pith,  403. 

Abelmoschus  tetraphyllus, 
fibres,  13a. 

Abies,  77 ;  annual  rings,  476, 
477;  cotyledons,  a  45;  len- 
ticels,  563,565;  medullary 
rays,  489,  492  ;  mucilage, 
143  ;  periderm,  548,  553, 
558 ;  pits,  7 1 ;  resin-canals, 
443»  544  9  vascular  system, 
356*  378,380;  sieve-tubes, 

179. 
Abies  alba,  49a. 

Abies  amabilis,  419. 

Abies  balsamea,   245,  443, 

490,  49a,  493. 

Abies  Brunoniana,  443. 

Abies  excelsa,  356,  378,  380, 

.    443»  489.  490,  544.  553; 

cork,    108  ;    growth    of 

wood,  477. 
Abies  pectinata,   378,  380, 

443»  476,  477,  489,  49a, 
510,  513,  541,  544,  548, 

553,  558,  563.  565  ;  crys- 
tals, 143 ;  growth  of  wood, 
477;  mucilage,  143;  sieve- 
tubes,  179, 180;  stomata, 
49 ;  wax,  85. 

Abies  Pichta,  493,  493. 

Abies  Pindrow,  300,  493. 

Abies  Pinsapo,  378,  380. 

Abies  sibirica,  544,  553. 

Abietineae,  14, 118, 300,  356; 
bast  fibres,  537  ;  connec- 
tions of  vascular  bundles, 
379,  383,  386 ;  medullary 
rays,  490 ;  periderm,  553 ; 
secretory  reservoirs,  305, 
536,  544;  wood,  515. 

Acacia,  end  of  vascular  bun- 
dles, 305,  377  ;  glands,  90, 
93,  96 ;  parenchyma,  408 ; 
secretion,  98;    wax,   85, 

87. 
Acacia  calamifolia,  glands, 

96,  377. 
Acacia  cultriformis,  wax,  85. 

Acacia  floribunda,  484,  496, 


Acacia  Huegelii,wax,85, 305. 
Acacia  latifolia,  glands,  96, 

377. 

Acacia  longifolia,  305;  an- 
nual rings,  506 ;  glands, 
96 ;  thickening,  468. 

Acacia  longissima,  glands, 
96. 

Acacia  lophantha,  glands,  96, 

377. 
Acacia  marginata,  305,  377  ; 

glands,  96  ;  secretion,  98. 

Acacia  melanoxylon,  glands, 
96. 

Acacia  myrtifolia,  glands, 
96. 

Acacia  obtusata,  glands,  96. 

Acacia  pulchella,  glands,  96. 

Acacia  Sophora,  479,  496. 

Acacia  striata,  glands,  96. 

Acacia  subulata,  glands,  96. 

Acanthaceas,  32  ;  cystoliths, 
105;  secretion,  102. 

Acanthophyllum,  605. 

Acanthus  mollis,  105. 

Acer,  457,  484,  496,  533; 
cortex,  404 ;  crystals,  140, 
142,  530;  fibres,  527; 
hairs,  61 ;  lenticels,  563, 
565 ;  ligneous  bundle,  495 ; 
medullary  rays,  489 ;  peri- 
derm, 548,  558;  phello- 
derm,  549;  sap-wood ,  507 ; 
secretory  sacs,  146,  150; 
stomata,  47  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 244. 

Acer  campestre,  cork,  no, 

"4,  495i  498,  548,   557, 

562. 
Acer  dasycarpum,  489. 
Acer  monspessulanum,  1 50, 

167. 
Acer  Negundo,  cuticle,  75. 
Acer  opuiifolium,  crystals, 

140,  142. 
Acer  platanoides,  150,  479, 

489,  495,  498,  507,  530, 
548. 
Acer  Pseudoplatanus,   489, 

s  s 


495, 498. 507, 548 ;  annual 
rings,  476  ;  vascular  sys- 
tenj,  244. 

Acer  saccharinum,  150,489. 

Acer  striatum,  535, 548, 558, 
565;  cuticle,  75;  epider- 
mis, 77,  79,  81 ;  wax  in 
epidermal  layer,  75,  82. 

Acerineae,  tannin  sacs,  153. 

Achillea  Millefolium,    446, 

447. 

Achyranthes,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 249. 

Achyranthes    aspera,    591, 

595. 
Aconitum,  water-pores,  51. 

Acorus,   laticiferous   tubes, 

436 ;  sclerenchyma,  420 ; 

vascular  bundle,  317  (Fig. 

147),     358     (Figs.     166, 

167). 
Acorus  Calamus,  10, 213;  air- 
spaces, 218;  parenchyma, 
407,  413;  sclerenchyma, 
422  ;  secretions,  145  ; 
vascular  system,  268,  316, 

3^7,  339,  360. 
Acorus  gramineus,  endoder- 

mis,  122  ;  secretions,  145, 

268,  339. 
Acropera,  aerial  roots,  330 ; 

vascular  system,  303. 
Acropera    Loddigesii,    165, 

330. 
Acropteris  austral  is,  437. 
Acropteris    radiata,    fibres, 

133. 
Acroptilon,  150. 
Acrostichum   axillare,   389, 

436. 
Acrostichum  brevipes,  vas- 
cular system,  388,  313. 
Acrostichum   Lingua,    288, 

313. 
Acrostichum       Melanopus, 

388. 
Acrostichum  simplex,  388. 
Actaea,  medullary  bundles, 

348. 
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Actsea  racemosa,  249. 

Adansonia  digitata,  annual 
rings,  504. 

Adenocalymma,  574. 

Adenophora  Lamarckii,434. 

Adiantum,  root  structure, 
363  (Fig.  169);  vascular 
system,  301. 

Adiantum  denticulatum,427. 

Adoxa  Moschatellina,  endo- 
dermis,  122. 

^chmea,  411. 

iEchmea  farinosa,  wax,  83. 

^gopodium,  colienchyma, 
119;  sap  passages,  449. 

^gopodium  Podagraria,  se- 
cretory reservoirs,  449. 

Aerial  root-sheath  of  or- 
chids, 227. 

A^rides  odorata,  165. 

^rva  javanica,  591,  593. 

iCschynanthus,  parenchyma, 
411. 

^schynomene,  499. 

^sculus,  108,  470,  496; 
cortex,  404 ;  crystals,  5  30 ; 
fibre,  131 ;  lenticels,  562  ; 
medullary  rays,  489;  peri- 
derm, 558 ;  root-cap,  413; 
thickening,47i;tracheides 
and  fibres,  483 ;  vascular 
system,  244,  353,  39i, 
536. 

.£sculus  Hippocastanum, 
108,  479,  540;  fibres,  13; 
crystals,  142. 

^sculus  macrostachya,  244. 

iEsculus  rubicunda,  489. 

^thusa,    vascular    system, 

243,  309« 
^thusa     Cynapium,     242. 

309. 
Agapanthus,  stomata,  36. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  36- 

139. 

Agathosma,  mucilage,  73; 
oil-cavities,  207. 

Agave,  sclerenchyma,  422, 
425;  stomata,  37. 

Agave  americana,  77 ;  cuti- 
cle, 8 1 ;  vascular  system, 
305  ;  wax,  85. 

Ageratum  conyzoides,  oil- 
passages,  446,  447. 

Aglaonema,  laticiferous 

tubes,  436;  secretory  re- 
servoirs, 444 ;  vascular 
system,  268. 

Aglaonema   marantsefolium, 

445. 
Aglaonema  simplex,  4 36,4 4 5. 

Agrostis   vulgaris,   stomata, 

50. 

Ailanthus,     lenticels,     563 ; 


ligneous  bundle,  495 ;  me- 
dullary rays,  489 ;  resin- 
passages,  202,  453. 

Ailanthus  glandulosa,  annual 
rings,  476;  cortex,  404; 
gelatinous  layer,  482,  502, 
509. 

Air-cavities,  structure  of  the 
walls,  215. 

Air-pores,  45;  absence  of, 
45;  on  rhizomes,  46;  on 
submerged  parts,  46. 

Air-spaces,  210;  of  water 
plants,  210. 

Aira  caryophyllea,  stomata, 
50. 

Aira  flexuosa,  stomata,  49, 
50. 

Ajuga  genevensis,  stomata, 
36. 

Alburnum,  507. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris,  water 
pore,  52. 

Aldrovanda,  67 :  glands,  100 ; 
hairs,  62;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 277,  369. 

Aletris  fragrans,  618,  621. 

Aleurites  triloba,  162. 

Alisma,  10,  205 ;  air-spaces, 
217;  root  development, 
397;  vascular  system,  327. 

Alisma  Plantago,  10,  165. 

Alismaceae,  air-spaces,  213; 
milk  canals,  202,  443 ; 
vascular  system,  371 ;  scle- 
renchyma, 419. 

Allium,  air-spaces,  314 ;  apex 
of  root,  10 ;  crystals,  142  ; 
latex,  1 46  ;  parenchyma, 
409,  410;  raphides,  142; 
secretory  sacs,  146;  sto- 
mata, 37 ;  vascular  system, 

267,  357. 
Allium  ascalonicum,  147. 

Allium  Cepa,  71 ;  secretory 
sacs,  147  (Fig.  56);  vas- 
cular system,  267,  357. 

Allium  fistulosum,  147. 

Allium  nigrum,  411. 

Allium  Porrum,  147,  357. 

Allium  sativum,  142. 

Allium  ursinum,  410. 

Alnus,  502  ;  annual  rings, 
476;  bast  fibres,  527 ; 
hairs,  90 ;  ligneous  bundle, 
495 ;  medullary  rays,  489, 
492  ;  periderm,  548  ;  pith, 
403 ;  vascular  system,  353. 

Alnus  glutinosa,  489,  495; 
secretions,  138;  crystals, 
142,  530 ;  gelatinous 
layer,  482. 

Alnus  incana,  489. 

Ahius  viridis,  493. 


Alocasia,  vascular  system, 
268,  369,  436. 

Alocasia  odorata,  368. 

Aloe,  cuticle,  76,  81 ;  mu- 
cilage, 143 ;  parenchyma, 
116,  408;  sap-cavities, 
148;  sclerenchyma,  425; 
secondary  thickening, 
618;  secretory  sacs,  147, 
148. 

Aloe  africana,  secretions, 
138. 

Aloe  arborescens,  408;  se- 
cretions, 138,  148. 

Aloe  atrovirens,  408. 

Aloe  ciliaris,  148. 

Aloe  cuspidata,  408. 

Aloe  plicatilis,  148,  408, 618. 

Aloe  soccotrina,  epidermis, 
79-i48»  408. 

Aloe  tesselata,  408. 

Aloe  verrucosa,  425 ;  section 
of  leaf  (Fig.  25),  71,78; 
wax,  83. 

Aloe  vulgaris,  148. 

Aloineae,  618. 

Alopecurus  geniculatus,  sto- 
mata, 50. 

Alopecurus  pratensis,  419; 
stomata,  50. 

Alsine,  vascular  system,  343. 

Alsophila,  sclerencbyma,428, 
429 ;  sieve-tubes,  181 ; 
vascular  system,  386,  291, 
312. 

Alsophila  aculeata,  312. 

Alsophila  aspera,  hair-struc- 
tures, 64. 

Alsophila  blechnoides,  286, 
429. 

Alsophila  Haenkei,  391,  294. 

Alsophila  microphylla,  118, 
293,  294,438. 

Alsophila  pruinata,  386, 287, 
439. 

Alsophila  radens,  391. 

Alsophila  villosa,  393. 

Alstroemeria,  1 39, 4 1  o. 

Altemanthera,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 349. 

Altemanthera  amoena,  62. 
Altemanthera  spinosa,  hairs, 

62,  591. 
Altemanthera  Verschaffeltii, 

591. 
Althaea  rosea,  144. 

Althenia,  vascular  system, 
277,  278,  368. 

Alyssum,  106. 

Alyssum  petraeum,  hairs,  61. 

Amarantaceae,  anomalous 
structure,  590,  593;  me- 
dullary bundles,  348. 

Amarantusy  anomalous 
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growth,  591,  595  ;  secre- 
tions, 138;  stomata,  36 ; 
vascular  system,  248, 249. 

Amarantas  caudatus,  36- 
138,  349. 

Amarantus  retroflexus,  138, 

249,591. 
AmaryUideae,  10:  air-spaces, 

a  16;  raphides,  139. 
Amaryllis  formosissima,  sto- 

mata,  36,  38,  139. 
Amentaceae,vascular  system, 

353. 
Amorpha  fruticosa,  486, 496, 

502. 

Amorpha  glabra,  pith,  403. 

Ampelideae,  crystals  and  ra- 
phides, 143;  vessels,  169. 

Ampelopsis,  143;  lenticels, 
560. 

Ampelopsis  hederacea,  vas- 
cular system,  241. 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia, 
hairs,  65. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii,hairs,65. 

Amphilophium,  575. 

Amygdaleae,  479 ;  ligneous 
bundles,  495 ;  vascular 
system,  377. 

Amygdalus,  periderm,  548. 

Amygdalus  communis,  479, 
49  3  y  509  *  gelatinous  layer, 
482. 

Amyrideae,  oil-cavities,  207. 

Anacardiacex,  resin -pas- 
sages, 202,  204,  452. 

Anacyclus  Pyrethrum,  447. 

Anagallis  arvensis,  vascular 
system,  243,  308. 

Ananassa,  sclerenchyma, 
418;  vascular  system,  265, 
266. 

Anatomical  characters,  25. 

Anchusa  italica,  secretion, 
X06. 

Andromeda  calyculata,  hairs, 

64. 
Andromeda  dealbata,  wax, 

85. 
Andromeda  polifolia,  pith, 

403. 
Androsaemum,  243. 
Aneimia,  stomata,   37,   39, 

43 ;  vascular  system,  285, 

343- 
Aneimia    hirta,   epidermis, 

37,  42  (Fig.  16),  43. 

Aneimia  Phy nitidis,  37,  43, 

343. 
Aneimia  villosa,  stomata,  43. 

Anemopaegma,  575. 
Angelica  sylvestris,  oil-pas- 
sages, 450. 
Angiopteris  evecta,  scleren- 


chyma, 426 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 290,  343,  345. 

Angiospermar,  12,  14,  23. 

Angiospermous  phanero- 
gams, embryo  of,  7. 

Angiosperms,punctum  vege- 
tationis,    9 ;    sieve- tubes, 

177. 

Angraecum  subulatum,  aerial 
roots,  228,  229. 

Anisostichuscapreolata,  ano- 
malous wood,  570  (Fig. 
224) ;  structure  of  wood, 
547,  575.  601,  602   (Fig. 

237). 
Annular  vessels,  156. 

Ansellia  africana,  aerial  roots, 
228. 

Anthemideae,  hairs,  6r. 

Anthobolus,  stomata,  45. 

Anthoxanthum  oJoratum, 
stomata,  50. 

Anthriscus  Cerefolium,  vas- 
cular system,  352,  353. 

Anthriscus  vulgaris,  450. 

Anthurium, aerial  roots,  228, 
230;  cork,  108;  crystals, 
1 40 :  laticiferous  tubes, 
436 ;  secretory  reservoirs, 
445 ;  vascular  system,  268, 
304,  361. 

Anthurium  acaule,  2  30. 

Anthurium  crassinervium, 
230,  445. 

Anthurium  digitatum,  361. 

Anthurium  egregium,  230. 

Anthurium  intermedium, 
230. 

Anthurium  membranulife- 
rum,  411. 

Anthurium  Miquelianum, 
268. 

Anthurium  rubricaule,  crys- 
tals, 140. 

Anthurium  Selloum,  crys- 
tals, 140. 

Anthurium  violaceum,  230, 

445. 
Antidaphne,  stomata,  45. 

Antirrhinum,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 236,  243,  308. 

Antirrhinum  majus,  glands, 
94. 

Apargia,  231,  433. 

Apical  cell,  15. 

Apocynaceac,  457 ;  anoma- 
lous wood,  569,  577  ;  bast, 
524;  fibres,  129,  133,  134; 
latex,  185;  laticiferous 
tubes,  187,  439;  sieve 
tubes,  231 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 338. 

Apocynum,  hairs,  61 ;  lati- 
cilerous  tubes,  439. 
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Apocynum  hypericifolium, 
vascular  system,  243. 

Aponogeton,  air-spaces,  217; 
vascular  system,  352,  371. 

Apple,  cuticle,  8r, 

Arabis  albid<i,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 237,  243. 

Araceac,  see  Aroideac. 

Aralia  chinensis,  oil-pas- 
sages, 450. 

Aralia  japonica,  253,  310, 
320. 

Aralia  papyrifera,  vascular 
system,  253. 

Aralia  racemosa,  water- 
pore,  52,  253. 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  450. 

Aralia  spinosa,  oil-passages, 
450. 

Araliaceae,  medullary  .bun- 
dles, 535;  mucilage  pas- 
sages, 202 ;  secretory  re- 
servoirs, 204,  526;  vas- 
cular system,  253,  310, 
320. 

Araucaria,  annual  rings,  513; 
cotyledons,  245;  medul- 
lary rays,  490;  paren- 
chyma, 408 ;  resin-canals, 
443,  526;  sclerenchyma, 
424;  vascular  system,  24^*, 
301,     380,    382 ;    wood, 

513. 
Araucaria    brasiliensis,    14, 

345.  380,   383,  443,  490, 

513,  526. 
Araucaria  Cookii,  443,  526. 
Araucaria  Cunningham!,  14. 
Araucaria  excelsa,  513. 
Araucaria    imbricata,    382, 

424;     fibres,    130,    133; 

stomata,  40. 
Arauja  sericophora,  439. 
Arbutus  Andrachne,  555. 
Arbutus  Unedo,  33,  77,  213, 

555. 
Arceuthobium,  3 1 :  cortical 

bundles,  256 ;  haustorium, 

384 ;  stomata,  45. 
Arceuthobium       Oxycedri, 

vascular  system,  257. 
Archangelica,  309,  537. 
Archangelica         officinalis, 

water- pore,  52. 
Ardisia,  secretory  reservoirs, 

202. 
Ardisia  crenulata,  secretion, 

202,  209. 
A remonia,  water-pore,  5-2. 
Argemone,  latex,  183 ;  lati- 
ciferous tubes,   187,  435, 

525;  root,  524. 
Argemone  mexicana,  525. 
Argyreia,  605. 
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Aristolochia,  486, 536 ;  cork, 
110;  cortex,  404;  lig- 
neous bundle,  495;  scle- 
renchyma,  419;  secre- 
tory reservoirs,  145 ;  vas- 
cular system,  239  (Figs. 

96,  97)1  324- 

Aristolochia  biloba,  section 
of  stem,  550  (Fig.  219). 

Aristolochia  Clematitis,  239. 

Aristolochia  cymbifera,  550. 

Aristolochia  Gigas,  239. 

Aristolochia  Sipho,  239,  456, 
467,  486,  495,  535;  crys- 
tals, 529;  fibre.-,  134; 
medullary  rays,  489 ;  pith, 
533;  sclerenchyma,  126, 
419:  woods,  583. 

Armeria,  75 ;  lime  scales,  1 07; 
va^ular  system,  249. 

Armeria  plantaginea,  sto- 
mata,  75,  107. 

Armeria  vulgaris,  107. 

Arnica  Chamissonis,  oil-pas- 
sages, 446,  447. 

Aroideae,  I  o :  aerial  roots,  2  30; 
air-spaces,  213;  cork,  1 08 ; 
crystals,  141,  142,  220; 
eniiodermis,  125;  fibres, 
129,  1 30 ;  intercellular 
hairs,  220,  222  ;  intercel- 
lular spaces,  213;  latex, 
146,  183;  laticiferous 
tubes,  187,  188,  199;  oil- 
passages,  444  ;  parenchy- 
ma, 410,  411;  raphides, 
*39>  140;  resin-passages, 
444 ;  root-structure,  361 ; 
sclerenchyma,  422,  423  ; 
secretions,  1 36 ;  secretory 
sacs,  &c.,  146,  153,  201, 
202 ;  sieve-tubes,  173:  sto- 
mata,  5 1 ;  stone-elements, 
127;  vascular  system,  265, 
268,  298,  301,  304,  311, 
315,  320,  527,  328,  361, 
386;  velamen,  227. 

Aronia,  phclloderm,  549 ; 
pith,  403. 

Arrabidxa,  573. 

Artanthe,  474 ;  epidermis, 
33;  medullary  bundles, 
249;  sclerenchyma,  420. 

Artanthe  colubrina,  35. 

Artanthe  cordifolia,  249, 250. 

Artanthe  elongata,  hair- 
struclures,  65  ;  spiral  ves- 
sels,  156;    tracheae,   156, 

157. 
Artemisia,  oil-passages,  446. 
Artemi>iaAbrotanum,  spiral 

\essels,  15S,  496. 
Artemisia  Absinthium,  hairs, 


Artemisia  camphorata,  hairs, 

61. 
Arthrocnemum  fruticosum, 

591,  593- 

Artocarpcae,  latex,  1 84  ;  la- 
ticiferous tubes,  187  ; 
secretions,  137. 

Arum,  sclerenchyma,  422; 
vascular  system,  268. 

Arum  vulgare,  436. 

Arundinaria  spathiflora,scle- 
renchyma,  128. 

ArundoDonax,  parenchyma, 
411;  thyloses,  170;  vas- 
cular system,  311,  322. 

Asclepiadez,  457,  470,  486 ; 
fibres,  129,  133,  134; 
latex,  158;  laticiferous 
tubes,  187,  439;  sieve- 
tubes,  231 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 297,  338- 

Asclepias,  fibres,  129;  latex, 
184;    laticiferous    tubes, 

i87»  194,  432|  439,  525; 
root,  516. 

Asclepias  Comuti,  432, 439, 

516;  fibre,  131. 
Asclepias  curassavica,    187, 

194,  432,  439,  486,  516, 

524,  525. 
Asparagus,  vascular  system, 

323,  357,  387. 
Asparagus  officinalis,  357. 

Asperifoliae,  stomata,  41. 

Asperula,  296. 

Asperula  odorata,  stomata, 

49. 
Asphodelus,  air-spaces,  214; 

parenchyma,  409. 

Asphodelus  luteus,  stomata, 

75  ;  vascubr  system,  320, 

353,  387. 

Asphodelus  ramosus,  387. 

Aspidistreae,  10. 

Aspidium,  118  ;  glands,  93  ; 
internal  hairs,  2  20 ;  lime 
incrustations,  106;  scle- 
renchyma, 427;  secretion, 
98  ;  vascular  system,  285, 
288,  307,  312,  364. 

Aspidium  albopunctatum, 
106,  288,  313. 

Aspidium  coriaceum,  vascu- 
lar system,  287  (Fig.  I35», 
2S8,  513,  411. 

Aspidium  cristatum,  285,3 1 2. 

Aspidium  falcatum,  410,427. 

Aspidium  Filix-mas,  118, 
427;  air-spaces,  213,  215; 
internal  hairs,  2  20 ; 
parenchyma,  410;  vas- 
cular system,  285,  286 
^Figs.  132, 133),  312,  313, 
3M- 


Aspidium  leucostictum,  106. 

Asjridium  moUe,  34a. 

Aspidium  pedatum,  106. 

A^idium  ^innlosum,  aao, 
312. 

A^idium  Thelypteris,  285, 
286,  364. 

Asplenium,  sclerenchyma, 
427 ;  vascular  system,  285, 
288,  344. 

Asplenium  auntum,  344. 

Asplenium  bnlbiferum,  sto- 
mata, 41. 

Asplenium  Fflix  -  fcemina, 
285. 

Asplenium  furcatum,  sto- 
mata, 39. 

Asplenium  lucidnm,  427. 

Asplenium  nidus,  crystals, 
67,  141. 

Asplenium  obtusifolium, 
288. 

Asplenium  resectum,  288. 

Asteliez,  10. 

Aster,  446,  447. 

Astereae,  446. 

Astragalus,  hairs,  61. 

Astragalus  aristatus,  426. 

Astragalus    falcatus,  fibres, 

133- 

Astragalus  rhodosemius, 
pith,  534. 

Astrucaryum,  420,  425;  vas- 
cular system,  266. 

Astrocaryum  vulgare,  425. 

Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  vas- 
cular system,  312,  314, 
362;  vessels,  165. 

Atragene,  456, 459;  crystals, 
529;  periderm,  552;  se- 
condary growth,  478 ;  vas- 
cular system,  244. 

Atragene  alpina,  486. 

Atriplex,  anomalous  growth, 
591,  594;  hair  structures, 
63,  70;  vascular  system, 

353. 
Atriplex  Halimus,  591. 

Atriplex  hortensis,  63. 

Atriplex  nummularia,  63. 

Atriplex   patula,   415,  591, 

595. 
Atriplex  rosea,  63. 

Atropa  Belladonna,  crystals, 

143. 
Aucuba      japonica,      479, 

484. 
Aurantiaceae,secretions,i  37, 

207. 
Avena    pratensis,    stomata, 

50. 
Avicennia,    166,   167,   485; 

anomalous     wood,     569, 

588 ;  ligneous  bundle,  496. 
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Avicennia  nitida,  588. 

Avicennia  officinalis,  588. 

Avicennia  tomentosa,  588. 

Azalea  indica,  glands,  91. 

AzoUa,  15,  17,  3  2,  34,  54: 
apex  of  stem,  16  ;  sto- 
mata,  35 ;  root-stnicture, 
364;  vascular  system,  283, 
364. 

Baccharis  halimi  folia,  secre- 
tory reservoirs,  447. 

Bactris,  266. 

Balanophora,  point  of  at- 
tachment, 385. 

Balanophoreae,  structure  of 
point  of  attachment,  384 ; 
vascular  system,  250. 

Balantium  Culcita,  scleren- 
chyma,  438 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 343. 

Balsamodendron,  resin-pas- 
sages, 453. 

Bambusa,  fibre,  131;  scle- 
renchyma,  422. 

Bambuse7,parenchyroa,409. 

Banisteria,  577. 

Banksia,  70 :  cork,  550 ; 
stomata,  35,  47;  vascular 
system,  303,  304. 

Bark,  peeling,  556;  ring, 
555 ;  scale,  555. 

Barleria  alba,  cystoliths, 
105. 

Basella,  stomata,  41. 

Bast,  458:  crystals  in,  529; 
structure  of,  519. 

Bast-cells,  129. 

Bast-fibres,  129,  526. 

fiatrachium,  300. 

Bauhinia,  anomalous  struc- 
ture, 589,  601,  603  (Fig. 
238). 

Bauhinia  anatomica,  hairs, 
65. 

Beaucamea  tuberculata,6 1 8. 

Beech,    growth   of    wood, 

477. 

Begonia,  467 :  collenchyma, 
119  (Fig.  47);  cortical 
bundles,  256 ;  epidermis, 
33  ;  medullary  bundles, 
535;  medullary  rays,  491 ; 

.  stomata,  45,  47,  49  ;  vas- 
cular system,  248,  253. 

Begonia  angularis,  484, 491 : 
cortical  bundles,  257. 

Begonia  argyrostigma,  67. 

Begonia  Drigei,  33,  47. 

Begonia  Evansiana,  253. 

Begonia  Fischeri,  33. 

Begonia  heracleifolia,  47. 

Begonia  Huegelii,  253,  491. 

Begonia  laciniata,  253. 


Begonia  luxurians,  253. 
Begonia  macularis,  cortex, 

404. 
Begonia  manicata,   33,  47, 

67 :    hair-structures,    55, 

64. 
Begonia  muricata,  253,  484, 

491. 

Begonia  peltata,  33. 

Begonia  platanifolia,  hairs, 

65. 
Begonia  Rex,  253. 

Begonia  ricinifolia,  33. 

Begonia  sanguinea,  33. 

Begonia  spathulata,  47. 

Begonia  tomentosa,  33,  257. 

Begonia  vitifolia,  hairs,  65. 

Begonia  xanthina,  253. 

Begoniaceae,    stomata,    41, 

456. 

Bellis  perennis,  446,  447. 

Beloperone  oblongata,  cys- 
toliths, 105. 

Benincasa  cerifera,  wax,  87. 

Berberideae,  vascular  system, 
248. 

Berberis,  456,  497,  539:  lig- 
neous bundle,  495. 

Berberis  vulgaris,  484,  505  : 
annual  rings,  506;  bast- 
fibres,  526;  crystals,  142, 
530;  pith,  403;  scleren- 
chyma,  419,  425;  spiral 
vessels,  158;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 391. 

Beta,  collenchyma,  119;  pa- 
renchyma, 116;  vascular 
system,  353. 

Beta  vulgaris,  599. 

Betula,  171 :  cork,  no,  in, 
113,  550;  cortex,  404; 
glands,  9 1 ;  lenticcls,  560, 
562 ;  ligneous  bundle,  495 ; 
medullary  rays,  493  ;  pe- 
riderm, 548 ;  secretion, 
98;  sieve-tubes,  176. 

Betula  alba,  471,  493,  493, 
502,  511:  bast-fibres,  527; 
cork,  551,  557;  cortical 
pores,  564 ;  glutinous  layer, 
482 ;  lenticel,  560  (Fig. 
221) ;  mucilage,  74  ;  pith, 
403 ;  secretory-layer,  90 
(fig.  35)  ;  stomata,  49, 
75. 

Betula  dahurica,  493. 

Betula  fruticosa,  mucilage, 

74- 
Betula  populifolia,  493. 

Betula  verrucosa,  crystals, 
'43|  530;  secretions, 
138. 

Betulaceae,  167  :  vascular 
system,  305. 


Bidens,  vascular  system,  297, 
308. 

Bidens  cemua,  297. 

Bidens  tripartita,  297. 

Bignonia,  anomalous  wood, 
569,  572,  575;  fibre,  131; 
ligneous  bundle,  496  ; 
sieve-tubes,  173,  176. 

Bignonia  capreolata,  484 ; 
spiral  vessels,  158. 

Bignonia  radicans,  see  Te- 
coma. 

Bignonia  serratifolia,  vascu- 
lar system,  243. 

Bignonia  Unguis,  572. 

Bignoniaceae,  anomalous 
wood,  569,  573. 

Billbergia  clavata,  hairs,  64. 

Billbergia  zebrina,  418. 

Biota,  connections  of  vas- 
cular bundles,  386 ;  secre- 
tory reservoirs,  544 ;  vas- 
cular system,  246,  356, 
386. 

Biota  orientalis,  bordered 
pits,  164. 

Birch,  cork,  114. 

Biscutella,  hairs,  60. 

Bladders,  65. 

Blechnum,  sclerenchyma, 
428;  vascular  system,  285, 

363. 
Blechnum  brasiliense,   363, 

428. 
Blechnum  occidentale,  428. 
Blechnum  Spicant,  286,  312. 
Blitum  virgatum,  591. 
Bcehmeria,  cystoliths,  105; 

fibre,  131. 
Bcehmeria  nivea,  590. 
Boerhaavia  scandens,  598. 
Bombax,  485,  497 ;    fibre, 

131. 
Bombax  Ceiba,  479,  496. 
Bombax  pentandrum,  131. 
Bombaceae,  497. 
Boraginez,  hair-structures, 

56, 60, 73 ;  secretion,  102, 

143. 
Bordered  pits,  1 58,  493  (Fig. 

208). 
Boroniex,  oil-cavities,  207. 
Bossiaea,  parenchyma,  407, 

409. 
Boswellia  papyrifera,  cork, 

no,  111,  T12, 114,  550. 
Botrychium,  320. 
Botrychium  Lunana,  endo- 

dermis,    123 ;    mucilage, 

74  ;  vascular  system,  284, 

320,  346,  362. 
Botrychium        rutxfolium, 

346. 
Bougainvillea       spectabilis, 
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59o»  59 3>  598:  scleren- 
chyma,  420;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 391. 

Bouvardia  mollis,  296. 

Brachypodium  sylvaticum, 
stomata,  50. 

Brasenia  peltata,  endoder- 
mis,  122;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 165,  327. 

Brassia  caudata,  229. 

Brassia  maculata,  229. 

Brassica,  hairs,  60 ;  vascular 
system,  305,  353,  376; 
water-pore,  52. 

Brassica  Napus,  hairs,  60; 
root,  516. 

Brassica  oleracea,  416. 

Brassica  Rapa,  root,  516; 
stomata,  47. 

Bromelia,  411. 

Bromelia  bractcata,  hair- 
structures,  64. 

Bromelia  Caratas,  stomata, 
35,  212,  411,  418. 

Bromeliacez,  10,  31,  55,  56, 
116,  212:  crystals,  142; 
hair-structures,  64,  70; 
leaf-structure,  411,  418; 
parenchyma,  411;  ra- 
phides,  142 ;  stomata,  46 ; 
vascular  system,  265. 

Bromus,  419. 

Broussonnetia,  470,  496, 
502  :  cystoliths,  105  ;  ge- 
latinous layer,  482 ;  latex, 
184;  lenticels,  563. 

Broussonnetia  papyrifera, 
184. 

Brucea,  resin -passages,  202, 

453. 

Bryonia,  thyloses,  171 ;  vas- 
cular system,  248. 

Bryonia  dioica,  248. 

Bulbine  annua,  357. 

BuUiardia  aquatica,  vascular 
bundles,  277,  340. 

Bumelia,  146. 

Bumelia  tenax,  secretory 
sacs,  151. 

Bundle-trunks,  517. 

Bunias  Erucago,  warts,  66. 

Bupieurum  fructicosum,  se- 
cretory reservoirs,  449. 

Bupieurum  Gcrardi,  449. 

Bursaria  spinosa,  452. 

Bursera  gummifera,  resin- 
passages,  453. 

Burseracear,  secretory  pas- 
sages, 525. 

Butomeae,  milk-canals,  443. 

Butomus,  I  o :  air-spaces,  2 1 7, 
218  ;  vascular  system, 
327. 

Buxus,  medullary  rays,  489 ; 
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pith,  403;  sap-wood,  507; 
vascular  system,  304. 
Buxus  sempervirens,  502. 

Cacalia  ficofdes,  cortex,  404. 

Cachrys,  492. 

Cactez,  annual  rings,  504; 
coUenchyma,  120;  cortex, 
404;  crystals,  142  ;  latex 
passages,  452 ;  mucilage, 
143,  144;  parenchyma, 
407,  409  ;  prickles,  66  ; 
secondary  wood,  499 ; 
spiral  bands,  156;  sto- 
mata, 41,  48,  75;  stone- 
elements,  127;  tracheae, 
156 ;  vascular  system,  308, 

324. 
Caenopteris-ncrvation,  301. 

Cajophora  lateritia,  hairs, 
59  (Fig.  21),  60. 

Caladium,  air-spaces,  217; 
crystals,  220;  laticiferous 
tubes,  436;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 268,  269,  327. 

Caladium  esculentum,  water- 
pore,  51,  268. 

Caladium  nymphsdfolium, 
165,  220. 

Caladium  odonim,  water- 
pore,  51. 

Calamagrostis  Epigeios,  sto- 
mata, 49. 

Calamus,  sieve-tubes,  173; 
silica  in,  102;  vascular 
system,  266,  323,  329. 

Calamus  Draco,  vessels,  169. 

Calamus  Rotang.  sieve- 
tubes,  173,  176  (Fig.  71). 

Calathea  grandiflora,  vas- 
cular system,  267. 

Calcium  carbonate,  in  epi- 
dermis, 102. 

Calcium  oxalate,  in  epider- 
mis, 102. 

Calendula,  oil-passages,  446 ; 
vascular  system,  305. 

Calla,  213:  vascular  system, 

304,  315. 

Calla  palustris,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 268,  315. 

Callichlamys,  573. 

Callistcmon,  cork,  556 ;  lig- 
neous bundle,  495 ;  oil- 
cavities,  207 ;  parenchyma, 
116,  408;  sclerenchyma, 
422;  vascular  system,  338. 

Cailitriche,  67 :  cortex,  405; 
endodermis,  121;  hair 
structures,5  6, 64 ;  stomata, 
49,  50;  vascular  bundles, 
278,  341;  water-pores,  5 1 . 

Cailitriche  autumnalis, 

water-pore,  53,  67. 


Cailitriche  vema,  water- 
pore,  53,  67- 

Callitricheae,  air-spaces,  213; 
stomata,  46. 

Callitris,  medullary  rays, 
493;  pith,  403;  vascular 
system,  243. 

Calodracon  Jacquini,  618. 

Calophyllum  Calaba,  resin- 
passages,  451. 

Calotropis  gigantea,  latex, 
185. 

Caltha  palustris,  67,  415. 

Calycantheae,  35 :  anomalous 
wood,  584 ;  cortical  bun- 
dles, 357;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 248,  320. 

Calycanthus,  gelatinous 

layer,  482. 

Calycanthus  flondus,  ligne- 
ous bundle,  495. 

Calyptra,  9. 

Calyptrogen,  7. 

Calystegia  dahurica,  151. 

Calystegia  scpiimi,  secretory 
sacs,  151. 

Camaridium  ochroleucum, 
229. 

Cambial  ring,  454. 

Cambiform,  326. 

Cambium,  growth,  454. 

Cambium,  extrafascicular, 
568. 

Camelina,  415. 

Camellia,  67,  213,  480:  cu- 
ticle, 81;  ligneous  bun- 
dle, 495;  sclerenchyma, 
130  (Fig.  53),  434;  w- 
cular  system,  305,  322. 

Camelliajaponica,  486 :  bast- 
fibres,  527 ;  crystals,  141, 
529;  fibres,  130;  pits,7i. 

Campanula,  116;  laticife- 
rous tubes,  434;  sieve- 
tubes,  231. 

Campanula  cervicaria,  silici- 
fication,  103,  231. 

Campanula  glomerata,  331. 

Campanula  grandis,  434. 

Campanula  lamiifolia,  331, 

434. 
Campanulalinifolia,  stomata, 

48. 
Campanula  Medium,  latia- 

ferous  tubes,  187,  434. 
Campanula  patula,  stomata, 

48. 
Campanula  pyramidalts,  231. 
Campanula     rapunculoides, 

23I1  434- 
Campanula  sibirica,  424. 

Campanula  Vidalii,  458, 499: 
bast,  524 ;  laticiferoos 
tubes,  525. 
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Campanulacez,  116:  latici- 
lerous  tubes,  187,  198, 
434,535;  sieve-tub^,  2  3 1 . 

Campeiia,  31. 

Camphora,  air-spaces,  310. 

Camphora  officinalis,  a  10. 

Canella,  secretions,  145. 

Canella  alba,  cork,  550 ;  pe- 
riderm, 549. 

Canna,  21a,  320,  411 :  apex 
of  root,  I  o ;  mucilage  pas- 
sages, 202 ;  sclerenchyma, 
422 ;  secretory  reservoirs, 
445;  thyloses,  171;  tra- 
cheides,  165;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 267,  357;  wax,  83. 

Cannabis,  cystoliths,  105 ; 
fibre,  131 ;  glands,  93. 

Cannabis  sativa,  131. 

Cannacex,  10:  vascular  sys- 
tem, 267, 

Caoutchouc,  185. 

Cap-cell,  20. 

Capparis  Breynia,  hair- 
structures,  64. 

Caprifoliacese,  297. 

Capsella,  hairs,  61 ;  secre- 
tion, 106,  415. 

Capsella  Bursa  Pastoris,  sto- 
mata,  48. 

Caragana,  phelloderm,  552. 

Caragana  arborescens,  485, 
496,  502 :  annual  rings, 
506,  507 ;  gelatinous  layer, 
482  ;  periderm,  552  ;  se- 
condary changes,  465,479. 

Cardiospermum,  wood,  582, 

583. 
Carduncellus,  150. 

Carduus  crispus,  secretory 
sacs,  150. 

Carduus  nutans,  150. 

Carduus  pycnocephalus,  oil- 
passages,  446,  447. 

Carduiis  tenuiflcrus,  1 50. 

Carex,  air-spaces,  214,  216, 
2 1 7;  endodermis,  124;  scle- 
renchyma, 422 ;  stomata, 
40 ;  vascular  system,  265, 
302,  315,  336,  359,  361. 

Carex  arenaria,  336 :  air- 
spaces, 214,  216;  endo- 
dermis, 125. 

Carex  brizoides,  359. 

Carex  disticha,  air-spaces, 
213,  214,  265,  339. 

Carex  divulsa,  359,  360. 

Carex  foenea,  359. 

Carex  foUiculata,  216,  361. 

Carex  hirta,  265 :  endoder- 
mis, 122,  124;  vascular 
system,  315,  339,  359. 

Carica,  medullary  rays,  490 ; 
secondary  growth,  478. 


Carica  Papaya,  605. 
Carissa  arduina,  423. 
Carlina  longifolia,  secretory 

sacs,  150. 
Carlina  salicifolia,  1 50. 
Carlina  vulgaris,  1 50. 
Caroxylon   Arbuscula,  591, 

593. 
Carpinus,  167,469,  471,502: 

annual  rings,  476,  506 ; 
cork,  551;  fibres,  528; 
hairs,  90;  ligneous  bun- 
dle, 495;  periderm,  548, 
558 ;  sclerosis,  540;  bto- 
mata,  49 ;  vascular  system, 

353. 
Carpinus  Betulus,  108,  502  : 

crystals,  142,  530. 
Carum  Carvi,  sap-passages, 

450;  vascular  system,  353. 
Carya  amara,  water-pores, 

Caryophylleae,  crystals,  142; 
ligneous  bundle,  297,  496; 
periderm,  552 ;  scleren- 
chyma, 419;  secondary 
growth,  478 ;  vascular 
system,  353. 

Caryota,  sclerenchyma,  128, 
411. 

Cassia,  glands,  96. 

Cassia  quinquangulata,  ano- 
malous growth,  567. 

Cassy tha,  bordered  pits,  163; 
haustorium,  383 ;  stomata, 

45. 

Cassytha  paniculata,  bor- 
dered pits,  161. 

Castanea,  annual  rings,  476  ; 
cork,  113;  gelatinous 
layer,  482  ;  ligneous  bun- 
dle, 495 ;  medullary  rays, 
489 ;  periderm,  548  ;  vas- 
cular system,  353. 

Castanea  vesca,  496  :  wood, 

511. 
Castillea,  185. 
Casuarina,  12, 456,  459,  461, 

479,  4851  497i  504,  505: 
cortical  bundles,  256 ;  ge- 
latinous layer,  482 ;  lig- 
neous bundle,  495 ;  pa- 
renchyma, 407 ;  periderm, 
55 '»  553  ;  sclerenchyma, 
418;  stomata,  45,  48; 
trachcides,  481;  vascular 
system,  300. 

Casuarina  equisetifolia,  479, 
495,496. 

Casuarina  muricata,  cortical 
bundles,  257  (Fig.  113). 

Casuarina  stricta,  1 2. 

Casuarina  torulosa,  480, 495, 
496. 


Catalpa,  470,  496  :  glandular 
hairs,  91,  95;  medullary 
rays,  493  ;  periderm,  548. 

Catalpa  Bungei,  glands,  95. 

Catalpa  syringaefolia,  glands, 

95. 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  aerial  roots, 

229. 
Caulotretus,         anomalous 

structure,  603. 
Cecropia     palmata,     hairs, 

65. 
Cecropia  peltata,  hairs,  65. 

Cedrus,  i  r  8 ;  medullary 
rays,  490,  493 ;  resin- 
canals,  442,  443. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  443,  493. 

Cedrus  Libani,  378. 

Celastrineae,  495. 

Celastrus,  ligneous  bundle, 

495. 

Celastrus  scandens,  pits,  481, 
484. 

Cell,  apical,  10,  15;  initial, 
8,  39;  mother,  39;  seg- 
ment, 15. 

Cell-contents,  66. 

Cell-division,  17  ;  into  flats, 
1 7 ;  into  strata,  1 7. 

Cell- wall,  epidermal,  70 ; 
stomatal,  71  ;  thickness 
of,  502. 

Cells,  bast,  129;  epidermal, 
30;  fibrous,  27;  isodia- 
metric,  27  ;  of  hair-struc- 
tures, 68  ;  palisade,  407  ; 
sclerotic,  28,  120;  sto- 
matal, 34;  stomatal  guard, 
34;  stone,  127. 

Cellular  tissue,  27. 

Celosia,  595:  vascular  sys* 
tem,  249. 

Celosia  argentea,  591. 

Celtis,  cr)'stals,  142 ;  cy- 
stoliths, 105;  periderm, 
548;  pith,  403;  silica  in 
leaves,  102 ;  tracheides 
and  fibres,  483,  528. 

Celtis  australis,  470,  485, 
496,  497:  crystals,  140; 
gelatinous  layer,  482. 

Centaurea,  150. 

Centaurea  atropurpurea, 
446,  447  :  secretory  pas- 
sages, 526. 

Centradenia,  492:  ligneous 
bundle,  495 ;  vascular 
system,  259,  260. 

Centradenia  floribunda, 
periderm,  548. 

Centradenia  grandifolia,  260, 
458, 484 :  bast -fibres,  526. 

Centradenia  rosea,  cortical 
bimdles,  258  (Fig.  114). 
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i'Auuvrcypzr'vi  ericoides, 
vascular  frystcm,  246. 

C^harnftcyparis  glauca,  246. 

(^hainaedorca,  secretions, 
1)9;  vascular  system, 
266,  302,  360,  371,  391 ; 
wax    covering,    82,    86, 

H7. 
(^hanixdorca  elcgans,  360: 

fibrcH,  1 34 ;  sclerenchyma, 

126,  129,  423. 

Ohainzdorea  Karwinskiana, 

435. 
(Ihainxdurea     Schiedeana, 

wax,  83. 

(«h.iniu:r()ps,  lamina,  407, 
411  ;  sclerenchyma,  128. 

( 'hania:rops  humilis,prickles, 
66,  412. 

C'.havica,  epidermis,  33; 
sclerenchyma,  420;  vas- 
cular system,  250. 

(^.havica  maculata,  33. 

l^hcilanthcs,  dusty  hairs,  99. 

C^.heiranthus,  ligneous  bun- 
dle«  4^6. 

I'luiianthus  Cheiri,  45$, 
484:  hairs,  59,  61  (Fi^ 
^O;  secretion,  106. 

Chcin>slemon,  4S5,  497 : 
crystAhs53o:  fibres^  527: 
«vi^niiary  giovrth,  47?. 

Che'ii1on:um.  latex,  1S5, 
1  $5 . 1 SS :  UiicueTX>c5  rvvt. 
525 :     tuN»s    t$^    is*A« 
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Chrysodium  vulgare,  sto- 
mata,  37,  39;  vascular 
system,  294. 

Cibotium,  hairs,  61 ;  scle- 
renchyma, 429 ;  vascular 
system,  286. 

Cibotium  glaucescens,  286. 

Cibotium  Schiedei,  stonuta, 
41,  286. 

Cicer,  12. 

Cicer  arietinom,  354. 

CichoriaceaBt  btez,  1S3, 
184,  187;  btiriferous 
tubes,  189,433,525;  se- 
creiioiis,i37;  sicve-tnbes^ 
3311  524;  vaacnbr  sys- 
teou  3  38. 

Cichcrimn,  231,  433:  root, 
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-Cistus  creticus,  glandular 
hairs,  94  (Fig.  36). 

Citriobatus  muitiflorus,  453 : 
bast-fibres,  526. 

Citrus,  annual  rings,  476 ; 
crystals,  140,  14a,  143; 
ligneous  bundle,  496 ; 
oil  cavities,  a 08. 

Cladium,  air-spaces,  217. 

Cladium  Mariscus,  217  :  en- 
dodennis,  125;  scleren- 
chyma,  419. 

Cladothamnus,  pith,  403. 

Claytonia  linoides;  water- 
pore,  52. 

Claytonia  perfoliata,  sto- 
mata,  37. 

Clematis,  25, 459, 460 :  peri- 
derm, 552,  555 ;  vascular 
system,  344,  308. 

Clematis  Vitalba,  244,  456, 
484,497,  502,  560:  crys- 
tals, 529;  fibre,  131,527; 
medullary  rays,  489  ;  pits, 
481 ;  secondary  growth, 
460,  472,  478. 

Clematis  Viticella,  vascular 
system,  245  (Fig.  106). 

Clerodendron  fragrans,  glan- 
dular hairs,  90, 91, 96 ;  se^ 
cretion,  98. 

Clethra,  pith,  403. 

Clidemia  parviflora,  259. 

Clivia  nobilis,  71  :  cuticle, 
76 ;  vascular  system,  36a 

Clusia,  451,  474,  475. 

Clusia  flava,  354. 

Clusia  rosea,  451. 

Ciusiaceae,  periderm,  547 ; 
resin  passages,  451,  525; 
secretions,  137 ;  secretory 
reservoirs,  201,  202. 

Clytostoma,  wood,  572,574. 

Cnicus,  hairs,  61. 

Cobaea,  t66,  458,  488,  492, 
531:  periderm,  552,  559; 
phelloderm,  553 ;  vessels, 
169. 

Cobaea  scandens,  486,  498 : 
annual  rings,  504 ;  endo- 
dermis,  121,  415. 

Cocculus,  anomalous  wood, 
588. 

Cocculus  laurifolius,  ano- 
malous wood,  587 ;  pits, 
71 ;  vascular  system,  238, 
303,  304. 

Cocculus  palmatus,  anomal- 
ous growths,  569. 

Cocos,  sclerenchyma,  420, 
425  ;  vascular  system, 
266. 

Cocos  botryophora,  fibre, 
131. 


CofTea,  hairs,  90 ;  pits,  7 1  ; 
vascular  system,  353. 

Coix,  311:  vascular  sys- 
tem, 359. 

Coix  lacryma,  wax,  83. 

Coleus  Macnei,  484 :  ligne- 
ous bundle,  496. 

CoUenchyma,  119. 

Collenchymatous  hypoder- 
mal  layers,  538. 

Colletia,  stomata,  45,  48. 

Colletia  horrida,  parenchy- 
ma, 407. 

Colocasia,  air-spaces,  317; 
crystals,  220;  scleren- 
chyma, 422,  423;  vas- 
cular system,  268,  327  ; 
water-pores,  51. 

Colocasia  antiquorum,  220 : 
water-pore,  51. 

Colocasia  odorum,  220. 

Colutea,  periderm,  552. 

Comesperma,  589. 

Commelina,  stomata,  40 ; 
vascular  system,  270,  311. 

Commelina  agraria,  270, 
311,  316. 

Commelina  caelestis,  sto- 
mata, 40  (Fig.  13). 

Commelina  communis,  sto- 
mata, 40. 

Commelina  procurrens,  270. 

Commelina  tuberosa,  an- 
nular tubes,  1 56. 

Commelinese,  10;  paren- 
chyma, 411;  scleren- 
chyma, 419;  secretions, 
139;  stomata,  37;  tra- 
chex,  156;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 269,  270,  311,  315, 
316,  327. 

Composite,  air-spaces,  214, 
215;  endodermis,  121; 
hair  structures,  56,  61, 
70;  intercellular  spaces, 
210;  oil-passages,  445, 
526;  parenchyma,  116; 
secretions,  102,  137,  146; 
secretory  reservoirs,  135, 
146,  201,  202,  204;  vas- 
cular system,  297 ;  water- 
pore,  52. 

Condylocarpon,  anomalous 
wood,  577. 

Coniferae,  25,  35,  56:  crys- 
tals, 529  ;  hairs,  56 ;  leaf- 
structure,  408  ;  medul- 
lary rays,  490,  493 ;  pa- 
renchyma, 118,  408;  phel- 
loderm, 548;  resin-canals, 
201,  441 ;  sclerenchyma, 
418;  secretory  reservoirs, 
135,  137,  2102,  204,  440, 
336,  543;    stomata,    35, 


37,  40;  thickening,  469, 
472,  475  ;  tracheides,  165, 
170;  vascular  bundles, 
235;  vascular  system, 
246,  321,  325,  352,  378; 
vascular  system  in  leaves, 
300;  wood,  511,  512. 

Conocephalus,  cystoliths, 
105  ;  gum  cavities,  144. 

Conocephalus  nauclciflu- 
ous,  secretions,  137,  144. 

Conoclinium  atropurpu- 
reum,  glandular  hairs,  94 

(Fig.  37). 

Conopholis,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 254. 

Convolvulaceae,  anomalous 
structure,  606 ;  latex, 
1 46  ;  laticiferous  tubes, 
198 ;  secretory  sacs,  146, 
150;  sieve-tubes,  231. 

Convolvulus  arvensis,  secre- 
tory sacs,  151. 

Convolvulus  Cneorum,  478 : 
bast,  524  ;  bast-fibres, 
527  ;  hair  structures,  55  ; 
tracheae,  157 ;  tracheides, 
161,  167  (Fig.  64). 

Convolvulus  malabaricus, 
607. 

Convolvulus  Scammonia, 
607. 

Convolvulus  tricolor,  474  : 
vascular  system,  353. 

Conyza,  446. 

Copaifera,  510. 

Copernicia,  lamina,  407 ; 
wax,  83. 

Coprosma  ligustrina,  296, 
298. 

Corallorrhiza,  endodermis, 
121;  vascular  system, 
278,  370. 

Corallorrhiza  innata,  278. 

Corchorus,  fibres,  129,  131, 
132. 

Cordia  pallida,  485:  tra- 
cheides and  fibres,  483. 

Cordylinc,  391,  618. 

Coriandrum,  353. 

Cork,  108. 

Cork,  structure  of,  no. 

Cork  oak,  periderm,  557. 

Cork  on  leaves,  108. 

Comus,  annual  rings,  476; 
bast-fibres,  527 ;  crystals, 
529. 

Cornus  sanguinea,  502  :  an* 
nual  rings,  506 ;  lenticels, 
564 ;  thickening,  470. 

Coronilla  Emerus,  periderm, 

55a. 
Correa,  hairs,  62,  65. 
Correaalba,  oil-cavities,  207. 
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Correa  speciosa,  65. 

Cortex,  spongy,  212. 

Cortical  bundles,  256. 

Cortical  pores,  560. 

Cortusa,  endodermis,  415. 

Corylus,  108,  167,  469: 
annual  rings,  476 ;  fibres, 
528  ;  glandular  hairs,  90; 
periderm,  548 ;  sclerosis, 

540. 
Corylus     Avellana,      cork, 

551;    crystals,  142,  530; 

gelatinous     layer,     482 ; 

water-pore,  52. 
Corypha,  266. 
Corypha       cerifera,      wax 

covering,  86. 
Costus,  411. 
Cotoneaster      microphylla, 

493- 
Cotula  matricarioides,  446, 

447. 
Cotyledon  coccinea,  cortex, 

404. 

Cotyledon  orbiculata,  wax, 
83,  87. 

Crassula,  31  :  parenchyma, 
407  ;  periderm,  548 ;  vas- 
cular system,  376 ;  water- 
pores,  51,  53. 

Crassula  arborescens,  end 
of  vascular  bundle,  378 
(Fig. 1 80) ;  water-pore,  53. 

Crassula  cordata,  53. 

Crassula  cultrata,  53. 

Crassula  ericoides,  53. 

Crassula  lactea,  53,  499. 

Crassula  lycopodioides,  53. 

Crassula  perforata,  53. 

Crassula  portulacea,  53. 

Crassula  spathulata,  53. 

Crassula  tetragona,  53,  548. 

Crassulaceae,  67,  71,  127, 
458, 492 :  ligneous  bundle, 
496 ;  secondary  growth, 
478;  stomata,  41,49;  vas- 
cular  system,    305,    324, 

377. 
Crataegus,  annual  rings,  476; 

ligneous  bundle,  495  ;  me- 
dullary rays,  493 ;  scleren- 
chyma,  426. 

Crataegus  coccinea^  water- 
pores,  51. 

Crataegus  cordata,  493. 

Crataegus    monogyna,    493, 

495. 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  pith, 

403-493. 

Crataegus  Pyracantha,  493. 

Crepis  sibirica,  water-pores, 

51. 
Crinum,  epidermis,  34-139. 

Crinum  americanum,  34. 


Crinum  bracteatum,  34. 

Crocus,  422. 

Croton,  hair-structures,  56, 
62,  64,  65,  70. 

Croton  Eleutheria,  537  : 
crystals,  530 ;  fibres,  529  ; 
secretory  reservoirs,  145. 

Croton  nitens,  hairs,  64. 

Croton  pseudochina,  hairs, 
64. 

Croton  tomentosus,  hairs, 
62. 

Cruciferac,  hair  structures, 
56,  60,  63 ;  secretions, 
137  ;  stomata,  41 ;  vascu- 
lar system,  353. 

Cryptogams,  cork,  108 ; 
sieve-tubes,  180;  stone 
elements,  137. 

Cryptomeria,  14,  442  :  vas- 
cular system,  246,  380. 

Cryptostegia,  439. 

Crystals,  140,  529. 

Crystals,  clustered,  142, 529. 

Crystals,  in  bast,  529. 

Crystals,        klinorrhombic, 

529- 
Crystals,  solitary,  143. 

Ctenopteris,  301. 

Cucumis,  sieve-tubes,  331 ; 
thyloses,  171;  vascular 
system,    236,    239,    248, 

353»  394. 
Cucumis  Melo,  236. 

Cucumis  sativus,  336,  339, 
248. 

Cucurbita,  12,  68,  166,  167, 
176,  177,  178,  456:  root, 
517;  sieve-tubes,  331; 
spiral  vessels,  158;  thy- 
loses, 171;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 248,  305,  324,  353i 
376;  vessels,  169. 

Cucurbita  maxima,  354. 

Cucurbita  Pepo,  secondary 
growth,  474  (Fig.  204); 
sieve-tubes,  173, 175  (Fig. 
68). 

Cucurbitaceac,  13,  25 :  hairs, 
^1,73;  medullary  bundles, 
248 ;  root  development, 
398;  sclerenchyma,  419; 
sieve-tubes,  231 ;  silicifi- 
cation,  103  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 248,  338,  352,  353. 

Cunninghamia,  14:  medul- 
lary rays,  492 ;  scleren- 
chyma, 424 ;  vascular 
bundles,  380  (Fig.  183); 
vascular  system,  246,  379, 
382. 

Cunninghamia  lanceolata, 
epidermis,  77. 

Cunninghamia  sinensis,  pa- 


renchyma, 410;  resin  pas- 
sages, 443  (Fig.  191). 

Cunonia,  hairs,  90;  secre- 
tion, 98. 

Cunonia  capensis,  thicken- 
ing, 470;  tnichei<ies,48i. 

Cupbea  lanceolata,  hairs,  69. 

Cupressineae,  crystals,  141, 
529;  fibres,  537;  phello- 
derm,  55a  ;  periderm, 
553i  555 ;  secretion,  103 ; 
sieve-tubes,  533 ;  vascular 
system,  300. 

Cupressus,  14  :  medullary 
rays,  493;  resin  canals, 
443,  544  ;  secondary 
changes,  475  ;  vascular 
system,  346. 

Cupressus  pyramidalis,  345. 

Cupressussempervirens,  493 . 

Cupuliferae,  cortex,  404 ; 
vascular  system,  305,  353. 

Curculigo,  vascular  system, 
303,  360. 

Curculigo  recurvata,  360. 

Curcuma  longa,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 367,  360. 

Curcuma  zedoaria,  vascular 
system,  367. 

Cuscuta,  haustorium,  383; 
vascular  system,  366. 

Cuscuteae,  stomata,  46,  47. 

Cuspidaria,  574. 

Cussonia,  secretory  reser- 
voirs, 303,  305,  450. 

Cuticle,  39, 75 :  composition 

of,  79. 

Cutin,  74:  chemical  compo- 
sition of,  81. 

Cyanophyllum  magnificum, 
cortical  bundles,  359,  360. 

Cyathea,  sclerenchyma,  428; 
vascular  system,  391,  393, 

293,  344,  34^- 
Cyathea  arborea,  118,  391, 

294,  344,  428. 
Cyathea  ebenina,  391,  393. 
Cyathea     Imrayana,     118, 

428  :  sieve-tubes,  181 ; 
stem-structure,  428  (Fig. 
189) ;  vascular  system, 
391  (Figs.  138-142),  393, 

294,  344. 
Cyathea  medullaris,  346,405, 

428. 

Cyathea  microlepis,  346. 

Cyatheaceae,  ii8'i28,  141, 
406  :  sclerenchyma,  436  ; 
sieve-tubes,  180;  tanuin- 
sacs,  153;  vascular  system, 
385,291,397,  343,  371. 

Cycadex,  67-139;  mucilage 
canals,  303,  441 ;  paren- 
chyma, 117,410;  scleren- 
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chyma,  434 ;  stomata,  35, 
37  ;  structure  of  root, 
613;  of  stem,  608;  vas- 
cular system,    248,    298, 

301,  335,  35a,  356;  tra- 
cheides,  165. 

Cycas,  31,  118:  epidermis, 
35  ;  vascular  system,  301. 

Cycas  circinalis,  1 3, 608, 613. 

Cycas  revoluta,  14,  103 : 
course  of  leaf-trace,  609 
(Figs.  239,  340);  cuticle, 
75;  epidermis,  77;  pits, 
71 ;  secretory  reservoirs, 
203  ;  stomata,  40 ;  vascu- 
lar bundle,  336  (Figs.  158, 
159),  357  ;  wax,  82. 

Cyclamen,  25:  endodermis, 
415 ;  water-pores,  51. 

Cyclantbeae,  10. 

Cyclanthcra  pedata,  vascu- 
lar system,  248. 

Cyclanthus,  vascular  system, 
361. 

Cyclopteris-nervation,  301. 

Cydista,  574. 

Cydonia,  pith,  403. 

Cydonia  vulgaris,  493. 

Cymbidium  ensifolium, 
aerial  roots,  228,  229. 

Cymbidium  marginatum, 
228. 

Cymodocea,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 275,  368. 

Cymodocea  aequorea,  275, 
369. 

Cymodocea  isoetifolia,  275. 

Cymodocea  nodosa,  32. 

Cymodocea  rotundata,  33. 

Cynara,  150. 

Cynara  Scoiymus,  448. 

Cynarex,  oil  passages,  445  ; 
secretory  sacs,  146,  149, 

153- 
Cynoglossum,  mucilage,  143. 

Cyperaceae,  10,  32  :  air- 
spaces, 213,  216;  endo- 
dermis, 122,  124;  hair 
structures,  63  ;  paren- 
chyma, 407,  409,  415; 
sclerenchyma,  418;  secre- 
tions, ro2,  137;  stomata, 
35  ;  vascular  system,  265, 
268,  327,  339,  359. 

Cy penis,  265  :  air-spaces, 
316,  217  ;  endodermis, 
124;  stomata,  40;  vascu- 
lar system,  359. 

Cyperus  alternifolius,  359, 
360:  airspaces,  216. 

Cyperus  aureus,  339, 

Cyperus  fuscus,  217. 

Cyperus  longus,  359. 

Cyperus  vegetus,  422. 


Cypripedium,  407. 

Cyrtochilum  bictoniense, 
229. 

Cyrtopodium,  velamen,  227. 

Cystoliths,  103. 

Cytinus  Hypocistis,  intra- 
matrical  body,  384. 

Cytisus,  annual  rings,  476 ; 
mucilage.  74. 

Cytisus  Laburnum,  annual 
rings,  507 ;  bast  layer,  468 
(Fig.  202),  521  (Fig.  210) ; 
medullary  rays,  489 ;  peri- 
derm, 548  ;  secondary 
growth,  465  (Fig.  198), 
482  (Fig.  206);  tracheides, 

480  (Fig.  205) ;  woody 
fibre,  482  (Fig.  307). 

Dacrydium,  secretory  reser- 
voirs, 442. 

Dahlia,  endodermis,  415  ; 
oil  passages,  446,  447; 
pitted  vessels,  163  ;  stone- 
elements,  127  ;  vascular 
system,  297. 

Dahlia  variabilis,  scleren- 
chyma, 127  (Fig.  52). 

Dammara,  14:  fibres,  130, 
133;  resin  canals,  442; 
sclerenchyma,  424;  vascu- 
lar system,  246,  301,  325, 
380. 

Dammara  alba,  325. 

Dammara  australis,  246. 

Danaea,  vascular  system, 
290. 

Daphne,  mucilage,  74 ;  pits^ 

481  ;  sieve-tubes,  231  ; 
tracheides  and  fibres,  483 ; 
vascular  system,  338. 

Daphne  Mezereum,  479 : 
fibre,  131,  528. 

Dasylirion,  cuticle,  76,  77; 
sclerenchyma,  418;  sto- 
mata, 37. 

Datura,  sieve-tubes,  231. 

Daucus,  medullary  rays, 
491  ;      vascular    system, 

353. 
Daucus  Carota,  root,  516, 

524. 
Davallia,  sclerenchyma,  426, 

427  ;  vascular  system,  288, 

313,  344. 
Davallia  bullata,  288. 

Davallia  canariensis,  288. 

Davallia  chaerophylla,  313. 

Davallia  divaricata,  313. 

Davallia    dissecta,   vascular 

system,  346  (Fig.  134). 
Davallia  elata,  427,  428. 
Davallia  elegans,  288,  436, 

4J7, 


Davallia  heterophylla,  288. 
Davallia  parvula,  288. 
Davallia  pedata,  288. 
Davallia  pyxidata,  288,  344, 

426,  427. 
Davallia  stenocarpa,  313. 
Davilia  brasiliana,  silica  in 

leaves,  102. 
Delphinium,  water-pore,  5 1 . 
Dendrocolla    teres,    aerial 

roots,  229. 
Dennstaedtia,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 384,  294,  342. 
Dennstaedtia  comuta,  294. 
Dennstaedtia     davallioides, 

284. 
Dennstaedtia   punctilobula, 

284. 
Dennstaedtia       rubiginosa, 

294. 
Dennstaedtia  scandens,  284. 
Dennstaedtia  tcnera,  284. 
Dentaria  pinnata,  127. 
Dermal  glands,  89:  secre- 
tions of,  98. 
Dermatogen,  7. 
Descent,     in    relation     to 

structure,  24. 
Desmanthus,  spongy  cortex, 

212. 
Desmanthus  natans,  2,  212, 

213, 
Desmogen,  389. 
Desmoncus,  266. 
Deutzia,lenticels,56o;  phel- 

loderm,  552. 
Deutzia  scabra,  hairs,   6 1 ; 

periderm,  552;    silica  in 

leaves,  102. 
Diachyma,  406. 
Dianthus,    periderm,    552 ; 

vascular  system,  343 ;  wax, 

87. 
Dianthus  barbatus,  410. 
Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  7 1 : 

cuticle,    76  ;    epidermis, 

79 ;     parenchyma,    407, 

410;     stomata,  37,  75; 

vascular  system,  343,  305 ; 

wax,  87. 
Dianthus     plumarius,     7 1 : 

cuticle,  76,  411,  419,458, 

499. 
Diaphragms,  217. 

Dicella,    anomalous    wood, 

578,  580. 
Dichorisandra,  3 1 :  vascular 

system,  370,  311. 
Dichorisandra      oxypetala, 

370. 
Dichorisandra     thyrsiflora, 

370. 
Dicksonia,      sclerenchyma, 

439;  vascular  system,  386, 
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Dicksonia  antarctica,  119, 
286. 

Dicksonia  Karsteniana,  286. 

Dicotyledonous  woods,  ob- 
lique grain  ol,  472. 

Dicotyledons,  12,  63:  ano- 
malous thickening  in,  567 ; 
bordered  pits,  163,  164; 
collenchyma,  119;  con- 
nections of  vascular 
bundles,  385  ;  crystals, 
142;  endodermis,  415; 
fibres,  527  ;  medullary 
rays,  493  ;  origin  of  vas- 
cular bundles,  393 ;  peri- 
derm, 55S  ;  pith,  403  ; 
raphides,  142 ;  scleren- 
chyma,  420;  sieve-tubes, 
173)  23^ )  silicification  in, 
103;  stone-elements,  127; 
thickening,  469, 475;  thy- 
loses,  171;  tracheides, 
1 65, 1 69;  vascular  bundles, 
335,  248;  vascular  system, 

322,355,393;  with  a  ring 
of  vascular  bundles,  307  ; 
wood  of  roots,  516;  woods, 
512. 

Dictamnus,  oil  cavities,  69 
(Fig.  22),  207;  secretions, 
137  ;  warts,  66,  69. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  oil 
reservoirs,  208  (Fig.  86). 

Dieffenbachia,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 267. 

Dieffenbachia  Seguine,  436. 

Dilleniacex,  589, 601 :  silici- 
fication, 103,  106. 

Dioon,  anomalous  thicken- 
ing, 610;  sclerenchyma, 
424 ;  secretory  reservoirs, 
441;  stomata,  40;  vas- 
cular system,   337,   340, 

356. 

Dionaea,  glands,  100. 

Dioscorea,  cork,  108 ;  struc- 
ture of  tubers,  622  ;  vas- 
cular   system,   233,   235, 

275,  276  (Figs.  126,  127), 
301,  304,  319,  362. 

Dioscorea  Batatas,  233,  275, 

276,  319,  622. 
Dioscorea  sinuata,  622. 
Dioscorea  villosa,  622. 
Dioscorese,  10,  301,  618. 
Diosma,  oil  cavities,  207. 
Diosma  alba,  73. 
Diosmeac,  mucilage,  73  ;  oil 

cavities,  207. 
Diospyros  virginiana,  479. 
Diphylleia,  vascular  system, 

248,  249. 
Diplazium  giganteum,  313. 
Diploe,  406. 


Diplothemium  maritimum, 
360. 

Dipsacus,  297 :  hairs,  55, 66. 

Distictis,  575. 

Dittany,  oil  cavities,  69,208. 

Dodccatheon,  415. 

Dolichos  lignosus,  354. 

Doliocarpus  Rolandri,  ano- 
malous wood,  589,  605. 

Doodya,  304. 

Doronicum  Pardalianches, 
water-pore,  51. 

Dorstenia,  105. 

Draba,  hairs,  60,  61. 

Draba  aizoides,  hairs,  60. 

Draba  hispanica,  60. 

Dracaena,  endodermis,  124; 
sclerenchyma,  422;  secon- 
dary growth,  619  (Fig. 
241);  vascular  system,  264, 
302,  311. 

Dracaena  arborea,  secretion, 
102. 

Dracaena  Draco,  secretion, 
102. 

Dracaena  fruticosa,  622. 

Dracaena  marginata,  619, 
622. 

Dracaena  refiexa,  619,  622: 
sclerenchyma,  420;  secre- 
tion, 102. 

Dracaena  umbraculifera,  se- 
cretion, 102. 

Dracaeneae,  618  :  vascular 
system,  361. 

Dracunculus,  laticiferous 
tubes,  436 ;  vascular  sys- 

'  tem,  268,  269. 

Drimys,  secretory  reser- 
voirs, 145. 

Drimys  Winteri,  486,  494, 
541  :  bast-fibres,  527; 
crystals,  529;  secondary 
changes,  480. 

Drosera,  digestive  glands, 
100. 

Drosera  rotundifolia,  end  of 
tooth  of  leaf,  374    (Fig. 

176). 
Drosophyllum,        digestive 

glands,  100. 
Dryandra,  stomata,  47. 
Dryobalanops      aromatica, 

510. 
Duramen,  507. 

Ebenaceae,  wood,  508,  511. 

Ecbalium,  sieve-tubes,  231. 

Ecbalium  Elaterium,  vascu- 
lar system,  248. 

Echeveria,  wax,  87. 

Echeveria  pubcscens,  458, 
498,  499. 

Echinocactus,       secondary 


growth,  478 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 254,  310. 

Echinops,  secretory  pass- 
ages, 526. 

Echinops  exaltatus,  446. 

Echites  peltata,  439. 

Echium  fruticosum,  secre- 
tion, 106. 

Echium  vulgare,  106. 

Edwardsia  grandiflora,  497. 

Elaeagneae,  hair  structures, 
55,  63,  64,  70. 

Elaeagnus  acuminata,  bor- 
dered pits,  162. 

Elais,  sclerenchyma,  425 ; 
vascular  system,  266. 

Elatine,  air-spaces,  213,217; 
vascular  system,  277, 306, 

340. 

Elatine  Alsinastnim,  217, 
277,  300,340:  cortex, 405. 

Elatine  hexandra,  277. 

Elatine  Hydropiper,  277. 

Elegia  nuda,  33,  425. 

Elodea,  8,  412  :  endodermis, 
121;  root-hairs,  55 ;  sieve- 
tubes,  232. 

Elodea  canadensis,  67 :  vas- 
cular system,  278, 368, 369. 

Elymus  arenarius,  77  :  la- 
mina, 407 ;  stomata,  35, 
50;  wax,  85. 

Emergence,  55,  58. 

Encephalartos,  31:  crystals, 
140  ;  parenchyma,  117, 
410;  sclerenchyma,  418, 
424 ;  secretory  reservoirs, 
441 ;  sieve-tubes,  179. 

Encephalartos  Caffer,  612. 

Encephalartos  horridus, 
anomalous  growth,  610; 
wax,  85. 

Encephalartos  longifolius, 
613. 

Encephalartos  pungens, 
sieve-tubes,  181  (Fig.  78). 

Enckea  glaucescens,  hairs, 

65. 
Enckea  media,  482. 

Endistem,  394. 

Endodermis,  121. 

Endomeristem,  394. 

Ephedra,  13,  14,  166,  167, 
168,  459,  484,  492,  498; 
crj'stais,  141,  529;  ligne- 
ous bundle,  495 ;  scleren- 
chyma, 418,  420,  424; 
sieve  tubes,  179;  secre- 
tion, 102;  stomata,  35; 
vascular  system,  246,  247, 

357. 
Ephedra  altissima,  33,  247. 
Ephedra  campylopoda,   14, 

247,456. 
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Ephedra  distachya,  bast- 
fibres,  527;  ruticle,  76. 

Ephedra  helvetica,  bordered 
pits,  159  i.Kig.  59)1  «6o 
iKig.  60). 

Ephedra   nionoslachya,  53, 

458,  495. 

Ephedra  vuljraris,  246. 

Epidendron  ciliare,7 1:  aerial 
roots,  229;  cuticle,  76, 
77;  epidermis,  79  ;  paren- 
chyma, 410;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 359,  360;  wax,  82. 

Epidendron  elongatum,  229, 
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Epiiicnnal  cell-;vali,  70. 

Epidi  rmis,  27  :  composition, 
50;  gaps  in,  54  ;  many- 
layered,  33;  of  (Jymno- 
sperms,  22  ;  structure,  29. 

Epilobiuiii  paIustrc,stomata, 
4S. 

Epilobium  roseum,  67. 

Epipactis,  vascular  sy^tem, 
277,  396. 

Epiphegus  amcricanus,  vas- 
cular system,  254. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum,  297. 

Epipogon,  stomata,  46  ;  vas- 
cular system.  278,  370. 

EpipM)gon  Gmelini,  278. 

Epithelium,  202. 

Equisetum,  16,  17,  22,  35, 
56,  71,  141:  air-spaces, 
213,  214,  215  ;  apex  of 
stem,  19  (Fig.  9);  col- 
lateral bundles,  329  (Fig. 
149);  endodennis,  122, 
124;  hairs,  56;  paren- 
chyma, 407,  413,  415; 
pith,  403 ;  root-develop- 
ment, 39H ;  sclerenchyma, 
417,  418;  sheath,  4 14; 
sieve-tubes,  180;  silica  in, 

102;  stomata,  37,  4»>  4  3> 
46,  48 ;   vascular  system, 

235,   279,  321,  3^3,  324, 

327,  3^>2,  363,  392. 
Equisetum  arvense,  122. 
Equisetum  hyeniale,  71,  102, 

122,  418 :   root  apex,  18 

(Fig.  7);  stoma,  72  (Fig. 

24). 
Equisetum  limosum,  7  2-1 22. 
Equisetum  littorale,  122. 
Equisetum     |  alustre,    122, 

415. 
Equisetum  pratensc,  122. 
Equisetum     ramosih^imum, 

122. 
Equisetum  scirpoides,  122. 
Equisetum  sylvaticum,  122, 
Equisetum  trachyodon,  122. 
Equisetum  Tehnateia,  122. 


Eran'.M;  ■ 

105. 
Eramhi,.  v^.>. 
Eria  stc-lUr,    /' 

228,    22rf. 

Erica,  vascuUr  . . 
Erica  camca,  u. .  . 

Erica  TetraUx,n..i/'. 

Ericaceae,  167:  pi»..  '". 

Erigeron  glabellu^.  4 ,'"' ' 

Eriobotrya   japonitii.    ■ 
418,  '    '*' 

Eriocaulex,    sclerenchyj,.^ 
419. 

Eriocnema  marmorata,  cor- 
tical bundles,  260. 

Eriophorum,  air-spaces,  2 1 6 
217. 

Ervilia  villosa,  354. 

Ervum  Lens,  354. 

Eryngium,  air-spaces,  213; 
medullary  rays,  49 1 ;  oil 
passages,  450  ;  parenchy- 
ma, 409  ;  vascular  system, 
302,  306. 

Eryngium  aquaticum,  302. 

Eryngium  junceum,  vascu- 
lar system,  301. 

Eryngium  maritimum,  sto- 
mata, 49. 

Eryngium  pandanifolium, 
301. 

Eryngium  planum,  fibres, 
133;  water- pore,  52. 

Erysimum  canesccns,  hairs, 
61. 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides, 
hairs,  61. 

Erythrina  crista-galli,  vas- 
cular system,  239. 

Erythroxylon  gran Ji folium, 

493. 
Escailonia,  water-pore,  52. 

Eschscholtzia,  435. 

Ethereal  oil,  reservoirs,  202. 

Eucalyptus,  oil  cavities,  207 ; 

parenchyma,    410,    411; 

sclerenchyma,  422  ;   tra- 

cheides  and  fibres,  483; 

vascular  system,  338;  wax, 

85,  87. 

Eucalyptus  cordata,  482. 

EucalyptusGlobulus,  85, 3  38. 

Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  408,41 1. 

F^ucalyptus  pulverulent  a,  85, 
410. 

Eucharis,  139. 

Eucharis  amazonica,  vascu- 
lar system,  302. 

Eucomis,  71 :  cuticle,  75. 

Eugenia,  ligneous  bundle, 
496 ;  oil  cavities,  207 ; 
sclerenchyma,  422. 


Gymnocladus     canadensis, 
4  86,  496,  502:   sclerosis, 

'JO. 

I  nogramme,  mealy  hairs, 


'O. 


K.^ 


<■    . 


-Tim me    Calomela- 
ily  hairs,  99. 
■  inie    MartensH, 
•  -.  99. 
•f    sulphureai 

tartarea, 

'  \ :  ano- 
{11,567; 
-.356; 

fular 
08; 

ft:.,,.     '. 

systcrn.   ,..• 
wax  s-  • 

Euphorb-.aant;... ,, 
denn.  5,H.   *"" 

tui>horbiab.asa„„,, 

Euphorbia  Caput  M,,,., 

'^4.  324,  437:  siom.,  ' 
75;  wax,  83.  "*^*. 


n 


» '*«» 


Euphorbia  globosa,  4,3  • 
thyloses,  171,  ^    " 

Euphorbia  Lagascae,  igg 
439.  ' 

Euphorbia  Lathyris,  latex 

184,  185  ;  laticifcrous 
tubes,  194,  438  (Fig.  190); 
viiscular  system,  244 ;  wax, 
86. 

Euphorbia  Myrsinites,latex, 

185  ;    laticiferous  tubes, 

196,  439. 
Euphorbia  Ornithopus,  wax, 

83. 
Euphorbia  Peplus,  439. 
Euphorbia  piscatoria,  wax, 

83. 
Euphorbia  resinifera,  438: 

latex,  184,  186. 
Euphorbia  rhipsaloides,  423, 

457. 

Euphorbia  splendens,  cor- 
tex, 404 ;  milk-tubes,  191, 
194  (Fig.  84),  437. 

Euphorbia  sylvatica,  439. 

Euphorbia  xylophylloidcs, 
425. 
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TTrs-^"    3>       nminuaiiaiL. 
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-vr 


*.x^'.vv  vv«»^v*4,   >tvnidta. 


Ficarra.  ramnicQioides,  endo- 
iermis.  125 :  vascular  sys- 
tem. 354. 

FiciB.  67:  azmaai  rrngs,  504; 
cxTstals,  530;  cystolttiU 
ceiL  ro4^  105  :  qiidermiSy 
r;:  latex.  184,  185;  lati- 
t.LLBuus  tubes,  193,  t94t 
i.::.  x:9,  535:  stomata, 
:7.  4.9:  vascnlar  system, 
's^  •T^.lT^i  water-pore, 

5^»  zZr  54* 

r"C3s     inscraiiSy     34,     37, 

Pets  DcoKaieasia.  33. 

^^Jricu  34,  las,  184, 

4.^9. 

_        Zjoaeru  54. 
rcTS    iprcrsifoiia.   ead   of 

f-  57^. 
3I-  STt  57» 
— .  :o*-  4J^  439*  484 : 
rtmmt  rm^L  5^6 ;  cuticle, 
*r»  cvstuixdi  eeSis^  44 
?^e.  :i-.  icj.  104  (Fig. 
«j.. :  .iL'iesw  5^  j :  leaf  stmo- 

I!*     *■       -     • 

Pits  TTubuCTToideSk  54. 
?^C3s  irracnea.  3  5. 

Fcss-  Jasmin  stlintiration, 

-•*  ^ 

r'cs- 'aunfinhi*  34. 


*"sris  ■m.>nniuu  ta4. 

C'js  Ttfrtifbiia,  54,  37*. 
r  c'js  N«!umanni.  54. 

■c'i:^  ivrnpua^fuiiu,  34. 
rc'JS  iKCtioata,  }}, 
r 'Ct»  Porteana,  54. 

icu:*  ripens,  439. 
F'cus  nibiginosa,  479,  484. 
K=cus  saiiciibiia,  34,  105. 
Ficus  Sycomonis,  479,  484, 

4^5 :  ^latinous  layer,  482 ; 

:>tlicji  in  leaves*  102. 
F'.cus  tmchyphyllay  silica  in, 

102. 
Ficu:>  uiinifolia,  34,  105. 
Fig,  cimbial  layer,  463  (Fig. 

Fiiices  i7»  20,  56,  63,  67, 
70,  74,  81,  99,  141 :  bor- 
Jered  pits,  163 ;  endo- 
viennis,  123 ;  parenchyma, 
4^5,  415;  root-structure, 
30 2  ;  :Jclerotic-cells,  120, 
42O;  sieve-tubes,  180; 
stoitata,  38,  47  ;  tannin- 
JKics,  153 ;  tracheides, 
165 ;  vascular  system, 
.>35,  283,  295,  300,  306, 


3",   iih  345i  l^h  373, 
391. 

Fir,  growth  of  wood,  477. 

Flaveria  contrajerva,  secre- 
tory reservoirs,  447. 

Flindersiese,  oil-cavities,  207. 

Foeniculum,  oil-passages, 
450  (Fig.  193);  vascular 
system,  309,  353. 

Fceniculum  officinale,  vas- 
cular system,  241  (Figs. 

100,  lOl). 

Forskahlea  tenacissima,  cys- 
toliths,  105. 

Fourcroya  gigantea,  epider- 
mis, 79. 

Fraxinus,  167, 171,457,471, 
511:  crystals,  529;  len- 
ticels,  563  ;  ligneous  bun- 
dle, 496 ;  periderm,  548 ; 
pits,  481  ;  pitted  vessels, 
160,  163. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  hair- 
structures,  64  ;  pith,  403 ; 
sclerosis,  540;  secondary 
growth,  466  (Figs.  199- 
201),  472,  480;  structure 
of  wood,  514;  vascular 
system,  243. 

Fraxinus  Omus,  480,  563. 

Frenela,  vascular  system, 
246. 

Frenela  rhomboidea,  118. 

Freycinetia,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 361,  362. 

Freycinetia  nitida,  362. 

Fridericia,  574. 

Fritillaria,  vascular  system, 
277»  318. 

Fritillaria  Meleagrts,  142. 

Froelichia,  vascular  system, 
249. 

Fro&lichia  gracilis,  591. 

Fuchsia,  470,  479 :  ligneous 
bundle,  495  ;  stomata,  36; 
vascular  system,  305, 376 ; 
water- pores,  51. 

Fuchsia  globosa,  484,  495: 
gelatinous  layer,  482 ; 
water-pore,  51. 

Fumaria,  353,  435. 

Gaertnera  longifolia,  580. 

Galactin,  185. 

Galactites  Duriaei,  secretory 
sacs,  150. 

Galactites  tomentosa,  150. 

Galactodendron  utile,  latex, 
186. 

Galanthus,  crystal  sacs,  139; 
cuticle  76  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 264 ;  wax,  87. 

Galega,  hairs,  61. 

Galenia,  591. 
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Oaleopsis  tetrahit,  67. 
Galipea  macrophylla,  128. 
Galipea     officinalis,      537 : 

crystals,  530;   secretory 

reservoirs,  145. 
Galium,     458 :     raphides, 

14a ;     vascular    system, 

343,  29^,  308. 

Galium  Moilugo,  water- 
pore,  53. 

Geitonoplesium,  410. 

Genista,  mucilage,  74. 

Geonoma,  266. 

Geranium  macrorhizum, 
water-pores,  51. 

Geum,  water-pore,  5  a. 

Ginkgo  biloba,  14:  cotyle- 
dons, 245  ;  lenticels,  561, 
566  ;  periderm,  553  ; 
resin-canals,  204,  443 ; 
vascular  system,  246,  301, 

379»  382. 

Gladiolus  imbricatus,  409. 

Gland,  92. 

Glands,  dermal,  88 ;  diges- 
tive, 100;  intramural,  91, 
96 ;  secretions  of,  98. 

Glandular  hairs,  89. 

Glaucium,  iaticiferous  tubes, 
i87i  435  ;  secretory  sacs, 
147. 

Glaucium  luteum,  435 ; 
sieve -tubes,  525. 

Glaziovia,  wood,  573,  575, 
589. 

Glechoma  hederacea,  sto- 
mata,  49. 

Gleditschia,  lenticels,  562, 
566 ;     ligneous     bundle, 

495,  497,  509. 
Gleditschia  ferox,  pith,  403. 

Gleditschia  triacanthos,  496, 
502 :  annual  rings,  476 ; 
crystals,  142  ;  fibres,  133 ; 
gelatinous  layer,  482;  len- 
ticels, 566  ;  medullary 
rays,  489 ;  periderm,  548. 

Gleichenia,  vascular  system, 
283,  343. 

Gleichenia  viilcanica,  343. 

Gleicheniaceae,  vascular 
system,  342. 

Glyceria  aquatica,  air- 
spaces, 217. 

Glycine  sinensis,  fibres,  528. 

Glycyrrhiza,  537. 

Glyptostrobus,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 246. 

Gnaphalium,  70,  446. 

Gnaphalium  citrinum,  446. 

Gnetaceae,  vascular  bundles, 
235;  vascular  system,  a  46, 
247,  306. 

Gnetum,  anomalous  wood, 


569;  sclerenchyma,  424 ; 
sieve-tubes,  179;  vascu- 
lar system,  246,  300,  301, 
304. 

Gnetum  Gnemon,  fibres, 
130,  248,  424. 

Gnetum  scandens,  anoma- 
lous wood,  586  (Fig.  233), 

589. 
Gnetum   Thoa,    130,    247, 

424. 

Goldfussia  anisophylla,  cys- 
toliths,  105. 

Gomphrena,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 249. 

Gomphrena       decumbens, 

591- 
Gomphrena  giobosa,  591. 

Gongora  Jaenischii,  229. 

Goniophlebium,  304. 

Gossypium,  secretory  reser- 
voirs, 202,  209. 

Graminex,  10,  35,  39,  63, 
71,  118,  141 :  air-spaces, 
213,  214,  215;  crystals, 
141 ;  excretion  of  water, 
54  ;  intercellular  spaces, 
210;  parenchyma,  407, 
409,  411,415;  secretions, 
137;  silica  in,  102,  103; 
stomata,  35,  38,  44,  46, 
49  ;  vascular  system,  264, 

323,  337,  359,  387;  wax, 
83. 

Grasses,  see  Gramineae. 

Grevillea  robusta,  40. 

Guajacum,  crystals,  142, 
529,  530;  fibres,  527; 
sap-wood,  508 ;  secre- 
tions, 138;  thickening, 
472. 

Guazuma  ulmifolia,  493. 

Guizotia  oleifera,  297. 

Gum  reservoirs,  202. 

Gum-resins,  145. 

Gundelia  Toumefortii,  187, 
231,  232. 

Gunnera,  vascular  system^ 

251,  339,  396. 
Gunnera  bracteata,  251. 

Gunnera  chilensis,  251. 

Gunnera  commutata,  251. 

Gunnera  insignis,  251. 

Gunnera  macrophylla,  251. 

Gunnera  manicata,  251. 

Gunnera  peltata,  251. 

Gunnera  perpensa,  251. 

Gunnera  petaloidea,  251. 

Gunnera  scabra,  251,  339: 
hair  structures,  58,  66. 

Gunneraceae,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 253,  339. 

Gymnema  sylvestre,  577. 

Gymnocladus,  486. 


Gymnocladus  canadensis, 
486,  496,  502 :  sclerosis, 

540- 
Gymnogramme,  mealy  hairs, 

99,  100. 

Gymnogramme  Calomela- 
nos,  mealy  hairs,  99. 

Gymnogramme  Martensii, 
mealy  hairs,  99. 

Gymnogramme  sulphurea, 
mealy  hairs,  99. 

Gymnogramme  tartarea, 
dusty  hairs,  99  (Fig.  43). 

Gymnosperms,  13,  14:  ano- 
malous thickening  in,  567 ; 
axial  bundle  in  root,  356 ; 
connections  of  vascular 
bundles,  385;  cork,  108; 
epidermis,  22;  meriste*- 
maticapex,  14;  periderm, 
558 ;  punctum  vegetatio- 
nis,  13;  sclerenchyma, 
424;  sieve-tubes,  179; 
vascular  system,  245,  300, 
304,  306,  307,  322,  356; 
with  a  ring  of  vascular 
bundles,  307. 

Gypsophila  altissima,  419, 
499,  543- 

Haemanthus  coccineus,  vas- 
cular system,  302. 

Haematoxylon,  487 :  crys- 
tals, 141  ;  sap-wood,  508. 

Haemodoraceae,  10. 

Hair-structures,  30,  54 ; 
forms  of,  56  ;  mixed,  55  ; 
submerged,  56. 

Hairs,  capitate,  62 ;  con- 
taining air,  69;  containing 
sap,  68  ;  dusty,  99 ;  forms 
of,  60 ;  glandular,  89  ;  H- 
shaped,  222:  intercellular, 
220  ;  multicellular,  61  ; 
persistent,  57  ;  root,  55  ; 
stinging,  68 ;  transitorv, 
57 ;  tifted,  62 ;  unicel- 
lular, 60. 

Hakea,  102  :  cork,  550 ; 
epidermis,  77,  79 ;  fibres, 
1 30  ;  ligneous  bundle, 
495;  parenchyma,  116, 
408 ;  periderm,  548 ; 
sclerenchyma,  422 ;  tra- 
cheides  and  fibres,  483; 
vascular  system,  305. 

Hakea  Baxter!,  epidermis, 
78. 

Hakea  Candolleana,  epider- 
mis, 79. 

Hakea  ceratophylla,  130, 
305 :  epidermis,  77,  78 ; 
stomata,  35,  39,  40. 

Hakea  fk>rida,  548. 
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Hakea  nitida,  1 30. 

Hakea  saligna,  67,  130: 
stomata,  35,  39,  40. 

Hakea  suaveolens,  495 :  ge- 
latinous layer,  482. 

Halimodendron,  scleren- 
chyma,  426, 

Halimus,  593. 

Haloxylon    Ammodendron, 

59I1  593- 
Hamamelis,  medullary  rays, 

489 ;  phelloderm,  549. 

Hamamelis  virginiana,  crys- 
tals, 142;  thickening,  465; 
tracheides,  481. 

Hamelia  chrysantha,  296. 

Hancomia,  latex,  1 85. 

Haplolophium,  575,  589. 

Hartwegia,  aerial  roots,  231. 

Haworthia,  148. 

Hechtia,  hair  structures, 
64;  parenchyma,  411; 
stomata,  37. 

Hechtia  planifolia,  64. 

Hechtia  stenopetala,  64. 

Hedera,  cortex,  404 ;  lig- 
neous bundle,  495  ;  oil- 
passages,  450  ;  pits,  481  ; 
stomata,  46. 

Hedera  Helix,  479,  484, 
496,  505:  resin-passages, 
203  (Fig.  85),  450;  vas- 
cular system,  354. 

Hedera  Regneriana,  lenti- 
cels,  564. 

Hedychium,  thyloses,  171; 
vascular  system,  267,  277. 

Hedysarum  coronarium, 
vascular  system,  354. 

Helenium  autumnale,  water- 
pores,  51. 

Heleocharis  palustris,  air- 
spaces, 216,  217. 

Helianthus,  hairs,  61 ;  par- 
enchyma, 412 ;  secretion, 
106. 

Helianthus  annuus,  10 : 
glands,  94 ;  oil-passages, 
203,446,526;  sheath,  415. 

Helianthus  grosseserratus, 
103. 

Helianthus  macrophyllus, 
106. 

Helianthus  trachelifolius, 
secretion,  102,  103,  106. 

Helianthus  tuberosus,  oil- 
passages,  106,  447. 

Heliconia,  tannin-sacs,  437. 

Hcliconia  Bihai,  437. 

Heliconia  farinosa,  scleren- 
chyma,  128  ;  stomata,  39, 
40  ;  vascular  system,  302  ; 
wax,  83,  87. 

Heliconia pulvcnilenta,  437. 


Heliconia  speciosa,  437. 

Heliopsis  lacvis,  secretion, 
103,  106. 

Helleborus,  cuticle,  75 ;  sto- 
mata, 36. 

Helleborus  foetidus,  70,  71; 
cuticle,  76  ;  stomata,  37. 

Helleborus  niger,  71  ;  sto- 
mata, 36,  75 ;  water- 
pores,  51. 

Helleborus  viridis,  stomata, 

75. 
Helosideae,  stone-elements, 

127;  vascular  system,  2  54. 

Helosis,  point  of  attach- 
ment, 384. 

Hemerocallis,  320. 

Hemerocallis  fulva,  409. 

Hemitelia  capensis,  hair- 
structures,  64  ;  vascular 
system,  291. 

Heracleum,  secretory  re- 
servoirs, 450  ;  vascular 
system,  309. 

Heracleum  flavescens, 

water- pore,  52. 

Heracleum  Sphondylium, 
450. 

Heritiera  Fomes,  anomalous 
growth,  527. 

Herminiera,  487;  crystals, 
141. 

Herminiera  Elaphroxylon, 
470,  499,  500:  crystals, 
140;  secretions,  139. 

Herminium  Monorchis,  sto- 
mata, 46. 

Hertia  crassifolia,  vascular 
system,  239. 

Heterocentron,  cortical 
bundles,  260;   periderm, 

55a. 
Heterocentron  subtripliner- 

vium,  260. 
Heteropsis,    268 :    internal 

hairs,    222  ;    laticiferous 

tubes,  436. 
Heteropsis  ovata,  361. 
Heuchera,  water-pore,  51. 
Hevea  elastica,  latex,  185, 

186. 
Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  479, 

497. 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  537. 

Hieracium,  458 :  hair  struc- 
tures, 56,  65 ;  laticiferous 
tubes,  433 ;  sieve-tubes, 
231. 

Hieracium  aurantiacum, 
hairs,  56. 

Hieracium  denticulatum, 
water-pore,  52. 

Hieracium  piliferum,  hairs, 
59  (Fig.  21). 


Hieracium  Pilosella,  water- 
pore,  52  ;  hairs,  61. 

Hieracium  sabaudum, 

water -pore,  52, 

Hieracium  vulgatum,  167. 

Hippocrateacez,  587. 

Hippomane  Mancinella,4  39. 

Hippophae,  480. 

Hippophae  rfaamnoides, 
bordered  pits,  164. 

H  ippur b,  air-spaces,  313, 
217  ;  cortex,  405  ;  endo- 
dermis,  121 ;  glands,  91; 
hair  structures,  64  ;  vas- 
cular bundles,  378,  340; 
vascular  system,  340, 395 ; 
water-pores,  51,  53. 

Hippuris  vulgaris,  growing 
point,  8  (Fig.  i). 

Hirtella  silicea,  510. 

Hohenbergia  strobilacea, 
411. 

Holcus  mollis,  stomata,  50. 

Homalomena,  aerial  roots, 
330 ;  secretory  reservoirs, 
445 ;  vascular  system, 
368. 

Homalomena  caorulescensy 
330. 

Homalomena     Porteanum, 

445. 
Homalomena       nibescens, 

445. 
Homalomena    Wendlandii, 

445. 

Hordeum,  10,  413:  vas- 
cular system,  359. 

Hordeum  munnum,  sto- 
mata, 50. 

Hordeum  vulgare,  apex  of 
root,  10. 

Hottonia,  35 :  air-spaces, 
313;  cortex,  405;  endo- 
dermis,  415;  stomata,  46, 
49  ;  vascular  system,  377, 
340. 

Hottonia  palustris,  53. 

Houston  ia  coccinea,  396. 

Hoya,  199,  486. 

Hoya  camosa,  aerial  roots 
330;  crystals,  140;  endo- 
dermis,  135;  epidermis, 
77,81;  laticiferous  tubes, 
194  ;  stone  elements,  137; 
wax,  83. 

Humulus,  cystoliths,  105  ; 
glandular  scales,  95  (Fig. 
40) ;  secretion,  98,  103. 

Humulus  Lupulus,  glandu- 
lar hairs,  90 ;  hair  struc- 
tures, 61,  64,  90;  latici- 
ferous tubes,  439;  vas- 
cular system,  344,  397, 
398,  393. 
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Hura  crepitans,  latex,  1 85 ; 
laticiferous  tubes,  439. 

Hyacinthus,  raphides,  139; 
root-cap,  413;  stomata, 
39,43  (Fig.  17);  vascular 
system,  320. 

Hyacinthus  orientalis,  cell- 
wall,  71  (Fig.  33);  paren- 
chyma, 409;  stomata,  35 
(Fig.  10). 

Hydrangea  hortensis,  484 : 
ligneous  bundle,  470,496. 

Hydrilla,  root-cap,  413; 
vascular  system,  278,  368. 

Hydrilla  verticillata,  369. 

Hydrilleac,  67,  278,  300. 

Hydrocharideae,  air-spaces, 
213. 

Hydrocharis,  growing  point 
of  root,  9 ;  root-cap,  411; 
vascular  system,  272,  304, 
327. 

Hydrocleis  Humboldtii,i65 : 
endodermis,  122 ;  vascular 
system,  371. 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  en- 
dodermis, 121;  secretory 
reservoirs,  499 ;  vascular 
system,  242. 

Hydrophylleac,  hairs,  60. 

Hydropterides,  383,  413. 

Hymenophylleae,  scleren- 
chyma,  426 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 283,  284,  342. 

Hymenophyllum,  hair  struc- 
tures, 64;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 283,  363. 

Hyospathe,  266. 

Hypericiun,  secretory  re- 
servoirs, S02,  308,  209  ; 
vascular  system,  243. 

Hypericum  balearicum,  209. 

Hypericum  calycinum,  209. 

Hypericum  canariense,  209. 

Hypericum  hircinum,  209. 

Hypericum  perforatum,  oil- 
cavities,  208. 

Hypericum  quadrangulum, 

343. 

Hypochams  radicata,  420. 

Hypocotyledonary  stem, 
236. 

Hypoderma,  225,  404. 

Hypodermal  tissue,  225. 

Hypolxna,  425. 

Hypolepis,  petiole,  405 ;  vas- 
cular system,  284. 

Hypoxideae,  10. 

Hysterogenetic  spaces,  200. 

Iberis,  415. 

I  bens  amara,  vascular  bun- 
dles, 237  (Figs.  92,  93), 
308. 


Idioblast,  3. 

Ilex,  70,  116,  535:  cuticle, 
76 ;  ligneous  bundle,  495 ; 
parenchyma,  411;  peri- 
derm, 558  ;  pith,  403  ;  sto- 
mata, 49;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 322. 

Ilex  Aquifolium,  213,  411, 
470:  cuticle,  75;  epider- 
niis,  77, 78 ;  ligneous  bun- 
dle, 495 ;  sclerenchyma, 
425 ;  section  of  leaf,  78 
(Fig.  26). 

Ilex  ovata,  411. 

Impatiens,  67 :  crystals,  143; 
medullary  rays,  492 ;  ra- 
phides, 143 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 236. 

Impatiens  Balsamina,  vas- 
cular system,  236,  238. 

Imperatoria  Ostruthium,  se- 
cretory reservoirs,  450. 

Initial  cell,  39. 

Intercellular  spaces,  4,  135, 
200:  arrangement  of,  440; 
containing  air  and  water, 
210;  hairs,  220. 

Inula  Helenium,  497,  526. 

Inula  montana,  446,  447. 

Ipomoea  purga,  anomalous 
structure,  607 ;  secretions, 

151. 

Ipomcea  purpurea,  anoma- 
lous structure,  607. 

Ipomcea  Turpethum,  607. 

Iriartea,  233 :  sclerenchyma, 
420;  vascular  system,  361, 
362. 

Iriartea  exorrhiza,  361. 

Iriartea  przmorsa,  361. 

Irideae,  10:  leaf-structure, 
409;  sclerenchyma,  419. 

Iris,  crystals,  141,  142 ; 
cuticle,  81 ;  secretions, 
138;  stomata,  35,  37,  38, 
39,  47;  vascular  system, 

339>357. 

Iris  germanica,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 339, 387. 

Iris  Monnieri,  357. 

I  ris  Pseudacorus,  air-spaces, 
213,  216. 

Isoctes,  15,  54:  air-spaces, 
213,  317  ;  axile  bundle  in, 
280;  parenchyma,  407, 
413;  secondary  thicken- 
ing, 623,  624;  stomata, 
50;  tracheides,  326;  vas- 
cular   system,    278,   301, 

335,  337,  365. 
Isoetes   Durieui,  338,  407, 

624. 

Isoetes  Engelmanni,  338. 

Isoetes  Hystrix,  407,  624. 

Tt 


Isoctes  lacustris,  54,  624. 

Isonandra,  146. 

Isonandra  gutta,  secretory 

sacs,  151. 
Isotoma,  laticiferous  tubes, 

434. 

Jacquinia,  419. 

Jasminum,  535  :  hair  struc- 
tures, 63,  64 ;  ligneous 
bundle,  495. 

Jasminum  fruticans,  crys- 
tals, 529;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 237;  wax,  82. 

Jasminum  officinale,  cuticle, 
76;  epidermis,  77. 

Jasminum  revolutum,  495. 

Jatropha  Manihot,  470,  479, 
481,482,  502. 

Jatropha  napaeifolia,hairs,6o. 

Jatropha  urens,  hairs,  60. 
ochroma  coccineum,  crys- 
tals, 143. 

Jochroma  Warczewiczii, 
crystals,  143. 

Jubaea  spectabilis,  vascular 
system,  366. 

Juglans,  167,  505:  ligneous 
bundle,  495 ;  medullary 
rays,  489 ;  periderm,  548 ; 
sieve-tubes,  176;  stomata, 
46. 

Juglans  cinerea,  498. 
uglans    regia,    479,    498: 
crystals,  142,  530;  fibres, 
538  ;  lenticels,  564 ;  scle- 
rosis, 540. 

Juncacex,  10:  parenchyma, 
407,  415;  sclerenchyma, 
419. 

Juncagineae,  10. 

J  uncus,  intercellular  spaces, 
212;  pith,  213. 

J  uncus  bufonius,  419. 
uncus    effusus,  air-spaces, 
3 16;    parenchyma,  409; 
stomata,  40. 

Juncus  glaucus,  409. 

J  uncus  lamprocarpus,  sto- 
mata, 40. 

Juncus  paniculatus,  419. 

Juniperus,  bast  (Fig.  311), 
531;  parenchyma,  410; 
periderm,  551 ;  medullary 
rays,  489;  resin-canals, 
443 ;  secretory  reservoirs, 
443,  544;  sieve-tubes, 
179;  tracheae,  163;  tra- 
cheides (Fig.  309),  404; 
vascular  system,  346,  308, 
381,  383. 

Juniperus  communis,  383, 
410,  467,  489:  bordered 
pits  (Figs.  63,  63),  164; 
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vascular  bundles  (Fig.  184), 
381. 

Juniperus  cxcelsa,  382. 
uniperus  macrocarpa,  382. 
Junipenis  nana,  4 to. 
Juniperus  oblonga,  382. 
Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  382  : 

apex  of  root  (Fig.  6),  1 3. 
Juniperus  sabina,  382. 
Juniperus  virginiana,  489. 
Jurinea  alata,  secretory  sacs, 

150. 
Jussiaea,  diaphragms,    217; 

spongy  cortex,  212. 
Jussiza  grandiflora,  212. 
Jussixa       helminthorrhiza, 

212. 
Jussisea  natans,  212. 
Jussiaea  repens,  212. 
Justicia    carnea,   470,   479, 

484:  cystoliths,  105. 

Iusticia  paniculata,  105. 
usticia  purpurascens,  105. 
Jute  fibre,  131. 

Kaulfussia,  36 :  stomata,  54. 

Kerria,  crystals,  140,  530; 
ligneous  bundle,  495 ; 
wax,  82,  83,  87. 

Kerria  japonica,  502  :  epi- 
dermis, 77. 

Kleinia  ficoides,  secretory 
reservoirs,  447  ;  wax,  85. 

Kleinia  neriifolia,  epidermis, 

77. 

Kiopstockia,  sclerenchyma, 
425;  wax,  82,  83. 

Kiopstockia cerifera,  33,  77  : 
hair  structures,  64  (Fig, 
30) ;  lamina,  407 ;  wax 
covering,  86. 

Knautia,  297. 

Koeleria  cristata,stomata,5o. 

Koelreuteria,  489 :  scle- 
rosis, 540. 

Kunthia,  266. 

Kyllingia,  32. 

Labiatae,  air-spaces,  214 ; 
coUenchyma,  119;  cor- 
tex, 404 ;  glands,  94 ;  hair 
structutes,  56,  61,  62,  63, 
70,  94 ;  intercellular 
spaces,  210;  secretions, 
98,  137;  stomata,  37,  41; 
vascular  system,  243,  297. 

Lactuca,  latex,  184,  185; 
laticiferous  tubes,  433, 
525  ;  sieve-tubes,  231. 

Lactuca  virosa,  milk-tubes, 
190  (Fig.  82),  433,  525; 
sheath,  415. 

Ladcnbergia,  secretory  sacs, 
146,  T49. 


Ladenbergia  globosa,  fibres, 

527. 

Ladenbergia  magnifolia, 
fibres,  528. 

Lagenaria,  173 :  sieve-tubes, 
174,  231 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 353,  354. 

Lagenaria  vulgaris,  sieve- 
tubes,  174,  175  (Figs.  72, 

73). 
Lagcecia,  450. 

Lamina  of  the  leaf,  406. 

Lamium  album,  coUenchy- 
ma, 1 20  ;  glands,  94. 

Lamium  purpureum,  67. 

Lampsana  communis,  448. 

Landolphia,  latex,  185. 

Langsdorffia,  point  of  attach- 
ment, 385 ;  stone-ele- 
ments, 127. 

Lantana,  anomalous  thick- 
ening, 567. 

Lapageria,  304. 

Lappa,  oil-passages,  447;  se- 
cretory sacs,  149. 

Lappa  grandiflora,  secretory 
reservoirs,  447. 

Larix,  medullary  rays,  489, 
490,  491 ;  secretory  re- 
servoirs, 442,  443,  544; 
sieve-tubes,  179. 

Larix  europaea,  fibres,  529; 
structure  of  wood,  491 ; 
vascular  system,  379. 

Lasia,  436. 

Lasia  ferox,  vascular  system, 
268. 

Lasiandra,  cortical  bundles, 
259,  260 ;  hairs,  64 ;  pe- 
riderm, 552. 

Lasiandra  Hoibrenkii,  259. 

Lasiandra  macrantha,  260. 

Lasiandra  Maximiliani,  260. 

Latex,  146,  1S2, 

Lathraea,  stomata,  46,  49. 

Lathraea  clandestina,  46, 
49. 

Lathraea  squamaria,  46,  49. 

Lathyrus,  coitical  bundles, 
256 ;  vascular  system,  236, 
240. 

Lathyrus  Aphaca,  236,  240, 
256,  296. 

Lathyrus  htifolius,  297. 

Lathyrus  Nissolia,  240,  297. 

Lathyrus  odoratus,  240. 

Lathyrus  Pseudaphaca,  vas- 
cularsystem,  240  (Fig.  98), 
256. 

Lathyrus  purpureus,  240. 

Lathyrus  sativus,  354. 

Lathyrus  sylvestris,  297. 

Laticiferous  tubes,  183  ;  ar- 
ticulated, 186,  433  ;  course 


of,  432 ;  non-articulated, 
186,  437. 

Lauraceae,  mucilage,  143, 
144;  secretory  reservoirs, 
13^1  i37f  vascular  sys- 
tem, 303. 

Laurocerasus,  96. 

Laurus,  70:  sclerenchyma, 
418;  thickening,  470. 

Laurus  Camphora,  470, 498, 
502:  secretions,  145. 

Laurus  nobilis,  470,  498 : 
epidermis,   77 ;   sclerosis, 

540. 
Laurus    Sassafras,   crystals, 

529 ;  epidermis,77 ;  fibres, 

529. 
Lavandula,  glandular  hairs, 

95  ;  hair  structures,  56. 
Lavandula  elegans,  hairs,  62. 
Lavandula  multifiday  glands, 

95- 
Lavandula  Stoechas,   hairs, 

62. 
Lavandula  vera,  hairs,  6a. 
Leaves,  tough,  structure  of, 

411 ;  vascular  system  in, 

296. 
Ledum  palustre,  glands,  91, 

97. 
Leguminosae,  483:   anoma- 
lous wood,  569 ;  bordered 

pits,  164 ;  periderm,  551; 

tannin-sacs,  153 ;  vascular 

system,  298. 
Lemna.  air-spaces,  a  1 3, 3 14 ; 

root-cap,  413 ;  root-hairs, 

55  ;  root-structure,  370. 
Lemna  minor,  412. 
Lemnaceae,    56 :     crystals, 

142  ;  vascular  system,  370. 
Lennoaceae,    stomata,    46 ; 

vascular  system,  366. 
Lenticels,  560:  number  of, 

566;  origin  of,  563. 
Leontice,  vascular  system, 

248,  249. 
Leontodon  hastilis,  hairs,  65. 
Leontodon  incanus,  hairs,  65. 
Leopoldinia,  sclerenchyma, 

420 ;  vascular  system,  266. 
Lepanthes       cochlearifolia, 

411. 
Lepides,  54. 
Lepidium  sativum,  vascular 

system,  236,  237. 
Lepidocaryum,  420. 
Lepidoceras,  stomata,  45. 
Lepismium  paradozum,waz, 

83. 
Lepismium  radicans,  261. 
Leucojum,    1 39  :     vascular 

system,  264,  327. 
Leucoplocus,  425. 
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Levisticum,  537. 

Libocedriis,  vascular  system^ 
246. 

Ligustnim,  pith,  403. 

x.igustnimyulgare,484 :  len- 
ticels,  564 ;  medullary 
rays,  489;  pits,  481. 

Liliaceae,  10 :  air-spaces, 
216;  crystals,  142;  ra- 
phides,  139, 142  ;  scleren- 
chyma,  419  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 311. 

Lilium,  parenchyma,  410; 
stomata,  36,  38  ;  vascular 
system,  277,  357- 

Lilium  aurantiacum,  142. 

Lilium  bulbiferum,  36,  410. 

Lilium  candidum,  36,  71, 
142. 

Lilium  Martagon,  36,  143, 

357. 

Lime,  excretion  of,  53  ;  in- 
crustations of,  106. 

Limnantliemum,  air-spaces, 
212,  217;  fibres,  130;  in- 
tercellular hairs,  220, 222 ; 
sclerenchyma,  422. 

Limnanthemum  nymph- 
oides,  214,  217. 

Limnocharis,  10. 

Linaria,  415. 

Linum,  fibre,  131. 

Linum  catharticum,  sto- 
mata, 48. 

Linum  usitatissimum,  apex 
of  root,  II,  12, 131. 

Liquidambar,  cork,  1 14, 550; 
lenticcls,  562. 

Liquidambar  styraciflua,  me- 
dullary rays,  493. 

Liriodendron  tulipifera,  486: 
ligneous  bundle,  495 ;  pith, 
403;  pits,  481;  secretory 
reservoirs,  145;  thicken- 
ing, 469 ;  vascular  system, 
239,  297. 

Listera  ovata,  67. 

Lithospermum  officinale,  se- 
cretion, 106. 

Loasa,  hairs,  60. 

Loasa  bryoniaefolia,  60. 

Loasaceae,  hairs,  56,  60,  68. 

Lobelia,  458:  latex,  185; 
laticiferous  tubes,  187, 
188,  434  ;  sieve- tubes, 
524;  vascular  system,  324. 

Lobelia  Dortmanna,  air- 
spaces, 213;  parenchyma, 
409. 

Lobelia  inflata,  434. 

Lobelia  laxifiora,  188,  434. 

Lobelia  syphilitica,  122:  la- 
ticiferous tubes,  187,  434. 

Lobelia  urens,  434. 


Lobeliaceae,  laticiferous 
tubes,  187. 

Logania  floribunda,  580. 

Logania  longifolia,  580. 

Lomaria,  lime  incrustations, 
106. 

Lomaria  attenuata,  106. 

Lomatia,  422. 

Lomatia  longifolia,  epider- 
mis, 71,  78. 

Lomatophyllum,  618. 

Lonicera,  lenticels,  560 ;  pe- 
riderm, 552,  555 ;  phello- 
derm,  552;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 244. 

Lonicera  Caprifolium,  532, 
547:  fibre,  131. 

Lonicera  fragrantissima, 
pith,  403. 

Lonicera  implexa,  wax,  85. 

Lonicera  italica,  560. 

Lonicera  Periclymenum, 
560. 

Lonicera  tatarica,  crystals, 
142,  530. 

Lonicera  Xylosteum,  309. 

Lophanthus,  glands,  95. 

Lophophytum,  point  of  at- 
tachment, 384 ;  stone  ele- 
ments, 127. 

Loranthus,  stomata,  45. 

Loxsoma,  vascular  system, 
284. 

Luehea  grandifolia,  493. 

Luffa,  353,  354. 

Lundia,  575. 

Lupinus,  vascular  system, 
236,  308. 

Lupinus  Lehmanni,  vascu- 
lar system,  238  (Figs.  94, 

95). 
Lupinus  luteus,  236. 

Lupinus  varius,  vascular 
system,  354. 

Luzula  albida,  air-spaces, 
a  1 6. 

Luzula  maxima,  stomata, 
40;  air-spaces,  216. 

Lychnis  viscaria,  glandular 
hairs,  90,  91. 

Lycium,  phelioderm,  552. 

Lycium  barbarum,  peri- 
derm, 552.. 

Lycopersicum,  387. 

Lycopodiaceae,  meristematic 
apex,    14;    parenchyma, 

413. 
Lycopodium,  14,  22:  bor- 
dered pits,  164 ;  hairs,  60 ; 
mucilage-canals,  202, 441; 
sclerenchyma,  429 ;  scle- 
rotic cells,  121;  secretory 
reservoirs,  203  ;  sieve- 
tubes,  180,  181,  182  ;  tra- 
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cheac,  163,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 280,  281,  301,  315, 
348. 

Lycopodium  alopecuroides, 
441. 

Lycopodium  alpinum,  281, 

349,  350,  439- 
Lycopodium       annotinum, 

181,  282,  349,  350,  441. 
Lycopodium     Chamaecypa- 

rissus,      429 :      vascular 

strand,  349  (Fig.  i6a). 
Lycopodium  clavatum,  181, 

282,  349,  429. 
Lycopodium  complanatum, 

281,  349. 
Lycopodium       inundatum, 

282,  349,  350,441- 
Lycopodium        pinifolium, 

pits,  71. 
Lycopodium    Selago,    281, 

349i  350,  429- 

Lycopus  exaltatus,  water- 
pore,  52. 

Lygodium,  284,  344. 

Lysigenetic  spaces,  aoo. 

Lysimachia,  25:  secretion, 
209 ;  secretory  reservoirs, 
135,  146,  202,  203,  ao4> 
205,  209. 

Lysimachia  Ephemerum, 
205,  209 :  secretion,  200. 

Lysimachia      Nummularia, 

355. 
Lysimachia  punctata,   203, 

209. 

Lysimachia  vulgaris,  209. 

Lytharieae,  crystals,  142. 

Macleya,  secretory  sacs,  147. 
Madeya  cordata,  435. 
Madura,  crystals,  530;  lati- 
ciferous tubes,  192,  525; 

sclerenchyma,  426. 
Madura  aurantiaca,  latex, 

184;  sieve-tubes,  173. 
Mxrua  uniflora,  589. 
Magnolia,  ligneous  bundle, 

495 ;  pith,  403 ;  secretory 

reservoirs,  145. 
Magnolia   acuminata,    486, 

495 :  medullary  rays,  493 ; 

thickening,  469. 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  silica 

in  leaves,  102. 
Magnolia  tripetala,  486. 
Magnoliaceae,  secretory  re* 

servoirs,  145. 
Mahonia,  456,  539:  ligneous 

bundle,  495. 
Mahonia   Aquifolium,  484, 

505:   annual  rings,  506; 

bordered  pits,  163;  crys- 

tab,  529  ;  fibres,  529. 
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Mahonia  Fortunei,  411. 

Malpighia,  parenchyma,  4 10; 
vascular  system,  376. 

Malpighia  macrophylla,  410. 

Malpighia  urens,  73. 

Malpighiaceae,  anomalous 
wood,  569,  577,  601 ; 
glands,  90,  96 ;  hair  struc- 
tures, 56,  61,  73. 

Malvaceae,  cortex,  404 ; 
fibres,  527  ;  hair  struc- 
tures, 56,  62  ;   mucilage, 

143,  144. 
M amillaria,  504 :  medullary 

bundles,  535;  secondary 

growth,    478 ;    secretory 

reservoirs,  202,  204,  206 ; 

vascular  system,  253,  254, 

297,  310. 

Mamillaria  angularis,  204, 
206,  254. 

Mamillaria  glochidiata,  206, 

354. 
Mamillaria  Hystrix,  206. 

Mamillaria  pusilla,  254. 

Mamillaria  Zuccariniana, 
ao6. 

Mammea,  resin  passages, 
4401451. 

Mammea  americana,  secre- 
tory reservoirs,  201. 

Maranta,sclerenchyma,  128, 
212. 

Maranta  bicolor,  stomata, 
40. 

Maranta  comprcssa,scleren- 
chyma,  128. 

Marantaccar,  211  :  air- 
spaces, 2 1 3,  2 14  ;  crystals, 
142. 

Marattia,  apical  cell,  21. 

Marattia  cicutsrfolia,  21. 

Marattia  Kaulfussii,  118. 

Marattiaccx,  15,  11 8,  119: 
mucilage  canals,  202,  203, 
204,  441  ;  parenchyma, 
413;  sclerenchyma,  427; 
tannin-sacs,  153 ;  vascular 
system,  289,  321,  342, 
345»  562,  364. 

Maravelia  zeylanica,  270, 
311,  516. 

Marginaria,  304. 

Marrubium,  hairs,  62. 

Marsh-plants,  air-spaces, 
215 ;  stomata,  50. 

Marsilia,  31,  211,  215:  air- 
spaces, 213,  215,  216; 
sclerenchyma,  121,  427, 
429  ;  sieve-tubes,  180, 
181;  stomata,  49 ;  tannin- 
sacs,  155  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 279,  284.  30'>  343« 
344- 


Marsilia      coromandeliana, 

427. 
Marsilia  diffusa,  49. 
Marsilia  distorta,  427. 
Marsilia    Drummondii,   49, 

180,  343,  429- 

Marsilia  Ernesti,  49. 

Marsilia  macra,  49. 

Marsilia  muscoides,  427. 

Marsilia  pubescens,  49. 

Marsilia  quadrifoliata,  49, 
429. 

Marsilia  Salvatrix,  scleren- 
chyma, 121,  429. 

Marsilia  trichopoda,  427. 

Marsiliacex,  17,  18:  air- 
spaces, 213,  215,  216; 
root -development,  398  ; 
sclerenchyma,  426 ;  sieve- 
tubes,  180,  181 ;  stomata, 
46;  vascular  system,  312, 
342,  362. 

Martineza  aculeata,  vascu- 
lar system,  265. 

Matthiolaarborescens,  hairs, 
61. 

Maurandia  semperflorens, 
glands,  94. 

Mauritia,  266,  425. 

Mauritia  armata,  vessels, 
169. 

Maxillaria  squalens,  302. 

Maxillaria  tricolor,  aerial 
roots,  229. 

Medicago,  297. 

Medicago  sativa,  vascular 
system,  240,  297,  354. 

Medinilla,  cortical  bundles, 
259,  260;  fibres,  527  ;  pe- 
riderm, 548 ;  stone  ele- 
ments, 127. 

Medinilla  farinosa,  259,  260, 
486  :  hair  structures,  65. 

Medinilla  magnifica,  259, 
260. 

Medinilla  Sieboldii,259,a6o. 

Medulla,  236. 

Medullary  bundles,  248  ; 
rays,  236,  489;  discon- 
tinuous, 460 ;  spots,  489. 

Melaleuca,  ligneous  bundle, 
495:  oil-cavities,  207; 
parenchyma,  40S,  410 ; 
periderm,  552 ;  scleren- 
chyma, 422 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 338. 

Melaleuca  hyperici  folia,  4 1  o. 

Melaleuca  imbricata,  485. 

Melaleuca  linearifolia,  408, 
411. 

Melaleuca  styphelioides, 
1 10 :  cork,  556 ;  crystals, 
142. 

Melaleuca  tetragona,  40S. 


Melampyrum  sylvaticum, 
epidermis,  67. 

Melanthaceae,  419. 

Melastoma  cymosum,  corti- 
cal bundles,  260;  peri- 
derm, 548. 

Melastoma   Heteromallum, 

553. 

Melastoma  igneum,  260. 

Melastoma  malabathricum, 
hairs,  64. 

Melastomaceae,  no,  458, 
470 :  cortical  bundles, 
259;  endodermis,  415; 
hair  structures,  56,  62, 
64, 65 ;  medullary  bundles, 
535;  periderm,  532;  sieve- 
tubes,  231 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 248,  253,  338,  391. 

Melianthus  major,  cortex, 
404. 

Melica  nutans,  stomata,  50. 

Melica  uniflora,  stomata,  50. 

Melissa  officinalis,  glands, 
93  ;  vascular  system,  243. 

Melloa  populifolia,  anoma- 
lous wood,  570  (Fig.  226), 

575. 
Melocactus,  478. 

Members,  i. 

Menispermaceae,  anomalous 

wood,  587. 
Menispermum,    536 :    ano* 

malous  wood,  569,  589; 

bast-fibres,  527 ;  vascular 

system,  239,  395. 
Menispermum     canadense, 

70,  461,  486,  589. 
Mentha,  stomata,  50. 
Mentha  aquatica,  354,  355. 
Menyantheae,       air-spaces, 

213  ;  internal  hairs,  222. 
Menyanthes,   vascular   sys- 
tem, 242. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata,  242 : 

endodermis,  122. 
Mercurialis,       endodennis, 

415;  vascular  system,  236, 

345.  353. 

Mercurialis  ambigua,  stoma- 
ta, 41. 

Mercurialis  annua,  67,  245: 
glands,  91,  96. 

Mercurialis  perennis,  245 : 
stomata,  41. 

Meristem,  394;  primary,  3; 
secondary,  4 ;  phelloge- 
netic,  109. 

Meristematic  apex,  14. 

Mesembryanthemum,  ano- 
malous    structure,     589, 

59o»  595;  crystals,  143; 
parenchyma,  116,  408, 
409;  raphides,  143;  se- 
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cretion,  102  ;  vascular 
system,  297,  304,  306; 
spiral  bands,  157. 

Mesembryanthemum  barba- 
tum,  306. 

Mesembryanthemum  crys- 
tallinum,  58,  297:  anoma- 
lous woody  595,  597 ;  hair 
structures,  65. 

Mesembryanthemum  imbri- 
catum,  397,  306. 

Mesembryanthemum  incur- 
vum,  102. 

Mesembryanthemum  lace- 
rum,  102. 

Mesembryanthemum  Leh- 
manni,  102. 

Mesembryanthemum  lin- 
guzforme,  306. 

Mesembryanthemum  stra- 
mineum,  102,  157,  306. 

Mesembryanthemum   tigri- 


num,  102. 


Mesembryanthemum  virens, 

595i  598- 
Mesembryanthemum  vulpi- 

num,  102. 

Mesomeristem,  394. 

Mesophyll,  406. 

Mespilus  germanica,  no. 

Metrosideros,  338. 

Miconia  chrysoneura,  corti- 
cal bundles,  260;  peri- 
derm, 548. 

Miconia  purpurascens,  259. 

Microlepia,  vascular  system, 
284,  342. 

M  Ida,  stomata,  45. 

Milium  eifusum,  stomata,  50. 

Milk-tubes,  183;  origin  of, 
193. 

Mimosa,  hairs,  65. 

Mimosa  pudica,  320. 

Mimosez,  212. 

Mirabilis,  anomalous  struc- 
ture, 590,  593,  596  (Figs. 
2  34-2  36);  secretions,  138, 
vascular  system,  353. 

Mirabilis  Jalapa,  236,  596. 

Mirabilis  longiilora,  596. 

Mitella,  water-pore,  51. 

Moehringia  trinervia,  sto- 
mata, 48. 

Molinia,  419. 

M ol uccella,  glands,  9  3 ;  hairs, 
42. 

Monocotyledons,  anoma- 
lous vascular  system,  274 ; 
cork,  108;  cortex,  405; 
crystals,  142 ;  endodermis, 
123  ;  origin  of  vascular 
bundles,  396 ;  parenchy- 
ma, 408;  rapbides,  142; 
root-structure,  357;  scle- 


renchyma,  421,  422;  se- 
condary thickening  in, 
618;  secretions,  139; 
sieve-tubes,  231;  stomata, 
49;  stone-elements,  127; 
tannin-sacs,  153;  thylo- 
ses,  170;  tracheides,  165; 
vascular  system,  267,  274, 
300,  301,  324,  327,  328, 
339,  396;  with  an  axile 
bundle,  311. 

Monotropa  Hypopitys,  46, 
165 :  cuticle,  75. 

Monstera,  cork,  108 ;  in- 
ternal hairs,  222,  223  (Fig. 
89) ;  laticiferous  tubes, 
436 ;  secretory  reservoirs, 
445  ;  vascular  system,  a68, 
304,  361. 

Monstera  Adansonii,  36 1 ,44  5. 

Monstera  surinamensis,  361, 

445- 
Monsterinez,  213,  222,  268. 

Morez,  latex,  184;  latici- 
ferous tubes,  187,  192. 

Moms,  cystoliths,  105; 
fibres,  528;  latex,  184; 
laticiferous  tubes,  525 ; 
silification  in,  103. 

Moms  alba,  470,  479,  48s, 
496:  crystals,  142;  gela- 
tinous layer,  482. 

Morus  nigra,  latex,  184. 

Mother-cell,  39. 

Mucilage,  143. 

Mucilage  canals,  441. 

Mucilage  reservoirs,  202. 

Mucuna,  589. 

Muehlenbeckia  complexa, 
458 :  ligneous  bundle,495. 

Muehlenbeckia  platyclados, 
407,  409. 

Musa,  air-spaces,  213,  218; 
latex,  183,  184;  laticife- 
rous tubes,  189,  436;  pa- 
renchyma, 411 ;  scleren- 
chyma,  422;  thyloses,  171; 
tracheides,  165;  vascular 
system,  267  ;  wax,  83,  85. 

Musa  Cavendishii,  437. 

Musa  Ensete,  267. 

Musa  ornata,  85. 

Musa  sapientum,  40. 

Musa  zcbrina,  437. 

Musacez,  10:  latex,  146; 
laticiferous  tubes,  187, 
199;  raphides,  142;  se- 
cretions, 136,  146;  secre- 
tory sacs,  153. 

Muscari,  139. 

Musschia  aurea,  434. 

Myoporez,  secretory  reser- 
voirs, 202. 

Myoponim,  oil-cavities,  209, 


Myopomm  parvifolium,  209. 

Myoporum  tuberculatum, 
209. 

Myoschilus,  stomata,  45. 

Myrica,  vascular  system,  305 ; 
wax,  87. 

Myrica  cerifera,  hair  struc- 
tures, 64 ;  wax  covering,86. 

Myriophyllum,  12:  air- 
spaces, 213,215,217;  cor- 
tex, 404;  crystals,  141, 
220 ;  stomata,  46, 49  ;  vas- 
cular bundles,  278,  341. 

Myrrh  is  odorata,  anomalous 
structure  of  roots,  606; 
medullary  rays,  491 ;  sap- 
passages,  450 ;  vascular 
system,  309. 

Myrsine,  secretory  reser- 
voirs, 135,  146,  202,  203, 
204,  205,  209. 

Myrsine  africana,  secretion, 
209. 

Myrsiphyllum,  301. 

Myrtacez,  211  :  leaf  struc- 
ture,4o8 ;  oil-cavities,  202, 
207  ;  parenchyma,  408  ; 
sclerenchyma,  422 ;  sieve- 
tubes,  231  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 338. 

Myrtus,  oil-cavities,  207 ; 
vascular  system,  338. 

Myrtus  communis,  207. 

Nageia,  vascular  system, 301. 

Naias,  root-cap,  413;  sto- 
mata, 46;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 278,  369. 

Narcissus,  secretions,  139; 
vascular  system,  264. 

Narcissus  Pseudonarcissus, 
409. 

Nasturtium,  stomata,  49. 

Neea,  590,  594. 

Negundo,  535:  lenticels, 
565  ;  peridenn,  558  ;  wax 
in  epidermis,  75. 

Nelumbium,  212:  air-spaces, 
213,  214,  217,  218;  crys- 
tals, 140;  sclerosis,  540; 
stomata,  37  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 253,  255  (Fig.  112), 
320,  323,  327. 

Nelumbium  speciosum,  tra- 
cheides, 165. 

Neottia  Nidusavis,  46. 

Nepenthes,  cortical  bundles, 
358 ;  digestive  glands,  100, 
loi ;  tracheides,  226 ;  vas- 
cular system,  374,  375. 

Nepeta  Cataria,  vascular 
system,  243. 

Nephalaphyllum,  hair  stmc- 
tures,  55. 
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Nephrolepis,  lime  intTiista- 

Obeliscaria  columnaris,  sili- 

J02,  204,  307:  secondarr^^^l 

tions,  106;  vascular  ban- 

cification  in,  103,  106. 

thickening,    479 ;    secre- 

die in  stolons,  h7!  vas- 

Oberonia myriantha,  endo- 

tory reservoir^  453 ;  vas- 

cular   system,   1B4,   188, 

dermis,  i»5. 

cular  system,  310. 

J+7. 

Obione,  70,  59'.  59i- 

0  punt  la  andicola,  499. 

Nephrolepis  acuminata,  }47. 

Obione  portulacoides,  hair- 

Opuntia  cyhndrica,  499.       ^^H 

Nephrolepis  exaltata,  J47. 

structures,  63. 

Nephrolepis  pectinala,  348. 

Octomeria,  hair  structures, 

Opuntia  ramulitcra,  449.       ^^H 

Nephrolepis  ramosa,  a8B. 

55>7J- 

Opuntia  robusta,  451,  499.   ^^H 

Nephrolepis  rufescens,  J48. 

Octomeria  gramlnifolia,4t  t. 

Opuntia  tunicata,  499. 

Oenanthe  crocata,  secretory 

Orehidei,  10;  aerial  roots. 

passages,  449.  497. 

229;    crystals,   142;    cu- 

Nerium, ti6,  139,  167,  470, 

Oenanthe      pimpinelloides. 

ticle,      76 ;      depressions 

479,  486:  bast,  524 ;  cork, 

449- 

with  hairs,  55;  endoder- 

110; latex,  184,  185;  la- 

Oenocarpus,  366. 

mis,  124;  leaf  structure. 

tic  ifero  us  tubes,  I94i4  39; 

Oenotherex,  raphides,  143. 

411  ;    parenchyma,    411  ; 

phellodenn,  548 ;    pitted 

Olea,  7o>  3^4:  fibres,  130; 

raphides,      141  j        rool- 

vessels,  160,  161;  tracheae, 

sclerenchyma,  424. 

sheath,    155,  137;    sclc- 

•37- 

Olea  emarginata,  130. 

renchyma,  128,419;  sto- 

Nerium Oleander,  77,  194, 

Olea    europsea,    4J4,    479: 

mata,  37;  tracheides,  165; 

411 :  crystals,  sjo;  peri- 

crysUls,  143,  530;    hair- 

vascular  system,  378,  jii. 

derm,  54B;  Gtomata,  37, 

structures,  64;   raphides, 

3'5.  359;  velanien,  327. 

17,  49- 

143;    stomata,   47;    vas- 

Orchis, 39 :  cuUde,  75 ;  ma<  _^H 

Neuropteris,  301, 

cular  bundle,  334. 

cilage,  143,  144 ;  nphJdc^j^H 

Olea  fragrans,  ijo.  424. 

139;  stomata,  38.                ^^H 

hairs,  61. 

Oleacese,  hair  structures,  56, 

Orchis  lalifolia,  37.                 ^^M 

Nicotiana,    crystals,     143 ; 

64.  70. 

Orchis  Mono,  cuticle,  81.    ^^H 

sieve-tubes,  jji. 

Oncidium  flexuosum,  aerial 

Organs,                                 ^^^| 

Notholscna      uivea,     dusty 

roots,  239,  330. 

Omithogalum,  1 39.                ^^^| 

hairs,  99. 

Oncidium  pulvjnatum,  329. 

Omithogalum    umbel Ulun^^^H 

Notobasis  syriaca,  secretory 

Oncidium  sanguineum,  229, 

sacs,  150. 

Oncidium  sphacelat urn,  330. 

Ornus,  pith,  403.                     ^^^1 

Nuphar,   endodermis,   131; 

Oncidium  sphegiferum,  230, 

Orobancbacez,  stomata,  46|^^^| 

vascular  system,  351,  jJ7, 

360. 

vascular  system,  353.       ^^H 

354- 

Oncidiumspecies,  aerial  root 

Orobanche,baustorium,  jSfl^^^H 

Nuphar  ad  vena,  intercellu- 

sheath,327(Fig.9oJ;ape3i 

vascular     system,      >M^^H 

lar  hairs,  »»i  (Fig.  88). 

of  root,  338  (Fig.  91). 

^H 

Nuphar   luteum,    t6;,    151, 

Onobrychis  sativa,  354, 

354:  air-spaces,  315. 

Onociea  Struthiopleris,  1 1 8, 

3  54-                                         ^^1 

Nuphar  pumilum,  163,  tai, 

283,427. 

Orobanche  elatior,  354.          ^^H 

351. 

Urobanche  Rapuni,  vascular  '.^^H 

Nuytsia,  stomata,  45. 

thickening,  567. 

system,254  (Fig.  iti).        ^^1 

Nyctagineat,         anomalous 

Onopordon  Atanthium,  se- 

Orobanche rubens,  354,           ^^| 

structure,   590,  595;    ra- 

cretory  sacs,  150-167. 

Orobus  vemus,  354. 

phides,  145. 

Onosma,  103  :  secretion,  106. 

Ori  za  sativa,  air-spaces,  117; 

Nymphxa,  collenchyma,i  1 9, 

Onosma  arenarium,  106. 

vascular  system,  359. 

no;   hair  structures,  56; 

Osbeckiacanescens,  cortical 

internal  hairs,  111;  vas- 

OphioglusseaEgCork,  108 ;  pa- 

bundles,  358    (Fig.   115), 

cularsystem,j5j,3i7,354. 

renchyma,      413;      root- 

360  |F(g.  116),  hair  struc- 

Nymphsea alba,   165,    333, 

hairs,  55;  sieve-tubes,i8o; 

tures,  55. 

J54- 

vascular  system,  284,  285, 

Nymphxa  cxnilea,  321. 

305,  318,  331,  346,  364. 

vascular  system,  319. 

Nymphxa  giganiea,  ;63. 

Nymphiea  odorata,  221. 

sum,  285,  305,  546. 

Osniunda  Claytoniana,  54. 

NymphieaceaE,       air-spaces. 

Ophioglossumvulgatum,ii8, 

Osmunda  regalis,  54 :  hairs, 

313,315,  ii7;fibres,i3o. 

384,  183,  305,  346. 

68;    sderenchyma,    436; 

13];    intercellular   hairs. 

Ophiopogonex,  10. 

sclerotic  cells,  lai  ;  stem 

»ao,  aaij  root-cap,  415; 

Ophryde^,  vascular  system. 

structure,  436  (Fig.  188); 

sclerenchym!i,  413;    vas- 

'33. 319=  36a- 

vascular  system,  »8o  ( Figs. 

cular   system,  348,  jjo. 

Opium,  :H5. 

138-130),  319. 

75'. 

Opoponaz    Ghlronium,   oil- 

Osmund.icei,    parenchyma. 

passages,    450;    vascular 

413;     sieve-tubes,     iBo; 

Oak,    cork-periderm,    577; 

system,  J5J,  497- 

vascular  system,  379,  318, 

grovilhof  wood,477. 

Opuncia,  muciliigc  passages, 

3".                                         1 

^ 

i 

^1^1 
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Ostrya,  469,  498  :  periderm, 

548. 

Ostrya  virginica,  503  :  crys- 
tals, 143 ;  gelatinous  layer, 
483. 

Osyris,  haustorium,  383. 

Oxalis,  secretory  reservoirs, 

302,  204,  210. 

Oxalis  carnosa,  hair  struc- 
tures, 65. 
Oxalis  fruticosa,  408. 
Oxybaphus,  590,  591. 

Paeonia,  stomata,  38 ;  stone- 
elements,  137. 

Psonia  Moutan,  479. 

Pales,  54. 

Palisade-cells,  407. 

Palmes,  10,  70,  103,  134, 
169:  endodermis,  134; 
hairs,  63, 64 ;  parenchyma, 
411,  413;  sclerenchy ma, 
138,  418,  430,  435;  se- 
cretions, 137,  139;  thy- 
loses,  171 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 233,  361,  263,  363, 
365,  398,  301,  311,  316, 
333,  333,  357,  387;  ves- 
seis,  169 ;  wax,  83,  85,  86, 

87. 

Panax  crassifolium,  secre- 
tory reservoirs,  450. 

Panax  Lessonii,  450. 

Pancratium,  139. 

Pandanes,  10:  air-spaces, 
316;  cork,  108;  scleren- 
chyma,  430 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 333,  364,  365,  368, 
330,  361,  386,  387. 

Pandanus,  air-spaces,  313, 
217;  parenchyma,  409, 
411 ;  vascular  system,  368, 

303,  330,  339,  361,  362. 
Pandanus  graminifolius,  363. 
Pandanus  javanicus,  368. 
Pandanus        odoratissimus, 

363. 

Pandanus  pygmsus,  368, 
303,  362. 

Panicum  turgidum,  crystals, 
141 ;  sclerenchy  ma,  418, 
419;  wax,  83,  86. 

Papaver,  53:  cortex,  404; 
hair  structures,  64,  65 ; 
latex,  185;  laticiferous 
tubes,  187,  432 ;  medul- 
lary bundles,  248;  root, 
535;  sclerenchyma,  430; 
vascular  system,  348,  305, 
376. 

Papaver  orientale,  vascular 
system,  336,  349,  377; 
water-pore,  53. 

Papaver  Rhceas,  535. 


Papaver  somniferum,  249 : 
latex,    185;     water-pore, 

53. 
Papaveraccs,       laticiferous 

tubes,  187,  189,  199,  435, 

535;  water-pore,  51. 

Papaya  vulgaris,  434. 

Papayaces,  485 ;  laticife- 
rous tubes,  187,  188,  189, 
434,  487. 

Papilionaces,  13,  23:  peri- 
derm, 553 ;  root  develop- 
ment, 398;  stomata,  41; 
vascular  system,  354. 

Papuls,  54. 

Papyrus,  air-spaces,  313,314, 
315,317,31 8;  parenchyma, 
409 ;  vascular  system,  339. 

Paragonia,  573. 

Paratropia  macrophyl1a,45o. 

Parenchyma,  37,115;  fibrous, 
116;  of  the  cortex,  536; 
of  the  root,  413;  primary, 
arrangement  of,  403. 

Parietaria,  cystoliths,  105. 

Parinarium  senegalense,  si- 
lica in  leaves,  103. 

Paspalum  sp.,  359. 

Passerina,  parenchyma,  410; 
sclerenchyma,  418;  sto- 
mata, 49 ;  vascular  system, 
303. 

Passerina  ericoides,  33,  49, 
410. 

Passerina  filiformis,  49,  410. 

Passerina  hirsuta,  49,  410. 

Passiflora,  glands,  91,  96; 
vascular  system,  397,  308. 

Passiflora  atrocsrulea, 

glands,  96. 

Passiflora  csrulea,  end  of 
vascular  bundle,  377. 

Passiflora    suberosa,   flbres, 

133- 

Passiflora  Vespertilio,  vas- 
cular system,  339,  308. 

Pastinaca,  rooc,  518;  sap- 
passages,  449. 

Pastinaca  saliva,  353. 

PauUinia,  anomalous  wood, 

581,  582. 
Paulownia,    496  :      annual 

rings,  476. 
Pecopteris,  301. 
Pedicularis,  415. 
Pcixotoa,  anomalous  wood, 

577. 
Pelargonium,  glands,  93. 

Pelargonium  roseum,   134, 

505. 
Pelargonium    zonale,     89 : 

hairs,  61,  63. 
Pennisetum       longistylum, 

419. 


Peperomia,  454 :  epidermis, 
33  ;  medullary  bundles, 
349,  350;  stomata,  45. 

Peperomia  argyracea,  33. 

Peperomia  arifolia,  33. 

Peperomia  blanda,  33. 

Peperomia  brachyphylla, 
350. 

Peperomia  galioides,  33, 
350. 

Peperomia  incana,  33,  249, 
350. 

Peperomia  magnoliifolia,  33. 

Peperomia  obtusifolia,  33, 
349. 

Peperomia  pellucida,  33. 

Peperomia  pereskisfolia,  3  3. 

Peperomia  polystachya,  33. 

Peperomia  rubella,  33,  350. 

Peperomia  variegata,  349, 
350. 

Pereskia  aculeata,  stomata, 
41. 

Periblem,  7. 

Pericambial  layer,  389. 

Periderm,  544. 

Pcriploca,  486,  496:  latici- 
ferous tubes,  433  ;  lenti- 
cels,  560 ;  tracheides  and 
fibres,  483. 

Pemettya,  pith,  403. 

Persica   vulgaris,    lenticels, 

564. 
Persoonia  myrtilloides,  35. 

Petasites  niveus,  446,  447. 

Petastoma,  574. 

Petioles,  structure,  405. 

Petrsa  arborea,  510. 

Petrsa  volubilis,  510. 

Petroselinum  sativum,  vas- 
cular system,  353. 

Petunia  nyctaginiflora,  141. 

Peucedanum,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 353. 

Peucedanum    Oreoselinum, 

353*  354- 
Phalsnopsis        grandiflora, 

aerial  roots,  339. 

Phanerogams,  32  :  axile 
bundle  in,  277;  root  de- 
velopment, 397 ;  with  an 
axile  bundle,  311. 

Pharbitis  hispida,  anoma- 
lous structure,  607;  secre- 
tory sacs,  151;  stomata, 
41. 

Phaseolus,  1 2  :  connections 
of  vascular  bundles,  386  ; 
secondary  thickening,4  74 ; 
vascular  system,  236,  241, 
35a,  354,  386,  392. 

Phaseolus  multiflorus,  241: 
parenchyma,  117  (Fig, 
46) ;  tannin-sacs,  153. 
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Phaseolus  vulgaris,  241. 
Phegopteris,Yascularsystem, 

284,  285. 
Phellandrium      aquaticum, 

vascular  system,  242. 
Phelloderm,  552. 
Phellogenetic        meristem, 

109. 
Phiiadelphus,    560 :     cork, 

no,  114  ;  periderm,  552  ; 

vascular  system,  244. 
Phiiadelphus        coronarius, 

244,  480,  502,  546. 
Philesia,    vascular    system, 

304. 
Philesia  buxifolia,  stomata, 

45. 
Philodendron,  aerial  roots, 

230;  cork,  108;  crystals, 
140 ;  laticiferous  passages, 
436,  444  ;  sclerenchyma, 
421;  secretory  reservoirs, 
202 ;  vascular  bundles,  360 
(Fig.  168) ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 268,  315,  361. 
Philodendron  cannxfolium, 

41 ^  445. 
Philodendron  crinipes,  445. 

Philodendron  eximium,  445. 

Philodendron  hastatum,  268, 

445. 
Philodendron    Imbe,     419, 

445;  sieve-tubes,  173, 176. 
Philodendron  lacerum,  445. 
Philodendron  Melinoni,  444. 
Philodendron  micans,   268, 

361,  445. 
Philodendron  pedatum,  230. 
Philodendron  pinnatifidum, 

445. 
Philodendron    Rudgeanum, 

268,  419,  445. 
Philodendron  Sellowianum, 

crystals,  140,  445. 
Philodendron     tripartitum, 

268,  445. 
Philydrum,  raphides,  220. 
Phlebodium,  304. 
Phleum  Boehmeri,  stomata, 

50. 
Phloem,  317,  324. 
Phlox,  vascular  system,  243. 
PhcEnix,  sclerenchyma,  420 ; 

vascular  system,  266,  357. 
Pholidophylluin,  31,  64,  71, 

411:  stomata,  37  (Fig.  12), 

40. 
Pholidota,       sclerenchyma, 

128. 
Phoradendron,  haustorium, 

384. 
Phormium,  102 ;  sclerenchy- 
ma, 418,422;  stomata,  46. 
Ph«)rmiuni    tcnax,    cuticle, 


76 ;  fibre,  131;  parenchy- 
ma, 409 ;  vascular  system, 

323. 
Phragmites,  air-spaces,  215; 

endodermis,  124. 

Phragmites  communis,  sto- 
mata, 50,  124. 

Phryganocydia,  574. 

Phrynium,  vascular  system, 
212,  267,  302. 

Phrynium  setosum,  302. 

Phrynium  violaceum,  267. 

Phyllocladus,  118,  300. 

Phylloglossum,  root-struc- 
ture, 365  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 335,  365. 

Physosiphon,  hairs,  55 ;  la- 
mina, 407,  411. 

Physosiphon  Loddigesii, 
411. 

Physostegia  virginiana,  sto- 
mata, 41 ;  water-pore,  52. 

Phyteuma  Halleri,  latici- 
ferous tubes,  434. 

Phyteuma  spicata,  434. 

Phytocrene,  anomalous 
wood,  575  (Figs.  227, 
228),  589  ;  sieve-tubes, 
176  ;  vessels,  169. 

Phytolacca,  crystals,  143  ; 
medullary  bundles,  248, 
249. 

Phytolacca  dioica,  anoma- 
lous structure,  248,  589, 
594,  600. 

Phytolaccese,  anomalous 
structure,  590. 

Picea,  493. 

Picridium  tingitanum,  433. 

Piddingtonia,  434. 

Pilea,  cystoliths,  105. 

Pilea  decora,  105. 

Pilea  densiflora,  105. 

Pih,  54. 

Pilostyles,  thallus,  384. 

Pilularia,  intercellular  hairs, 
220;  sclerenchyma,  429; 
vascular  system,  211,  279, 
283,  284,  301,  344. 

Pilularia  globulifera,  220, 
283. 

Pilularia  minuta,  283. 

Pinguicula,  digestive  glands, 
100  ;  hair-structures,  64. 

Pinus,  13,  67,  77 :  bordered 
pits,  163 ;  cotyledons,  245 ; 
cuticle,  76  ;  medullary 
rays,  490,  491;  periderm, 
553>  559;  root  develop- 
ment, 398 ;  ruptured  cells, 
67 ;  scale-bark,  559  ;  se- 
cretory reservoirs,  202, 
544  ;  sieve-tubes  522  ; 
thickening,  472,  476,  477, 


480;  vascular  system,  308, 

356,  378,  380. 
Pinus  austriaca,  67. 
Pinus  Cembra,  472. 
Pinus  halepensis,  356. 
Pinus  Laricio,  202,  378,  380, 

491. 
Pinus  Larix,  cork,  no. 
Pinus  nigricans,   495,   522, 

559. 
Pinus  Picea,  443. 

Pinus  Pinaster,  67 :  section 
of  wood,  78  (Fig.  27),  sto- 
mata, 35  (Fig.  1 1) ;  vascu- 
lar bundle,  381  (Fig.  185). 

Pinus  Pinea,  245,  356. 

Pinus  Pumilio,  67. 

Pinus  Strobus,  20a,  510, 522, 
544>  553:  growth  of  wood, 
477 ;  stomata,  49. 

Pinus  sylvestris,  70,  no,  202, 
356,  461,  522,  553,  559: 
annual  rings, 476, 47 7, 505; 
bordered  pits,  164;  cam- 
bial  zone,  462  (Fig.  195) ; 
medullary  rays,  49 1 ;  spiral 
vessels,  158, 159  (Fig.  58); 
stomata,  49;  thickening, 
471 ;  tracheides,  165 ;  vas- 
cular system,  247  (Fig. 
no),  380. 

Piper,  anomalous  growth, 
567;  medullary  bundles, 
249. 

Piper  geniculatum,  249. 

Piper  nigrum,  hairs,  65. 

Piper  rugosum,  cortex,  404. 

Piperacese,  456,  536:  epi- 
dermis, 33  ;  hair  struc- 
tures, 65  ;  medullary 
bundles,  535;  root-struc- 
ture, 516 ;  sclerenchyma, 
420;  secretory  reservoirs, 
'3^1  145 »  tracheae,  156; 
vascular  system,  248, 249, 
250,  391. 

Piptatherum,  419. 

Pirus,  113, 470, 539 :  cortex, 
404 ;  fibres,  528;  pith,  403; 
sieve-tubes,  523. 

Pirus  communis,  71,  471, 
480,  536:  crystals,  530; 
ligneous  bundle,  495 ; 
sieve-tubes,  176;  stomata, 

49. 
Pirus  Malus,  555 :  lenticels, 

562,  563,  565;  pith,  403. 
Pirus  prunil'olia,  493. 
Pirus  torminalis,  167. 
Pisonia,  anomalous  gro^-th, 

59O)  593 ;  vascular  system, 

308. 
Pisonia  hirtella,  598. 
Pistacia  Lentiscus,  crystals, 
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530 ;  periderm,  554;  resin 
passages,  452. 
Pistacia  vera,  resin  passages, 

45a. 

Pistia,  air-spaces,  210,  214, 
219;  crystals,  141,  220; 
root-cap,  413;  root  de- 
velopment, 397. 

Pistia  Stratiotes,  calyptro- 
gen  layer,  9  (Fig.  2),  165. 

Pistia  texensis,  210. 

Pisum  sativum,  apex  of  root, 
12  (Fig.  5);  vascular  sys- 
tem, 354. 

Pith,  236,  403. 

Pithecoctenium,  574. 

Pittosporeae,  secretory  re- 
servoirs, 202 ;  vascular 
system,  387. 

Pittosporum,  bast-fibres, 
526;  resin  passages,  204, 

451. 
Pittosporum  Tobira,  3  3, 204, 

479 :   secretory  passages, 

526. 
Pittosporum  undulatum,  33, 

526. 
Plagiogyria  biserrata,  vascu- 
lar system,  286. 
Planera,  305:  cork,  551. 
Plantagines,  458. 
Plantago,        sclerenchyma, 

420;    sieve-tubes,    231; 

vascular  system,  236. 
Platanus,   bast-fibres,   527; 

crystals,  140,  530;  fibres, 

134;  hairs,  62;  ligneous 

bundle,   496  ;    periderm, 

548,  556;  sclerosis,  540; 

thyloses,    171  ;    vascular 

system,  242,  296. 
Platanus  acerifolia,  medul- 
lary rays,  489. 
Platanus  occidental  is,   242, 

485 :  cork,  1 1 1 ;  pith,  403 ; 

water-pore,  52. 
Platanus  orientalis,  crystals, 

140. 
Platycerium,  sclerenchyma, 

426  ;     vascular     system, 

305. 
Platycerium  alcicome,  15; 

vascular  system,  288,  344, 

428. 
Platycodon       grandiflorus, 

laticiferous  tubes,  525. 
Plect  ran  thus,  hairs,  61,  62. 
Plectranthus     amboinensis, 

periderm,  548. 
Plectranthus        fruticosus, 

glands,  93,  94;   hairs,  59 

(Fig.  21). 
Plenotoma,  anomalous 

wood,  570  (Fig.  225),  574. 


Pleroma    macrantha,    hair 

structure,  65. 
Pleurothallidex,   116,   117: 

parenchyma,  411;  pores, 

54. 
Pleurothallis,  hairs,  54 ;  leaf 

structure,  411. 

Pleurothallis  ruscifolia,  411. 

Plumbagines,  lime  scales, 
106 ;  vascular  system,  249. 

Plumbago,  249 :  lime  scales, 
106. 

Plumiera,  laticiferous  tubes, 
187,439. 

Plumiera  alba,  187. 

Poa  bulbosa,  stomata,  50. 

Poa  compressa,  stomata,  50. 

Poa  nemoralis,  stomata,  50. 

Podocarpus,  14, 118 :  paren- 
chyma, 408,  410;  resin 
canals,  442  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 246,  356,  380. 

Podocarpus  M  eyeriana,  380, 
381. 

Podocarpus  Thunbergii,  380. 

Podophyllum,sclerenchyma, 
420;  vascular  system,  248, 
249. 

Podostemaceae,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 370. 

Pogostemon,  glands,  93 ; 
hairs,  62. 

Pogostemon  Patchouli,  glan- 
dular hairs,  95  (Fig.  38). 

Polybotrya  cervina,  vascu- 
lar system,  295,  427. 

Polybotrya  Meyeriana,  scle- 
renchyma,  427, 428 ;  vas- 
cular system,  295,  314. 

Polygala  Senega,  anomalous 
thickening,  570. 

Polygonum,  secretion,  98; 
stomata,  49. 

Polygonum  aviculare,  sto- 
mata, 48. 

Polygonum  Fagopyrum, 
apex    of   root,   11    (Fig. 

4). 

Polypodiaceae,  118:  apical 
cell,  15-18;  parenchyma, 
413  ;  sieve-tubes,  180; 
tannin-sacs,  153;  vascu- 
lar system,  285,  342. 

Polypodium,  118:  lime  in- 
crustations, 106 ;  scleren- 
chyma,  426, 427, 428;  vas- 
cular system,    288,   307, 

344,  345,  364- 
Polypodium     altescandens, 

288. 
Polypodium  areolatum,  106. 
Polypodium  aureum,  1 5,106, 

288. 
Polypodium  aurisetum,  288. 


Polypodium     Brownianum, 

427. 
Polypodium       cayennense, 

288. 
Polypodium      conjugatum, 

284. 
Polypodium      crassifolium, 

106. 
Polypodium     fraxinifolium, 

vascular  system,  287  (Fig. 

136),  344. 
Polypodium    irioides,    364, 

427. 
Polypodium  Lingua,  15,  344, 

411,  426,  427,428:  hairs, 

59  (Fig.  21) ;  stomata,  37, 

42,  43- 
Polypodium  meniscifolium, 

106. 
Polypodium     morbillosum, 

106. 
Polypodium  Phyllitidis,  428. 
Polypodium      Phymatodes, 

15,  343. 
Polypodium      piloselloides, 

288. 
Polypodium     punctulatum, 

15. 

Polypodium  pustulatum, 
426,  428. 

Polypodium  repens,  106. 

Polypodium  rupestre,  15. 

Polypodium  solidum,  427. 

Polypodium  sporadocarpum, 
106,  288,  427. 

Polypodium  squamulosum, 
314. 

Polypodium  subauricula- 
tum,  106. 

Polypodium  tenellum,  288. 

Polypodium,  vulgare,  1 5, 
288,  426:  concentric  bun- 
dles, 343  (Fig.  160); 
sieve- tubes,  182. 

Polypodium  Wallichii,  284. 

Pomaceae,  497 :  crystals, 
142  ;  periderm,  548 ; 
phelloderm,  549. 

Pontederia,  air-spaces,  213, 
217,  218;  crystals  and 
raphides,  220. 

Pontederia  cordata,  220 : 
vascular  system,  265. 

Pontederia  crassipes,  220: 
air-spaces,  215. 

Pontederieae,  10. 

Populus,  crystals,  142 ; 
fibres,  528  ;  ligneous  bun- 
dle, 495,  496 ;  medullary 
rays,  492  ;  periderm,  548, 
558  ;  sieve- tubes,  176  ; 
stomata,  46 ;  tracheides, 
and  fibres,  483. 

Populus  fastigiata,  cork,  1 1 1 . 
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Populus  italica,  crystals,  140. 
Populus     monilifera,     472^ 

493. 
Populus  nigra,  558. 
Populus    pyramidalis,    47 1, 

472,  479,  498»  528,  558- 
Populus  tremula,  493,  498, 

558. 
Pore,  34. 
Pores,  air,  45  ;  in  Plcuro- 

thallidez,  54 ;  on  prickles 

of  Victoria,   54;    water, 

50. 
Porlieria,  485:  bast-fibres, 

536 ;  Ugneoos  bundle,  495. 
Poriicria  hygronaetrica,  479: 

crystals,  550. 
Portulaca  oleracea,  236. 
Posidunia  Ciwlini,  317. 
Potameae,   10,   141 :    hairs, 

Potamogetoo,  67,  407  :  air- 
spaces, 313,  315,  317; 
endodermis,  1 3 1 ,  123, 
134;  lime  scales,  107; 
sclerenchyma,  430,  425 ; 
siere-tubes,  233 ;  stomata, 
46  ;  vascular  system,  270, 
303,  304,  312,  367,  368, 

370,  391,  393. 
Potamogeton  crispus,    123, 

368,    393,  435 :   vascular 
sptem,   373,    374   (Figs. 
134,  135). 
Potamogeton  densus,   133, 

372i  368,  425. 
Potamogeton       gramineus, 

133.  27i»  274,  425- 
Potumoiicton    lucens,    epi- 
dermis, 80,  134,  333,  371, 

a74»  3«2,  352,  368,  370. 
Potttnu>gttun  natans,  107, 
ia4i  125,  333  :  sieve- 
tubcii,  173;  vascular  bun- 
dles, .^68  (Fig.  170);  313, 
367;  vascular S) stem,  270, 

371,  373  (Figs.  121,  133). 
Polrtmogeton       pectinatus, 

134,  j)3  :  vascular  bun- 
dim,  37 »•  277.  312,  369 
( l^'ig.  171);  vascular  sys- 
tnii,  371  (Fig.  133). 

l*oUiiM)K**t<*"       pcTloliatus, 

<•/••  l'^7,  425- 
Pi»tiUiu»K**l<»"       prailongus, 

INiUiiingrton  pusillus,  273, 

^•/y,  113,  jftH. 
I'liUMitlllu    uiirea,   stomata, 

iSflPiil  III4  Iruticosa,  ligneous 

tillllillt',  4(;5* 
'ullnilllU         Thuringiana, 


Pothos,  vascular  system, 
304. 

Pothos  argyrea,  crystals, 
140;  stomata,  40. 

Pothos  crassinervia,  crys- 
tals, 140;  stomata,  40. 

Pothos  Rumphii,  internal 
hairs,  332. 

Pouroumaguyanensis,  hairs, 

65. 
Prickles,  55,  66. 

Primula,  dusty  hairs,  99, 
100 ;  secretion,  98  ;  sto- 
mata, 37;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 350,  351,  353; 
water-pores,  51. 

Primula  acaulis,  water-pore, 

51. 
Primula  Auricula,  35,  99: 

endodermis  124  (Fig.  51); 

vascular  system,  250,  251, 

254 ;  water-pore,  51. 

Primula  calycina,  253. 

•  Primula  elatior,  353. 

Primula  farinosa,  99,  253. 

Primula  marginata,  99,  352  : 
water-pore,  51. 

Primula  sinensis,  99,  122, 
252,  305:  end  of  vascular 
bundle,  375  (Figs.  177, 
178);  glandular-hairs,  89 
(Figs.  31-34),  93  ;  water- 
pore,  51. 

Primula  spectabilis,  353. 

Primulaceas,  13,  25:  endo- 
dermis, 122,  415. 

Prinos,  pith,  403. 

Procambium,  389. 

Prosenchyma,  27. 

Proteaceae,  71,  77,  497: 
fibres,  130;  parenchyma, 
408;  sclerenchyma,  424; 
stomata,  35,  37,  39,  40. 

Protective  sheath,  121. 

Protogenetic,  200. 

Protophloem,  324,  345. 

Protoplasm,  66. 

PrOtoxylem,  321. 

Prumnopitys  elegans,  epi- 
dermis, 78. 

Prunus,  539:  cork,  no; 
crystals,  530;  glands,  90, 
96  ;  medullary  rays,  493  ; 
periderm,  548;  secondary 
change!^  479 ;  tracheides 
and  fibres,  483  ;  vascular 
system,  297,  377. 

Prunus  avium,  493,  530, 
543  :  lenticels,  562,  563; 
vascular  system,  239. 

Prunus  Cerasus,  1 10 :  lenti- 
cels, 564. 

Prunus  domestica,  479,  509 : 
lenticels,  566;  stomata,48. 


Prunus  LaurocerasuSy  377, 
479:  gelatinous  layer, 
48 2  ;  glandular  hairs,  90, 
96 ;  secretion,  98. 

Prunus  Mahaleb,  stomata, 
48. 

Prunus  Padus,  crystals,  143, 
5  30 ;  mucilage,  74 ;  water- 
pores,  51. 

Prunus  spinosa,  493,  509. 

Pseudolariz  Kaempferi,  443. 

Pseudotsuga,  medullary 
rays,  490. 

Psilotum,  22:  meristematic 
apex,  2  2  ;  sclerenchyma, 
429;  stomata,  35;  vas- 
cular system,  380. 

Psilotum  triquetrum,  epi- 
dermis, 77  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 279,  280. 

Psoralea,    glands,    91,    92, 

93. 
Psoralea  bituminosa,  glands, 

93  ;  vascular  bundles,  393 

(Figs.  172, 173) ;  vascular 

system,  303  (Fig.  146). 

Psoralea  hirta,  glands,  93, 
97  (Fig.  42),  135. 

Psoralea  pinnata,  93. 

Psoralea  stricta,  92. 

Psoralea  verrucosa,  9a. 

Ptelea  trifoliata,  crystals, 
142. 

Pteris,  118,  405:  vascular 
system,  284,  289. 

Pteris  aquilina,  15, 161, 167, 
168:  bordered  pits,  162 
(Fig.  61);  sclerenchyma, 
132  (Fig.54),  427;  sclero- 
tic cells,  121  (Fig.  48); 
sieve-tubes,  181  (Fig.  79); 
vascular  bundle,  344  (Fig. 
161);     vascular    system, 

295  (Fig.  143),  314,  342, 

343;  vessels,  165. 
Pteris  aurata,  dusty  hairs, 

99. 
Pteris  aurita,  284. 
Pteris     cretica,     stomata, 

41. 
Pteris  elata,  v.  Karsteniana, 

289. 
Pteris  flabellata,  stomata,  4 1 

(Fig.  14). 
Pteris  gigantea,  289. 
Pteris  hastata,   root   apex, 

18  (Fig.  8). 
Pteris  orizabx,  289. 
Pteris  pinnata,  437. 
Pteris  podophylla,  289. 
Pteris  Vespertilio,  284. 
Pterocarpus  santalinus,  487 : 

crystals,  141 ;  sap-wood, 

508. 
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Pterocarya,  498,  537. 

Pterocarya  caucasica,  fibres, 
537  ;  medullary  rays,  493. 

Punica,  497,  536 :  bast- 
fibres,  527;  crystals  in 
bast,  530,531  (Fig.  315); 
ligneous  bundle,  495 ; 
periderm,  553,  559. 

Punica  Granatum,  484 : 
crystals,  143;  medullary 
rays,  489 ;  secondary 
thickening,  471,  479. 

Pupalia  Schimperiana,  591, 

593. 
Pyrethrum,       oil-passages, 

446,  458. 
Pyrethrum  inodorum,  sto- 

mata,  37. 
Pyrethrum       Parthenium, 

446,  447. 
Pyrethrum    roseum,  hairs, 

61. 
Pyrostegia,  574. 
Pyrus,  see  Pirus. 

Quercus,  459,  483:  annual 
rings,  476;  cork,  no, 
III,  113,  557;  crystals, 
140,  530;  fibres,  538; 
hairs,  63;  lenticels,  563; 
ligneous  bundle,  495;  me- 
dullary rays,  489 ;  mu- 
cilage, 74 ;  periderm, 
548*558;  pith,  403;  pits, 
481;  pitted  vessels,  163; 
sclerosis,  540;  thyloses, 
171;  tissues,  507;  tra- 
cheides  and  fibres,  483 ; 
vascular  system,  398,  353, 
391. 

Quercus  Cerris,  489. 

Quercus  glabra,  411. 

Quercus  occidentalis,  550. 

Quercus  pedunculata,  479, 

496,  497,  505,  540,  548 : 
annual  rings,  506;  crys- 
tals, 143, 530 ;  fibres,  133; 
length  of  elements  of 
tissue,  507  ;  ligneous  bun- 
dle, 495 ;  medullary  rays, 
489;  mucilage,  74;  tra- 
cheides  and  fibres,  483; 
vascular  system,  303,  304, 
308;  wo<k1,  511. 

Quercus  Pseudosuber,  550 : 
cork,  557. 

Quercus  Robur,  pith,  403 ; 
thyloses,  171. 

Quercus  Suber,  540,  548, 
550:  cork,  no,  in,  113, 
113,  114,  557;  lenticels, 
563,  563. 

Quiina,  secretions,  144. 

Quillaja,  crystals,  143,  539, 


530 ;  fibres,  538  ;  secre- 
tions, 138. 
Quillaja  saponaria,  crystals, 
143;  sieve-tubes,  173,175. 

Radula,  71. 

RafBesiacese,  point  of  at- 
tachment, 384. 

Ranunculaceae,  25,  3 10, 454 : 
secretions,  137;  vascular 
system,  334. 

Ranunculus,  25,  56,  407: 
sheath,  415;  stomata,  49 ; 
vascular  system,  306,  333, 
337,  366. 

Ranunculus  aquatil is,  25,  31, 
53,  67  :  stomata,  46,  49. 

Ranunculus  divaricatus,  31, 
53 :  stomata,  49. 

Ranunculus  Ficaria,  67. 

Ranunculus  fluitans,  366, 
415;  root-structure,  133 
(Figs.  49,  50) ;  section  of 
vascular  bundle,  3  3  3  ( Fig, 
153);  vascular  bundle, 
353  (Fig.  163). 

Ranunculus  lanuginosus, 
water-pore,  52. 

Ranunculus  repens,  366, 
422,  504:  section  of  vas- 
cular bundle,  331  (Fig. 
153);  vascular  bundle, 
356  (Fig.  165). 

Ranunculus  sceleratus,  sto- 
mata, 49,  50. 

Raphanus  sativus,  1 2 :  root, 
516;  vascular  system,  353. 

Raphides,  137. 

Ravenala,  vascular  system, 
267. 

Ravenala  madagascariensis, 

437. 
Reaumuria,  107. 

Red  Fir,  growth  of  wood, 

477. 
Renanthera  coccinea,  aerial 

roots,  228,  229 ;  scleren- 

chyma,  418. 

Renanthera  matutina,  339. 

Reservoirs  of  gum,  303. 

Reservoirs  of  mucilage,  303. 

Reservoirs  of  resin,  303. 

Reservoirs,  secretory  ar- 
rangement of,  431. 

Resin  of  Pinus,  &c.,  origin 
of,  510. 

Resin-passages,  441. 

Resin  reservoirs,  303,  441. 

Resins,  145. 

Restiaceae,  sclerenchyma, 
4 19;  stomata,  35. 

Restio  diffusus,  cellulose 
covering,  88;  sclerenchy- 
ma,  425;  stomata,  75. 


Restio  incurvatus,  435. 

Restio  paniculatus,  435. 

Restio  tectorum,  425. 

Reticulate  vessels,  156. 

Rhamnus,  ligneous  bundle, 
495;  pith,  403;  tracheides 
and  fibres,  483. 

Rhamnus  cathartica,  495, 
509 :  annual  rings,  506 ; 
stomata,  48. 

Rhamnus  Frangula,  479, 
498,  507,  536;  crystals, 
140,  530;  fibres,  528; 
lenticels,  563 ;  phello- 
derm,  459  ;  stomata,  48. 

Rhaphidophora,  268. 

Rhaphidophora  angustifolia, 
secretory  reservoirs,  445 ; 
stone  elements,  127  ;  vas- 
cular system,  361. 

Rhapis  fiabelliformis,  vascu- 
lar system,  266,  302,  3^9, 

373. 

Rhaponticum,  150. 

Rheedia,  resin  passages,  451. 

Rheedia  lateriflora,  secre- 
tory reservoirs,  145, 

Rheum,  anomalous  wood, 
585;  collenchyma,  119; 
glandular  hairs,  90;  se- 
cretory sacs,  147. 

Rheum  Emodi,  585. 

Rheum  officinale,  585. 

Rheum  Rhaponticum,  in  : 
root,  517,524. 

Rheum  undulatum,  524. 

Rhexigenetic,  200. 

Rhinanthaceae,  haustorium, 
383,  458. 

Rhinanthus,  stomata,  37. 

Rhipsalideae,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 256,  297,  310,  456. 

Rhipsalis,  cortical  bundles, 
361. 

Rhipsalis  carnosa,  361. 

Rhipsalis  Saglionis,  261. 

Rhipsalis  salicornioides,  261. 

Rhizocarpeae,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 313. 

Rhizophora,  fibres,  130; 
H -shaped  intercellular 
hairs,  220,  223;  scleren- 
chyma,  423. 

Rhododendron,  102 :  glands, 

91,93,  96,97;  pith,  403; 

stomata,  49. 
Rhododendron  caucasicum, 

glands,  91. 
Rhododendron         femigi- 

neum,    glandular   scales, 

9',  97    (Fig.   41);    hair 

structures,  64. 
Rhododendron      hirsutum, 

glands,  91. 
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H  luuldiltMulron  maximum, 
Muslullary  rays,  489. 

Ki\U'«,  ii»?««ln  passages,  303, 
I  ^  J ;  irachcides  and  fibres, 

Kh\ks  atomatica,  452. 
Rhus  I'oriaria,  452. 
Rhius  Cotinus,  452, 484,  493. 
Rhiis  cleganss  45^* 
Rhiu»  glauca,  452. 
Rhits  semialata,  431. 
Rhus  suaM^olens,  452. 
Rhus  ToiicodeDdroD,  453, 

4S4. 
Rhu5  typhiiuu  crystals.  142, 

45-'  4T0- 
Rhus  Tilk>si.  452. 
Rhus  Timisolisw  452. 
Rhi2>  theas.  452- 
RhTTxcix^ii     pibKeofaMdesL 

crvstLS.  5^J :  fujk^  94 ; 

de.  ♦45:   JlR'xiR!!!.   559; 


*^  w 


>5  i^^  :crrstiKi4i; 
^.^nmiitr  ikur^  40.  95; 
Uir  >cnn;cjg>w»  *4- 
S.i>o^  -ierinjk  ♦•^:  tiscu- 

^v*i^^)<^  accttstfvxBtubes, 


^<^.a^   x^<c«u.  i^is  iftv; 

•<  v*:iv3v  ^ia^ws  v^ ;  ^truc- 

;uiv  W   '^^"^  455  (^»8« 
.^^   ,     \**^*«Ur    bundle, 

ui  >Np^  M4»i55). 
K  v<uux  i.\»*»»num»s,  crystals, 
» is^i  ^**^uUr  system,  236, 

Ri\.tM  .IUIvfttlti4iMi  590. 
K>\'»»**  ^»A\»lK*nMN,  5VO. 

Rv»NiH*»»  iv?  :  annual  rings, 
^M»;  UMitiivLs  563;  lig- 
Mvs^M^  tnuuUe,  495  ;  ^^^^' 
iv»»vh>ni4,  4J6;  thyloscs, 

Robiui.1  IVudaiMcia,  484, 
4V^;  vry^tttK  14^;  »'>l>res» 
\\\\  miHlulKuy  rayn, 4*^9  ; 
WVUU'iiu.  ^4«.  SSH;  tan- 

!ilu^^v«.  1 5 1 ;  >^  whI,  511. 


Robin  ia  viscosa,  glands,  90. 
Rochea  coccinea,  vascular 

bundles,  379  (Figs.  181, 

182);      water-pore,     5  3 

(Fig.  20). 
Rochea  falcata,  hair  stnic* 

tures,  65. 
Rcemeria,  187:  laticiferous 

tubes,  435. 
Root-cap,  9. 
Root-hairs,  55. 
Root-hairs,  absence  of,  55. 
Roots,  vascular  system  of, 

S15. 
Rosa,  cortex,  404 ;  glands, 

90 ;  ligneous  bundle,  495  ; 

pith,  403 ;  prickles,  66. 

Rosa  canina,  epidermis,  77 ; 
lenticels,  565 ;  ligneous 
boDdle,  495. 

Rosa  damascena,  48. 

Rosmarinus,  vascular  sys- 
teai,  322. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis,  hairs, 
62  ;  parenchyma,  41  z  ; 
sclerenchyma,  418,  497. 

Rubia,  171 :  root,  517  ;  se- 
cretory sacs,  147;  vascu- 
lar system,  243,  296,  308. 

Rubia  tinctorum,  water- 
pore,  53. 

Rubiaceae,  457  :  vascular 
system,  296. 

Rubus,  66,  70 :  pith,  403  ; 
vascular  system,  309. 

Rubus  caesius,  prickles,  66. 

Rubus  Hof meisteri,  prickles, 
66. 

Rubus  Idaeus,  484 :  peri- 
derm, 552 ;  prickles,  66. 

Rubus  oduratus,  560. 

Rudbeckia  speciosa,  water- 
pore,  52. 

Ruellia  tormosa,  cystoliths, 
105. 

Ruellia  livida,  105. 

Ruellia  maculata,  vascular 
system,  243. 

Rumex,  collenchyma,  1 19, 
120;  glandular  hairs,  90, 

91. 
Rumex  alismifolius,  458. 

Rumex  Lunaria,  458,  499. 

Rumex  obtusifolius,  7 1 . 

Rumex  patientia,  71. 

Ruppia,    vascular    system, 

277. 
Ruscus,    vascular    system, 

301. 
Ruscus  aculeatus,  77,  102. 
Russelia    juncea,    vascular 

system,  243,  308. 
Ruta  graveolens,  oil- cavities, 

208 ;  stomata,  39. 


Rutaceac,  oil-cavities,  202, 
207. 

Sacchanim,  vascularsystem, 
311 ;  wax,  87. 

Saccharum  officinarum,  scle- 
renchyma, 423 ;  was  rods 
on  stem,  83,  84  (Fig.  28). 

Saccolabium  Blumei,  229. 

Saccoloma,  289. 

Saccoloma  adiantoides,  vas- 
cular   system,    389,   290 

(Fig.  137). 

Sacs,  5,  135:  containing 
mucilage,  143 ;  contain- 
ing crystals,  137,  529; 
containing  gum-reans, 
145;  contents  of,  152; 
membrane  of,  153;  tan- 
nin, 153. 

Sagittaria,  10 :  air-spaces, 
217,  218,  219;  intercellu- 
lar spaces,  311  (Fig.  87) ; 
root-development,  397 ; 
stomata,  49,  50. 

Sagittaria  indica,  218. 

Sagittaria  lancifolia,  218. 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  165, 
218 :  stomata,  49,  50. 

Salicomia,  31 :  parenchyma, 
409 ;  stomata,  45,  48; 
tracheides,  226 ;  vascular 
system,  256,  297,  304. 

Salicomia  Emerici,  226. 

Salicornia  herbacea,  226, 
409,  591. 

Salicornia  patula,  226. 

Salicomia  sarmentosa,  226. 

Salisburia,  sieve-tubes,  179. 

Salix,i2,536:cork,  110,111, 
112,  550;  cortex,  404 ; 
crystals,  530 ;  fibres,  527 ; 
glands,  90,  96 ;  lenticels, 
564 ;  medullary  rays,  493; 
mucilage,  74;  periderm, 
548;  secondary  thicken- 
ing) 479;  tracheides  and 
fibres,  483. 

Salix  acutifolia,  479,  498. 

Salix  alba,  mucilage,  74, 
112,472. 

Salix  amygdalina,  mucilage, 

74»  555. 
Salix  aurita,  crystals,   140, 

493- 
Salix  bicolor,  493. 

Salix  Caprea,  493. 

Salix  cincrea,  crystals,  142, 

484. 
Salix  daphnoides,  epidermis, 

77. 
Salix  fragilis,  113,  537,  564. 
Salix    hippophaefolia,    479, 

498. 
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Salix  purpurea,  112. 

Salix  triandra,  493. 

Salsola,  593. 

Salsola  Kali,  591. 

Salvia,  hairs,  61,  64,  68,  70. 

Salvia  glutinosa,  stomata,48. 

Salvinia,  15, 16,  17,  54  :  air- 
spaces, 213;  stomata,  34, 
36,  38,  39 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 283,  312. 

Salvinia  natans,  38. 

Sambucus,  457,  547 :  collen- 
chyma,  119;  cortex,  404; 
fibres,  528 ;  ligneous 
bundle,  495;  pits,  481; 
secretory  sacs,  148,  153  ; 
stomata,  47  ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 297. 

Sambucus  Ebulus,  148  :  vas- 
cular system,  298  (Fig. 
144). 

Sambucus  nigra,  148,  479, 
484,  495i498:  cork,  113; 
crystals,  142,  530;  lenti- 
cels,  561;  medullary  rays, 
489;  periderm,  548;  pith, 
403;  secretions,  138, 146  ; 
stomata,  38,  39;  structure 
of  wood,  463  ;  thy  loses, 
171  ;  water-pore,  51  ; 
wood,  514. 

Sambucus  racemosa,  se- 
condary growth,  479, 484, 

495,  498. 
Sanguinaria,        laticiferous 

tubes,  187,  435;  secretory 

sacs,  147. 
Sans jvieria  guineensis,  118. 
Sansevieria  zeylanica,  77. 
Santalaceae,  haustoria,  383. 
Santalum,  383. 
Santalum    album,  stomata, 

Santolina  Chamscyparissus, 
secretory  reservoirs,  447. 

Sap  cavities  of  aloe,  148. 

Sapindaceae,  anomalous 
wood,  569 ;  mucilage,  74. 

Sapotaceae,  latex,  146;  se- 
cretory sacs,  146, 151. 

Sarcanthus  rostratus,  71, 
229. 

Sarcopodium  Lobbii,  root- 
sheath,  227,  229. 

Sarothamnus,  gelatinous 
layer,  482;  periderm,  552; 
tracheides  and  fibres,  483; 
vascular  system,  237. 

Sarothamnus  scoparius,  an- 
nual rings,  506. 

Sarracenia,  glands,  69,  100. 

Sassafras,  periderm,  555. 

Satureja,  glands,  95 ;  vascu- 
lar system,  243. 


Satureja  variegata,  308. 

Saurureae,  213,  420,  454. 

Saururus  cemuus,  spiral  ves- 
sels, 157  (Fig.  57);  vascu- 
lar system,  239. 

Saxegothea,  1 4 :  secretory 
reservoirs,  442  ;  vascular 
system,  246. 

Saxifraga,  67 :  line  incrusta- 
tions, 106,  107 ;  vascular 
system,  376,  377 ;  water- 
pores,  51,  53. 

Saxifraga  Aizoon,  53,  376. 

Saxifraga  caesia,  53, 106. 

Saxifraga  cuscutacformis, 
water-pore,  51. 

Saxifraga  crustata,  107. 

Saxifraga  Cymbalaria,  32. 

Saxifraga  elatior,  376. 

Saxifraga  longifolia,  53. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  53, 
106. 

Saxifraga  orientalis,  water- 
pore,  51. 

Saxifraga  punctata,  water- 
pore,  51. 

Saxifraga  retusa,  53,  106. 

Saxifraga  rocheliana,  53. 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  32  : 
stomata,  47. 

Saxifrageae,  excretion  of 
lime,  53. 

Scabiosa,  297. 

Scalariform  vessels,  158. 

Scales,  63. 

Schinus  molle,  resin-passa- 
ges, 452. 

Schismatoglottis,  444. 

Schizaea,  vascular  system, 
283,  284,  345. 

Schizxa  pectinata,  345. 

Schizaeaceae,  284. 

Schizogenetic  spaces,  200, 
213. 

Sciadopitys, fibres,  1 30, 1 33 ; 
medullary  rays,  490 ;  scle- 
renchyma,  424 ;  vascular 
system,  300,  380. 

Scilla,  139. 

Scilla  maritima,  secretions, 
138. 

Scindapsus,  vascular  system, 
268,  361. 

Scindapsus  pictus,  361. 

Scirpus,  35,  211 ;  air-spaces, 
214,  218;  endodermis, 
124;  parenchyma,  409; 
sclerenchyma,  422 ;  sto- 
mata, 40;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 265. 

Scirpus  Holoschoenus,  409. 

Scirpus  lacustris,  212,  265, 
409  :  air-spaces,  214,  215, 
216,  217. 


Scirpus  maritimus,  217. 

Scirpus  palustris,  265,  409, 
422. 

Scirpus  sylvaticus,  217. 

Scitamineae,  endodermis, 
122;  parenchyma,  411; 
raphides,  220;  vascular 
system,  267,  302 ;  wax, 
83,  85. 

Sclerenchyma,  28, 126  :  ar- 
rangement of,  417. 

Sclerenchymatous  fibres, 
128. 

Sclerosis,    28  :    secondary, 

539- 

Sclerotic  cells,  arrangement 
of,  417. 

Scolopendrium,  parenchy- 
ma, 410,  413;  vascular 
system,  344. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare,  344, 
427. 

Scolymus,  secretions,  137. 

Scolymus  grandiflorus,  se- 
cretory reservoirs,  448. 

Scopolia  atropoides,  crys- 
tals, 143 ;  vascular  system, 
238. 

Scorzonera,  laticiferous 
tubes,  433;  root,  524; 
secondary  thickening, 
475;  sieve-tubes,  231. 

Scorzonera  hispanica,  milk- 
tubes,  190  (Fig.  83),  434; 
root,  517. 

Scybalium,  point  of  attach- 
ment, 384. 

Seaforthia  elegans,  vascular 
system,  357. 

Secale  cereale,  54,  85:  la- 
mina, 407 ;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 359;  wax,  85. 

Secondary  changes,  454. 

Secondary  changes  outside 
the  zone  of  thickening, 

533. 
Secondary     thickening     in 

Fern-like  plants,  623. 

Secondary  thickening  in 
Monocotyledons,  618. 

Secretory  canals,  440. 

Secretory  passages,  440. 

Secretory  reservoirs,  135. 

Secretory  reservoirs,  ar- 
rangement of,  431. 

Secretory  reservoirs,  inter- 
cellular, 201. 

Securidaca,  587. 

Securidaca  volubilis,  589, 
601. 

Sedum,  458,  498:  vascular 
system,  362. 

Sedum  Fabaria,  608. 

Sedum  maximum,  498. 
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Sediim  populifollum.  499. 

581      (Figs.     330,     )5i), 

Siphocampylus      manettis- 

Sedum    purtmrascens,   sto- 

583. 

florus,  laliciferous  lubes. 

mata,4i  (Fig-'5)- 

Serratula,  150. 

411.  434. 

Sedum  reftexuni,  +98, 

Serratula  centauroides,  445. 

Siphocampylus  microstoma, 

Sedum  spurium,  31. 

Seseli,  medullary  rays,  491. 

434. 

Sedum  Telephhim,  anoma- 

Sesuvium, 590. 

Siphonia  elaslica,  latex,  i8«. 

lous  thickening,  60a  ;  vas- 

Setae, 54. 

Sison    amomuni,     sap-pas- 

cular syslem,  IJ3,  jt9. 

Sheath,  6,  414. 

sages,  449. 

Sedum  ternatutu,  499:  se- 

Sheath   of   aerial   roots   of 

Skimmia,  oil-cavities,  307. 

crelions,  ijS. 

orchids,  337. 

Smil.icea^      sclerenchyma, 

Segment,  15. 

Sheperdia   canadensis,  hair 

419;  vascular  system,  joi, 

Segment-cell,  15. 

structures,  63;  tracheides. 

304. 

Selaginella,  15,  »ij:  apical 

481. 

Smilax,    endodermis,    134; 

cells,  (5,  ai  ;  epidermis. 

Sida,  fibres,  139. 

prickles,  66;  vascularsys* 

77  ;  rool-siructiire,  364  j 

Sida  re tusa,  fibres,  133. 

tern,  J04,  3S7. 

sclerenehyma,  450 ;  sieve- 

Sideroxylon,  146. 

Smyrnium,       sap-passages, 

tubes,  183;  vascular  sys- 

Sideroxylon   mastichoden- 

449.  450. 

tem,  til  (Fig.  hi),  joi, 

dron,  secretory  sacs,  151. 

Smyrnium  Olusatrum,  449. 

3'4.   3'5.   34^.   Ui>   345, 

Sieve-fields,  173. 

Smyrnium         perfollatum, 

J48,  364. 

Sieve-plates,  .73. 

water-pore,  53. 

SeUginella  arborescens,  21. 

Sieve-pores,  174. 

Sobralia,  aerial  roots,  319. 

Selaginella  denticulata,  sto- 

Sieve-tubes,  173;  extrafas- 

Sobralia  decora,  339,  930. 

niata,  39, 

cicular,   331  ;    of  Angio- 

Solanaceic,       collenchyma, 

Selaginella  Galeotii,  38a. 

spcrms,  177  ;  of  Apocyna- 

119;  cortex,  404;  crys- 

Selaginella helvetica,  381. 

cei,    331  ;    of   Asclepia- 

tals,  141,  143;  secretions. 

Selaginella       inxqualifotia, 

dacezgaji;  ofCampanu- 

138;  stomata,  41 ;  vascu- 

383 '  epidermis,  77- 

laceae,  331 ;  of  Cichoria- 

lar  system,  338. 

Selaginella   Kraussiana,   15, 

cea;,  331  ;  of  Convolvula- 

Solanum,  hairs,  55,  56,  64, 

s8i,  J14,  364.  365- 

cei,  331  ;  of  Cryptogams, 

65,70;  prickles,  66. 

Selaginella  Lyallii,  31,383. 

180;  of  Equiselum,  180; 

Solanum  argenteum,  64. 

Selaginella    Martensii,     15, 

of  Ferns,   iBo  :  of  Gym- 

Solanum    Dulcamara,    143, 

16,    17,    77,    a8a,    3.4. 

nospemis,  179  ;  of  Lyco- 

338,  479.  505:  Icnticels, 

365. 

podium,  iBo;of  Mel;isto- 

560;  periderm,  S48;phel- 

Selaginella  Pen-illei,  31. 

macex,   331  ;   of  Myrta- 

loderm,  549 ;  sieve-tubes. 

Selaginella  pubescens,  aSa. 

cea;,  331;  of  Potamoge- 

331. 

Selaginella    rupestris,    183, 

ton,  333  ;  of  Selaginella, 

Solanum  marginatum,  hairs. 

4  JO. 

181;  position  of,  336. 

6i. 

Selaginella    spinulosa,  283, 

Silaus,  vascular  system,  353, 

Solanum  tuberosum,    33B  ; 

34 J.  430. 

330. 

hairs,  6 1 , 1 4  3 ;  sieve-tubes, 

SelagineUa  Wallichii,  31. 

Siiaus  pratensts,   353.  354, 

aji  ;  slomata,  48  j  thylo- 

Sempcrvivuin,  calcium  oxa- 

310. 

ses,  17 1 ;  vascular  system. 

late  in,  loi;  vascular  sys- 

Silaus tenuifolius,  354. 

jB7. 

tem,  J04, 

Silene,  periderm,  sja  ;  vas- 

Solanum      verbascifolium. 

Sempervivum       arboreum, 

cular  system,  336,  343. 

hairs,  63. 

458,  499- 

Silene  catholica,  430. 

Soldanella,  415. 

Sempervivum      ealcareum, 

Silene  inflata,  slomata,  39. 

Soldanella    Clusii,     water- 

Sileneitalica,  419.  458. 

pore.  51. 

Silene  nemoralis,  glandular 

Solidago,   oil-passages,    304, 

8j. 

hairs,  9'. 

4+6,   447;    vascular   sys- 

SilenesE, glandular  hairs,  90, 

tem,  308. 

wax,  8]. 

95. 

Solidago  Ixvigata,  304. 

Senecio  vuigaris,  secretory 

Silica  In  epidermis,  101, 

reservoirs,  446,  447;  wa- 

SilLcification in  leaves,  loa. 

ter-pore,  53. 

lOJ. 

SoUya  heierophyila,  453. 

Senecionei,  446. 

Silphium  conjunctuni,  col- 

Sonchus,  laticiferous  tubes. 

Sequoia,    14<    i'8:    sieve- 

Icnchyma,  119. 

433,sa5;sieve-tubes,33i. 

tubes,  179;  vascular  sys- 

Silphium connatum,  103. 

Sonchus  pinnatuE,  535. 

tem,  146, 

Silver  Fir,  growth  of  wood. 

Sonchus  tenerrimus,  433. 

Sequoia     gigantea,    sieve- 

477- 

Sonerila  margaritacea,  cor- 

tubes,    179,     180     (Fig. 

Silybum  martanum,  secre- 

tical bundles,  360. 

77). 

tory  sacs,  tJO,  446, 

Sophora,     tracheides     and 

Sequoia  sempervirens,  1 18  : 

Simaruba    officinalis,   cr>'s- 

fibres,  483. 

parenchyma,  410. 

tals,sjo,  537;  fibres,  528. 

Sophora  japonica,  479,  496, 

Serjania,  anomalous  wood, 

Sinapis,  hairs,  fio. 

50J,  S55:    annual    rinjs, 
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506;  cuticle,  75;  gela- 
tinous layer,  482 ;  len- 
ticels,  565;  periderm,  558; 
wax  in  epidermis,  75,  82. 

Sorbus,  medullary  rays,  492  ; 
periderm,  546  (Figs.  216- 
218);  pith,  403. 

Sorbus  Aria,  403  :   crystals, 

5*9. 
Sorbus  Aucuparia,  112,  403, 

471,480,  509. 

Sorbus  torminalis,  403,  492. 

Sorghum,  vascular  system, 
359;  Wax,  83. 

Spaces,  intercellular,  4,  210. 

Sparganium,  10 :  air-spaces, 
213,  216,  217  ;  parenchy- 
ma, 409;  raphides,  142; 
sclerenchyma,  418;  vas- 
cular system,265,3o6,328. 

Sparganium  ramosum,  71, 
212,  328. 

Sparmannia,  bast,  528  (Fig. 
214);  fibres,  527;  lig- 
neous bundle,  495. 

Sparmannia  africana,  537 : 
crystals,  530;  wood,  514. 

Spartium  monospermum, 
418. 

Spartium  scoparium,  479. 

Spathiphyllum  lancaefolium, 
internal  hairs,  222 ;  vas- 
cular system,  268. 

Spergula,  vascular   system, 

243. 
Spergula  arvensis,  236,  308. 

Sphenopteris,  301. 

Spilanthes  fusca,  447. 

Spinacia,  353. 

Spinea,  ligneous  bundle,  495 ; 

phelloderm,     552 ;      tra- 

cheides  and   fibres,  483, 

527. 
Spiraea  chamaedrifolia,  484. 
Spiraea    opulifolia,    crystals, 

142  ;  ligneous  bundle, 495 ; 

periderm,  552. 
Spinea  salicifolia,  484,  485. 
Spinea  ulmifolia,  536 :  fibres, 

527 ;  sieve-tubes,  52a. 
Spiral  vessels,  156. 
Spirodela,  crystals,  142. 
Spirodela    polyrrhiza,    370, 

371. 

Spironema  fragrans,  vascu- 
lar system,  270. 

Splint,  507. 

Spondias  cytherea,  resin- 
passages,  452. 

Spreckelia,  139. 

Spruce  Fir,  growth  of  wood, 

477. 
Squamae,  54. 
Stachys,  hairs,  61,  70. 


Stachys  angustifolia,  vascu- 
lar system,  244  (Figs.  104, 
105). 

Stachys  sylvatica,  354,  355. 

Stangeria,  300,  301,  306 : 
anomalous  growth,  611; 
secretory  reservoirs,  441. 

Stanhopea,  root  sheath,  227, 
230;  sclerenchyma,  128; 
vascular  system,  302,  359. 

Stapelia,  latex,  184,  439. 

Staphylea,  470:  ligneous  bun- 
dle, 495, 

Staphylea  pinnata,  67 :  lig- 
neous bundle,  495 ;  peri- 
derm, 548 ;  secondary 
changes,  480;  secretions, 
138 ;  stomata,  45. 

Starch,  absence  of,  66. 

Starch-layer,  415. 

Starch-ring,  415. 

Statice,  lime  scales,  107 ; 
medullary  bundles,  249; 
parenchyma,  408,  410. 

Statice  alata,  107. 

Statice  latifolia,  107,  410. 

Statice  monopetala,  107, 
408:  fibres,  130;  vascular 
system,  305. 

Statice  purpurascens,  107. 

Statice  purpurea,  107,  408. 

Statice  scoparia,  107. 

Stelis,  411:  hairs,  55. 

Stellatae,  298. 

Stem,  hypocotyledonary, 
236. 

Stems,  structure  of  herba- 
ceous, 491. 

Stenocarpus  sinuatus,  411. 

Sterculiaceae,  mucilage,  143. 

Stigmaphyllum,  anomalous 
wood,  577 ;  glands,  96 ; 
vascular  system,  376. 

Stigmaphyllum,  ciliatum,  96, 
602. 

Stigmaphyllum  cristatum, 
96. 

Stipa  pennata,  stomata,  49, 

50. 

Stizophyllum,  574. 

Stoma,  34. 

Stomata,  34:  absence  of,  46  ; 
distribution  of,  47 ;  on 
rhizomes,  47 ;  in  grasses, 
50;  in  marsh  plants,  50; 
in  water  plants,  49;  on 
floating  leaves,  49 ;  num- 
ber of,  48;  water,  50; 
cell- wall,  71. 

Stone-cells,  127. 

Stone-elements,  127. 

Stratiotes,  10:  vascular  sys- 
tem, 273. 

Stratiotes  aloides,  20,  165. 


Strelifzia,  air-spaces,  217; 
tannin,  437;  thyloses,  171 ; 
vascular  system,  267  ;  wax 
rods,  86,  87. 

Strelitzia  ovata,  endoder- 
mis,  124;  parenchyma, 
411;  stomata,  39, 40 ;  wax 
rods  on  epidermis,  83,  85 
(Fig.  29). 

Strelitzia  reginae,  267. 

Structure  in  relation  to  phy- 
sical conditions,  24. 

Struthiopteris,  285,  313. 

Strychnos,  25:  anomalous 
wood,  569,  578,  579  (Fig. 
229);  sieve- tubes,  231; 
vascular  system,  319,338. 

Strychnos  brachiata,  578. 

Strychnos  colubrina,  578. 

Strychnos  innocua,  578. 

Strychnos  muitiflora,  578. 

Strychnos  Nux  vomica,  578. 

Strychnos  toxifera,  anoma- 
lous thickening,  578. 

Succisa,  297. 

Syagrus,  vascular  system, 
266. 

Sykesia,  580. 

Symphoricarpus  vulgaris, 
pith,  403. 

Symphytum,  mucilage,  143. 

Symphytum  officinale,  root, 

517. 
Syngonium,  laticiferous 

tubes,  436;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 268. 

Syringa,  crystals,  529 ; 
glands,  64 ;  hairs,  64 ;  pe- 
riderm, 548 ;  tracheides 
and  fibres,  483. 

Syringa  Josikaea,  479,  502. 

Syringa  persica,  lenticels, 
564. 

Syringa  vulgaris,  484,  502 : 
cortex,    404 ;    medullary 

raysi  489 ;  pith,  403  ;  pits, 
481 ;  secondary  thicken- 
ing, 471,472,479. 
System,  6. 

Tabemaemontana,  439. 

Taccaceae,  10 :  vascular  sys- 
tem, 301,  304. 

Taeniopteris,  301, 

Tagetes,  oil-passages,  440, 
446 ;  vascular  system,  244. 

Tagetes  erecta,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 353. 

Tagetes  lucida,  244. 

Tagetes  patula,  endodermis, 
121,415;  secretory  reser- 
voirs, 201,  203,  446,  447. 

Tagetes  signata,  244. 

Tamarix,  pits,  163. 
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Tamarix  gallica,  470,   479, 

484,  497:  fibres,  134. 
Tamarix    indica,    lenticels, 

563. 
Tamus  communis,  323, 622 : 

sclerenchyma,  419;  se- 
condary thickening,  618 ; 
vascular  system,  275. 

Tamus  elephantipes,  cork, 
114. 

Tamus  poly  carpus,  622. 

Tanacetum  Meyerianum, 
hairs,  61. 

Tanacetum  vulgare,  oil-pas- 
sages, 446,  447. 

Tana:cium,  574. 

Tannin  sacs,  153. 

Taraxacum,  475,  504 :  air- 
spaces, 215;  laticiferous 
tubes,  433,  525;  root, 
5'7»525;  sieve-tubes, 2 3 1. 

Tasmannia  aromatica,  49^. 

Taxinese,  bast-fibres,  527; 
crystals,  141,529;  second- 
ary changes,  480 ;  secre- 
tion, 102;  sieve-tubes,  52  2. 

Taxodium,  cotyledons,  245. 

Taxodium  sempervirens, 
vascular  system,  379. 

Taxus,  14,  118:  annual 
rings,  476 ;  secretions, 
137;  secretory  reservoirs, 
441 ;  vascular  system,  246, 
300,  308,  356,  379,  391, 

475. 
Taxus  baccata,  1 3  :  epider- 

mJs,   77,   79;    medullary 

rays,  489;  periderm,  555. 
Tecoma  radicans,  lenticels, 

560 ;  vascular  system,  243; 

wood,  580. 
Tectona  grandis,  484,  485, 

496  :  pits,  163  ;  silicifica- 

tion,  103,  510. 
Terebinthaceae,      secretory 

reservoirs,  440,  525. 
Terminology,  remarks  on, 

591. 
Tests  for  fibres,  133. 
Testudinaria,  cork,  11;  se- 
condary thickening,  618. 
Testudinaria     elephantipes, 

622. 
Tetragonella,  591. 
Tetragonia,  hair  structures, 

65. 
Tetragonia  echinata,  65, 

Tetragonia  expansa,  65. 

Tetragonieae,  590,  591. 

Tetrapterys,  577. 

^trazygia         angustifolia, 

irs,  62. 

azygia  dissoluta,  hairs. 


Tetrazygia  elaeagnoides, 
hairs,  62. 

Teucrium,  70. 

Thalia,  128,  212. 

Thalia  dealbata,  air-spaces, 
216,  218. 

Thalictrum,  25 :  cortex, 
404;  medullary  bundles, 
248,  249 ;  sclerenchyma, 
420 ;  vascular  system,  3  2  2, 

323- 
Thalictrum    aquilegifolium, 

322. 

Thalictrum  flavum,  322. 

Thallus,  intramatrical,  384. 

Thamnochortus,  425. 

Theophrasta  omata,  418, 
419. 

Thesium,  haustorium,  383 ; 
stomata,  45. 

Thinouia,  583,  589. 

Thladiantha  dubia,  vascular 
system,  248,  249. 

Thryallis,  hairs,  61. 

Thuja,  14,  118:  periderm, 
551 ;  secondary  growth, 
475;  secretory  reservoirs, 
442  ;  stomata,  49  ;  vascu- 
lar system,  246,  356,  381. 

Thuja  gigantea,  246,  381. 

Thuja  occidentalis,  13,  118, 
246:  wax,  83. 

Thuja  orientalis,  wax,  83. 

Thuja  plicata,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 246,  247  (Fig.  109). 

Thujopsis,  379. 

Thyloses,  170. 

Thymus,  hairs,  61,  64. 

Thymus  Serpyllum,  stomata, 
41. 

Thymus  vulgaris,  glandular 
scales,  95  (Fig.  39). 

Tilia,  167 :  annual  rings, 
476;  bast,  522  (Fig.  212); 
cork,  no,  113;  cortex, 
404  ;  crystals,  530 ;  fibre, 
i3i>  527;  parenchyma, 
537;  periderm,  548,  558; 
secondary  growth,  472; 
sieve-tubes,  175, 176,  523; 
tracheides  and  fibres,  483. 

Tilia  argentea,  537. 

Tilia  parvifolia,  479,  537 : 
crystals,  142. 

Tiliaceae,  mucilage,  143. 

Tillandsia,  parenchyma,  411; 
vascular  system,  265,  266. 

Tillandsia  acaulis,  265. 

Tillandsia  usneoides,  hairs, 
64. 

Tissue,  arrangement  of  the 
forms  of,  224;  cellular, 
27  ;  element,  3  ;  fixed,  4 ; 
form,  3 ;  forms  of  in  the 


secondary  wood,  478; 
ground,  115;  hypodermal, 
225 ;  parenchymatous,  27; 
permanent,  4 ;  pleuren- 
chymatous,  27;  primary 
arrangement  of,  224; 
prosenchymatous,  27. 

Tithymalus,  438, 439. 

Tmesipteris,  348. 

Toddalieae,  oil-cavities,  207. 

Todea,  118:  sclerenchyma, 
426 ;  vascular  system,  280, 
319,  367. 

Todea  africana,  280,  367. 

Todea  barbara,  1 1 8. 

Todea  hymenophylloides, 
280,  367,  426,  427. 

Todea  rivularis,  54. 

Tommasinia  verticillaris, 
water-pore,  52. 

Tontelea,  587. 

Tornelia,  internal  hairs,  222. 

Tomelia  fragrans,  stone- 
elements,  127;  vascular 
system,  352,  361. 

Torreya,  31  :  vascular  sys- 
tem, 246. 

Torreya  nucifera,  118. 

Tracheae,  1 55, 478 :  pitted  or 
dotted,  1 56  ;  position  of, 
226. 

Tracheides,  155,  165:  and 
fibres,  483. 

Tradescantia,  hairs,  6 1 ;  pa- 
renchyma, 411;  stomata, 
40 ;  vascular  system,  270, 
316,  327. 

Tradescantia  albiflora,  vas- 
cular system,  269  (Figs. 
119,  120),  311,  316,  327, 
391. 

Tradescantia  discolor,  67. 

Tradescantia  Lyonii,  327. 

Tradescantia  virginiana, 
270 :  vascular  system,  311, 

359- 
Tradescantia    zebrina,    33, 

270,  316,337. 

Tragopogon,  laticiferous 
tubes,  433;  sieve-tubes, 
231. 

Trapa,  air-spaces,  213,  214, 
219;  cortex,  405;  crys- 
tals, 220;  vascular  bun- 
dles, 277,  341. 

Trapa  natans,  277 :  petiole, 
2  ;  root-cap,  413. 

Trevirania  longifolia,  vas- 
cular system,  243. 

Trianthema,  591. 

Trichomanes,  sclerenchy- 
ma, 127;  vascular  sys- 
tem, 343,  344,  364. 

Trichomanes  elegans,  344. 
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Trichomanes  pinnatum,344. 

Trichomanes  radicans,  343. 

Trichomes,  30,  54. 

Trichotosia  ferox,  aerial 
roots,  229. 

Trientalis,  endodermis,  415; 
sclerenchyma,  420 ;  sieve- 
tubes,  231. 

Trifolium,  23:  vascular 
system,  303,  305. 

Triglochin  maritimum,  352. 

Trigonella,  354. 

Trigonidium  Egertonia- 
num,  srial  roots,  230. 

Triodia  decumbens,  sto- 
mata,  50. 

Triteleia,  secretory  sacs, 
148. 

Triticum,  54 :  vascular  sys- 
tem, 359. 

Triticum  caninum,  stomata, 
50. 

Triticum  repens,  endoder- 
mis,  124;  stomata,  50. 

Triticum  vulgare,  apex  of 
root,  10 ;  lamina,  407. 

Tritonia  deusta,  409. 

Trochodendron  aralioides, 
494. 

Trollius  europzus,  stomata, 
49. 

Tropacolum,  medullary  rays, 
492  ;  secondary  thicken- 
ing, 474;  stomata,  51; 
vascular  system,  236,  297, 
305;  water-pores,  51,  53. 

Tropacolum  Lobbianum, 
water- pores,  52  (Fig.  19). 

Tropacolum  majus,  end  of 
vascular  bundle,  376  (Fig. 
179);  vascular  system, 
236,  239,  353;  water- 
pore,  53. 

Tsuga  canadensis,  419:  len- 
ticels,  563 ;  medullary 
rays,  490. 

Tsuga  Douglasii,  secretory 
reservoirs,  442. 

Tubes,  5. 

Tubes,  milk,  183. 

Tulipa,     vascular    system, 

277,  357,  359;  wax,  87. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana,  357, 359. 

Tulipa  sylvestris,  142. 

Tupa  Feuiliei,  laticiferous 
tubes,  434. 

Tupa  Ghiesbrechti,  434. 

Tupa  salicifolia,  434. 

Tussilago  Farfara,  oil-pas- 
sages, 447. 

Tyloses,  see  Thyloses. 

Tynanthus,  574. 

Typha,  10,  142,  265:  air- 
spaces,   213,    216,    217; 


parenchyma,   409 ;    scle- 
renchyma, 418,  419,  422; 
vascular  system,  306. 
Tyrimnus       leucographus, 
secretory  sacs,  1 50. 


Ulex  europaeus,  497  :  ligne- 
ous bundle,  495 ;  tra- 
cheides  and  fibres,  483. 

Ulmus,  cork,  no,  112; 
crystals,  530 ;  fibres,  529 ; 
lenticels,  562,  566 ;  muci- 
lage, 143;  periderm,  548, 
558  ;  secretion,  105, 106 ; 
silica  in  leaves,  102 ; 
thickening,  470,  472 ; 
vascular  system,  305 ; 
water-pores,  51. 

Ulmus  campestris,  472, 566 : 
crystals,  142  ;  fibres,  528 ; 
pith,  403 ;  secretion,  103 ; 
water-pores,  51 

Ulmus  effusa,  112, 472,  558, 

559. 
Ulmus  montana,  108. 

Ulmus  suberosa,  470,  496 : 
cork,  550;  gelatinous 
layer,  482. 

Umbelliferac,  537:  air- 
spaces, 214,  215;  cortex, 
404 ;  intercellular  spaces, 
210  ;  medullary  bundles, 
535  ;  medullary  rays,  491; 
root,  517,  524;  sap-pas- 
sages, 448 ;  secretions, 
137;  secretory  reservoirs, 
202,  526;  stomata,  46; 
vascular  system,  242,  248, 
253»  298,  309,  320,  324, 
353  ;  water-pore,  52. 

Urania  speciosa,  437. 

Urceola,  latex,  185. 

Urena,  fibres,  129. 

Urena  sinuata,  glands,  95. 

Urtica,  171 :  cystoliths, 
105;  hair-structures,  65, 
66,  68;  root,  517  ;  sili- 
cification,  103 ;  vascular 
system,  236,  353. 

Urtica  dioica,  fibre,  131  ; 
secondary  growth,  474 
(Fig.  203) ;  silicification, 
f  03  ;  stinging  hairs,  102. 

Urtica  Dodartii,  vascular 
system,  236,  244,  308. 

Urtica  excelsa,  103. 

Urtica  lusitanica,  103. 

Urtica  macrophylla,  cysto- 
lith  cells,  105  (Fig.  45). 

Urtica  macrostachys,  hairs, 

65. 
Urticaceae,    32 :    cystolilhs, 

103  ;  hairs,  56,  60, 66,  68  ; 
u  u 


laticiferous  tubes,  187, 
439 ;  secretion,  102. 

Urvillea,  anomalous  struc- 
ture, 583,  601,  605. 

Urvillea  lacvis,  584. 

Utricularia,  air-spaces,  213; 
endodermis,  121;  glands, 
100 ;  hairs,  62  ;  vascular 
system,  278,  370. 

Utricularia  vulgaris,  cortex, 

405. 
Utriculi,  5, 

Vaccinium  Myrtillus,medul- 
lary  rays,  493  ;  stomata, 
48. 

Vahea,  latex,  185. 

Valeriana,  145,  297 :  vas- 
cular system,  353. 

Valeriana  Phu,  water-pore, 

52. 

Valeriana  sambucifolia, 
water-pore,  51. 

Valerianella,  297. 

Vallisneria  spiralis,  vascular 
system,  370,  371. 

Vanda,  aerial  roots,  228; 
lamina,  407. 

Vanda  ftirva,  root-sheath, 
228,  229,  230;  scleren- 
chyma, 418;  vascular 
system,  302,  373. 

Vanilla,  cuticle,  76 ;  root- 
sheath,  227. 

Vanilla  aphylla,  227. 

Vanilla  planifolia,  227. 

Vasa,  155:  mixta,  156. 

Vasconcellea,  fibres,  527 ; 
laticiferous  tubes,  4  34  ; 
medullary  rays,  490. 

Vasconcellea  cauliflora,  434. 

Vasconcellea      microcarpa, 

434- 
Vasconcellea  monoica,  434, 

527. 
Vascular  bundle,  axile,  277  ; 

structure  of,  316. 
Vascular  bundles,  arrange- 
ment of,  232 ;  collateral, 
319;  concentric,  339; 
connections,  385 ;  course 
of,  233  ;  development  of, 
388 ;  ends  of,  371  ;  Di- 
cotyledonous type,  235; 
imperfect,  366 ;  of  Coni- 
ferae,  235;  of  Gnetaceac, 
235  ;  of  the  leaf-trace  of 
Dicotyledons, origin,  395; 
bundles,  origin  of,  23 ; 
origin  of  in  Monocotyle- 
dons, 396;  radial,  348; 
in  a  ring,  307 ;  termino- 
logy of,  401 ;  various 
types  of  development,  397. 
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Vascular  system,  anomalous, 
248 ;  anomalous  mono- 
cotyledonous,  274 ;  Com- 
melinaceous  type,  269  ;  in 
leaves,  296 ;  of  Palms, 
263  (Fig.  118);  Palm 
type,  261. 

Velamen,  227. 

Venidium  calendulaceum, 
446. 

Verbascum,  hairs,  62,  70. 

Verbascum  phlomoides, 
hairs,  62. 

Verbena  maritima,  470. 

Verbenaceae,  hairs,  61  ;  sili- 
cification,  103. 

Verbesina  gigantea,  hairs,  62. 

Verbesina  virginica,  water- 
pores,  51. 

Verhuellia,  medullary  bun- 
dles, 249,  278 ;  vascular 
system,  340. 

Vernonia  eminens,  secre- 
tory sacs,  150. 

Vernonia  flexuosa,  1 50. 

Vernonia  noveboracensis^ 
150. 

Vernonia  prxalta,  150. 

Vemoniaceac,  secretory  sacs, 
149. 

Veronica  incisa,  vascular 
system,  243. 

Veronica  Lindleyana,  411. 

Veronica  speciosa, 3 20,  411. 

Vessels,  155,  165. 

Vessels,  annular,  156. 

Vessels,  forms  of,  478. 

Vessels,  length  of,  168. 

Vessels,  mixed,  156. 

Vessels,  pitted,  479. 

Vessels,  reticulate,  156. 

Vessels,  scalariform,  158. 

Vessels,  spiral,  1 56. 

Vessels,  width  of,  168. 

Vessels,  width  of  spring  and 
autumn,  503. 

Viburnum    Awafouki,  pits, 

71. 

Viburnum  Lantana,  bast- 
fibres,  526  ;  crystals,  142  ; 
periderm,  548  ;  pith,  403. 

Viburnum  lantanoides,  548. 

Viburnum  Opulus,  470,  548 : 
bast-fibres,  527 ;  cork, 
no;  glands,  96  ;  peri- 
derm, 549 ;  stomata,  48. 

Viburnum  Oxycoccos,  548 : 
crystals,  142. 

Viburnum  prunifolium,  548. 

Viburnum  Tinus,glands,  96; 
pith,  403  ;  secretion,  98. 

Vicia  Faba,  glands,  95 ; 
stomata,  38,  48  ;  vascular 
system,  353,  354. 


Vicia  sativa,  glandular  hairs, 
95  ;  vascular  system,  354. 

Vicia  segetalis,  stomata,  48. 

Vicia  sepium,  glands,  95. 

Victoria  regia,  165:  endo- 
dermis,  125;  prickle- 
pores,  54, 

Viilarsia,  internal  hairs,  222. 

Villarsia  parnassifolia,  air- 
spaces, 215,  218. 

Villi,  54. 

Vinca,  fibres,  129;  latici- 
ferous  tubes,    187,   194, 

439,  525. 
Vinca  minor,  194:  vascular 

system,  243. 

Vincetoxicum  officinale, 
root-structure,  516, 

Viola,  secretion,  98. 

Viola  elatior,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 239,  296,  298. 

Viola  tricolor,  stomata,  47. 

Virgilia  lutea,  496 :  crystals, 
142;  periderm,  548; 
phelloderm,  549. 

Viscum,  70,  483,  485  :  bast- 
fibres,  527 ;  haustorium, 
384 ;  ligneous  bundle,  496. 

Viscum  album,  77,  535: 
stomata,  45. 

Vitex  incisa,  493. 

Vitis,  166,  467,  479:  bast, 
523  (Fig.  213);  bor- 
dered pits,  163;  crystals, 
141,  530;  fil>res,  134, 
527 ;  hair-structures,  65; 
lenticels,  560 ;  ligneous 
bundle,  495 ;  periderm, 
555;  raphides,  143 ;  sieve- 
tubes,  175,  176;  thylo- 
ses,  170,  171 ;  vascular 
system,  236,  324,  353. 

Vitis  vinifera,  308,  484: 
sieve-tubes,  173,  175,  176 
(Figs.  69,  70) ;  sieve- 
tubes,  &c.,  178  (Figs.  74- 
76);  spiral  vessels,  158; 
vascular  system,  241. 

Water,  excretion  of,  50. 

Water-plants,  air-spaces  in, 
210. 

Water-pores,  50 ;  in  sub- 
merged parts,  53. 

Water-stomata,  50. 

Wax,  extrusions,  83 ;  im- 
bedded, 82. 

Wax-layers,  development 
of,  87. 

Welwitschia  mirabilis,  ano- 
malous structure,  614 ; 
cross-section  of  leaf,  408 
(Fig.  187) ;  crystals,  141 ; 
fibres,  133;    sclerenchy- 


ma,  132  (Fig.  55),  420, 
422,  424;  secretion,  102, 
1 44 ;  vascular  bundle,  335 
(Fig.  157);  vascular  sys- 
tem, 248,  301,  325,  372, 
382 ;  vascular  system  in 
leaves,  303  (Fig.  145). 

Widdringtonia,  vascular 
system,  246. 

Widdringtoniacupressoides, 
secretory  passages,  443, 
526. 

Widdringtonia  juniperina, 
246. 

Wigandia,  hairs,  60. 

Willdenowia,  425. 

Wintera,  25. 

Wintereae,  medullary  rays, 
490,  494  ;  secondary 
changes,  480. 

Wistaria  sinensis,  anomal- 
ous wood,  589 ;  lenticels, 
560. 

Wolffia,  142,  366. 

Wood,  475  :  classification 
ofthe  elements,  487;  dis- 
tribution of  the  tissues  in, 
488  ;  heart,  508  ;  inter- 
calary, 569 ;  of  dicotyle- 
donous roots,  516;  sap, 
507 ;  successive  zones  of, 
and  annual  rings,  504 ; 
ripe,  507. 

Woodwardia,  vascular  sys- 
tem, 285. 

Xanthochymus,  resin  pas- 
sages, 451. 

Xanthochymus  pictorius, 
secretions,  145. 

Xanthosia,  498. 

Xanthosia  rotundifolia,  449, 
458. 

Xanthosoma,  436. 

Xeranthemum  cylindra- 
ceum,  secretory  reser- 
voirs, 446,  447. 

Xerotideae,  10. 

Xylem,  317,  321. 

Xylosteum,  309. 

Xyris,  vascular  system,  327. 

Yucca,  sclerenchyma,  422  ; 
vascular  system,  264,  323. 
Yucca  aloifolia,  618,  620. 
Yucca  filamentosa,  323,  407. 

Zamia,  mucilage-passages, 
441;  parenchyma,  410; 
sclerenchyma,  419;  vas- 
cular system,  337,  357. 

Zamia  furfiiracea,  357. 

Zamia  integrifolia,  13,  410, 
419. 
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Zamia  longifolia,  337,  441. 
Zamia  muricata,  357,  610. 
Zanichellia,  277,  278,  368. 
Zanichellia    palustris,    vas- 
cular system,  272,  277. 
Zanthoxylez,      oil-cavities, 


207. 
Zanthoxylon 
cork,    no, 

509. 


fraxineum, 
1 1 1 ;    wood, 


Zea  Mais,  54,  412  :  annular 
vessel,  157  (Fig.  56) ;  apex 
of  root,  10  (Fig.  3) ;  col- 
lateral bundles,  330  (Figs. 
'  50|  1 5 1 ) ;  sclerenchyma, 
422  ;  stomata,  44 ;  vas- 
cular bundles,  373  (Figs. 
i74>  175);  vascular  sys- 
tem, 267,  302,  311,  359, 

371. 


Zingiberacear,  lo,  xo8 : 
crystals,  142 ;  secretions, 
145 ;  secretory  reservoirs, 
136;  vascular  system,  267. 

Zinnia  elegans,  447. 

Zostera,  air-spaces,  217; 
vascular  system,  275,  368. 

Zostera  marina,  275. 

Zygopetalum  Mackai,  serial 
roots,  228, 
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